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THE    RADICAL. 


JULY,  1869. 


MARGARET   FULLER. 

NEARLY  twenty  years  have  passed,  since  one  whose  whole 
earthly  existence  seems  to  have  been  an  aspiration,  a 
struggle  for  freedom  for  herself  and  all  human  beings,  was  sud- 
denly removed  from  our  mortal  vision.  Can  we  think  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller  as  so  far  off,  so  absorbingly  employed,  that  she 
knows  not  how  bravely,  with  what  religious  devotedness,  the 
"women  of  the  nineteenth*  century,"  and  their  friends,  still 
struggle  on,  twenty  years  nearer  the  goal  of  enfranftiisement 
than  when  she  pressed  forward,  crying, "  Excelsior "  ?  And, 
knowing,  how  can  she,  who  "  was  here  to  help  others,"  but  be 
here  in  spirit,  to  help  us  still  ?  The  very  hope  that  it  may  be 
so  seems  to  infuse  fresh  courage  and  vigor. 

And  to  review  the  life  of  this  earnest  woman  now,  however 
often  one  may  have  read  the  "  Memoirs  "  heretofore,  is  to  re-in- 
force  one's  self  for  any  worthy  contest,  and  is  a  labor  of  love  for 
which  the  present  time  seems  peculiarly  appropriate.  Strange, 
sorrowful  life !  One  can  but  hope  that  vexed  spirit  has  found 
peace  at  last ;  that  it  no  longer  oscillates  between  those  two  poles 
of  its  earthly  existence,  —  fate  and  free-will  Seeing,  as  one  can- 
not fail  to,  that  the  negative  element,  the  "  night  side  of  nature," 
was  so  powerful  in  her  life ;  that  her  soul  was,  as  it  were,  de- 
tained so  often,  and  so  long,  at  the  negative  pole,  —  it  is  not 
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strange  that  she  should  attribute  an  almost  overwhelming  power 
to  circumstance,  as  when,  in  speaking  of  the  influences  which 
had  always  surrounded  her  father,  she  says,  "The  result  was  a 
character,  in  its  social  aspect,  of  quite  the  common  sort."  And 
well  she  knew  that  an  evil  genius,  against  whose  spell  she  had 
no  countercharm,  stood  on  the  very  threshold  Sf  her  earthly  ex- 
istence, and  that  she  must  walk  in  its  dark  shadow  till  the 
end. 

One  writes,  "  She  was  all  her  lifetime  the  victim  of  disease 
and  pain."  "  No  one  understood  this  subject  of  health  then," 
she  says,  after  telling  how,  "  at  the  very  beginning,  my  father 
made  one  great  mistake."  "  He  thought  to  gain  time  by  bring- 
ing forward  the  intellect  as  early  as  possible."  Doubtless  she 
owed  her  ability  to  penetrate  to  and  grasp  tlft  central  truth,  — 
thereby  understanding  herself,  others,  books,  as  few  woman 
have,  —  largely  to  her  father's  rigid  training  of  her  intellect  in 
early  youth.  But  it  was  like  tapping  a  maple-bush  to  make  sugar 
of  the  sap  with  which  nature  would  have  erected  a  fair  and 
stately  and  perfect  tree. 

Marvelous  are  her  criticisms  on  Shakespeare  when  she  was 
only  eight  years  old.  This  passage,  which  shows  her  conscious- 
ness of  early  maturity,  is  from  her  own  pen :  "  He  was  as  pre- 
mature a^  myself:  at  thirteen,  a  man  in  the  range  of  his  thoughts, 
analyzing  motives,  and  explaining  principles,  etc.  "At  about 
thirteen,  she  passed  for  eighteen  or  twenty."  "  Agreeably  to  this 
estimate,  she  had  her  place  in  society  as  a  lady  full  grown."  At 
sixteen,  she  wrote  about  the  condition  of  Europe  as  a  man  of  en- 
larged views  might.  It  would  seem  that  people  of  genius  are 
never  young  in  the  sense  of  immaturity,  as  well  as  never  old. 

In  intellecf,  she  appears  to  have  been  the  child  of  her  father ; 
as  daughters  are  said  to  inherit  their  father's  characteristics,  while 
sons  are  more  like  the  mother.  She  describes  her  mind  as  "  in- 
tense, though  rapid  in  its  movements  ; "  and  that  it  "  could  only 
give  itself  to  a  few  things  of  its  own  accord." 

One  speaks  of  "  her  comprehension  of  both  sides  of  every 
question."  "  Some  persons  see  differences ;  '  others,  resem- 
blances :  but  she  saw  both."  Her  ability  was  masculine.  '*  I  be- 
lieve, that,  in  about  three  months  from  the  time  that  Margaret 
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• 
commenced  German,  she  was   reading  with  ease  the  master- 
pieces of  its  literature." 

"It  was  accuracy  of  statement,  keen  discrimination,  and  a 
certain  weight  of  judgment,  tMkt  gave  her  conversation  its  pecu- 
liar power."    (What  would  it  have  been  without  her  magnetism  ?) 

She  was  "  good,  in  mathematics  and  in  languages."  "  I  am 
astonished  at  her  insight  into  the  life  of  thought.  She  must 
know  it  through  some  man."  She  writes,  "  Oftentimes  I  have 
found  in  those  of  my  own  sex  more  gentleness,  grace,  and  purity 
than  in  myself;  but  seldom  the  heroism  which  I  feel  within  my 
own  breast."  Her  self-reliance  would  have  been  considered  re- 
markable even  in  a  man.  Lost  on  Ben  Lomond,  she  spent  the 
night  alone,  among  the  cold  mists,  and  thus  writes  afterwards  . 
"  I  had  my  grand  solitudes,  my  Ossianic  visions,  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  sustaining  myself"  And  the  following  passage  shows  that 
this  self-reliance  was  in  the  very  fibre :  "  When  disappointed,  I 
do  not  ask  nor  wish  consolation :  I  wish  to  know  and  feel  my 
pain,  to  investigate  its  nature  and  its  source." 

Early  in  life,  however,  she  wrote,  "  Yes  ;  as  my  character  is, 
after  all,  still  more  feminine  than  masculint : "  and,  long  after, 
"  Once  I  was  almost  all  intellect ;  now  I  am  almost  all  feeling." 
Surely  "  that  spontanepus  love  for  every  living  thing,  for  man, 
beast,  and  tree,  which  restores  the  golden  age,"  that  she  attri- 
butes to  her  mother,  also  crowned  the  daughter  with  its  divine 
aureole,  and  rayed  out  from  her  its  irresistible  fascination. 
However  that  may  be,  she  must  have  inherited  the  best  quali- 
ties and  characteristics  of  both  father  and  mother ;  and,  from  un- 
known sources  and  forgotten  ancestors,  dowries,  each  one  of 
which  would  have  enriched  an  ordinary  woman  or  man.  A 
friend  speaks  of  the  "  rich  composite  energy  of  her  character." 

With  regard  to  her  appearance,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  One  says,  "  She  was  not  plain."  Another 
was  impressed,  the  first  time  he  saw  her,  by  "  her  extreme  plain- 
ness." Upon  a  certain  occasion,  "  She  was  then,  as  always, 
carefully  and  becomingly  dressed."  "  She  appeared  too  intense, 
in  e3epression,  action,  emphases,  to  be  pleasing,  and  wanting  in 
that  retenue  which  we  associate  with  delicate  dignity."  This 
was  the  impression  when  meeting  her  for  the  first  tiTpe.     Qne, 
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• 
describing  her   appearance  in  society,  says,  "  Michael  Angelo 
would  have  made  her  a  sibyl." 

This  diamond  was  fitly  set.  A  friend,  who  knew  her  in  'her 
early  prime,  thus  writes  of  her  friftds  :  "  She  had  drawn  to  her 
every  superior  young  man  or  young  woman  she  had  met."  "  I 
remember  these  persons  as  a  fine,  commanding  troop  ;  every  one 
of  them  adorned  by  some  splendor  of  beauty,  of  grace,  of  talent, 
or  of  character,  and  comprising,  in  their  band,  persons  who  have 
since  disclosed  sterling  worth  and  elevated  aims  in  the  conduct 
of  life."  "  She  wore  this  circle  of  friends,  when  I  first  knew  her, 
as  a  necklace  of  diamonds  about  her  neck."  "  All  the  art,  the 
thought,  and  the  nobleness  of  New  England  seemed  at  that  mo- 
ment related  to  her,  and  she  to  it."  Several  years  later,  another 
writes,  "  It  was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  see  how  this  friend  of 
earlier  days  was  acknowledged  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  this 
new  world  of  thought."  A  pleasing  surprise!  (Among  the 
Transcendentalists.) 

Was  she  not  our  "  representative  woman,"  our  only  one,  as 
yet  ?  The  great  mind,  fertilized  by  ther  good  heart,  was  surely 
hers.  So  great  was  she,  that  what  would  have  seemed  egoism 
in  others  was  really  only  a  good  understanding  and  correct  es- 
timate of  her  own  transcendent  powers.  "  The  will  —  that  is  the 
man."  And  over  against  the  shadowing  fate  of  her  life  was 
stationed  a  will  even  more  powerful,  which  ranks  her  with  those 
old  Romans  she  so  deeply  admired.  She  writes,  "  The  force  I 
exerted  (in  wrestling  with  despondency)  I  think,  even  now, 
greater  than  I  ever  knew  in  any  other  character."  One  says  of 
her, "  This  wondrous  woman,  full  of  counsel,  full  of  tenderness, 
before  whom  every  mean  thing  is  ashamed,  and  hides  itself." 

"  A  very  intelligent  woman  "  said,  that,  "  in  character,  Marga- 
ret was,  of  all  she  had  beheld,  the  largest  woman."  She  herself 
wrote,  "I  feel  within  myself  an  immense  force,  but  I  cannot 
bring  it  out"  "  To  her  might  have  been  well  applied  the  words 
first  used  in  describing  George  Sand,  —  *  Thou  large-brained  wo- 
man, and  large-hearted  man.'"  "Thus^speaks  one  who  really 
knew  her :  *  You  come  like  one  of  the  great  powers  of  nature, 
harmonizing  with  all  beauty  of  the  soul  or  of  the  earth.  You 
cannot  be  discordant  with  anything  that  is  true  and  deep.'" 
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Was  it  possible  to  be. so  great  and  at  the  same  time  so  inhar- 
monius  as  Margaret  Fuller  undoubtedly  was  during  all  her  early- 
life,  without  that  self-consciousness  which  is  so  often  the  tortu- 
ring accompaniment  of  genius,  and  which  manifests  itself  in 
what  at  least  appears  to  others  as  egoism  ?  In  the  first  schoo 
she  attended,  "  she  could  never  be  depended  on  to  join  in  their 
plans,  yet  she  expected  them  to  follow  out  hers  with  their  whole  ^ 
strength."  One  almost  wishes  she  had  not  written  the  following 
passages.  Yet  their  audacity  borders  on  the  sublime.  "  I  now 
know  all  the  people  worth  knowing  in  America  :  I  find  no  intel- 
lect comparable  to  my  own."  "  But  I  take  my  natural  position 
always ;  and,  the  more  I  see,  the  more  I  feel  that  it  is  regal. 
Without  throne,  sceptre,  or  guards,  still  a  queen."  "  In  conver- 
sation," says  one,  "  Margaret  seldom,  except  as  a  special  grace, 
admitted  others  upon  an  equal  ground  with  herself"  "  It  is  cer- 
tain that  her  friends  excused  in  her,  because  she  had  a  right  to 
it,  a  tone  which  they  would  have  reckoned  intolerable  in  any 
other."  When  one  reads  of  her  conversational  abilities,  her  per- 
s6nal  power,  one  cannot  wonder  that  this  was  the  case.  And 
yet  it  is  as  impossible  to  appreciate  these,  without  having  known 
her,  as  to  enjoy  the  first  spring  day  through  another's  descrip- 
tion. Thus  spoke  one  who  had  basked  in  that  presence  :  "  It  is 
the  testimony  of  all  her  friends,  that  her  writings  do  her  very 
imperfect  justice."  "  Her  conversational  talent  was  certainly  ' 
her  most  decided  gift."  She  said,  "  After  all,  this  writing  is 
mighty  dead.  .  .  .  Conversation  is  my  natural  element.  I  need 
to  be  called  out,  and  never  think  alone  without  imagining  some 
companion."  "  I  shall  write  better :  but  never,  I  think,  as  well 
as  I  talk ;  for  then  I  feel  inspired."  One  who  knew  her,  says, 
"  By  the  conversation  of  an  hour  or  two  with  an  individual,  she 
could  make  an  epoch  in  one's  life."  Another,  "  Whoever  con- 
versed with  her  felt  challenged  by  the  strongest  personal  influ- 
ence to  a  bold  and  generous  life." 

"  Of  personal  influence,  speaking  strictly,  ....  she  had  an 
extraordinary  degree ;  I  think  more  than  any  person  I  have 
known."  "  All  these  powers  and  accomplishments  found  their 
best  and  only  adequate  channel  in  her  conversation."  "  The  test 
of  this  eloquence  was  its  range.     It  told  on  children,  and  on  old 
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people  ;  on  men  of  the  world,ydnd  on  sainted  maids.  She  could 
hold  them  all  by  her  honey edrtongupjj^ 

Still  another  writes,  "No  on^^ifer  came  so  near.  .  .  .  She 
applied  herself  to  the  irioml  uMler  companion  as  the  sponge  ap- 
plies itself  to  water^I>/Fmin  Italy,  one  writes,  after  her  death, 
"  I  have  never  known  an^hing  more  extraordinary  than  this  in- 
fluence of  hers  over  the  passion  and  violence  of  the  Italian  char- 
acter. Repeated  instances  come  to  my  mind,  when  a  look  from 
her  has  had  more  power  to  quiet  excitement  than  any  argu- 
ments and  reasonings  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject."  What  warmth  still  lingers  even  in  the  ashes  of  that 
earnest  life ! 

"Where  she  felt  an  interest,  she  awakened  an  interest." 
Could  one  doubt  it  ?  "  She  gave  herself  to  her  friendships  with 
an  in  tenseness  not  possible  to  any  but  a  woman,  with  a  depth 
possible  to  few  women."  "  The  existence  of  each  friend  was  to 
her  a  sacred  process,  whose  developments  she  watched  with  awe, 
and  whose  leadings  she  reverently  sought  to  aid."  More  than  any 
other,  she  seems  to  have  been  what  she  so  eloquently  describes 
in  the  closing  words  of  this  passage  :  "  I  might  have  told  you, 
but  I  could  not  bear  to  be  eloquent  and  poetical.  It  is  a  mock- 
ery thus  to  play  the  artist  with  life,  and  dip  the  brush  in  one's 
own  heart's-blood.  One  would  fain  be  no  more  arfist  or  philos- 
opher or  lover  or  critic,  but  a  soul  ever  rushing  forth  in  tides 
of  genial  life."  "  She  was,  indeed,  the.  Friend.  This  was  her  vo- 
cation." "  One  thing  only  she  demanded  of  all  her  friends,  — 
that  they  should  have  some  extraordinary  generous  seeking ;  .  .  . 
that  they  should  aspire  to  something  higher,  better,  holier, 
than  they  had  now  attained."  "  She  saw  persons  as  God  designed 
them."  "  What  we  hope,  what  we  think,  of  ihose  we  love 
is  true,  true  as  the  fondest  dream  of  love  and  friendship  that 
ever  shone  upon  the  childish  heart,"  she  wrote.  "  And  I  have 
no  doubt,"  says  one,  "  that  she  saw  expressions,  heard  tones, 
and  received  thoughts  from  her  companions,  which  no  one  else 
ever  saw  or  heard  from  the  same  parties." 

What  a  lofty  humility  breathes  from  these  words :  "  All  the 
good  I  have  ever  done  has  been  by  calling  on  every  nature  for 
its  highest " !    The  security  with  which  people  of  a  noble  dispo- 
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sition  approached  Margaret  indicated  the  quality  of  her  own  in- 
fiinite  tenderness." 

And  its  affluence  is  suggested  in  this  passage  from  one  of  her 
letters :  "  But  I  do  not  understand  this  hint  of  hesitation  be- 
cause you  have  many  friends  already.  We  need  not  economize, 
we  need  not  hoard  these  immortal  treasures,"  etc.  "  She  was 
never  so  pre-occupied  and  absorbed  as  to  deny  a  claimant  for 
her  affectionate  interest."  "  She  was  here  to  help  others.  As 
one  of  her  friends  writes,  'She  helped  whoever  knew  her.'" 
These  are  her  own-words :  "  It  will  not  do  to  calculate  too  closely 
with  the  affectionate  human  impulse.  We  must  consent  to  make 
many  mistakes,  or  we  should  move  too  slow  to  help  our  broth- 
ers much."    And  her  deeds  were  their  fulfillment 

Her  love  of  children  was  one  of  her  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics   "No  one  had  a  more  perfect  faculty  for  enter- 
ing into  their  sports,  their  feelings,  their  enjoyments." 

"  She  fell  at  once  into  agreeable  relations  with  her  domestics ; 
became  their  confidant,  teacher,  and  helper ;  studied  their  char- 
acters, consulted  their  convenience,  warned  them  of  their  dangers 
or  weaknesses,  and  rejoiced  to  gratify  their  worthy  tastes."  O 
rare  Margaret  Fuller !     "  She  had  an  infinite  curiosity  to  know 

individuals That  curiosity  which  longs  to  understand 

the  inward  springs  of  thought  and  action  in  their  souls."  "  Each 
was  to  her  a  study,  ^nd  she  never  rested  till  she  had  found  the 
bottom  of  every  mind."  A  feminine  Socrates  !  *'  I  know  I  can 
sympathize  with  all  who  feel  and  think,"  she  wrote.  "  Persons 
were  her  game,  especially,  if  marked  by  fortune  or  character 

or  success:  to  such  was  she  sent Indeed,  they  fell  in 

her  way,  when  the  access  might  have  seemed  difficult  by  won- 
derful casualties."  (Like  the  rare  flower,  the  Indian  arrow-head, 
to  Thoreau.)  "  She  was  infinitely  less  interested  in  literature 
than  in  life."  When  but  nineteen,  she  wrote,  "  How  much  higher, 
dear  friend,  is  the  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  the  life,  than 
anything  we  can  say !  Character  is  higher  than  intellect :  this  I 
have  long  felt  to  be  true."  "  But  she  was  formed  for  action,  and 
addressed  herself  quite  simply  to  her  part." 

"  The  friends,  whom  her  strength  of  mind  drew  to  her,  her 
good  heart  held  fast."     ***Let  me  be   Theodora,  a  bearer  of 
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heavenly  gifts  to  my  fellows/  is  written  in  her  journal. ;  and  her 
life  fulfilled  the  aspiration."  "  They  (old  friends)  think  I  ought 
to  produce  something  excellent,  while  I  am  satisfied  to  aid  in  the 
great  work  of  popular  education.  I  never  regarded  literature 
merely  as  a  collection  of  exquisite  products,  but  rather  as  a 
means  of  mutual  interpretation."  From  Italy  she  writes,  "  Art 
is  not  important  to  me  now.  I  like  only  what  little  I  find  that  is 
transcendentally  good,  and  even  with  that  feel  very  familiar  and 
calm.  I  take  interest  in  the  state  of  the  people,  their  manners, 
the  state  of  the  race  in  them."  "  In  earlier  days,  I  dreamed  of 
doing  and  being  much ;  but  now  am  content,  with  the  Magdalen, 
to  rest  my  plea  hereon,  — '  She  has  loved  much.' "  "  I  own  my 
thoughts  are  quite  fixed  on  the  daily  bulletin  of  men  and  things. 
I  expect  to  write  the  history,  but  because  it  is  so  much  in  my 
heart."  "  Nothing  good  of  me  is  left,  except  at  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  a  melting  tenderness  :  she  loves  much."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  read  some  of  her  earliest  utterances  in  the  light  that 
streams  backward  from  the  passages  just  quoted,  wTiich  proved 
to  be  among  the  last  she  wrote.  "  I  am  suffocated  and  lost  when 
I  have  not  the  bright  feeling  of  progression."  "  Yery  early  I 
knew  that  the  only  object  in  life  was  to  grow."  "  He  is  onl)r 
wise  who  can  bring  the  lowest  act  of  his  life  into  sympathy  with 
its  highest  thought.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  one  only  aim  of 
our  pilgrimage  here.  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  no  true 
philosophy  will  try  to  ignore  or  annihilate  the  material  part  of 
man,  but  will  rather  seek  to  put  it  in  its  place  as  servant  and 
minister  to  the  soul." 

"  Her  aim  was  self-culture."  Methinks  it  would  be  well  for 
those  good  people  who  think  self-culture  means  only  a  coldly 
intellectual  development,  a  refined  selfishness,  to  read  Margaret 
Fuller's  life.  Here  is  the  first  article*  in  her  creed,  if  one  may 
call  it  so.  "  I  believe  in  eternal  progression  ;  I  believe  in  a  God, 
a  beauty  and  perfection  to  which  I  am  to  strive  all  my  life  for 
assimilation."  One  writes,  "  I  have  never  met  another  in  whom 
the  inspiring  hope  of  immortality  was  so  strengthened  into  pro- 
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glorious  explanation,  that  shall  make  manifest  perfect  justice  and 
perfect  wisdom."  Of  Shelley  she  writes,  "  But  I  love  to  think  of 
those  other  spheres  in  which  so  pure  and  rich  a  being  shall  be 
perfected."  "  Her  statements  showed  fixed  regard  to  central 
laws,  and  habitual  communion  with  the  Life  of  life."  "The 
divine  Spirit  of  creation,  which  cannot  err,  which  never  sleeps, 
which  will  not  permit  evil  to  be  permanent,  nor  its  aim  of  beauty 
in  the  smallest  particular  eventually  to  fail,"  she  writes.  From 
how  deep  an  experience  are  these  words  spoken !  "  I  saw  there 
was  no  self;  that  selfishness  was  all  folly,  and  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstance ;  that  it  was  only  because  I  thought  self  real,  that  I 
suffered  ;  that  I  had  only  to  live  in  the  idea  of  the  All,  and  all 
was  mine."  These  are  words.  After  her  father's  death,  when 
she  renounced,  for  the  sake  of  her  family,  that  long-cherished 
project  of  going  to  Europe,  her  religion  proved  itself  to  be  a 
verity.  "Circumstances  have  decided  that  I  must  not  go  to 
Europe,  and  shut  upon  me  the  door,  as  I  think,-  forever,  to  the 
scenes  I  could  have  loved.  Let  me  now  try  to  forget  myself, 
and  act  for  others'  sakes."  Later,  one  writes,  "  She  was  a  right 
brave  and  heroic  woman.  She  shrunk  from  no  duty  because  of 
feeble  nerves."  Still  later,  another,  "I  think  few  have  more 
keenly  appreciated  the  material  goods  of  life,  —  rank,  riches, 
power,  luxury,  enjoyment ;  but  I  know  none  who  would  have 
more  cheerfully  surrendered  them  all  if  the  well-being  of  our 
race  could  thereby  have  been  promoted."  At  one  time,  in  Rome, 
"  She  spent  daily  some  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  often  the  entire 
night,  in  the  hospitals."  "  I  may  also  mention  here,  that  Marga- 
ret's charities,  according  to  her  means,  were  larger  than  those  of 
any  other  whom  I  ever  knew.  At  one  time,  in  Rome,  while  she 
lived  upon  the  simplest,  slenderest  fare,  spending  only  some  ten 
or  twelve  cents  a  day  for  her  dinner,  she  lent,  unsolicted,  her  last 
fifty  dollars  to  an  artist,  who  was  then  in  need.  That  it  would 
ever  be  returned  to  her,  she  did  not  know ;  but  the  doubt  did  not 
restrain  the  hand  from  giving."  Writing  of  her  family  cares 
and  dailv  duties,  she  savs.  "  T  am  trulv  errateful  for  being:  enabled 
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pursuits,  and  her  far-reaching  friendships,"  etc.  *'  Renunciation 
appears  to  be  entire,  and  I  quite  content ;  yet,  probably,  'tis  no- 
such  thing,  and  that  work  is  to  be  done  over  and  over  again,"  she 
writes  at  one  time.  Truly,  as  Thoreau  says, "  How  much  sincere 
life  the  gods  exact  before  we  can  even  utter  one  sincere  word ! " 
"  I  am  deeply  homesick,"  she  says ;  "  yet  where  is  that  home  ?  If 
not  on  earth,  why  should  we  look  to  heaven  ?  I  would  fain  truly 
live  wherever  I  must  abide,  and  bear  with  full  energy  on  my 
lot,  whatever  it  is.  .  .  .  I  would  be  gone  ;  but  whither,  I  know 
not :  if  I  cannot  make  this  spot  of  ground  yield  the  com  and 
roses,  famine  must  be  my  lot  for  ever  and  ever,  surely."  Her 
religion  was  not  "  too  sweet  nor  good  for  human  nature's  daily 
food."  "  You  are  mistaken  if  you  think  I  ever  wantonly  sacrifice 
my  health,  "  she  writes  to  a  friend.'  *'  I  have  learned  that  we 
cannot  injure  ourselves  without  injuring  others ;  and,  besides  that, 
we  have  no  right,  for  ourselves  are  all  we  know  of  heaven." 

"  Margaret  suffered  no  vice  to  insult  her  presence,  but  called 
the  offender  to  instant  account,  when  the  law  of  right  or  of 
beauty  was  violated."  "  I  have  known  her,  by  the  severity  of  her 
truth,  mow  down  a  crop  of  evil,  like  the  angel  of  retribution 
itself,  and  could  not  sufficiently  admire  her  courage."  "  I  pray 
for  truth  in  proportion  as  there  is  strength  to  receive,"  she 
writes.  These  words,  written  from  Italy,  show  how  sincere  and 
practical  she  was  in  this :  "  It  is  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me 
not  to  make  use  of  crude  impressions,  and  what  they  call  *  coffee- 
house intelligence,'  as  travelers  generally  do."  "  Her  sincerity 
was  terrible."  Life  was  no  play-spell  to  her.  "  I  have  no  belief 
in  beautiful  lives.  We  are  bom  to  be  mutilated  ;  and  the  blood 
must  flow  till  in  every  vein  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  divine 
ichor."  "He  (Goethe)  would  not  have  been  so  sure  that  all 
would  be  for  the  best,  without  our  making  an  effort  to  act  out 
the  oracles."  And  one  is  constantly  reminded  of  that  immortal 
passage  in  "  Wilhdm  Meister,"  —  "  Earnestness  alone  makes  life 
eternity,"  —  while  reading  the  "  Memoirs."  What  a  teacher 
Margaret  was !  The  word  "  devotion  "  takes  on  a  deeper  shade 
of  meaning,  as  we  read  what  she  wrote  and  did  for  education. 
Here  is  a  passage  which  shows  how  deeply  she  would  run  the 
ploughshare  in  the  fresh  soil  of  a  child's  mind ;    "  Each  new 
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child  is  a  new  thought,  and  has  bearings  and  discemings  which 
the  thoughts  older  in  date  know  not  yet,  but  must  learn."  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  although  she  had  ''  always  thought  all 
that  was  said  about  the  anti-religious  tendency  of  a  classical 
education  to  be  old  wives'  tales,"  after  teaching  a  while,  she 
writes,  "  I  really  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their  morale  steady,  and 
am  inclined  to  think  many  of  my  own  skeptical  sufferings  are 
traceable  to  this  source."  Thus  she  writes  in  regard  to  her 
method  of  teaching :  "  General  activity  of  mind,  accuracy  in 
processes,  constant  looking  for  principles,. and  search  after  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,  are  the  habits  I  strive  to  develop."  "  My 
wish  has  been,  to  purify  my  own  conscience,  when  near  them  ; 
give  clear  view  of  the  aims  of  this  life ;  show  them  where  the 
magazines  of  knowledge  lie ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  themselves 
and  the  Spirit  who  must  teach  and  help  them  to  sdf-impulse." 
"Young  persons  can  be  best  governed  by  addressing  their 
highest  nature."  "I  had  made  every  other  end  subordinate  to 
that  of  spiritual  growth."  These  words  are  in  the  same  vein : 
''  It  was  not  meant  that  the  soul  should  cultivate  the  earth,  but 
that  the  earth  should  educate  and  maintain  the  soul."  And 
^'We  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  poetry  of  life  was  not 
something  aside, — a  path  that  might  or  might  not  be  trod :  it 
was  the  only  path  t)f  the  true  soul."  Doubtless  no  teacher  ever 
came  nearer  her  pupils.  When  taking  leave  of  the  boys  she  had 
taught  in  Providence,  she  says,  "I  spoke  a  few  appropriate 
words  to  each,  mentioning  his  peculiar  errors  and  good  deeds,- 
mingling  some  advice  with  more  love,  which  will,  I  hope,  make  it 
remembered."  Parting  with  the  older  ,girls,  "  We  all  sat  for 
some  moments  weeping."  Ah !  she  need  not  have  regretted  that 
she  was  more  woman  than  artist. 

And  yet,  with  her  "  passionate  love  for  the  beautiful,  which 
comprehended  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  art,"  it  is  not 
strange  that  she  should  write  jhus :  "  Had  I  but  as  much 
creative  genius  as  I  have  apprehensiveness."  ''  I  have  no  art  in 
which  to  vent  the  swell  of  a  soul  as  deep  as  thine,  Beethoven, 
and  of  a  kindred  frame."  "  I  cannot  make  the  one  bright  drop, 
like  champagne  in  ice,  but  must  pour  a  full  gush,  if  I  speak  at 
all,  and  not  think  whether  the  water  is  clear  either." 
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Nevertheless,  she  was  an  artist  .  Not  seldom  does  she  distil 
the  very  essence  of  a  subject  in  a  few  choice  words.  Speaking 
of  the  Romans,  she  says,  "  They  did  not  grow,  —  they  built 
themselves  up,  or  were  built  up."  Rome  stands  for,  was  the 
expression  of,  "  The  will,  the  resolve,  of  man."  Margaret  built 
•  on  that  foundation.  She  says,  "  I  steadily  loved  this  ideal  (the 
Roman)  in  my  childhood ; "  and  "  In  vain  for  me  are  men  more,  if 
they  are  less  than  Romans."  How  much .  is  expressed  in  this 
short  sentence,  referring  to  herself :  "  A  mind  disorderly,  per- 
haps ill-fufnished,  but  spacious  and  life-warm."  Of  music  she 
writes,  "  Music  seems  to  contain  everything  in  nature,  unfolded 
into  perfect  harmony."  A  friend  says,  "She  found  no  full  ex- 
pression of  the  tide  of  life  within  her,  but  in  music.  Beethoven's 
symphony  was  the  only  right  thing  the  city  of  the  Puritans  had 
for  her."  After  visiting  Niagara,  she  wrote,  "  The  place  is  what 
I  expected.  It  is  too  great  and  beautiful  to  agitate  or  surprise :  it 
satisfies.     It  does  not  excite  thought,  but  fully  occupies." 

The  bust  of  Napoleon  elicits  this  remark :  "  You  turn  from 
him,  feeling  that  he  is  not  a  product  of  the  day,  but  of  the  ages, 
and  that  the  ages  must  judge  him."  Of  Michael  Angelo,  she 
says,  "  Created  anew  by  the  genius  of  this  man,  we  would  create 
language  anew,  and  give  him  a  word  of  response  worthy  his 
sublime  profession  of  faith."  "No  sibyls  have  existed  like  those 
of  Michael  Angelo :  those  of  Raphael  are  the  true  brides  of  God, 
but  not  themselves  divine."  "It  is  indeed  the  two  geniuses  of 
Greece  and  Jewry,  which  are  reproduced  in  these  two  men." 
"  One  is  not  higher  than  the  other."  Here  is  a  motto  for  the 
wall  of  our  bed-chamber :  "  The  man  who  clears  the  barnacles 
from  the  keel  is  more  essential  than  he  who  hoists  the  pennant 
on  the  lofty  mast."  This  must  strike  out  an  echo  from  every 
heart :  "  There  is  surely  a  mystic  thrill  betwixt  children  of  one 
mother,  which  can  never  cease  to  be  felt  till  the  soul  is  quite 
bom  anew."  After  seeing  Coleridge,  she  writes,  "  His  eloquence, 
subtile  and  forcible  as  the  wind,  full  and  gently  falling  as  the 
evening  dew."  Thus  she  spoke  of  the  lakes  of  Loch  Lomond : 
"  Amid  which  gleam  the  lakes,  like  eyes  that  tell  the  secrets  of 
the  earth,  and  drink  in  those  of  the  heavens." 

And,  if  conversation  belongs  to  the  department  of  the  fine 
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arts,  Margaret  was  surely  an  inspired  artist.  One  friend  writes, 
"  Her  speech  seemed  the  result  of  some  organic  provision  that 
made  finished  sentences  as  natural  to  her  as  blundering  and 
hesitation  are  to  most  of  us.  With  a  little  more  imagination, 
she  would  have  made  an  excellent  improvisatrice." 

Another,  "  Always  I  found  her  open-eyed  to  beauty,  fresh  for 
wonder,  with  wings  poised  for  flight,  and  fanning  the  coming 
breeze  of  inspiration."  Still  another, "  And,  had  she  been  attracted 
to  the  stage,  would  have  been  the  first  actress  America  has  pro- 
duced, whether  in  tragedy  or  comedy."  One  feels  that  hers  was 
a  loftier  vocation  than  even  that  highest  of  the  imitative  arts. 
Many  noble  actresses  have  "  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature  ; "  but 
where,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  is  there  an  example  of  such  a 
circle  as  Margaret  Fuller  gathered  about  her  for  six  years  there 
in  Boston  ?  Fortunate  were  the  women  who  might  avail  them- 
selves of  a  privilege  never  before  enjoyed  by  woman.  While 
the  undertaking  was  yet  in  embryo,  she  writes,  "  Could  a  circle 
be  assembled  in  earnest,  desirous  to  answer  the  questions,  What 
were  we  born  to  do  ?  and  how  shall  we  do  it  ?  which  so  few  ever 
propose  for  themselves  till  their  best  years  are  gone  by,  I  should 
think  the  undertaking  a  noble  one,"  etc. 

One  who  was  present  writes,  "  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
class  of  ladies  in  Boston,  Miss  Fuller's  thoughts  were  much 
illustrated,  and  all  was  said  with  the  most  captivating  address 
and  grace,  and  with  beautiful  modesty."  She  herself  writes, 
"  My  class  is  prosperous.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  rouse  at 
once  the  tone  of  simple  earnestness  which  can  scarcely,  when 
once  awakened,  cease  to  vibrate.  .  .  .  Thoughts,  not  opinions, 
have  ruled  the  hour  every  time."  A  lady  said,  "  I  never  heard, 
read  of,  or  imagined  a  conversation  at  all  equal  to  this  we  have 
now  heard."  Another,  "And  truly  I  feel  just  now- such  a  sepa- 
ration from  pain  and  illness,  such  a  consciousness  of  true  life, 
while  suffering  most,  that  pain  has  no  effect  but  to  steal  some  of 
my  time."  "  Certain  it  is  that  Margaret  never  appears,  when  I 
see  her,  either  so  brilliant  and  deep  in  thought,  or  so  desirous  to 
please,  or  so  modest,  or  so  heart-touching,  as  in  this  very  party." 
What  was  its  object  ?  "  To  learn  from  each  other  and  ourselves 
the  highest  ends  of  life."    At  one  of  the  meetings,  the  question 
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was,  "  What  is  life  ? "  "  Mrs.  A.  B.  said  she  thought  the  object  of 
life  was  to  attain  absolute  freedom.  At  this,  Margaret  immedi- 
ately and  visibly  kindled."  A  member  of  the  circle  writes,  *'  She, 
amid  all  her  infirmities,  studies  and  thinks  with  the  seriousness 
of  one  upon  oath,  and  there  has  not  been  a  single  conversation 
this  winter,  in  either  class,  that  had  not  in  it  the  spirit  which 
giveth  life."  "She  proceeds  in  her  search  after  the  unity  of 
things,  the  divine  harmony,  not  by  exclusion,  but  by  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  so  no  poorest,  saddest  spirit  but  she  will  lead  to 
hope  and  faith.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  her  acceptance 
of  evil  was  too  great,  —  that  her  theory  of  the  good  to  be  educed 
proved  too  much." 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1844,  Margaret  writes,  "  It  was  the  last 
day  with  my  class.  How  noble  has  been  my  experience  of  such 
relations  now  for  six  years,  and  with  so  many  and  so  various 
minds  !  Life  is  worth  living,  is  it  not  ? "  I  think,  that,  even  in 
that  early  day,  she  could  have  answered  the  question,  "  What  do 
women  want .? "  and  that  some  who  do  not  believe  they  want  any- 
thing might  be  persuaded  to  think  otherwise,  were  Margaret 
Fuller  now  present  amongst  us.  For  she  has  left  some  earnest 
words  with  regard  to  the  "  Woman  Question  ; "  and  so,  "  beihg 
dead,  yet  speaketh."  "  I  love  best  to  be  a  woman,  but  woman- 
hood is  at  present  too  straitly  bounded  to  give  me  scope."  "  In- 
deed, all  that  is  wanting  is,  that  man  should  prove  his  own  free- 
dom by  making  her  free.  .  .  .  Let  him  trust  her  entirely,  and 
give  her  every  privilege  already  acquired  for  himself."  "  Nature 
has  pointed  out  her  ordinary  sphere  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
physical  existence.  ^She  cannot  wander  far.  If  here  and  there 
the  gods  send  their  missions  through  women,  as  through  men, 
let  them  speak  without  remoi^trance.  In  no  age  have  men  been 
wholly  able  to  hinder  them.  ...  It  is  men's  fault  that  there 
ever  were  Aspasias  and  Ninons.  These  exquisite  forms  were 
intended  for  the  shrines  of  virtue."    "  Sex,  like  rank,  wealth, 
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the  fullest  recognition  of  social  and  political  equality  with  the 
rougher  sex  ;  the  freest  access  to  all  stations,  professions,  employ- 
ments, which  are  open  to  any,"  —  wrote  one  who  now  "  strongly 
advises  women  not  to  want  suffrage."  It  seems  to  me  her  an- 
swer to  that  question,  "  What  do  women  want  ? "  would  have 
been  "  Freedom,"  if  indeed  it  is  not  already  answered  by  her 
life  and  writings.  For  she  was  as  sincere  a  lover  of  nature  and 
freedom  as  Thoreau. 

"  How  wearisome  now  appears  that  thorough-bred  millefleuf 
beauty,  the  distilled  result  of  ages  of  European  culture !  Give 
me  rather  the  wild  heath  on  the  lonely  hiUside,  than  such  a 
rose-tree  from  the  daintily  clipped  garden,"  Does  not  this  re- 
mind one  of  Thoreau's  preference  for  swamps }  "  No  book  is 
good  enough  to  read  in  the  open  air,  among  these  moutains," 
she  writes  from  the  Hudson-River  Highlands.  Of  one  woman, 
she  says,  "  She  is  a  natural  person,  a  most  rare  thing  in  this  age 
of  cant  and  pretension."  "  Among  Mariana's  irregularities  was  a 
great  aversion  to  the  meal-time  ceremonies."  "Common  ties 
had  not  bound  me ;  there  were  no  traditionary  notions  in  my 
mind ;  I  believed  in  nothing  merely  because  others  believed  in 
it ;  I  had  taken  no  feelings  on  trust."  Fortunate  one  I  "  Every 
year  I  live,  I  dislike  routine  more  and  more." 

"  All  the  great  writers,  all  the  persons  who  have  been  dear  to 
me,  I  have  found  and  chosen:  they  have  not  been  proposed  to 
me.     My  intimacy  with  them  came  upon  me  as  natural  eras, 
unexpected  and  thrice  dear."     "  Why  bind  one's  self  to  a  central 
or  any  doctrine  i     How  much  nobler  stands  a  man   entirely 
unpledged,  unbound ! "     "  She  was  still  inclined  to  seek  sover- 
eign independence  in  comparative  isolation."     "But,  though  I 
like  to  hear  you,  as  I  say,  and  think  somehow  your  reproof  does 
me  good,  by  myself,  I  return  to  my  native. bias,  and  feel  as  if 
there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  universe  for  my  faults,  and  as  if 
I  could  not  spend  time  in  thinking  of    them  when  so  many 
things  interest  me  more."     "  But  I  must  follow  my  own  law,  and 
bide  my  time,  even  if,  like  CEdipus,  I  should  return  a  criminal. 
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« 
circumstance,  only  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  liberty  of  law,  to 
know  that  license  is  the  foe  of  freedom." 

Her  articles  in  the  "  Tribune  "  were  not  her  best  efforts,  partly 
because  "  it  hindered  her  free  action  to  aim  at  popular  effect." 
"  What  a  vulgarity  there  seems  in  this  writing  for  the  multitude ! " 
she  says.  Among  her  latest  words  are  these :  "  I  did  long  to 
lead  a  simple,  natural  life,  at  home^  learning  of  my  child,  and 
writing  only  when  imperatively  urged  by  the  need  of  utterance." 

From  Italy  she  writes,  "  Keep  free  from  false  ties :  they  are 
the  curse  of  life.     I  find  myself  so  happy  here,  alone  and  free." 

Before  this,  she  had  written,  "  But,  driven  from  home  to  home, 
as  a  renouncer,  I  get  the  picture  and  the  poetry  of  each."  [Per- 
haps the  picture,  but  not  the  poetry.     Burns  says, — 

"  To  make  a  happy  fireside  for  weans  and  wife, 
Is  the  true  pathos  and  sublime  of  human  life."] 

The  following  passage,  from  her  earlier  writings,  seems  to  link 
her  with  that  far  past,  when  religion  grew  out-of-doors,  a  hardy 
plant  indigenous  to  the  soil,  instead  of  a  delicate  exotic  thriving 
only  in  the  close,  artificial  atmosphere  of  a  hot-house.  "  This 
destiny  of  the  thinker,  and  (shall  I  dare  to  say  it } )  of  the  poetic 
priestess,  sibylline,  dwelling  in  the  cave,  or  amid  the  Lybian 
sands,  lay  yet  unfolded  in  my  mind." 

Later,  a  friend  says  of  her,  "  She  had  some  faith,  more  or  less 
distinct,  in  a  fate,  and  in  a  guardian  genius,  .  .  .  which  her 
own  experiences,  early  and  late,  seemed  strangely  to  justify." 
Another,  "There  were  seasons  when  she  seemed  borne  irresisti- 
bly on  to  the  verge  of  prophecy,  and  fully  embodied  one's  no- 
tions of  a  sibyl."  "  I  know  not  how  otherwise  to  describe  her 
subtile  charm  than  by  saying  that  she  was  at  once  a  clairvoyant 
and  a  magnetizer." .  Doubtless  the  disease  and  pain  of  which 
she  was  "  all  her  lifetime  the  victim,"  nurtured,  if  they  did  not 
engender,  abnormal  tendencies,  and  a  feverish,  unnatural  intense- 
ness.  "  When  she  turned  her  head  on  one  side,  she  alleged  she 
had  second-sight  like  St.  Francis." 

"  I  have  a  great  share  of  Typhon  to  the  Osiris,  wild  rush  and 
leap,  blind  force  for  the  sake  of  force,"  she  writes. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  passages  in  her  "  Memoirs  "  which  leave 
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so  abiding  an  impression  as  those  constantly  recurring,  in  which 
her  loneliness  and  unhappiness  are  told,  or  only  hinted.  "  From 
a  very  early  age,  I  have  felt  that  I  was  not  born  to  the  common 
womanly  lot.  I  knew  I  should  never  find  a  being  who  could 
keep  the  key  of  my  character ;  that  there  would  be  none  on 
whom  I  could  always  lean,  from  whom  I  could  always  learn ; 
that  I  should  be  a  pilgrim  and  sojourner  on  earth  ;  and  that  the 
birds  and  foxes  would  be  surer  of  a  place  to  lay  the  head  than 
I.  .  .  .  Such  beings  can  only  find  their  homes  in  hearts." 

"  I  have  known  some  happy  hours,  but  they  all  lead  to  sorrow." 
Her  strQng  personality  "  brought  her  near  to  all  people,"  her 
strong  individuality  "  isolated  her."  "  Her  life  concentrated  it- 
self on  certain  happy  days,  happy  hours,  happy  moments.  The 
rest  was  a  void."  "  She  had  a  feeling  that  she  pught  to  have 
been  a  man,  and  said  of  herself,  '  A  man's  ambition,  with  a 
woman's  heart,  is  an  evil  lot.'  As  if  this  athletic  soul  craved  a 
larger  atmosphere  than  it  found."  "  Will  there  never  be  a  being 
to  combine  a  man's  mind  and  woman's  heart,  and  who  yet  finds 
life  too  rich  to  weep  over.^  Never."  She  writes,  "George 
Sand  disappoints  me,  as  almost  all  beings  have."  "  Of  a  disposi- 
tion that  requires  the  most  refined,  the  most  exalted  tenderness, 
without  charms  to  inspire  it,"  "  I  hate  not  to  be  beautiful,  when 
all  around  is  so."  "  I  remain  fixed  ;  to  be  without  churlishness 
or  coldness,  as  much  alone  as  possible."  ^  This  is  surely  morbid 
and  unjust:  "No  one* loves  me;  but  I  love  many  a  good  deal, 
and  see,  more  or  less,  into  their  eventual  beauty." 

"  She  was  a  woman,  an  orphan,  without  beauty,  without 
money."  It  does  seem  hard  that  a  being  with  her  gifts  should 
be  hampered  by  poverty  all  her  life.  Who  did  sin,  this  woman, 
or  society,  that  it  should  be  so  f  "  But  now  I  drink  only  the 
wormwood  of  the  minute,  and  that  has  always  equal  parts,  —  a 
drop  of  sweet  to  a  drop  of  bitter."  A  friend  writes,  "  Yet  more 
and  more  distinctly  did  I  catch  a  plaintive  tone  of  sorrow  in  her 
thought  and  speech,  like  the  wail  of  an  iEolian  harp  heard  at 
intervals  from  some  upper  window."  "  Have  I  never  yet  seen 
so  much  as  one  of  my  spiritual  family.?"  she  says.  *  There 
comes  a  consciousness  that  I  have  no  real  hold  on  life, — no  real, 
permanent  connection  with  any  souL  I  seem  a  wandering  intelli- 
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gence,  driven  from  spot  to  spot,  that  I  may  learn  all  secrets,  and 
fulfill  a  circle  of  knowledge.  This  thought  envelops  me  like  a 
cold  atmosphere." 

Not  long  before  her  departure  from  Italy,  she  wrote  thus :  "  It 
will,  indeed,  be  just  like  all  the  rest,  if  these  sacrifices  are  made 
in  vain."  "  Yet  I  have  little  faith  in  the  Paternal  love  I  need,  so 
ruthless  or  so  malignant  seems  the  government  of  this  earth." 
"  Yes,  I  am  weary,  and  faith  soars  and  sings  no  more."  Alas ! 
she  never  found,  at  least  never  possessed,  the  philosopher's 
stone.  But  it  is  not  just  to  detach  these  last  passages  from 
their  connection,  without  keeping  steadily  in  mind  th^  morbid 
intenseness  of  her  nature,  and  that  she  was  "  tired  out,"  as  she 
says.  One  who  had  once  written,  "  For  that  Power  ...  is  good 
to  me,  and  bids  me  call  unhappiness  happy,"  and  "  Whatever  the 
past  has  been,  I  feel  that  I  have  always  been  reading  on  and 
on,  and  that  the  Soul  of  all  souls  has  been  patient,  in  love  to 
mine,"  could  never  quite  lose  faith  in  the  Divine.  We  do  not 
forget  that  even  Jesus  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  my  God !  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  i " 

Whatever  her  feelings  may  have  been  with  regard  to  individ- 
ual progress  and  eventual  happiness,  she  was  not  an  Optimist 
for  the  race  on  this  earth,  as  the  following  words  show :  "  Uto- 
pia it  is  impossible  to  build  up.  At  least,  my  hopes  for  our  race 
on  this  our  planet  are  more  limited  than  those  of  most  of  my 
friends."  This  touches  one  the  more  deeply,  when  one  remem- 
bers how  she  worked  for  the  advancement  of  the  race  all  her 
life.  A  friend  writes,  "  She  was  here,  among  our  anxious  citi- 
zens and  frivolous  fashionists,  as  if  sent  to  reform  and  polish 
her  countrymen,  and  announce  a  better  day." 

Might  she  not  have  been  listening  to  that "  dawn  of  the  birds," 
which  precedes  the  dawn  of  the  day,  when  she  wrote,  "  How- 
ever, one  thing  seems  sure,  that  many  persons  will  soon,  some- 
how, somewhere,  throw  off  a  part  at  least  of  these  terrible 
weights  of  the  social  contract,  and  see  if  they  cannot  lie  more  at 
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tal  movement  in  New  England."  The  following  passage  from 
Margaret's  pen  reminds  one  of  Goethe's  memorable  words : 
"  Nay,  even  on  sin  and  crime  to  look  not  as  hinderances,  but  to 
honor  and  love,  them  as  furtherances  of  what  is  holy." 

"  Neither  did  I  believe  in  the  hope  of  excluding  evil  (at  Brook 
Farm) ;  for  that  was  a  growth  of  nature,  and  one  condition  of  the 
development  of  good."  The  objections  she  made  to  the  pro- 
posed experiment  at  Brook  Farm  were  characteristic.  "  Her 
objections,  to  be  sure,  were  of  the  usual  kind,  and  turnecf  mainly 
upon  two  points,  the  difficulty  of  so  allying  labor  and  capital  as 
to  secure  the  hoped-for  co-operation,  and  the  danger  of  merging 
the  individual  in  the  mass  to  such  degree  as  to  paralyze  energy, 
heroism,  and  genius." 

Writing  about  Transcendentalism,  she  speaks  thus  :  "  The  for- 
lornness,  the  want  of  fit  expression,  the  darkness  as  to  what  is  to 
be  expressed,  even  that  characterize  our  time."  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  yet  the  witches  have  not  swept  all  the  cobwebs  out  of 
the  sky.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  following  passage  ibout 
the  Church :  "  The  Church  was  the  growth  of  human  nature, 
and  it  is  so  still.  It  is  but  one  result  of  the  impulse  which  makes 
two  friends  clasp  one  another's,  hands,  look  into  one  another's 
eyes  at  sight  of  beauty,  or  the  utterance  of  a  feeling  of  piety. 
.  .  .  They  like  that  one  voice  should  tell  the  thoughts  of  several 
minds,  pne  gesture  proclaim  that  the  same  life  is  at  the  same 
moment  in  many  breasts."  "  The  church  is  now  rather  a  lec- 
ture-room than  a  place  of  worship :  it  should  be  a  school  for 
mutual  instruction."  And  what  she  thought  about  Jesus,  has, 
if  possible,  a  deeper  significance  now  than  when  she  wrote  thus  : 
"  For,  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  must  all  be  made 
alive,  if  understood  in  the  larger  sense  of  every  man  his  own 
Saviour,  and  Jesus  only  representative  of  the  way  all  must  walk 
to  accomplish  our  destiny,  is  indeed  a  worthy  gospel.".  In  her 
"  Credo,"  she  says,  "  Evil  is  obstruction :    Good  is  accomplish- 
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the  prophet  of  Nazareth  ;  yet  there  will  surely  be  another  mani- 
festation of  that  Word  which  was  in  the  beginning.  .  .  .  We 
want  a  life  more  complete  and  various  than  that  of  Christ." 

One  pauses  long  over  the  following  words,  which  were  written 
after  Margaret  had  seen  the  Kennebec  River.  She  says,  "  It  was 
the  first  river  I  ever  sailed  up,  realizing  all  which  that  emblem 
discloses  of  life.  Greater  still  would  the  chajrm  have  been  to 
sail  downward  along  an  unknown  stream,  seeking,  not  a  home, 
but  a  ship  upon  the  ocean." 

Thus  she  sailed  towards  Europe,  never  to  be  welcomed  back. 

One  can  but  rejoice  that  at  last  it  was  her  privilege  to  "  wan- 
der about  amid  the  old  walks  and  columns "  of  "  Rome,  my 
country,  city  of  the  soul."  Thus  she  writes  from  Italy :  "  Rome 
was  much  poisoned  to  me.  But,  after  a  time,  its  genius  tri- 
umphed, and  I  became  absorbed  in  its  proper  life.  .  .  .  The 
whole  heart  must  be  yielded  up  to  it.  It  is  something  really 
transcendent,  both  spirit  and  body."  "In  the  first  week  (in 
Venice),  floating  about  in  a  gondola,  I  seemed  to  find  myself 
again."  "  Enough  to  say,  Italy  receives  me  as  a  long-lost-  child, 
and  I  feel  myself  a/  home  here."  "  My  life  at  Rome  is  thus  far 
all  I  hoped.  I  have  not  been  so  well  since  I  was  a  child,  nor  so 
happy  ever,  as  during  the  last  six  weeks."  This  was  soon  after 
her  marriage. 

March  29,  1848,  she  writes,  "  I  rejoice  to  be  in  Europe  at  this 
time,  and  shall  return  possessed  of  a  great  history.  Perhaps  I 
shall  be  called  to  act  ...  A  glorious  flame  burns  higher 
and  higher  in  the  heart  of  the  nations."  "  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  this  public  drama,  and  wish  to  see  it  played  out  Methinks  I 
have  my  part  therein,  either  as  actor  or  historian."  "  I  am  no 
bigoted  -republican,  yet  I  think  that  form  of  government  will 
eventually  pervade  the  civilized  world.  Italy  may  not  be  ripe  for 
it  yet,  but  I  doubt  if  she  feels  peace  earlier."  "  They  are  people 
(the  Italian  peasantry)  whom  I  could  love  and  live  with.  Bread 
and  grapes  imong  them  would  suflSce  me."  "  You  cannot  con- 
ceive the  enchantment  of  this  place.  .  .  .  Those  have  riot 
lived  who  have  not  seen  Rome'' 

How  she  became  identified  with  Italy !  "  If  I  came  home  at 
this  moment,  I  should  feel  as  if  forced  to  leave  my  own  home^ 
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my  own  people!'  She  knew  and  loved  Mazzini,  and  thus  speaks 
of  him  in  one  of  her  letters :  "  Mazzini  is  a  great  man.  In  mind, 
a  great  poetic  statesman ;  in  heart,  a  lover :  in  action,  decisive 
and  full  of  Resource  as  Caesar.  .  .  .  Dearly  I  love  Mazzini. 
His  soft,  radiant  look  makes  melancholy  music  in  my  soul :  it 
consecrates  my  present  life,  that,  like  the  Magdalen,  I  may,  at 
the  important  hour,  shed  all  the  consecrated  ointment  on  his 
head.  There  is  one,  Mazzini,  who  understands  thee  well ;  who 
knew  thee  no  less,  when  an  object  of  popular  fear,  than  now,  of 
idolatry  ;  and  who,  if  the  pen  be  not  held  too  feebly,  will  help 
posterity  to  know  thee  too." 

O  true  woman's  heart !  We  are  amazpd  at  Margaret  Fuller's 
genius  and  power ;  we  reverence  her  goodness :  but  it  is  her 
essential  womanhood,  her  power  of  loving,  which  draws  our 
hearts  to  her.  And  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  on,  and  she 
becomes  more  deeply  and  widely  known,  must  she  "find  her 
home  in  hearts,"  thus  proving  not  alone  a  "  wandering  intelli- 
gence fulfilling  a  circle  of  knowledge,"  but  a  beneficent  power 
to  greaten  and  elevate  and  purify  whatever  soul  she  may  enter 
in  and  abide  with. 


TO    M.  F.  O. 

WHY  sought  we,  Pearl,  in  vain  for  thee, 
Beneath  the  billows  of  the  sea, 
Save  that  the  King  of  kings  had  set 
Thee  before 'him  in  the  gate, 
Whereby  we  who  work  and  wait 
Into  heaven  shall  be  let  ? 

Ere  yet  we  reach  thy  dwelling-place, 
And  meet,  transfigured,  face  to  face, 
Oh  !  now  that  thou  art  satisfied, 
Turn  back  to  us,  in  loving  ruth, 
Thine  eyes  illuminate  with  truth. 
We  fear  not,  like  the  Israelite, 
Lest  we'perish  at  the  sight ; 
Content  if  truth  on  earth  abide, 
Content  if  God  be  glorified. 
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A  CONVERSATION.  BY  A.  BRONSON  ALCOTT* 

"  What  is  jiow  called  the  Christian  religion  existed  among  the  ancients, 
and  was  not  wanting  from  the  beginning  of  human-kind  till  Christ  came  in 
the  fl%sh,  since  when,  the  true  religion,  which  already  existed,  begins  to  be 
called  the  Christian  religion.". — St.  Augustine. 

E  naturally  take  up  our  subject  from  the  plane  of  the 


w 


senses.  * 


When  one  attempts  to  conceive  of  a  superior  soul,  a  divine 
being,  how  does  he  shape  his  thought  ?  Does  he  take  his  senses 
along  with  him  into  the  shaping  of  it  ?  Does  he  make  an  im-^ 
age  of  his  conception  ?  Does  he  make  an  idol,  which  is  a 
sensuous  image  ?  Or  does  he  conceive  it  as  an  idea,  —  an  image 
of  the  mind  ?  The  senses  perceive  idols  only ;  all  things  being 
idols,  or  symbols  of  ideas,  and  ideas  being  forms  of  thought. 
Then  how  far  do  his  affections  enter  into  his  thought?  Then, 
again,  how  far  does  he  impersonate  his  thought,  conceive  it  as 
embracing  all  attributes  which  he  himself  embosoms,  spiritual, 
intellectual,  yet  unfolded  infinitely,  and  passing  his  comprehen- 
sion ?  In  other  words,  how  far  does  he  idealize,  divinize,  deify, 
that  thought  or  idea,  and  inpersonate  it.  as  God  ? 

Here  we  have  these  three  forms  .of  thought,  — the  sensuous, 
which  makes  God  a  thing,  an  idol ;  the  intellectual  or  ideal,  which 
conceives  him  as  an  idea  of  the  mind,  independent  of  the  senses  ; 
and  that  spiritual  form,  which  embosoms  him  as  a  Person.  If  a 
thing,  how  difiering  essentially  from  any  object  in  nature  ?  If 
an  idea,  it  were  a  form  of  thought  answering  a  demand  of  the 
intellect  only.  Could  we  love  it,  worship  it,  pray  to  it,  in  either 
of  those  forms }  Must  He  not  be  present  in  idea,  answering  to 
the  intellect ;  be  felt  also  as  a  person,  answering  to  our  affec- 
tions ;  have  a  will,  distinguishing  person  from  thing  ;  be  Spirit 
therefore,  and  creator  ? 

♦  Reported  for  The  Radical  by  J.  M.  W.  Yerrington. 
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•  That  first  conception  is  atheistic,  since  it  virtually  ignores 
spirit,  and  reduces  all  things  to  mere  matter.  The  highest 
name  we  can  give  it  would  be  idolatry,  blind  idolatry,  —  the  wor- 
ship of  appearances.  The  second  form,  the  worship  of  ideas, 
would  also  be  idolatry ;  at  best,  semi-idolatrous.  The  highest 
form  described  would  be  Theistic,  —  the  worship  of  the  true 
personal  God,  in  whose  image  we  are  formed  ;  the  God  in  whom 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  Personality ^  then,  of  neces- 
sity, is  included  in  any  true  conception  of  God.  If  resolved 
into  thing,  thought,  principle,  law,  idea,  he  were  but  an  imper- 
sonal force.  We  think,  then,  we  are  devout  in  affirming,  that 
the  true  God  is  the  person,  —  the  one  supreme  person,  from 
whom  our  proper  personality  is  derived.  And  here  let  us  make 
a  distinction,  lest  we  confuse  the  conception  of  personality  with 
that  of  individuality.  As  creatures,  as  "  James  "  and  "  Eliza," 
we  are  distinctive  individuals ;  yet,  as  persons,  we  are  one,  — 
partakers  of  one  essence,  one  spiritually  with  God :  otherwise 
we  were  without  wills  to  guide  us, — were  the  victims  of  chance, 
subjects  of  the  struggling  activity  which  we  see  around  us. 

There  is  a  form  of  cold  idealism,  in  which  the  religious  senti- 
ment sometimes  enshrines  itself, — Pantheism,  —  the  blending  of 
all  things,  all  thoughts,  all  matters,  all  minds,  creatures,  into  an 
impersonal  individuality,  which  it  names  God.  Theism  accepts 
personality ;  finds  a  living  unity  in  the  soul,  the  intellect,  the 
affections,  in  the  will.  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  said  Jesus. 
"  I  in  Thee  and  Thou  in  me,"  personally,  ihdissolubly,  one.  Erase 
that  saying  from  the  New  Testament,  what  remains  that  had  not 
been  spoken  before  ?  The  life  of  the  Nazarene  but  illustrates 
the  thought  in  action.  And  hence  the  grandeur  and  divinity  of 
a  life  growing  out  of  his  perception  that  himself  and  the  God- 
head were  one.  It  was  Theism,  pure,  personal,  as  distinguished 
from  ideal  Theism,  sensuous  Atheism,  or  spiritual  Pantheism. 
It  was  transcendent  Divinity. 

And  one  might  say  the  argument  still  concerns  one  or  other 
of  those  forms.  "  Christ  is  God,"  says  orthodoxy,  "  absolutely 
the  personal  God."  Yes,  in  the  true  sense.  And  are  not  all 
men,  as  far  as  they  resemble  him,  as  they  are  born  out  of  their 
senses,  —  that  is,  born  again  into  the  Spirit  and  mind  of  God  ? 
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God  is  love,  and  whosoever  loves  partakes  of  God.  Is  it  blas- 
phemous for  one  to  re-affirm  his  oneness  with  God,  in  the 
like  sense  ?  Not  to  affirm  as  much  were  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  every  heart,  against  the  human  race. 

But  every  faith  has  its  physics  as  metaphysics.  And  have  we 
not  now  dwelt  long  enough  in  the  metaphysics  to  translate  our- 
selves by  thought  out  of  the  senses,  out  of  the  physical,  into  the 
spiritual  and  personal  ?  Just  as  the  lower  faculties  predominate, 
we  remain  idolaters  ;  as  the  higher  gifts  rule,  Theists.  What  a 
steep  pair  of  stairs  the  mind  is  !  All  the  way  down  from  per- 
sonality to  atom,  —  down  to  this,  and  up  to  the  Godhead,  from  soul 
to  sense,  and  through  sense  to  soul  again,  ascending,  descending, 
through  the  successive  chambers  of  the  heavenly  house. 

Our  choices  are  Saviours  or  Satans !  We  mount  to  heaven, 
descend  to  the  pit,  on  the  choices  we  make.  The  free  will  is  the 
Redeemer,  the  Christ  within. 

But  one  plays  his  part  ostentatiously  in  attempting  to  carry 
Olympus  at  once,  and  alone.  Shall  we  now  have  the  quiet  ques- 
tioning which  helps  forward  our  theme  so  much } 

A  Lady.  Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  your  idea  of 
personality  i  Is  it  not  necessary,  in  talking  to  the  masses,  to 
embody  it  in  a  human  form  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.    The  masses  are  all  persons. 

Questioner.  Yes  ;  but  must  we  not  bring  this  ideal  of  God 
in  the  guise  of  man  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  They  alreiady  have  him  so ;  they  will  have  him 
so,  —  the  God-man,  instead  of  the  man-God. 

Questioner.     Is  not  their  idea  very  lovely  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Holiness  is  lovely  in  human  form.  That  is  the 
beauty  of  Christ.  If  divinity  had  not  shone  forth  in  his 
countenance,  conversation,  character,  then  he  would  not  have 
been  personally  attractive  and  worshiped.  Culture,  spiritual  cul- 
ture, finds  God  where  he  is.    .  * 

Questioner.  You  mention  three  stages  of  development  in 
man,  which  might  be  designated  as  the  sensuous  stage,  the  stage 
of  the  understanding,  and  the  stage  of  the  reason.  You  said, 
also,  that  most  men  were  in  the  first  of  these  stages.  Must  they 
not  pass  through  the  other  to  reach  the  stage  of  reason,  of 
personality  ? 
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Mr.  Alcott.  All  who  are  bom  there  must  certainly.  That 
is  the  process  of  culture,  of  regeneration.  Let  me  read  a  pas- 
sage from  an  English  poet :  — 

**  *  Make  us  a  God,'  said  man : 
Power  first  die  voice  obeyed, 
And  soon  a  monstrous  form 
Its  worshipers  dismayed ; 
Uncouth  and  huge,  by  nations  rude  adore'd 
With  savage  rit^s  and  sacrifice  aU^orred. 

'"Make  us  a  God,'  said  man ; 
Art  next  the  voice  obeyed ; 
Lovely,  serene,  and  grand. 
Uprose  the  Athenian  maid,  — 
The  perfect  statue,  Greece,  with  wreathed  brows^ 
Adores  in  festal  rites  and  lyric  vows." 

" '  Make  us  a  God,'  said  man  :• 
Religion  followed  Art, 
And  answered,  *  Look  within, 
Find  God  in  thine  own  heart,  — 
His  noblest  image  there  and  holiest  shrine 
Silent  revere,  and  be  thyself  divine.' "  • 

Mrs.  a.  K.  Foster.  I  would  like  to  state  here,  as  briefly  as 
I  can,  in  illustration  of  what  has  been  presented,  that  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  successful  missionaries  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  on  a  visit  to 
this  country,  remarked  at  one  of  his '  meetings,  at  which  I  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  that  the  idea  prevailed  generally  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  send  learned  and  wise  missionaries  abroad  to 
the  ignorant  heathen.  He  said  that  his  experience  in  India  had 
taught  him  that  men,  the  wisest,  most  learned,  were  necessary 
in  order  to  success,  and  the  reason  there  had  been  so  many  fail- 
ures in  converting  the  heathen  by  missionaries  of  the  Board  was 
because  of  the  lack  of  these  qualifications.  The  most%minent 
of  the  priests  in  India  were  among  the  most  learned  ministers 
that  he  had  ever  seen.  "They  met  us,"  said  he,  "in  this  way : 
They  say, '  You  condenm  us  for  worshiping  images,  fashioned  by 
our  hands ;  but  what  do  you  more  than  we  ?  Is  not  your  wor- 
ship precisely  like  ours  ?    Yon  give  us  an  image,  not  in  painty 
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not  in  stone,  not  in  wood ;  but  the  same  kind  of  image  you 
paint  by  your  words,  and  you  ask  us  to  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship it  What  is  the  difference  between  worshiping  an  image 
wrought  out  of  stone  or  wood,  or  wrought  in  painted  words  ? 
Do  you  not  ask  us  to  worship  precisely  the  same  thing  which 
you  worship  ?  What  is  the  difference  ?  "  We  cannot,"  he  says, 
make  them  see  the  difference." 

Mr.  Alcott.  All  Paganism,  one  may  say,  and  idolatry.  'Tis 
too  much  to  expe|^  the  dull  human  race  should  clear  itself  from 
idolatry  at  once.  'Tis  but  just  beginning  to  free  itself.  Hope- 
ful times  are  these  of  ours.  World  culture  is  being  diffused 
everywhere ;  the  comparative  values  of  the  different  religions 
so  carefully  estimated,  that  men  begin  to  see  that  the  cur- 
rent Christianity  (not  Christ's  Christianity)  is  but  a  form  of 
» Paganism.  It  is  another  Jove,  Mercury,  or  some  other  God, 
called  by  another  name.  Then  wherein  do  the  professors  of  the 
more  liberal  sects  differ  from  the  rest  ?  It  was  a  saying  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  that  there  were  three  classes  of  souls  or  beings,  — 
gods,  men,  and  such  as  Pythagoras.  "  Well,"  say  the  superficial 
Christian^  "  there  are  three  classes  of  beings,  —  God,  men,  and 
Christ;"  making  him  an  exceptional  being.  Not  a  step  in 
advance  of  the  Pythagoreans,  since  Pythagoras  was  a  type  of 
others.  Still  here  is  the  hopeful  fact  that  all  sects  are  approach- 
ing each  other,  —  orthodox  and  heterodox,  believer  and  unbe- 
liever, —  half  believing  his  neighbor  believes  something  akin  to 
himself;  may  be  almost  as  good  and  true.  Compare  the  sacred 
books  of  the  races.  A  people  must  grow  a  religion  out  of  its 
own  consciousness,  to  be  a  nation  and  truly  independent.  We 
cannot  plant  a  Church  on  Jerusalem,  nor  on  Jesus.  A  Church 
stands  strong  only  when  planted  in  the  Personal  One  in  every  souL 

Miss  Peabody.  Don' t  you  think  that  the  difficulty  of  Paganism 
is  in  seeking  God  through  the  intellect  only  ?  Is  not  the  One 
being  soiiething  else  than  intellectual }  Does  not  the  human  * 
being  have  two  ways  of  acting  ?  The  one  way  is  by  the  heart, 
we  say ;  and  the  other  is  by  thinking.  When  Christ  says  every 
one  must  become  as  a  little  child,  and  when  again  he  warns 
people  against  offending  "  one  of  these  little  ones,"  there  is  a 
reason  for  it,  —  "for  they  behold  the  face  of  the  Father."    Does 
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not  that  imply  that  the  human  being,  when  it  is  created,  has  a 
vision  of  God  ?  That  vision  of  God  is  certainly  not  by  thought : 
it  must  be  by  the  heart.  Well,  then,  the  process  of  thinking  is 
in  another  direction.  When  we  think  of  the  being,  God,  we  are 
looking  at  forms,  or  we  are  endeavoring  to  put  our  sensations, 
our  thoughts,  our  feelings,  our  intuitions,  our  being,  into  form. 
The  word  "think,"  I  suppose,  comes  from  "thing."  We  are 
endeavoring  to  put  our  thought  into  form ;  and  the  difficulty  is, 
that  we  see  in  a  very  finite  way :  we  see  only  a  small  circle  of 
things,  ancf  this  God  shines  through.  Until  our  heart  and  our 
mind  come  into  unity,  until  our  mind  and  our  thinking  do  jus- 
tice to  this  first  thought,  any  creed  we  may  make,  or  any  state- 
ment we  may  make,  is  liable  to  be  entirely  inadequate.  That 
was  a  very  subtle  thing  that  the  Indian  said,  that  we  also  wor-* 
ship  idols,  because  we  worship  forms,  —  forms  created  in  our  own 
minds.  We  worship  a  system,  a  set  of  notions  ;  that  is,  ever  so 
many  notions.  We  put  them  together,  and  we  call  our  notions 
about  God,  God.  Everybody  worships  his  own  notion  about 
God.  That  is,  of  course,  an  idol.  We  all  worship  idols.  But 
then  there  is  this  touchstone  continually  within  us,  that  says, 
**  the  God  ; "  and  so  it  is  perpetually  making  us  discontented 
with  the  statement  we  have. 

Mr.  Alcott.     God  is  first  revealed  to  the  babe  through  his 

heart  or  instincts.  I  mean  to  say  that  God,  the  God,  the  Person,  is 

first  felt  instinctively  by  the  babe,  because  the  first  form  or  the 

first  feeling  of  life  is  instinct.     The  babe  is  feeling  after  God  if 

haply  he  may  find  him,  and  unknowingly  trying  to  find  him 

through  all  its  senses.     As  it  passes  into  the  senses,  out  of 

the  instincts,   through   the  memory,  then  it  begins   to  have 

some  means  of  exhibiting  its  faith,  putting  its  thoughts  into 

form.    And  so,  little  by  little,  the  instincts  imfold  it  into  the 

other  faculties,  and  at  last  it  becomes  conscious  of  God  in  some 

form  or  another.     Doubtless  the  mother  is  the  first  object  wor- 
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affirmed,  "These  little  ones,  also,  are  sensible  of  divinity ;  these 
are  in  the  Person,  and  one  with  him. 

Miss  P.    Did  he  not  mean  something  more  positive  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.     How  coidd  there  be  anything  more  so  ? 

Miss  P.  I  say  this,  because  I  have  seen  an  engraving  of 
Michael  Angelo's  picture  of  "  God  creating  Adam,"  which  was 
made  at  the  time  the  picture  was  painted.  The  picture  cannot 
be  seen  now  very  well  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  because  it  is  smoked, 
and  the  copies  do  not  do  it  justice.  There  is  a  figure  looking  at 
Adam,  and  Adam  is  looking  back.  Here  is  the  first  moment  of 
existence.  The  conception  is,  that  the  soul  is  created.  It  has 
the  power  of  thinking  and  feeling:  Of  course  it  is  created,  but 
it  has  not  had  one  moment  to  reflect.  It  looks  into  the  face  of 
God ;  and  the  expression  is  one  of  perfect  intelligence,  perfect 
sweetness,  perfect  content.  Nothing  like  looking  upward,  you 
know,  or  as  if  it  was  reflecting  at  all.  Now,  it.  seemed  to  me 
that  was  a  wonderful  revelation  of  the  creation.  The  soul,  when 
it  is  first  created,  can  have  but  one  object,  and  it  is  an  adequate 
one.  Well,  the  remembrance  of  that  look,  the  remembrance  of 
that  first  moment  of  existence,  is  of  the  heart.  Now,  the  great 
object  with  Christ  was,  th^t  everybody  should  turn  back  to  this, 
put  ofi*  all  these  notions  of  God,  and  be  as  little  children.  Be 
nothing,  be  simple  ;  and  then  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  then  ever)rthing  harmonizes  with  that 

Mr.  Alcott.  The  beatitude  of  the  true  soul  is  always  that. 
The  back  is  not  turned  towards  divinity  till  after  the  lapse.  Yet 
that  conception,  worthy  as  it  is  of  the  artist  who  conceived  it, 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  God  made  an  adult  to  b^n 
with,  and  not  a  babe ;  as  if  every  babe  were  not  a  first  man  or 
woman. 

Miss  P.  Well,  I  suppose  it  fables  the  conception  that  the 
first  creation  should  be  mind-full  as  well  as  humble ;  that  the 
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The  youth,  who  daily  further  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended : 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  summer  day." 

Mr.  Alcott.  We  cannot  conceive  the  babe  not  to  have 
been.  We  merely  conceive  it  to  be  here,  waking  up  to  new 
symbols  of  its  eternal  existence. 

.  Miss  P.  I  do  not  care  about  the  *  metaphysics.  I  mean 
to  say  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  see  God  just  so  far  as  we 
trust  our  heart ;  and,  so  far  as  our  heart  is  pure,  it  sees  God. 
That  is  another  fine'  saying  of  an  ancient  sage. 

Mr.  Alcott.  These  are  all  fine  sayings.  The  misfortune 
with  us  is,  that  we  have  heard  them  so  often  repeated,  and  so 
superficially  interpreted,  that  they  mean  little  or  nothing.  I 
wish  we  felt  their  full  meanings.  A  good  man  respects  the  su- 
perstitions, the  prejudices,  of  his  time ;  runs  not  against  them 
rudely, — because  superstition  contains  within  itself  an  element  of 
piety,  and  he  therefore  treats  the  weak  with  respect.  He  would 
help  them  translate  their  feeble  faith  (for  all  hav^  some)  into 
modem  forms ;  and  though  the  Adams  and  the  Eyes  may  be 
good  as  symbols,  the  Christ  a  sacred  name,  yet  not  until  we  find 
the  like  in  ourselves,  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  are  we  helped 
essentially.  The  Hebrew's  faith  was  good  for  his  day,  good  for 
his  race,  and  good  for  us  until  we  originate  a  better,  retaining 
what  is  good  in  it,  adding  something  better,  if  we  can,  these  two 
thousand  years  later.  We  should  have  had  more  than  one  Christ 
before  this  time ;  have  had  jnany  ;  have  had  a  universal  religion. 

A  Lady.     If  anybody  had  understood  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Alcott.  It  is  precisely  because  we  use  the  old  phrases 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  speak  the  dialect  of  Judea,  not  ours, 
that  the  poor  people  remain  where  they  are.  New  phrases  are 
not  necessarily  blasphemy  nor  Antichristian. 

Miss  P.  Do  you  think  that  the  word  "heart"  belongs  to  the 
Hebrew  alone  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Not  at  all ;  it  belongs  to  the  human  race, — 
the  pure  heart,  at  least.  . 
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Miss  P.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  most  religions  have 
come  from  intellectual  people  rather  than  from  persons  who  had 
heart.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  remarkable  in  Jesus  is, 
that  he  did  trust  the  heart.  I  have  no  superstition  about  Jesus, 
not  the  least  in  the  world  :  it  only  seems  to  me  that  he  was  a 
person  who  did  trust  the  heart.  By  the  heart,  I  mean  love ;  and, 
by  love,  I  do  not  mean  that  sort  of  feeling  which  lives  by  recip- 
racation,  but  I  mean  pure  love.  If  we  try  all  our  notions  by 
love,  we  get  further  and  deeper  into  the  perception  of  God 
Surely,  God  is  love,  and  its  inspirer. 

Mr.  Alcott.  No  one  can  outlive  love  ;  and  it  is  only  as  one 
loves  that  he  thinks  in  a  living  way.  Love  is  assumed  as  a  pre- 
mise of  our  conversations.  Love  is  the  mother  of  the  mind : 
without  love,  thought  is  neither  wholesome,  deep,  nor  true. 
Unless  the  heart  be  pure,  the  affections  fresh,  is  thought  of 
much  worth  i  The  so-called  thinking,  —  so  much  of  it  has  been 
of  that  lifeless  kind,  that  the  world  is  impatient  of  it.  It  says, 
"  Let  us  have  something  fresh.  Can  we  not  see  divinity  in  the 
babe,  divinity  in  ourselves,  in  the  objects  of  nature  ?  Can  we 
not  translate  the  old  faith  into  new  symbols,  and  see  it  all  around 
us? "     That  were  the  sign  of  a  lively  faith. 

A  Lady.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  discrimination  bctweep 
personality  and  individuality  is  just  the  thing  lying  at  the  basis 
of  all  right  ideas  on  this  matter ;  and  I  want  to  ask  you  if  I  have 
clearly  your  idea  of  personality.  This  I  receive  from  you/ —  that 
personality  is  the  measure  of  the  inflowing  of  the  Divine  of 
which  each  human  being  is  capable.     Is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr*  Alcott.  Yes.  Our  personality  is  derived  from,  and  is 
one  with,  the  personality  of  God. 

Questioner.  Then  the  condition  (and  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
at  this  moment  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  inquiry  that  has 
been  made),  the  condition  is  this, — just  in  proportion  as  we 
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Mr.  Alcott.     One  would  accept  that  version  of  it. 

QuESTiONEP.  Then  one  more  question  I  wanted  to  ask  very 
much.  In  your  fine  discrimination  of  language,  would  it  not  be 
more  just  to  say  we  are  of  God,  than  that  we  are  God,  inasmuch 
as  that  implied  the  whole  ? 

Mr,  Alcott.  That  has  been  said  times  enough  already,  and 
does  not  help  us  effectually.  It  leads  us  we  know  not  where. 
No :  we  do  not  comprehend  The  Personality  unless  we  can  affirm 
also,  "  /  and  my  Father  are  oner 

Questioner.  Yes ;  but  that  leaves  one  forever  liable  to  mis- 
apprehension. It  Would  be  misapprehended.  It  would  be 
thought  one  affirmed  himself  individually  to  be  God,  when  he 
does  not 

Mr.  Alcott.  One  cannot  help  that.  The  culture  of  the 
world  is  fast  accepting  that  statement :  it  mtist  have  it.  What 
said  they  to  him  when  he  said  it } 

Questioner.  Did  he  say  he  was  God.?  He  said,  "My 
Father  and  I  are  one.  " 

Mr.  Alcott.     Well,  is  there  other  than  one  Onef 

Questioner.     He  said,  "  That  which  I  do,  I  do  not  of  myself." 

Mr.  Alcott.  That  is,  individually  I  do  it,  through  The  One 
personally  active  in  us  both. 

A  Gentleman.  It  might  be  well  to  say  what  one  means 
when  calling  himself  God,  in  a  like  sense. 

Mr.  Alcott.  He  means  the  /,  —  the  personality,  —  the  I  in 
all  spirits. 

Questioner.    The  ego  f 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes,  if  you  please  to  play  Fichte  or  Hegel.  It 
is  the  personality,  the  will,  the  self,  —  that  •which  makes  us 
ourselves,  and  immortal. 

Questioner.  If  individuals  who  are  in  this  first  stage  must 
pass  through  the  second  stage  to  reach  the  third,  will  not  public 
teachers  be  doing  a  really  good  thing,  and  making  a  real  advance, 
by  making  atheists  of  men,  in  order  to  lift  them  up  higher  i 

Mr.  Alcott.  Too  many  are  that  already  without  preaching. 
They  go  that  way  fast  enough ;  are  there  by  temperament  and 
cast  of  their  faculties.  Good  teaching  helps  them  out  of  that 
delusion. 
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Questioner.  I  think  I  understand  your  definition  of  person- 
ality. Do  you  not  thereby  resolve  us  into  the  unity  of  the 
whole  .^ 

Mr.  Alcott.     Make  us  whole,  rather. 

Questioner.  Will  you  tell  us  wherein  that  differs  particularly 
from  Pantheism  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Pantheism  does  not  recognize  a  ruling  Will. 
It  deifies  the  individual  in  every  individual.  It  has  not  attained 
to  personality.  It  has  every  atom  established  upon  its  own 
basis.     It  has  not  found  the  many  in  the  One. 

Questioner.  But  I  understood  you,  that,  as  we  lost  individ- 
uality, we  gained  personality,  and  therefore  became,  in  reality, 
lost  in  the  unity. 

Mr.  Alcott.  No  :  we  find  ourselves  herein.  We  are  lost  in- 
dividually to  find  oilrselves  personally.  Outside,  we  are  not  our- 
selves,— we  are  only  shadows  of  ourselves:  our  skins  hold  noth- 
ing of  us.  The  body  is  an  apparition,  void  of  substance  and 
and  unity.  We  are  not  lost :  we  are  found.  We  cannot  lapse 
entirely  out  of  the  Godhead.  It  would  be  annihilation :  not  a 
spark  of  divinity  would  remain  to  sustain  us. 

Questioner.     But  the  non-eg^o  must  lose  itself? 

Mr.  Alcott.  The  particular  John,  Jesus,  Mary.  These 
are  merely  world,  names,  distinguishing  us  while  here.  Names 
we  must  have,  but  we  do  not  nominate  our  personality  John  or 
Mary.  John  and  Mary  are  names  of  individuals ;  convenient 
family  names. 

A  Gentlemen.*  Would  not  the  ecstatic  state  be  a  very  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  losing  the  individual  in  gaining  personality  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  -That  is  the  ecstasy,  —  to  dwell  in  God,  be- 
come one  in  him  fully,  and  delight  in  him,  being  one  with  him. 
To  be  him,  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  will, — all  one's  powers  con- 
spiring without  deliberation  or  choice.  Jt  is  an  act  of  wholeness 
or  holiness. 

Same  Gentleman.    Do  you  mean  the  saint  does  not  will  in 
his  highest  moments ;  losing  his  will,  and  becoming  subject  to 
to  a  higher  power  i     Does  not  this  show  his  will  the  creature  of  , 
his  individuality,  not  personality }  or  is  it  the  working  firom  the 
blending"  of  the  two }  ; 
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Mr.  Alcott.  By  will  I  mean  the  consentaneous  action  of  all 
one's  gifts  ;  and  in  ecstasy  one  rises  into  absolute  freedom,  above 
deliberation,  —  becoming  one  in  thought,  purpose,  and  deed. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  choosing.  All  bis  faculties  are  there 
in  instantaneous  act.  There  is  no  deliberation.  No  part  plays 
against  any  other  part.     All  faculties  act  spontaneously. 

Same  Gentleman.     He  must  stop  to  contemplate  himself 

Mr.  Alcoit.     No,  not  stop  :  he  goes.' 

Questioner.  You  talked  of  fate  a  while  ago.  You  said  we 
are  in  God,  partake  of  God,  and  yet  you  speak  of  our  being  born 
out  of  him. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Borne  out.  The  little  that  is  out  of  him  is  under 
the  rule  of  fate :  fate  is  the  recoil  of  God's  laws  on  ourselves. 

Questioner.     Our  ancestors  made  it. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes :  the  human  race,  rather.  God  were  un- 
kind if  injustice  ruled,  the  world.  If  the  old  people  sin,  the 
children  must  suffer :  otherwise  there  would  be  complete  sepa- 
ration between  the  two,  and  society  would  be  dissolved.  There- 
fore we  must  take  the  evil  with  the  good. 

Questioner.  I  understand  you  that  every  irregularity  and 
deformity  is  attributable  rather  to  man  than  God  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes  :  let  us  shoulder  the  whole  evil  honestly, 
and  set  at  once  about  getting  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  I 
recommend  the  formation  of  population  societies  operating 
some  generations  in  advance  of  the  advent  of  the  forthcoming 
babes.  Beginning  thiis  early,  perhaps,  in  twenty  or  more  gen- 
erations, babes  will  be  bom  immaculate. 

A  Lady.  You  said  choice  was  our  saviour.  We  choose 
wrong,  and  then  it  is  not  our  saviour. 

Mr.  Alcott.     No  ;  and  so  we  must  take  the  consequences. 

Questioner.     Then  it  is  our  evil  as  well  as  ouu  saviour  ? 

A  Lady.     Mr.  Alcott  said  it  was  our  saviour  or  Satan. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Evil  or  devil,  duse  or  deity. 

A  Lady.     I  wish  you  gave  Jesus  a  •  more  important  place. 
That  is  what  troubles  me. 
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"  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  —  Mark  xiv.  i6. , 

"  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers."  —  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 

WE  stood  beside  the  garden  gate, 
And  knew  that  now  the  hour  was  come  ; 
And,  in  the  crisis  of  our  fate, 
We  trembled  and  were  dumb. 


Our  faces,  as  her  robe,  were  white ; 
The  wind  blew  chill,  the  hour  was  late ; 
Our  souls  were  darker  than  the  night, 
Beside  the  garden  gate. 

Past,  present,  future  glimmered  dark,  — 
How  long  we  stpojl  God  only  knows : 
Its  time  a  few  brief  moments  mark ; 
Eternity,  its  woes. 

At  length  that  passion,  long  suppressed, 
Burst  forth  like  lightning  from  the  sky : 
I  turned ;  she  fell  upon  my  breast 
With  one  heart-broken  cry. 

That  low,  sad  cry !     I  hear  it  yet ; 
,  Ag^n  I  pray,  as  oft  before,  — 
^'  O  Father,  teach  me  to  forget  I " 
Jt  haunts  me  evermore. 
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IVe  heard  it,  where  the  spectral  snows 
Beneath  a  polar  sky  gleam  bleak  ; 
I've  heard  it,  in  the  blast  that  blows 
Round  Ckimborazo's  peak. 

That  cry  has  startled  me  from  sleep 
Mid  fearful  sights  and  sounds  forlorn, 
Where  everlasting  tempests  sweep 
Round  desolate  Cape  Horn. 

«  O  God  I "  she  cried,  « I  am  his  bride, 
His,  his  alone,  come  weal  or  woe ; 
Dearer  than  all  the  world  beside,  — 
How  can  I  bid  him  go  ? 

"  No  tongue  can  tell  how  dearly  well 
I  love  him,  spite  of  thy  decree  ; 
What  though  he  fell  from  heaven  to  hell  ? 
That  hefl  were  heaven  to  me. 

"  And  must  we  part  ?    O  heavy  heart, 
Break  quickly  in  one  final  sigh ! 
Kind  Death,  direct  tiiy  fiery  dart,  — 
I  only  ask  to  die !  " 

*'  Mary,"  I  cried,  "my  life,  my  bride ! 
Mine,  mine  alone,  come  weal  or  woe ; 
Dearer  than  all  the  world  beside, 
I  cannot  let  you  go. 

**  Hear  me  I  the  false  and  subtle  priest 
Has  planted  defers  in  your  heart ; 
Trust  Nature's  nobler  voice :  at  leasts 
She  does  not  say  '  Depart ! ' 

**  Oh,  let  us  trust  the  simple  truth, 
Reject  the  chain,  discard  the  lie, 
And  live  Uie  life  of  happy  youth 
Beneath  the  slimmer  sky. 
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"  Come  with  me  where  the  bracing  breeze 
Sweeps  grandly  do^n  the  mountain  glen, 
And  honest  rocks  and  friendly  trees 
Shut  out  the  sight  of  men. 

"  There  let  us  build  our  cottage  rude 
Beside  some  clear  and  sparkling  stream  : 
Sweet  Solitude  will  o'er  us  brood  ; 
Our  life  a  lover's  dream. 

*'  Children  will  cluster  round  your' knee, 
And,  by  our  roaring  winter  fire, 
Will  listen  to  our  voice  with  glee, 
And  wonder,  and  admire 

"  The  tale  of  Europe's  crowded  life. 
Its  busy  throngs  of  anxious  men, 
And  weep  to  hear  of  hate  and  strife, 
Of  dungeon  and  of  den. 

"  And  savage  hunters  of  the  deer, 
Who  find  our  cottage  as  they  roam. 
Will  learn  to  love  us  and  draw  near. 
And  make  themselves  a  home. 

"  And,  grouped  around  us  on  the  sod, 
These  hunters,  free  fi-om  fear  and  greed. 
Will  learn  to  love  and  worship  God, 
Unfettered  by  a  creed. 

i'  And  when  the  long,  bright  years  are  past. 
As  fades  a  long,  bright  summer  day, 
Healthy  and  happy  to  the  last, 
We  too  shall  pass  away. 

"  Such  is  the  death  of  Nature :  she 
Strikes  never  at  man's  golden  prime  ; 
Her  fruit  she  mellows  on  the  tr^e. 
The  ripe  result  of  time." 
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In  vain,  in  vain !     Fear  blanched  her  face, 
And  ghostly  terrors  glazed  her  eye  ; 
Trembling  she  fled  from  my  embrace, 
And  turned  aside  to  die. 

IVe  wandered  since  o'er  many  a  land  ; 
O'er  tropic  seas  and  jun£'les  passed ; 
Have  climbed  the  Himalayas  grand, 
The  Cordilleras  vast. 

By  fair  seraglio  and  mosque, 
And  minarets  that  gleam  afar, 
By  strange  pagoda  and  kiosk 
And  chaffering  bazaar, 

Still,  still  I  hear,  by  night  and  day, 
My  dying  love's  heart-broken  cry  ; 
My  hair  was  black,  it  now  is  gray  j 
Kind  Heaven,  let  me  die !     • 


O  cruel  creeds !  to  human  needs 
So  deaf,  so  blind,  so  icy  cold  1 
Beneath  your  cross  the  victim  bleeds ; 
The  knell  of  Love  is  tolled. 
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THE   PARADOX   OF  SPIRITUALISM. 

THE  Spiritual  movement  has  identified  itself  with  both  the 
progressive  and  anti-progressive  forces  of  the  age.  A 
Spiritualist  would  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  to  say  that  the 
re-actionary  tendency  is  not  Spiritualistic.  We  must  judge  of 
Spiritualism  by  the  whole  of  its  results. 

We  recognize  in  the  Spiritual  movement  one  of  the  active 
forces  concerned  in  the  spread  of  liberal  thought.  Perhaps  no 
one  influence  has  done  so  much  in  the  United  States  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  as  Spiritualism,  to  shake  off"  Orthodox  dogmas 
from  the  minds  of  the  people.  Many  have  left  the  church  in 
consequence,  and  more  have  been  prevented  from  seeking  within 
its  pale  the  satisfaction  of  their  religious  nature.  Spiritualism 
has  opened  up  a  new  channel  in  which  the  religious  feelings  may 
flow,  and  here  they  do  flow  rather  than  along  the  old  river-beds 
of  ecclesiasticism  and  Orthodoxy.  The  Spiritualists  in  this 
country  certainly  number  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  mill- 
ions. The  religion  entertained  by  so  many  deserves  considera- 
tion for  its  social  importance  if  not  for  its  intrinsic  merits.  But 
without  merit  of  some  kind  it  could  not  be  so  great  a  success. 
It  is  a  force  of  modern  civilization  of  immense  sweep,  and  no 
thinking  mind  can  avoid  reflecting  on  the  results  it  is  calculated 
ultimately  to  develop. 

The  rationalizing  tendency  of  the  Spiritualistic  movement  may 
perhaps  be  noted  somewhat  as  follows : — 

I.  The  Unitarian  tendency.  What  may  be  called  the  ad- 
vanced wing  of  Spiritualism  holds  to  the  unity  of  God,  regarding 
Jesus  as  only  a  man.  The  administration  of  departed  spirits 
takes  the  place  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  Devil,  whether  his 
place  be  taken  by  bad  spirits  or  not,  is  summarily  dismissed. 

n.    Rationalizing  the  other  life.     It  is  no  longer  a  far-off" 
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longer  a  hell  of  fire  and  brimstone  where  Satan  presides,  and 
gratifies  a  boundless  malignity  in  the  infliction  of  eternal  tor- 
ture. All  this  is  swept  away ;  and,  instead,  the  next  life  is  held  to 
be  but  a  continuation  of  this,  with  hell  or  heaven  in  the  bosom 
of  the  departed  spirit,  and  not  elsewhere.  If  the  mundane  life 
has  been  wrong,  it  will  go  ill  hereafter ;  if  it  has  been  worthy, 
the  natural  reward  will  follow  in  this  life  and  the  next ;  and,  as 
there  may  have  been  progress  here,  there  may  be  progress  there. 

III.  Change  in  the  character  of  active  religion.  It  no  longer 
consists  in  obsequious  duties  to  a  vain  and  jealous  God,  but  in 
the  rational  duties  of  life,  duties  to  one's  self,  duties  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  No  intermediates  are  wanted  between  the 
individual  and  his  God  other  than  the  spirits  afibrd,  no  interces- 
sion, no  vicarious  offering:  the  need  of  an  organized  churcTi  and 
a  priesthood  is  not  felt,  and  the  tedious  train  of  duties  and 
obligations  to  the  same  is  swept  away. 

IV.  Liberal  views  of  social  life.  This  is  a  natural  result  of 
laying  aside  the  gloomy  views  of  Deity,  religion,  and  morality  of 
the  so-called  Orthodox  systems  for  the  more  cheerful  and  natural 
views  of  life  arising  from  the  conditions  and  activities  of  modern 
society.  In  the  name  of  Deity,  priests  have  enforced  arbitrary 
laws  to  crucify  the  natural  man :  with  the  renunciation  of  alle- 
giance thereto,,  greater  freedom  follows  for  the  natural  and  legit- 
imate exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  our  being. 

I  do  not  hold  that  the  ideas  embraced  in  the  rationalizing 
tendencies  of  Spiritualism  were  unknown  till  revealed  by  the 
spirits.  These  ideas  were  floating  in  the  mental  atmosphere 
long  before  we  heard  of  a  single  reputed  revelation  from  the 
other  world  by  modern  spirits.  These  ideas  have  been  generat- 
ing for  hundreds  of  years  ;  and  through  all  that  time  has  the 
soil  been  preparing  in  which  they  could  take  root  and  grow  into 
a  system  of  religious  belief  These  ideas  are  only  further  steps 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  Luther  started  over  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  origin  of  such'  ideas  is  a  complicated  one, 
and  involves  all  the  forces  which  have  produced  the  result  we 
call  modern  civilization.  The  printing  press ;  the  revival  of 
Greek  learning  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople ;  the  influence  of 
Arabian  civilization ;  the  physical  improvement  of  the  countries 
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of  Europe ;  the  growth  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures ;  the  commingling  of  peoples  through  immigration  and 
war ;  the  growth  of  science,  and  the  spread  of  scientific  ideas, 
together  with  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  man's  in- 
creasing control  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  conditions  of 
life,  —  all  these  things  and  more  have  been  working  together  to 
generate  modern  civilization  and  modern  ide^,  from  which  the 
Spiritual  system  of  philosophy  has  sprung.  Some  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Spiritual  system,  so  far  from  having  been  revealed  by  modern 
spirits,  are  as  old  as  Greek  philosophy.  Ideas  grow  out  of  the 
conditions  of  life,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  people  for  culture. 
Under  particular  conditions  of  mental  culture  .as  the  soil,  is 
likely  to  spring  up  a  corresponding  crop  of  religious  ideas.  The 
spirits  never  have  revealed  a  thought  which  was  not  already 
known.  The  claims  to  the  contrary  we  believe  to  have  been 
made  without  the  authority  of  history.  Good  things  have 
emanated  from  mediums  professedly  under  spiritual  control : 
why  not  ?  If  all  original  thought  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
what  appears  to  be  the  normal  mind,  as  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  science  proves,  then  the  spiritually  illuminated  mind  ought 
surely  to  be  able  to  produce  an  eclectic  system  of  value.  This 
has  no  doubt  been  done ;  but  unfortunately,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  deal  of  our  mediumistic  literature  is  mere  jargon,  a 
ceaseless  flow  of  intolerable  platitudes. 

In  view  of  all  that  is  known  under  the  name  of  Spiritualism, 
we  think  the  Spiritualistic  authorities  err  when  they  use  the  term 
Spiritualism  to  embrace  all  the  progressive  doctrines  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  age.  This  is  like  taking  possession  by  logical 
violence,  without  writ  of  ejectment  or  trial'  of  title  ;  and  it  is  not 
just,  as  the  history  of  science  and  rationalism  abundantly  proves. 
Davis  and  others  have  done  well  to  collect  and  arrange  the  body 
of  doctrines  which  thev  call  the  Harmonial  PhilosoDh\A.  and  to 
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spirits  from  the  other  world  have  taught  to  the  people  of  the 
middle  ages  such  doctrines  as  they  are  teaching  in  our  times. 
If  the  spirits  had  descended  to  instruct  the  schoolmen,  the  jar- 
gon delivered  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  age.     Swedenborg 
was  a  man  of  great  originality  and  culture,  and  in  the  theology 
which  he  taught  after  his  "illumination,"  he  only  modified  the 
theology  of  his  age  and  country.     His  system  retains  substan- 
tially some  of  the  most  repulsive  features  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  this 
he  received  as  everlasting  truth  from  leading  spirits  in  the  heav- 
ens.    The  seer  Davis  has  made  a  very  great  advance  upon  that ; 
and  yet  he  had  no  culture  of  his  own  to  start  with.     He  came 
under  the  psychological  influence  of  men  of  culture  ;  and  he  in- 
terpreted the  spirit  of  the  age  from  the  peculiar  stand-point  thus 
established.     Had  Swedenborg's  illumination  taken  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  advantages  of  modern 
thought,  his  "revelations"  would  have  been  different  from  what 
they  were,  and  they  might  have  been  quite  superior  to  those  of 
Davis,  owing  to  his  greater  natural  capacity  and  superior  culture. 
If  we  interpret  history  aright,  the  mystic  or  mediumistic  mind 
may  reveal  composite   systems,  which  possess  great  operative 
power  through  feeling  rather  than  thought ;  but  unlike  the  sci- 
entific  mind  it  never  first   calls   attention   to  a  great   pivotal 
thought  which  becomes  the  centre  of  intellectual  movement ; 
the  pioneering  of  all  thought  being  done  by  normal  mind  in  the 
normal  way. 

Spiritualism  only  takes  root  where  there  is  free  play  and  free 
expression  for  thought  and  feeling.  The  spirits  have  not  estab- 
lished their  philosophy  in  the  South,  very  partially  in  Europe  ; 
most  of  all  in  the  northernmost  of  the  Free  States.  They  simply 
seized  upon  the  liberal  thought  which  had  grown  out  of  liberal 
conditions,  but  with  the  origination  of  which  we  are  not  able  to 
discover  that  they  had  anything  to  do.  Then  wherein  consists 
the  merit  of  Spiritualism  as  a  force  of  progress  ?     Let  us  see. 

Ever  since  the  origin  of  society  there  have  been  two  classes 
of  forces  struggling  for  mastery.     The  one  ever  strains  to  keep 
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denounced  as  from  the  devil.  The  church  organization  and 
drill  ;  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  our  schools  ;  the  fixing  of 
dogrna  upon  the  infant  mind  at  our  Sabbath  schools  ;  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  thus  established  ;  the  great  piles  of  brick* 
and  mortar  and  the  tall  steeples  pleading  with  power  for  religious 
immobility,  —  all  these  in  unity  constitute  an  authority  so  high 
that  few  dare  question  it  They  may  have  obtrusive  doubts  within ; 
but  it  is  perilous  to  give  them  any  form  of  outward  expression. 
If  they  do,  this  organized  authority  would  cover  them  with 
odium  and  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against  them.  Few  will  in- 
cur the  risk.  What  the  secret  doubters  so  greatly  needed  was 
a  counter  authority  on  the  side  of  advanced  thought  to  neutralize 
the  authority  on  the  side  of  antiquated  dogma.  Mere  truth  of 
itself  has  no  such  authority  for  most  minds ;  they  cannot  act 
without  a  precedent ;  there  must  be  a  leadership  to  look  up  to. 
The  authority  of  Plato  and  the  mystics  and  a  few  tabooed  skep- 
tics and  infidels  was  too  remote  to  be  realized,  and  the  great 
theological  authority  of  the  church  and  the  Bible  had  things 
pretty  much  its  own  way  in  this  country  till  Spiritualism  came 
with  the  authority  of  the  angels  for  more  advanced  thought. 
When  the  spirit  of  a  departed  friend,  now  anr  angel  of  consider- 
able experience,  and  unquestionably  wise  because  an  angel,  comes 
to  us  and  contradicts  the  preacher,  the  authority  of  the  latter  is 
more  readily  set  aside.  The  preacher  himself  has  raised  a  ghost 
which  he  may  not  be  able  to  lay.  If  Christ  may  speak  pardon 
to  a  sinner,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  spirit  may  speak  philos- 
ophy to  an  earthly  friend.  This  ghost  might  have  had  no  authority 
if  our  drill  from  infancy  had  been  thoroughly  scientific  ;  but  it 
has  not  been  ;  it  has  been  theological  instead.  Faith  in  marvels 
and  reverence  for  authority  have  been  inculcated  rathfer  than 
faith  in  reason  and  reverence  for  truth  on  its  own  account ;  and 
when  the  angels  speak,  we  transfer  in  a  moment  our  allegiance 
from  the  mysteries  of  the  church  militant  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
living,  loving  spiritual  world.  Our  theology  modifies  its  form  and 
changes  its  base  ;  but  theology  it  still  is  with  most.  The  reveal- 
ments  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  imagination  working  upon 
itself ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  effective  for  all  that ;  it  is  the  idea 
within  the  mind  as  to  their  source  that  constitutes  the  authority. 
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The  change  from  one  authority  to  another  may  indeed  have 
its  rational  side.  Spiritualists  think  their  reason  good  for  listen- 
ing to  the  spirits  rather  than  to  the  church.  Why  ?  Their  teach- 
ings are  more  rational,  more  consistent,  more  conformable  to 
man's  nature  and  experience.  What  doctrine  more  beautiful  * 
and  hatural  than  that  we  enter  upon  the  next  life  with  the 
discipUne  which  we  acquired  in  this,  and  without  any  miraculous 
gift  or  change  of  powers  ?    • 

But  who  is  it  receives  such  teachings  ?  Those  who  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  modern  life,  and  who  have  been  thinking 
in  spite  of  themselves, —  those  who  have  been  led  by  the  educa- 
tional forces  which  play  upon  them,  to  feel  the  incompatibility 
of  the  dogmas  with  nature  and  life  as  these  are  coming  to  be  un- 
derstood. The  spiritual  teaching  is  a  reflex  of  their  own  deeper 
consciousness. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  this  respect,  not  only  do  the 
spirits  become  authority  for  the  new  views,  but  the  esoteric 
rationalism  which  has  grown  up  in  the  mind  becomes  itself  an 
authority  for  the  reality  of  the  spirits.  The  two  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other,  imparting  mutual  strength,  till  they  are  held  to 
be  as  unquestionable  as  any  other  divine  truth. 

Spiritualists  tell  us  that  in  spiritual  intercourse,  like  attracts 
lijce.  The  writer  has  known  a  circle  of  orthodox  niediums  to 
preach  an  eternal  hell  of  the  old  Methodist  type.  A  different  circle 
the  same  evening  taught  that  spirits  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business,  -that"  it  was  electricity.  The  spirits  rapped  out  the 
ideas  of  the  mediums.  Only  persons  of  some  degree  of  liberal- 
ism will  cultivate  spiritualism  ;  the  bigoted  will  not,  for  they  are 
afraid  that  there  are  devils  in  it  ;  hence,  the  teachings  of  Spirit- 
ualism reflect  the  various  shades  of  liberalism  pertaining  to  the 
parties  who  receive  the  communications.  The  soil  was  previ- 
ously prepared  and  the  seed  sown  ;  Spiritualism  has  been  the 
sun  which  warmed  it  into  active  growth  and  visible  expansion. 
Thus  while  liberalism  is  a  product  of  the  normal  human  mind 
and  not  of  inspiration  by  spirits,  yet  it  has  grown  rnore  luxuri- 
antly and  spread  more  rapidly  in  this  country  under  the  sunshine 
of  Spiritualism  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done.  In  this 
respect  progress  has  gained  and  anti-progress  has  lost.     But  the 
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influence  of  Spiritualism  does  not  all  lie  on  this  side  of  the  battle 
forces  of  the  age.  The  parodox  is  that  while  it  is  for,  it, is  also 
against.  Just  as  the  church  has  forged  arms  in  the  form  of  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  mystery  which  Spiritualism  is  using 
against  the  church  itself ;  so  while  Spiritualism  is  at  open  war 
with  the  church,  it  is  at  the  same  time  co-operating  therewith, 
to  vitiate  the  results  and  counteract  the  tendencies  to  which  it 
owes  all  that  is  trustworthy  in  its  own  doctrines.  It  is  not  so 
pleasant  to  contemplate  this  phase  of  Spiritualism  ;  but  without 
doing  so  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  entire  tendency  of 
the  movement. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  ignorant  and  primitive  man  that  he  imag- 
ines all  things  else  to  possess  a  spirit  like  his  own.  The 
mysterious  and  silent  boulder  has  a  spirit  which  affects  him 
with  awe.  Trees  grow  and  animals  act  by  virtue  of  the  anthro- 
pomorphic spirit  which  he  assigns  to  them.  Spirits  whisper  in 
the  winds  and  rush  to  battle  in  the  storms.  And  when  man  has 
ceased  to  be  altogether  primitive,  he  peoples  the  universe  with 
anthropomorphic  beings  which  regulate  nature  and  control  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  is  owing 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  explained  by  the  idea  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 
The  volatile  forms  of  matter  were  formerly  "  spirits,"  and  the 
planetary  system  was  regulated  by  the  constant  exercise  of  divine 
power.'  Man  could  do  nothing  without  supra-mundane  assistance. 
In  the  shock  of  armies  the  victory  was  won  by  the  mightiest 
gods.  Hosts  of  spirits  fought  in  the  air  over  the  contending 
hosts  of  men. 

Now,  the  great  work  of  growing  rationality  in  man  has  been 
to  exorcise  this  spiritual  possession.  The  spirits  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  planets,  out  of  the  winds,  out  of  the  seas,  out 
of  the  mountains,  out  of  the  caves,  rocks,  trees,  and  animals, — 
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though  with  most  of  scientists  the  mind  itself  is  placed  with  all 
things  else  under  the  dominion  of  force  and  law.  Good  has 
resulted  on  all  hands  from  this  general  exorcism.  In  conse- 
quence, life  has  lost  most  of  its  terrors.  The  forces  so  dreaded 
have  been  seized  upon  by  man  and  used  in  accordance  with  their 
laws  for  his  good.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  mania 
is  disease  of  the  brain,  and  not  demoniac  possession,  have  the 
insane  come  to  be  treated  humanely  as  unfortunate  human  beings, 
and  no  longer  cruelly  as  if  they  were  devils.  These  are  the  tri- 
umphs of  truth.  They  have  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
dogmas  and  sacred  literature  of  the  church,  and  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  clerical  teachings  and  theological  methods  of  thought 
upon  society.  These  theological  influences  and  anthropomorphic 
tendencies,  Spiritualism  is  doing  something  to  restore.  It  is 
not  doing  this  unconsciously  ;  it  means  it,  and  makes  a  merit 
of  it.  Spiritualists  say,  "  The  world  has  been  losing  its  faith  in 
another  life,  and  this  modern  spiritual  influx  has  been  planned 
and  executed  by  the  spirits  themselves  to  counteract  the  materi- 
alistic tendencies  of  the  age."  I  do  not  forget  that  some  of  our 
best  workers  by  the  positive  method  for  positive  ideas  are  so- 
called  Spiritu^ists  ;  but  this  only  brings  out  more  fully  the  para- 
dox of  Spiritualism. 

Raps  are  heard.  The  scientist  says  :  "  These  may  be  made 
by  spirits  for  aught  I  know ;  but  as  mankind  in  times  past  re- 
ferred all  phenomena  which  they  did  not  understand  to  spiritual 
agency,  and  were  always  wrong  so  far  as  scientific  research  has 
as  yet  extended,  so  I  shall  avoid  the  rock  on  which  they  split.  I 
will  not  assume  this  to  be  done  by  a  spirit  without  further  ques- 
tion. Besides,  I  as  yet  know  too  little  of  the  human  mind,  the 
essential  constitution  of  matter,  and  the  forces  of  nature,  to  say 
that  this  phenomenon  may  not  arise  without  spiritual  agency. 
If  I  were  wise  enough  to  say  where  the  forces  of  nature  and  mind 
«frr»t-»    T  shnnlH   then   havp  more   rnnfidenre  to  assume  where  the 
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plain  the  mystery  most  readily  to  my  mind ;  but  so  thought  the 
savage  when  he  explained  the  growth  of  a  tree  as  the  act  of  its 
own  will,  or  the  movements  of  the  winds  as  the  actions  of  spirits, 
or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  as  the  act  of  indignant  and  voracious 
gods  who  were  eating  it.  I  am  shy  of  this  anthropomorphism,  and 
not  disposed  to  adopt  it.  Then  I  am  so  conscious  of  my  ignorance 
of  nature  and  mind,  and  their  limits  and  forms  of  activity,  I  have 
not  the  audacityto  prescribe  limits  to  those  forces  ;  therefore  I 
hold  these  phenomena  in  reserve  for  further  investigation." 

Again,  the  apparition  of  a  departed  friend  appears.  Our  scien- 
tist says :  "  This  may  be  my  friend's  ghost ;  it  looks  just  like 
he  used  to,  has  the  same  expression  of  countenance,  and  is  even 
clothed  in  like  manner.  But  it  is  a  fact  well  known  that  in 
certain  derangements  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  old  impressions 
emerge  and  are  seemingly  projected  into  the  outer  world,  appear- 
ing as  real ;  how  then  am  I  to  know  but  this  apparition  has  this 
origin }  Then  I  recollect  that  the  supra-mundane  experience  of 
every  people  at  whatever  period  has  partaken  of  the  form  and 
character  given  it  by  the  beliefs  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  witnessed  to  the  existence  of  their 
gods  and  demons.  Julian  conversed  with  the  ggds,  and  Con- 
stantine  knew  the  apostles  by  their  likenesses.  Patron  saints 
were  seen  fighting  against  the  Indians  for  the  saintly  Spaniards. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  material  out  of  which  to  construct  the  nat- 
ural history  of  fairies,  elves,  witches  and  the  like  ;  —  now,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  The  more  the  imagination 
was  excited  about  witches,  the  more  they  abounded  ;  the  same 
is  true  of  modern  spirits.  All  this  is  calculated  to  make  a 
cautious  inquirer  hesitate  about  coming  to  conclusions  on  a 
subject  with  which  our  natural  faculties  are  so  little  familiar." 

Again,  our  scientist  awakes  early  one  morning,  and  he  is  per- 
fectly overwhelmed  with  a  succession  of  thoughts  which  he  never 
experienced  before.     He  is  sure  he  never  read  the  like ;  philo- 
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more  of  the  operations  of  my  own  mind  to  say  that  these  thoughts 
may  not  have  been  evolved  by  its  own  legitimate  activities.  In 
fact,  if  my  own  mind  is  not  to  have  credit  for  these  thoughts,  I 
cannot  see  why  it  should  have  credit  for  any.  If  the  spirits  did 
this  thinking  for  me,  they  may  do  all  ray  thinking  for  aught  I 
know,  and  my  mind  may  be  only  a  wax  tablet  to  receive  spiritual 
impressions.  But  if  my  natural  mind  is  not  capable  of  originat- 
ing such  thoughts,  how  do  the  spirits  come  by  them  ?  If  their 
origin  in  my  brain  is  a  mystery,  is  it  not  pushing  the  mystery 
farther  away  and  making  it  deeper  still,  to  refer  such  phenomena 
to  spirits  ?  This  is  the  old  unscientific  way  of  getting  rid  of 
mysteries.  I  cannot  accept  it.  I  cannot  realize  that  we  resolve 
a  mystery  by  putting  it  out  of  sight.  I  rather  incline,  in  the 
spirit  of  modem  science,  to  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
human  brain  to  evolve  all  the  thought  known  to  this  mundane 
sphere.  In  a  peculiar  psychical  condition  I  may  receive  thought 
from  other  minds  by  sympathy,  or  in  moments  favorable  to 
cerebral  action,  new  thoughts  may  emerge  through  unconscious 
cerebration,  and  they  may  surprise  me  as  do  the  dramatic  per- 
sonages who  appear  in  my  dreams  ;  but  I  see  no  scientific  need 
of  going  beyond  the  natural  brain  for  the  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena. 

All  this  is  very  different  with  spiritualists  generally.  The 
raps  cannot  be  due  to  natural  forces  ;  they  must  be  made  by 
spirits.  The  apparition  of  a  departed  friend  is  not  the  emer- 
gence of  old  impressions  into  vivid  form  ;  it  is  the  real  ghost  it 
seems  to  be.  A  new  thought  is  not  the  result  of  natural  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  now  suddenly  brought  to  consciousness  ;  it  is 
a  product  of  the  spiritual  world  delivered  to  the  human  mind  by 
spiritual  agency. 

And  right  here  it  is  this  spiritual  method  of  interpretation 
assumes  the  most  confident  airs  in  relation  to  the  mental  opera- 
tions. And  here,  too,  does  the  mischief  become  greatest  be- 
c::ause  it  directly  vitiates  the  methods  of  thinking,  and  places  the 
^rror  in  a  region  of  obscurity  where  it  cannot  readily  be  cor- 
^^rected.     Once  this  spiritual  interpretation  is  commenced,  there 

"5    c     inr\     l^i-rir^ol     cf-rkr»r»ir»nr_t-kl'a/^<a   •     firte^     ac     tVk^k     <a\rpnt     haS     SnOWn    in 
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The  testimony  of  unusual,  out-of-the-way  states  of  conscious- 
ness is  absolutely  worthless  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  final  and  con- 
clusive proof  of  spiritual  impression.  The  medium  who  thinks 
he  is  receiving  thoughts  from  the  spirit-world  is  no  mor^  sure  of 
it  by  his  consciousness,  than  Swedenborg  was  that  malicious 
spirits  infested  different  parts  of  his  body  ;  or,  than  another  who 
is  sure  that  he  is  composed  of  glass  and  will  break  if  you  touch 
him  ;  or,  of  still  another  who  supposes  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
flying  through  the  air.  No  consciousness  so  vehemently  asserts 
its  claim  to  infallibility  as  that  of  the  insane  mind  ;  none  so  sure 
as  the  madman  that  he  is  not  in  error.  » 

There  are  all  grades  of  abnormal  consciousness,  from  that 
which  is  a  very  great  departure  from  the  normal  standard  to  that 
which  is  only  a  slight  departure  therefrom.  Any  form  of  con- 
sciousness, however  erroneous,  cannot  be  successfully  reasoned 
with.  Indeed,  the  judgment  of  the  individual,  be  it  ever  so  well 
aware  of  the  abnormal  nature  of  certain  mental  experiences,  is 
nevertheless  quite  unable  to  change  them.  These  out-of-the- 
way  forms  of  consciousness  are  not  competent  witnesses ;  but 
they  are  often  just  as  clamorous  to  be  heard  as  if  they  were. 

When  an  individual  becomes  possessed  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  holds  intercourse  with  angels,  there  is  no  telling 
where  he  will  land.-  The  danger  is  the  greater  because  this  pos- 
session arises  in  the  first  place  from  abnormal  conditions  how- 
ever slight.  It  sometimes  comes  in  consequence  of  some  acci- 
dent, or  it  may  be  purposely  brought  on  by  excessive  fasting, 
abuse  of  the  imagination,  or  other  unnatural  conditions.  Some 
mediums  have  had  to  crucify  themselves  no  little  to  reach  the 
necessary  conditions  of  ecstasy.  Many  facts  might  be  given  if 
the  statement  were  called  in  question. 

These  abnormal  or  mediumistic  conditions  may  go  on  getting 
worse  and  worse  ;  or  they  may  be  held  in  check  by  adopting  a 
natural  course  of  life ;  or  they  may  improve  till  the  conscious- 
ness of  such  intercourse  entirely  disappears. 

It  is  the  first  class  we  have  more  especial  reference  to  here, — 
those  who  become  more  and  more  given  up  to  spiritual  influ-  - 
enges.    Just  as  the  scientist  does  not  know  where  the  mind 
ends  so  as  to  decide  where  the  spirits  begin  ;  so  the  spiritualist 
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when  he  assumes  the  reality  of  spiritual  impressions,  cannot 
tell  where  the  spirits  stop,  and  the  natural  mind  begins,  and  by 
and  by  he  comes  to  refer  all  his  mental  activities  to  spiritual  in- 
fluences. •  Granting  the  initiative  assumption,  this  is  really  logi- 
cal, and  is  as  apt  to  take  place  with  the  more  intelligent  of  Spir- 
itualists as  and  even  more  so  than  with  those  who  are  less  in- 
telligent and  less  logical.  With  a  great  many  Spiritualists, 
including  some  of  the  most  intelligent,  the  human  being  in  the 
flesh  is  little  or  nothing  more  than  a  passive  instrument  upon 
which  the  spirits  constantly  play.  Every  thought  is  a  spiritual 
impression  ;  every  emotion  is  spiritually  induced  ;  every  fancy, 
every  whim  of  the  imagination,  becomes  a  spiritual  inspiration. 
There  is  no  good  work  but  the  spirits  are  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
They  even  make  The  Radical  the  brave  and  excellent  maga- 
zine it  is.  The  spirits  have  some  mysterious  purpose  in  the 
writing  of  this  article.  Bevies  of  spirits  hover  afound  every 
one  of  us  ;  and  their  especial  work  appears  to  be  looking  after 
us  as  individuals,  and  trying  hard,  and  using  very  singular 
means,  to  get  the  afiairs  of  the  world  into  better  shape.  Praise- 
worthy solicitude  !  Just  as  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  stars  were 
created  in  the  first  place  for  our  behoof,  so  now  the  spirit-world 
is  intent  upon  our  good.  Just  as  God  and  the  Devil  used  to 
watch  all  the  minutiae  of  every  individual's  behavior  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  on  the  earth,  and  were  constantly 
struggling  for  the  mastery  among  mankind,  so  now,  according  to 
some  spiritual  ways  of  thinking,  good  spirits  and  bad  are  occu- 
pied in  precisely  the  same  way.  Wonderfully  important  crea- 
tures we  are,  to  receive  so  much  attention  from  supra-mundane 
beings  !  This  is  the  old  spirit  of  theology,  which,  in  this  form, 
has  only  changed  base.  Swedenborg's  system  was  very  like 
this  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  indulging  this  habit  of 
mind  to  give  over  the  individual  more  and  more  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  spirits. 

But  some  of  our  modern  Spiritualists  do  not  stop  with  the 
spirits  :  they  have  scaled  the  hierarchy  of  the  heavens  ;  and  now, 
at  the  very' throne  itself,  they  hold  familiar  intercourse  with 
God  !  God  keeps  watch  of  all  the  little  details  of  their  earthly 
as  well  as  spiritual  life,  and  personally  directs  them  in  all  they  do. 
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Starting  with  the  cardinal  principles  of  philosophy  held  by  so 
many  Spiritualists,  that  the  phenomenal  world  is  only  an  appear- 
ance, and  that  there  is  nothing  real  but  the  spiritual,  the  door  is 
opened  for  all  kinds  of  vagary.  The  limits  of  sense  and  ordi- 
nary thought  are  lost,  and  full  rein  given  to  the  imagination, 
which  may  prey  upon  itself  till  it  becomes  morbid.  The  process 
obliterates  the  distinction  of  ideas  ;  and  the  concrete  and  the  ab- 
stract may  be  mistaken-'indiscriminately,  the  one  for  the  other. 
I  once  heard  a  medium  of  high  pretension,  very  earnestly,  and 
with  Shakespearean  genius,  define  comets  as  concentrated  bad 
weather.  He  evidently  felt  that  he  had  hit  it.  Another,  equally 
exalted  in  his  own  estimation,  was  beating  up  for  recruits  to  es- 
tablish the  kingdom  in  California  ;  and,  none  being  accepted  but 
those  of  approved  sanctity,  he  designed  to  save  the  cost  and  an- 
noyance of  ordinary  transportation  by  taking  a  beeline  through 
the  air. 

Perhaps  this  is  insanity :  it  is  only  the  ultimate  of  what  the 
accepting  of  spiritual  direction  and  its  necessary  philosophy  is 
the  beginning.  And  no  one  who  renounces  the  natural  use  of 
his  faculties,  and  gives  himself  up  to  spiritual  control,  has  any 
assurance  that  his  faculties  will  leng  retain  their  healthy  action. 
Self-stultification  or  absolute  insanity,  in  a  mild  form  it  may  be, 
are  the  terrible  penalties  which  are  sure  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  this  psychological  sin.  It  is  probably  not  the  healthiest 
minds  that  begin  such  a  practice  ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
persistence  in  such  a  course  would  eventually  disease  the  health- 
iest mind.  '  Nature  does  not  allow  such  outrage  with  impunity. 

The  breaking-out  of  the  war  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal 
of  solicitude  amongst  this  kind  of  people,  and  they  ventured  upon 
tbe  most  confident  and  fooUsh  predictions.  They  said,  "  Lin- 
coln will  never  take  his  seat :  you  will  see."  He  did  take  his 
seat.  They  said,  "  He  will  never  serve  out  his  four  years."  He 
did,  and  was  re-elected.  They  said,  "  Lincoln  will  be  the  last 
president  of  the  United  States."  He  was  murdered,  and  we 
have  been  very  sensible  of  having  a  President  from  that  day  to 
this,  March  4th ;  the  greatest  evidence  of  necromancy  in  the 
case  being  said  president's  unaccountable  perverseness.  They 
said,  "  The  copperhead  North  will  combine  with  the  rebel  South ; 
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and  European  nations  will  help  them,  and  the  government  will 
be  overthrown ;  and  then  the  spirits  (through  us)  will  in  due 
time  bring  order  out  of  anarchy."  The  war  closed,  and  the 
Union  was  triumphant.  Then  they  said,  "  We  were  only  mis- 
taken as  to  the  manrier  in  which  political  dissolution  would  come 
about.  It  will  take  place  yet  in  this  wise  :  "  The  old  Democratic 
party  will  revive,  and  carry  the  elections  ;  and  the  Republicans, 
having  been  so  long  used  to  power,  will  not  give  it  up  without  a 
struggle,  and  we  shall  have  war  worse  than  before,  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  overthrown."  During  the  political  campaign  of 
'66,  one  of  these  persistent  and  inveterate  prophets  sent  word  to 
a  Republican  friend  who  had  been  in  the  army,  "  Tell  James  th;|t 
he  will  have  all  his  battles  to  fight  over  again."  After  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections  of  October  were  known,  and  the  jollification 
was  in  full  glow,  this  prophet  said,  "  You  are  shouting  before 
you  are  out  of  the  woods."  He  was  still  hugging  the  delusion 
that  the  November  elections  would  change  the  result.  Surely 
the  spirits  would  come  out  right  at  last. 

Nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  the  spiritual  predictions  made  during 
the  war,  were  forebodings  as  to  the  results  which  patriotic  peo- 
ple hoped  to  bring  about  by  methods  indicated  by  the  natural 
reason  ;  thereby,  as  we^hink,  betraying  the  unhealthy  origin  of 
these  forebodings.  Most  of  the  prophets  were  sane  enough  on 
other  subjects :  their  weakness  was,  that  they  carried  their  theo- 
logico-spiritual  methods  of  thought  into  practical  matters,  where 
verification  totally  failed  them.  They  were  duped  by  over-confi- 
dence. Wiser  prophets  operate  in  methods  and  departments  of 
greater  obscurity,  where  the  obvious  logic  of  facts  may  not  so 
readily  invalidate  their  claims.  But  even  here  it  is  the  snarl  of 
compUcation  which  obtains  between  causes  and  effects  that 
tempts  the  prophetic  stake.  Where  the  relation  between  cause 
and  eflfect  is  simple  and  obvious,  there  is  less  blunder  committed^ 
No  Spiritual  prophet  or  mission-man  believes  that  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes can  be  had  without  planting  and  hoeing  ;  but  the^  relations 
between  cause  and  effect  are  not  so  obvious  in,  political  affairs, 
and  hence  in  troubled  times  the  temptation  to  mystics  to  pre- 
dict the  overthrow  of  existing  conditions  and  the  incoming  of 
the  Spiritual  reign.     And  in  this  as  in  every  other  form  of  delu- 
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sion,  the  failure  of  verification  does  nothing  in  the  way  of  correc- 
tion. The  mind  that  is  directed  by  spirits,  and  has  received  the 
consciousness  from  them  of  a  great  mission,  regards  your  tame, 
scientific  methods,  and  your  natural  reasoning,  from  a  very  lofty 
point  of  view  ;  and,  if  he  listens  to  you,  do  not  flatter  yourself  that 
you  are  making  an  impression, —  he  may  be  a  gentleman  as  well 
as  a  prophet.  In  his  view,  your  methods  are  only  materialistic, 
plain,  and  commonplace :  his  are  greatly  superior ;  they  are  Spir- 
itual ;  they  pertain  to  a  mind  that  is  divinely  illuminated,  whose 
ideas  are  clear,  well-formed,  and  luminous,  and  he  is  laboring  to 
exalt  mankind  to  this  spiritual  point  of  view. 

Spiritual  intercourse  is  a  habit  of  singular  intoxication.  It 
takes  possession  of  the  mind  by  insiduous  approaches,  seizing 
upon  the  weak  places  first.  The  secret  of  its  power  is  that  the 
spirits  tell  the  seeker  so  much  that  he  likes  to  hear.  They  tell 
him  about  happy  friends  in  the  other  world  ;  they  teach  him  the 
doctrines  he  secretly  or  openly  holds  to  be  true ;  and,  if  he  is 
ambitious  and  self-seeking,  they  flatter  his  vanity  and  egotism, 
and  appoint  him  to  some  great  mission  ;  and,  if  his  vanity  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  his  common  sense,  they  send  him  on  fools' 
errands.' 

Mission  men  have  very  often  been  sdht  to  a  distance  to  do 
some  great  but  undefined  work  which  would  be  shown  them 
when  they  arrived.  They  went,  and  waited  long,  with  nothing 
to  do  ;  returned  lighter  in  purse,  but  with  faith  unimpaired,  and 
ready  for  any  other  like  mission  the  spirits  might  appoint  them 
to.  Twit  them  of  failure,  and  their  reply,  if  not  philosophical,  is 
yet  such  a^  philosophy  may  use  for  a  very  worthy  purpose. 
They  reply,  "  Oh,  the  spirits  had  some  purpose  in  it  which  we 
do  not  understand."  The  writer  has  heard  this  repeated  again 
and  again.  The  purpose  cannot  be  defined ;  but  there  must 
have  been  one ;  some  wise  and  inscrutable  purpose,  else  the 
spirits  would  not  have  done  it  None  so  darkly  wise  as  these 
same  spirits.  The  assumption  begins  where  the  logic  should 
end,  and  the  reasoning  goes  in  a  circle. 

The  spirits  have  frequently  projected  communities  which  were 
to  inaugurate  heaven  on  earth ;  and  they  duly  established  the 
same  with  all  due  regard  to  science,  system,  and  symbols,  only 
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to  explode  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  trial,  —  spiritual  au- 
thority not  invalidated  thereby. 

I  once  knew  an  eloquent  and  impressive  speaker,  from  the 
learned  city  of  Boston,  to  teach,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  that  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  cosmical  crisis  in  which  a  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  would  be  destroyed,  the  planet  rejuve- 
nated, and  another  moon  brought  into  existence.  All  the  most 
spiritual  of  his  audience  came  to  believe  in  the  imminence  of 
"  the  crisis."  The  facts  and  logic  of  science  were  tried  against 
it,  but  with  little  or  no  effect.  The  lecturer  boasted  months  af- 
terwards, and  with  reason,  that,  in  the  minds  of  these  people, 
the  crisis  still  lived.  The  delusion  could  not  be  reasoned  away : 
it  had  to  wear  away. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  cultivating  Spiritualism  unwisely 
has  been  that  many  of  its  votaries  become  possessed  with  the 
idea,  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  spirits  have  sus- 
pended the  ordinary  relations  of  cause  and  effect  in  matters  per- 
taining to  business.  They  firmly  believe  that  the  Spiritual  powers 
have  perpetually  thwarted  them  in  every  attempt  to  make  business 
successful ;  and  hence  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  fu- 
tile for  them  to  try  any  longer.  They  believe  that  they  are 
called  to  duty  in  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  thereby  becoming  ab- 
solved from  the  ordinary  duties  and  responsibilities  of  earthly 
existence.  Developed  above  these  commonplace  things,  the 
world  may  not  understand  them,  but  they  must  do  the  higher 
work  which  the  spirits  have  appointed  them  to  do ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, they  are  apt  to  become  very  useless  members  of  soci- 
ety. 

The  reader  readily  perceives  -;—  unless  he  is  under  the  delu- 
sion —  that  the  result  of  spiritual  intercourse  upon  a  considera- 
ble class  of  minds  is  to  throw  over  them  a  spell  of  hopeless  self- 
stultification.  It  is  true  that  Spiritualism  may  be  only  the  oc- 
casion and  not  the  cause  of  the  delusion  which  claims  its  sanc- 
tion. Had  there  been  no  Spiritualism,  much  of  this  infatuation 
would  no  doubt  have  appeared  under  some  other  form  ;  but,  for 
all  this,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  in- 
tercourse, with  that  want  of  wisdom  which  so  generally  prevails, 
is  injurious  to  mental   health.     It  is  true,  also,  that  the  early 
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theological  drill  in  the  belief  of  special  providences,  miracles, 
and  the  like,  which  all  of  us  have  received,  has  prepared  the 
mind  for  these  spiritual  abuses,  —  these  being  old  phenomena 
in  new  forms.  But  the  spiritual  delusion  is  apt  to  assume  a 
more  malignant  type  than  the  theological ;  one  cause  of  the  same 
being  that  it  ventures  more  directly  into  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.  Modern  methods  have  gradually  pushed  the  irrationalism 
of  theology  outside  of  the  sphere  of  practical  life  ;  while,  by 
many,  spiritual  direction  is  resorted -to  on  all  occasions.  Of 
course  the  greater  number  of  people  who  have  more  or  less 
faith  in  Spiritualism  do  not  carry  it  to  this  extreme ;  just 
like  church  religion  upon  others,  their  Spiritualism  sits  very 
loosely  upon  them,  and  will  never  do  them  any  harm. 

What  is  the  antidote  to  the  morbid  conditions  engendered  by 
spiritual  excesses  ?  Scientific  and  practical  drill,  rational  educa- 
tion, discipline  in  common  sense,  have  never  felt  so  much  the 
need  of  rational  discipline  by  the  methods  of  science  as  when 
witnessing  the  effects  of  the  spiritual  methods  upon  people 
whose  mutual  influence  upon  each  other  aggravated  the  results. 
All  the  slow  accumulations  of  the  long  past  in  logical  method 
were  simply  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  the  Spiritualists*  regard. 
Science  was  slow  and  plodding,  and  they  would  not  be  fettered 
by  its  methods  ;  and  the  claim  was  openly  made  that  they  had 
outgrown  them.  We  fear  that  Davis  himself  is  responsible  for 
some  of  this  infatuation. 

Scientific  research,  conducted  by  scientific  methods,  is  carry- 
ing the  world  forward ;  the  spiritual  method  is  openly  clairhed 
to  be  a  re-action  against  the  scientific  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  may,  it 
is  carrying  the  world  backward.  The  growth  of  rationalism  has 
been  slow  and  tedious,  but  no  triumph  it  has  ever  achieved  has 
been  lost :  every  gain  is  a  permanent  one,  itself  facilitating  other 
gains,  which  are  constantly  accumulating.  The  re-action  against 
scientific  methods  which  the  peculiar  logic  of  Spiritualism  pre- 
sents is  but  partial  in  its  operations ;  and,  though  we  may  regret 
its  existence,  it  is  not  now  impeding  scientific  evolution  any 
more  than  the  opposition  of  the  church  has  done  in  times  past. 
The  evil  consists  in  shutting  from  a  part  of  the  people  the  bene- 
fits of  rational  methods  :  and,  if  the  evil  should  go  on  multiply- 
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ing,  the  consequences  would  in  the  end  be  deplorable ;  but  we 
are  not  apprehensive  of  such  results.  So  far  as  there  is  error 
in  the  methods  of  Spiritualism,  the  absurdity  of  results,  though 
of  no  immediate  effect  on  individuals,  will  nevertheless  operate 
as  a  remedy,  on  the  principle  that  folly  may  contain  within  itself 
the  means  of  its  own  cure. 

But  what  is  more  "hopeful  is  that  the  spiritual  philosophy,  as 
already  shown,  embraces  much  that  is  truly  rational.      Most 
Spiritualists  recognize  the  reign  of  law :  still  their  methods  of 
interpreting  it  are  very  different.     Some  interpret  it  so  loosely, 
and  put  law  so  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  spirits,  that  the 
world  is  as  capriciously  governed  as  under  the  old  reign  of  di- 
vine providence.     Others  are  far  more  rigid.     They  may  believe, 
in  spiritual  intercourse ;  but,  not  giving  themselves  and  all  nature 
into  the  power  of  spirits,  they  retain  the  healthy  activity  of  their 
mental  faculties,  and  are  maintaining  doctrines  which  will  even- 
tually do  away  with  special  and  spiritualistic  providences.    These 
two  classes  at  the  extremes  of  the  spiritual  ranks  are  connected 
by  those  who  hold  to  every  intermediate  degree  of  the  relative 
influences  of  the  rationalistic  and  spiritualistic  methods.     All 
this  is  but  evidence  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the  road  which 
mankind  must  travel  on  th^ir  way  from  fetichism  to  rationalism. 
But,  though  difficult,  we  are  warranted  by  the  history  of  ration-  • 
alism  in  beheving  that  it  is  safe,  and  that  constantly  more  and 
more  are  entering  upon  it,  and  pushing  their  advances  further 
along.     The  proportion  of  Spiritualists  who  recognize  the  worth 
of  science  and  scientific  culture  are  likely,  in  consequence  of 
the  growing  spirit  of  rationalism,  to  become  relatively  more 
numerous.     At  the  same  time,  the  two  extremes  of  the  move- 
ment are  likely  to  become  more  distinctly  marked  through  the 
absorption  of  the  intermediates.     As  Protestantism  is  tending 
on  either  extreme  into  opposite  systems,  that  of  Catholicism  and 
rationalism,  so  is  the  Spiritualistic,  movement  tending  on  the  one 
hand   to  anthropomorphism,  and  on  the  other  to  rationalism. 
Protestantism  contains   within    itself    a   logical    contradiction, 
which  will  eventually  destroy  it :  we  believe  that  the  same  is 
true  of  that  conglomeration  known  in  our  day  as  Spiritualism. 
Spiritualism  has  made  out  from  first  to  last  to  embody  in  its 
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systems  some  of  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best,  forms  of  doctrine 
and  method.  By  virtue  of  its  affiliation  with  the  best,  it  is  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  progress,  and  we  wish  it  and  its  noble 
workers  Godspeed :  so  far  as  it  is  affiliated  with  the  other,  it  is  a 
re-action  towards  primitive  anthropomorphism  and  mental  stulti- 
fication ;  a  re-action  with  which  we  have  no  sympathy,  but  which 
we  believe  will-  be  eventually  arrested  and  overcome.  The 
writer  does  not  fajicy  he  has  any  mission  to  Spiritualists :  he 
has  only  proposed  from  the  first  to  bring  into  relief  the  counter 
tendencies  which  have  become  entangled  in  the  Spiritualistic 
movement,  and  let  it  rest  at  that,  having  all  faith  that  tenden- 
cies in  the  wrong  direction  will  become  more  difficult  as  the 
world  grows  wiser  and  better. 

The  writer  is  not  oblivious  of  the  proofs  relied  on  to  produce- 
conviction  of  the  realities '  of  spirit-intercourse.  For  several 
years  of  his  life  he  thought  them  adequate;  but  owing  to  a 
change  in  his  mind  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  proof,  and  the 
character  of  the  testimony  in  question,  .he  was  compelled  at 
length  to  reject  them  as  inadequate.  The  proofs  are  made  up 
in  a  large  measure  of  two  kinds,  ^ — first,  that  which  comes  from 
public  mediums,  a  class  of  people  composed  so  largely  of  more 
.  charlatans  .that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  sift  and  weigh  the 
^evidence ;  secondly,  that  which  comes  from  the  over-faithful  and 
credulous,  whose  unquestionable  honesty  is  no  certain  guaranty 
for  the  correctness  of  their  testimony,  since  the  least  bit  of  the 
genuine  spirit  of  inquiry  is  often  enough  to  derange  the  circle, 
and  send  the  spirits  trooping  back  to  the  inaccesible  regions 
of  the  other  world.  Beyond  these,  and  after  due  sifting,  there 
may  be  a  residuum  of  evidence  which  is  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive, but  which  may  teach  us  modesty  by  showing  us  that  human 
research  has  much  yet  to  do  towards  unriddling  the  active  forces 
of  nature  and  being.  The  weakness  of  the  proofs  of  Spiritual- 
ism become  manifest  in  the  light  of  history  and  science :  and, 
however  much  pleasure  the  triumph  of  faith  may  give  us,  we 
must  not  imagine  that  we  have  stormed  the  strongholds  of  mys- 
tery ;  for,  if  ever  these  weird  walls  are  breached,  it  must  be  after 
a  long  series  of  gradual  approaches  yet  to  be  made. 
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[CARL  WRENSLER'S   REPORT   OF   HIMSELF  AND   OTHERS.] 

XVIII. 

The  Leightons. 

<*nr^HESE  three,  —  Croquet,  Planchette,  and  Dickens;  but 
A     the  greatest  of  these  is  Dickens." 

This  parody  on  the  profound  saying  of  the  great  apostle 
was  launched  upon  us  by  one  of  the  "  fast  young  men,"  to  whom 
I  have  once  referred. 

He  said  it  was  the  result  of  his  two  weeks  of  observation  at 
the  Leightons*. 

Previously  he  had  observed,  — 

"  We  are  all  Leightons  by  adoption  —  for  the  time  being ;  and, 
being  adopted,  we  are  heirs,  by  adoption,  of  all  things  whatsoever 
the  Leightons  possess  —  which  are  sweet  and  good." 

I  may  add  that  the  "  original  Leightons,"  —  a  phrase  of  his,  — 
on  having  this  reported  to  them,  replied  that  the  young  man  was 
correct.  It  was  the  principle  on  which  their  little  establishment 
had  ever  been  conducted.  Their  guests  were  their  household. 
They  should  "do  all  in  their  power  to  make  them  k^\ perfectly 
at  home." 

A  fair-haired  dame,  who  attended  upon  the  table, — an  "  original 
Leighton," —  with  happy  humor  recited  this  pleasing  passage  from 
"  The  Earthly  Paradise,"  —  thereby  proving  to  a  Miss  Ann  Van 
Weigle  that  her  "  own  theory,  long  held,"  was  correct,  —  "  Girls 
can  work  and  know  so^nething  too : "  — 

"  Rest  thee  at  ease  ;  and,  if  ye  e*er  shall  tire 
Of  this  abode,  remember  at  the  worst 
Life  flitteth,  whether  it  be  blest  or  cursed. 
But  will  ye  tire .?  ye  are  our  gods  on  earth 
Whiles  that  ye  live,  nor  shall  your  lives  lack  mirth, 
For  song,  fair  woman,  and  heart-cheering  wine 
The  chain  of  solemn  days  sh^ll  here  entwine 
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With  odofous  flowers.    Ah  !  surely  ye  are  come, 
When  all  is  said,  unto  an  envied  home." 

I  doubt  not  the  Leightons  make  comfortable  little  sums  from 
their  summer  campaigns.  They  plan  with  such  intention.  Yet 
one  is  not  reminded  of  this  by  aught  that  he  observes  in  their 
treatment  of  him. 

—  As  a  rule,  boarding-house  folk  are  either  by  nature  somewhat 
disagreeable,  or  the  bitter  experience  they  inevitably  encounter 
sours  the  native  sweetness  of  their  temper. 

To  work  harder  than  any  slave  works,  and  not  be  able  to 
make  both  ends  of  the  week  meet ;  to  take  boarders  at  a  moder- 
ate price  in  order  to  fill  up  the  table,  —  a  table  which  costs  every 
day  every  cent  that  is  paid  for  it,  —  and  have  this  tableful  of 
boarders  grumble,  —  surely  the  milk  of  human  kindness  may  be 
excused  if  it  should  curdle  about  the  weary  keeper's  heart. 

One  may  with  comparative  certainty  lay  down  these  two 
propositions:  — 

I.  Taking  boarders  merely  for  money  involves  the  loss  of 
your  soul. 

II.  Boarding  with  one  who  takes  you  merely  for  your  money 
involves  the  discovery  that  you  have  a  stomach. 

—  The  Leightons  could  preserve  their  souls,  and  keep  pecu-  * 
niarily  prosperous  at  the  same  time.  What  they  made  it  a 
business  to  do  for  others  they  charged  a  fair  price  for.  But 
there  was  very  much  they  found  to  do  which  was  a  pure  pleas- 
ure. They  associated  with  their  guests  as  friends,  and  were 
always  welcome.  Their  presence  brought  a  solid  substantiality 
of  character  which  was  refreshing,  invigorating.  I  have  never 
met  a  family  with  a  greater  self-respect.  Every  member  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  his  or  her  own  way.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
clashing  among  themselves ;  and  each  and  all  bore  themselves 
towards  others  with  the  utmost  consideration,  yet  without  visible 
effort.  Theirs  was  a  native  grace.  They  were  "  to  the  manner 
born."  Strange  it  may  seem  ;  but  only  one  of  them  had  ever 
been  fifty  miles  from  their  present  home.     They  were  born  and 
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munificence.  They  were  able  to  make  themselves  comfortable, 
for  they  inherited  the  world. 

When  their  grandfather  died,  he  called  his  son  to  his  bedside 
and  said,  — 

"  Stand  stilly  and  the  world  will  swing  round  to  thee.  But 
ye  must  stand  up  for  the  mountains  /" 

This  injunction  became  the  family  motto. 

Every  summer  the  world  appeared  at  their  door,  and  knocked. 

It  was  taken  in  and  interrogated. 

In  the  winter  they  thought  this  world  over,  weighed  it  in  their 
balances^  each  member  contributing  his  or  her  store  of  informa- 
tion, gathered  during  the  summer,  on  a  variety  of  topics.  And 
there,  by  the  crackling  kitchen-fire,  during  the  long  evenings, 
while  the  cold  winds  raved  without,  they  compared  notes,  and 
discussed  what  had  been  gained.  They  purchased  each  fall  a 
few  of  the  best  books  of  science,  literature,  religion,  and  of 
travel,  such  as  they  had  received  a  favorable  impression  of  from 
their  visitors. 

Very  few  persons  carried  thither  with  them  such  an  amount  of 
general  information  as  they  found  the  Leightons  already  in  pos- 
session of  ^ 

Had  you  traveled  the  wide  world  over }  So  had  the  Leigh- 
tons  ;  and  very  likely  you  would  find  them  the  best  posted. 

Had  you  been  studying  recent  phases  of  science  or  religion  } 
So  had  the  Leightons, 

Were  you  interested  in  art?  So  were  the  Leightons.  Go 
with  one  of  their  number  ijito  an  attic  room,  and  see  what  a 
Church  or  a  Bierstadt  might  be  content  to  do  ! 

Would  you  speak  of  literature  }  Some  of  the  best  poetry  and 
prose,  both  ancient  and  modern,  you  would  find  them  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  acquainted  with. 

Their  library  had  been  accumulating  since  their  grandfather's 
time,  and  contained  many  curious  specimens. 

I  found    urrk€\r\€r   nthpf  thinors  a  ve.rv  old  coDV  of  the  Bible,  on 
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The  Leightons  are  able  to  mingle  with  their  guests,  and  com- 
mand from  all  entire  respect  and  even  deference. 

They  join,  as  their  duties  allow  them,  in  the  sports  of  the 
season. 

No  excursion  is  planned  and  decided  on  until  some  one  of 
of  them  has  been  consulted.  The  few  hints  each  will  furnish 
are  invaluable. 

Finally,  they  furnish  just  the  most  relishing  breakfasts,  din- 
ners, and  teas ! 

And  they  wait  upon  you  with  such  composure  I 

XIX. 
Old  and  New  School  Interpretations. 

That  too  great  a  familiarity  with  the  Bible  may  sometimes 
dimimish  one's  reverence  for  its  sacred  lessons,  was  proven  in 
the  case  of  our  young  friend.  His  allusions  were  often  such  as 
to  draw  forth  well-merited  rebukes  from  some  of  the  sober  and 
thoughtful  who  remain  to  us  from  a  former  generation. 

I  remember  one  occasion  in  particular.  A  good  lady,  —  the 
same  whom  I  have  before  referred  to  as  having  a  small  tract 
establishment  with  her,  —  this  good  lady  was  giving  her  opinions 
of  the  nature  of  the  attraction  which  caused  a  dove  to  alight  on 
the  Saviour's  head.     Said  she,  — 

"  It  was  a  perception  of  his  guilelessness  which  caused  the 
dove  to  alight  on  him." 

There  was  a  wicked  gleam  in  the  young  man's  eye. 

"  Ahem  ! "  quoth  he. 

He  hesitated.  But  his  desire  for  a  shot  was  too  strong. 
Every  other  consideration  fled. 

"  More  likely"  — 

He  hesitated  again. 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  surveyed  the  company. 

He  must  say  it.  But  he  changed  his  manner,  and  pitched  his 
tone  on  a  milder  key. 

"  Perhaps  a  brook-worm  had  got  lodged  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  dove  had  a  perception  of  that,"  said  he. 
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"Oh!" 

The  good  lady  fairly  shrieked. 

Others  bit  their  lips. 

He  could  not  have  done  worse  had  he  tried.  The  atmosphere 
smoked  with  sensation. 

Miss  Ann  Van  Weigle  rose  to  her  feet,  and,  towering  high, 
walked  into  the  house.  ' 

Her  virtuous  act  appeared  to  have  a  vicarious  effect  upon 
others  who  had  partly  risen  with  the  same  purpose  in  their 
minds.     They  sat  down  again  on  seeing  her  depart. 

Then  followed  a  painful  silence. 

The  young  man's  face  colored  a  little,  but  he  was  not  easily 
dashed.  '  He  began  to  say  that  he  had  a  reason  for-  the  faith 
that  was  in  him. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  more  reasonable,"  he  said,  "  to  think  so,  than 
it  is  to  suppose  that  a  dove  was  able  to  distinguish  the  guileless 
man  from  the  guileful  ones.  Jesus  had  just  been  baptized,  and  a 
worm  could  easily  have  got  lodged  on  his  head  or  shoulder  as  he 
came  from  the  water;  or  a  canker-worm  might  have  fallen  on 
him  from  a  tree." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  mingled  consternation  and 
pity  with  which  the  good  lady  surveyed  the  young  man.     She 
was  not  angry,  but  stunned.     She  dropped  her  knitting  into  her  * 
lap,  and  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together. 

The  situation  was  novel,  and  fast  becoming  amusing. 

The  young  man's  resolute  countenance  wore  a  comical  expres- 
sion. He  looked  more  the  rogue  than  the  villain.  Yet  he 
preserved  the  sobriety  of  a  deacon. 

It  was  evident  that  the  good  lady  believed  the  fate  of  the  uni- 
verse hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  It  was  probably  this  that 
increased  in  the  minds  of  others  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

At  length  she  gasped,  through  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  — 

"  Why,  my  child !  that  dove  was  inspired^ 

It  was  too  much.     The  spell  was  broken. 

The  whole  company  laughed  immoderately. 

I  could  not  but  feel  sorry  for  the  venerable  lady.  It  was  no 
trivial  affair  in  lier  experience.  It  was  like  wrenching  her  very 
heart  out  of  her  body.     It  touched  her  to  the  quick. 
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Sorrowfully  she  departed  to  her  room. 

Some  said,  "We  should  not  have  laughed."  Others,  "But 
how  could  we  help  it  ?  '* 

The  young  man  himself  then  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hurt  her 
feelings.     It  is  a  pity  that  people  have  feelings  on  such  subjects." 

After  that,  the  fame  of  this  one  of  the  "  ^st  young  men  "  was 
considerably  noised  abroad. 

XX. 

"CROQUEt,    pLANdHETTE,   AND    DiCKENS, — ThESE   ThREE." 

The  young  man's  observation  was  amply  supported  by  the 
facts.  Croquet  was  the  favorite  game  for  the  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  Planchette  was  a  novelty  and  a  mystery.  The 
elderly  folk  turned  much  to  this.  Dickens,  who  was  at  the  time 
in  the  country,  was,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  quite  "  the  rage." 

Our  young  friend's  comments  upon  "  these  three  *'  were  in- 
genious and  amusing.     I  will  give  his  summing-up. 

"  Croquet  suggests  the  game  of  life. 

"  Planchette  is  an  endeavor  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to 
this  game  of  life  of  those  who  have  played  it  out. 
.    "  Dickens  is  an  institution  which  furnishes  all  you  desire  out 
of  himself. 

"  Croquet  suggests  ;  Planchette  talks  in  riddles  ;  Dickens  illus- 
trates infinitely  :  Therefore  is  Dickens  the  greater." 


Miss  Ann  Van  Weigle  quite  agreed  to  the  above*  For  her 
part,  she  "  despised "  croquet*  She  looked  upon  planchette  as 
"  a  little  foolish  thing."  "  But,  Dickens  !  Dickens  !  ah,  he  is  a 
love  of  a  —  writer,"  said  she. 

Mrs.  Burlingame  thought  very  well  of  Mr.  Dickens.  "  Some 
of  his  portraits,"  said  she,  "are  very  true  to  nature.  I  don't 
think,  as  some  do,  that  he  exaggerates  the  baser  qualities  of 
human  character.  Yet  he  does  overpaint  the  saintliness  of 
some :  that  is,  I  don't  think  we  ever  find,  in  life,  any  who  are  as 
perfect  as  he  represents.     Of  course,  as  an  ideal,  Mr.  Dickens 
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may  portray  his  highest  conception.     But  we  should  make  the 
distinction." 

"That's  the  first  time,"  said  our  friend,  "  the  fast  young  man," 
"  that  I  ever  heard  anybody  say  that  Dickens  had  painted  a 
saint.  I  don't  believe  he  knows  what  an  ideal  saint  is.  His 
characters  are  such  as  he  picks  up  in  the  streets,  —  anybody  and 
everything.  Just  as  I  might  draw  a  boy  with  a  stick  beating  a 
cow.  Very  natural ;  yes,  very  natural :  but  what  is  the  good 
of  it.?" 

There  was  a  stir  and  a  buzz  on  all  i^ides. 

"  That  does  not  agree  very  well  with  what  you  were  saying  a 
few  moments  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Burlingame. 

"What  did  Isay.^^" 

"  You  said  Mr.  Dickens  had  the  faculty  of  infinite  illustration. 
Did  you  not  mean  he  could  illustrate  the  infinite,  the  perfect .? " 

"  No ;  not  by  a  long  shot.  I  only  meant  he  could  string 
out  illustrations  indefinitely.  I  did  n't  say  '  infinite  illustrations,' 
either :  I  said,  '  illustrates  infinitely.'  There 's  a  difference,  I  'm 
thinking." 

"  Then  you  did  n't  mean  to  compliment  him  by  your  compari- 
sons .? "  , 

"Hardly.". 

"  I  suppose  your  criticisms  will  make  a  vast  difference  with 
his  fame,"  Miss  Ann  Van  Weigle  interposed,  with  a  stinging 
sarcasm  in  her  tone. 

Mrs.  Burlingame  remained  silent. 

I  noticed  that  she  was  ever  shy  of  keeping  this  Miss  Van 
Weigle*s  company  in  a  controversy. 

Everybody  perceived  at  a  glance  that  Miss  Van  Weigle  was 
an  "  old  maid."  My  friend,  "  the  fast  young  man,"  said,  when 
she  first  made  her  appearance,  "  She  is  a  creature  of  magnificent 
distances."     I  asked  him  to  explain  ;  which  he  did,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Every  angle  of  her  face  and  body  saith,  '  Stand  off,  sir ! ' 
There 's  no  halo  either  around  her  head  or  her  body.  She  owns 
the  atmosphere  four  feet  about  her  in  every  direction.  In  it  she 
lives  and  moves,  and  has  her  trim,  slim  being.  No  one  else 
could  breath  it  for  two  seconds.  It  is  pumped  dry.  It  is  filled 
with  invisible  needles,  all  obedient  to  her  high  behest.    There 
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is  no  glow  to  her,  except  when  she  talks  of  Dickens,  and  then 
she 's  as  sentimental  as  a  goose.  She  seems  always  on  a  whirl, 
as  though  she  feared  somebody  would  touch  her.  I  dare  say, 
though,  that'%  all  put  on.  Yet  distance,  distance,  magnificent 
distance,  is  her  motto,  and  mine  too  in  her  case." 

I  have  no  doubt  a  very  good  case  might  be  made  out  for  Miss 
Ann  Van  Weigle.  She  was  not  cast  solid  in  the  character  she 
appeared  in.  Thus  much  I  dared  venture  in  reply  to  my  friend. 
I  told  him  of  my  experience  with  Aunt  Flora.  I  developed  a 
theory  that  these  deformities  of  character  are  the  temporary  im- 
prisonments, to  which  Fate  delights  to  subject  souls  whenever 
it  can  get  its  bands  upon  them,  which  it  is  ever  seeking  to  do. 
"  In  fact,'*  said  I,  "  every  condition  of  life.  Fate  has  managed 
to  turn  into  a  prison-house.  Habit  is  its  ally.  Fate  loves  to 
stereotype  characters ;  to  make  an  *  old  bachelor,'  or  an  '  old 
maid,'  or  a  •  married  man,'  or  a  '  married  woman,'  or  a  '  widow,' 
or  a  '  widower,'  or  a  '  saint,*  or  a  '  devil' " 

I  was  really  but  quoting  here  some  remarks  of  Ermond's.  He 
had  dwelt  upon  this  theme  in  one  of  our  conversations.  He 
entertained  a  decided  opinion  in  this  instance.  The  only  prob- 
lem before  us  was  this  of  the  enslavement  by  outer  conditions. 
He  silenced  my  scruples,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  deliverance, 
by  saying  that  the  freed  spirit  made  conditions  subservient : 
they  were  not  to  be  escaped  froniy  but  they  were  to  be  put  under. 
"  With  most  people,"  said  he,  "  conditions  have  become  loud- 
mouthed, ostentatious,  and  impudent,  mortifying  the  spirit.  To 
silence  them,  retire  them  to  the  background,  is  the  soul's  prerog- 
ative ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  is  ever  regaining  its  lost  Paradise." 

Well,  it  was  plain  that  Fate  had  conditiofted  both  Miss  Van 
Weigle  and  Mrs.  Burlingame.  Neither  had  won  much  of  a  mar- 
gin for  herself  Mrs.  Burlingame  had  perhaps  a  dim  perception 
of  the  nature  of  the  "  infinite,"  and  sported  herself  a  little  in  its 
presence  ;  but,  practically,  she  was  only  alive  to  the  finite,  and 
of  course  was  herself  only  finitely  alive.  The  little  conscious- 
ness she  had  of  somewhat  superior,  however,  sufficed  to  draw 
the  line  between  herself  and  Miss  Van  Weigle.  It  furnished 
her  a  little  realm  of  poesy,  of  which  she  made  the  most  when- 
ever pccasion   required.     But  it  was  her  pride  that  she  could 
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"  combine "  these  two ;  that  she  could  be  "  both  poetic  and 
practical ; "  she  could  deal  both  with  verse  and  with  prose. 

Miss  Van  Weigle  clung  to  prose  alone.  It  does  not  follow 
that  she  never  quoted  the  poets,  nor  that  she  had  not  scribbled 
a  few  lines  herself  If  she  had  done  the  latter,  I  do  not  know. 
But,  in  the  few  lines  I  heard  her  "  recall "  from  others,  she  fell 
quite  below  Mrs.  Burlingame's  recorded  feats  in  that  direction. 
She  did  not  cling  to  their  melody ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  their 
melody  clung  to  her  speech. 

It  was  just  this  tinge  of  poesy,  this  faint  glow  of  the  spirit, 
this  least  sense  of  a  wider  relatedness  for  mortals,  which  made 
Mrs.  Burlingame  so  alive  to  the  deficiencies  of  Miss  Van  Wei- 
gle. Their  relationship  was  too  close :  a  step  down,  and  she 
would  stand  with  her  on  the  prosy  plane,  and  have  her  views 
of  life's  aim  that  much  circumscribed. 

Nothing  more  was  said  in  regard  to  Mr.  Dickens. 

Mrs.  Burlingame  had  turned  aside,  when  Miss  Van  Weigle 
interfered,  to  engage  in  conversation  with  some  young  ladies  on 
a  different  topic. 

The  young  man,  pierced  with  a  needle — which  was  not  so  in- 
visible as  it  might  have  been  —  from  Miss  Van  Weigle's  armory, 
had  no  disposition  to  join  in  a  further  encounter. 

He  tossed  up  his  straw  hat,  and  moved  off,  calling  out,  "  Come, 
comrades,  let's  to  the  village  and  see  who  comes  next." 

Whereupon  quite  a  merry  party  were  up  and  off. 

As  they  passed  out  of  hearing.  Miss  Van  Weigle  simply  re- 
marked,— 

"  He  is  a  very  impudent  young  man  ;  but  I  suppose  he  does  n't 
know  it,  and  means  no  harm." 

Mrs.  Burlingame  turned  her  head  still  further  away. 

II. 
After  a  little,  some  one  said,  "  Suppose  we  try  our  luck  with 
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foolishness.  She  agreed  with  Miss  Van  Weigle.  "And  yet, 
and  yet,"  she  would  say,  "  there  is  one  thing  :  it  may  be,  and  I 
never  condemn  a  thing  till  I  Ve  tried  it  thoroughly." 

She  had  borrowed  the  instrument  for  the  sake  of  making 
experiments.  She  and  her  husband  were  able  to  make  it  move, 
and  to  make  it  "  write  some." 

I  was  surprised  when  told  that  her  husband  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Michael  Porringer,  an  Orthodox  clergyman.  He  had  already 
preached  a  sermon  in  the  neighborhood  against  the  "  delusion  ; " 
but  he  would  indulge  his  wife  in  her  desire  to  "  ferret  out  the 
delusion,  whatever  it  was,"  nevertheless.  It  was  not  therefore 
improper  or  inconsistent  for  him  to  preach  unto  others  to  "  be- 
ware." A  minister's  wife  might  take  liberties  his  flock  should 
deny  themselves  of 

On  this  occasion  he  had  not  returned  from  supplying. a  pulpit 
some  twenty  miles  distant.  He  was  obliged  to  go  these  trips  in 
order  to  secure  for  himself  and  wife  the  luxuries  of  mountain 
air  and  scenery. 

Mrs.  Porringer  produced  the  instrument,  and  quite  a  party 
gathered  in  the  parlor. 

A  Mrs.  Perry,  by  virtue  of  her  being  "  something  of  a  medium," 
was  put  in  command  of  the  enterprise. 

Mrs.  Perry  said  that  her  husband  said  she  could  believe, 
being  so  constituted,  in  any  effect  for  which  there  was  no  cause 
known.  But  he  was  mistaken.  She  believed  in  effects  be- 
cause she  had  to.  And  then  she  reaspned  from  that  that 
there  must  be  a  cause.  She  was  then,  as  a  reasonable  creature, 
interested  in  tracing  out  the  cause. 

"  Here  is  this  planchette,"  said  she.  "  Now,  I  am  disposed  to 
investigate  it  candidly!* 

Mrs.  Perry  and  Mrs.  Porringer  took  their  seats,  by  general  re- 
quest, at  the  table.  The  rest  of  the  company  being  seated,  Mrs, 
Perry  broke  the  dead  silence  that  had  reigned  for  one  brief  mo- 
ment, and  made  the  following  neat  little  speech :  — 

"  Now,  if  it  writes  intelligent  answers,  and  we  are  sure  that 
neither  of  us  —  Mrs.  Porringer  nor  myself — moves  it,  and  that 
no  one  of  us  all  knows  the  answer  beforehand,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  some  one  who  is  invisible  to  us  is  present,  and  con- 
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trolling  it.  And  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
those  dear  departed  friends  of  ours  whom  we  thought  had  died. 
For  if  they  are  alive,  as  we  all  believe  who  are  Christians,  they 
must  reside  somewhere ;  and  why  not  on  this  globe  as  well  as 
elsewhere  ?  If  they  are  spirits  with  spiritual  bodies^  they  could 
go  and  come  when  they  pleased,  take  up  no  room,  and  it  would 
be  natural  and  reasonable,  as  I  said,  that  they  would  delight  to 
be  ever  near  to  us." 

It  is  remarkable  what  an  effect  this  little  impromptu  speech 
had  upon  most  of  the  company.  It  did  not  seem  that  Mrs.  Perry 
was  conscious  of  possessing  the  art  of  preparing  her  audience 
for  a  belief  in  miracles.  It  was  simply  her  earnestness  of  man- 
ner which  appeared  to  grow  out  of  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
absolute  truth  of  all  she  was  saying. 

"  Put  your  hands  on  first,"  said  Mrs.  Porringer ;  "  you  are  the 
medium." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  others. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Perry,  "to  think  that  the 
two  worlds  are  so  closely  united  ;  that  the  abyss  is  spanned  by 
so  slight  a  medium." 

She  was  thinking  of  Planchette.  . 

"  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory } "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Surely  death  hath  lost  its  sting  when  it  is  known  that  tombs 
are  not  the  abodes  of  the  departed.  We  need  not  weep  for  our 
friends  when,  they  are  so  near.  How  beautiful  are  the  mysteries 
of  Providence !  Surely  we  may  say,  '  Our  Father.'  He  pitieth 
•our  sorrows:  he  heals  them.  Let  us  trust  in  his  wonderful 
power." 

"  It  moves,"  whispered  some  one. 

I  was  standing  on  the  porch,  looking  in  at  the  window. 

There  was  but  one  other  gentleman  present,  —  a  solid,  sub- 
stantial looking  business  man,  who  had  been  disturbed  in  his 
perusal  of  the  newspaper  when  the  party  entered  the  parlor. 
He  quietly  kept  his  eye  on  his  paper,  partly  shading  his  face 
with  it.  But,  as  this  whisper,  "  It  moves,"  passed  round  the 
room,  he  laid  the  paper  down,  and  looked  squarely  at  the  thing. 

Planchette  moved.  It  was  touched  but  lightly  by  the  medi- 
umistic  fingers'. 
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Mrs.  Perry  was  gazing  into  vacancy. 

The  business  man  could  not  repress  a  little  scoffing  smile. 

But  the  lady  next  him  had  her  kerchief  up  to  her  eyes. 

He  saw  this,  and  was  considerate  and  kind-hearted  enough  to 
feign  a  grave  and  interested  expression. 

Planchette  made  a  few  awkward  plunges,  and  then  it  was 
deliberately  writing  something  across  the  paper.  It  kept  on, 
writing  on  the  table-spread  as  on  the  paper,  until  it  tipped  off 
the  edge  of  the  table. 

"  Something  has  been  written,"  said  Mrs.  Porringer. 

There  was  profound  silence. 

Mrs.  Perry  deliberately  picked  up  the  paper,  and  studied  the 
message  through.  Her  lips  moved  as  though  she  were  reading 
aloud  ;  but  no  word  was  distinctly  spoken. 

Smilingly  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Porringer. 

Then  she  handed  her  the  paper,  and  said,  "  Read." 

Mrs.  Porringer  glanced  rapidly  at  the  writing. 

"  It 's  a  knowing  spirit,"  said  she. 

"  Read  !  read  aloud ! "  chimed  in  many  voices  together. 

"  You  may  read  it." 

She  handed  the  paper  back  to  Mrs.  Perry. 

Mrs.  Perry  took  hold  of  opposite  comers  with  a  thumb  and 
finger,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Those  who  half  believe  are  already  believers  ;  for  belief  grows. 
Rev,  Mr  Porringer  is  on  the  road.  He  will  soon  be  out  of  the 
woods!' 

"  Did  I  hear  my  name } "  said  a  new-comer. 

All  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  and  saw  Mr. 
Porringer  standing  in  the  door. 

"  Why,  husband  dear ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Porringer.  And  im- 
mediately she  left  the  table  to  go  with  him  up-stairs. 

As  she  passed  out,  she  turned  and  said,  "  I  am  very  greatly 
obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Perry." 

"To  me?''  asked  Mrs.  Perry,  calmly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Porringer,  throwing  a  great  deal  of  meaning 
into  the  word.  Then  she  took  her  husband's  valise,  and  went 
with  him  to  their  room. 

"  I  had  no  more  to  do  with  writing  the  message  than  she.  I 
did  not  know  a  word." 
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Mrs.  Perry  said  this  with  emphasis,  but  quietly. 

The  business  man  smiled  with  his  eyes,  brushed  out  his  paper 
with  a  stroke  of  his  hand,  and  lifted  it  before  his  face. 

No  one  liked  to  insist  that  the  message  was  a  forgery.  None 
liked  to  believe  that  of  Mrs.  Perry.  Indeed,  she  looked  like  an 
honest  woman :  she  spoke  like  one.  And  yet  all  credulous  • 
hopes  and  expectations  of  a  communication  from  the  spirit-world 
had  certainly  vanished.  One  could  perceive  this  by  simply 
looking  on  from  without.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
wholly  changejd.  The  effect  of  Mrs.  Perry's  little  speeches  had 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
work  of  Planchette.  The  two  worlds  no  longer  seemed  so 
closely  united  as  when  Mrs.  Perry's  solemn  tones  announced 
the  "  beautiful  mysteries  of  Providence." 

A  re-action  had  set  in. 

The  spirit  world,  which  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  hovering 
and  closing  down  upon  all  with  power  and  mysterious  illumina- 
tion, had  vanished.  None  doubted  —  to  judge  from  appearances 
—  but  that  the  dead  were  in  their  tombs.  Their  presence  in 
that  room,  at  all  events,  was  no  longer  believed  in. 

Planchette  remained  quiet  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Perry  sat  silent,  with  her  hands  clasped  on  the  table's 
edge. 

She  seemed  to  say,  "  Go  on :  I  can  forgive  you.  You  know  not 
what  you  say :  you  are  blind ;  you  are  weak ;  you  are  frightened  ; 
you  are  deceived  in  regard  to  me.  I  will  not  defend  myself,  nor 
Spiritualism.     Go  on  ! " 

It  did  seem  that  all  the  tongues  in  the  room,  except  her  own 
and  the  business  man's,  were  loosened.  Every  one  had  some 
"  experience  "  to  relate  in  regard  to  Spiritualism. 

I  was  unable  to  keep  very  far  the  thread  of  any  one's  dis- 
course. I  could  only  determine  that  the  general  sentiment  was 
adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  supernatural.  No  direct  reference 
was  made  to  Mrs.  Perry.  Yet  nearly  all  that  was  said  was  an 
arraignment  of  her ;  for  the  operations  of  Planchette,  as  well  as 
all  the  so-called  spirit  phenomena,  were  denounced  as  either  an 
illusion  or  deliberate  imposture.  —  I  heard  a  Mrs.  Graves  say 
that  doubtless  there  were  magnetic  influences  at  work  not  yet 
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accounted  for;  but  she  hoped  that  her  spirit  friends  were  in 
better  business  than  lingering  around  to  attest  their  presence  by 
such  insignificant  doings.  She  saw  no  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it,  and  the  idea  was  harrowing  to  her.  I  remembered, 
however,  that  she  was  one  of  the  number  who  had  displayed  her 
pocket-handkerchief  during  the  affecting  speech  Mrs.  Perry  had 
made.  —  Another  lady  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  wonder- 
ful performances,  but  never  could  see  anything  herself.  When 
she  went,  the  "conditions"  were  always  wrong.  I  saw  the 
business  man  look  at  this  lady  over  the  edge  of  his  paper,  and 
smile  with  his  eyes.  —  Another  had  seen  with  her  own  eyes  very 
remarkable  occurrences.  She  could  not  explain  them  ;  but  they 
did  not  affect  her  as  though  they  were  the  efforts  of  her 
deceased  friends  to  gain  a  recognition.  She  rather  believed 
them  to  be  the  works  of  the  Evil  One.  —  A  young  lady- — 
one  of  a  group  sitting  in  the  corner  by  themselves,  and  for 
most  part  talking  with  each  other  —  said  that  she  had  witnessed 
in  her  own  home,  her  little  brother  being  the  medium,  a  very 
singular  manifestation.  He  brother  was  seized,  as  they  thought, 
with  a  fit.  He  began  to  whirl  on  one  foot,  his  eyes  rolled  ;  and 
her  mother,  in  her  fright,  threw  a  pail  of  water  upon  him,  which 
nearly  strangled  hira.  Finally,  he  became  quiet,  and  laid  down 
on  the  lounge :  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  going  to 
sleep.  Suddenly,  as  her  mother  stood  bending  over,  watching 
him,  he  began  to  talk  like  an  Indian.  After  a  while  he  said 
he  was  "  Dr.  Adams."  He  went  on  and  described  his  mother's 
sore  throat,  giving  her  minute  direction  as  to  what  she  should 
get  at  the  drug-store.  She  got  what  was  ordered,  and  it 
cured  her.  Since  then,  her  brother  had  had  several  of  these  at- 
tacks, and  told  entire  strangers  of  things  which  were  troubling 
them.  One  evening,  in  a  company  of  a  dozen  or  so,  he  described 
to  each  the  exact  state  of  their  feelings  at  the  time.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  performance  was,  that  at  the  close  of  all  these 
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whose  sole  trouble  was  a  corn  on  the  little  toe.  —  A  Miss  Ber- 
ger  said  that  that  was  about  where  all  this  so-called  Spiritualism 
ended.  It  began  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  ended 
with  the  simple  notes  of  a  tin  whistle.  —  Mrs.  Graves  thought 
the  notes  of*  a  tin  whistle  were  anything  but  simple.  Yet  she 
understood  what  the  young  lady  meant.  Spiritualism  had  no 
practical  outcome.  —  I  but  give  a  few  bald  hints  of  what  was 
said.  The  conversation  was  protracted  and  exciting.  It  did  not 
seem  as  though  the  "  spirits  "  would  venture  to  come  again  into 
the  midst  of  so  much  incredulity. 

I  looked  at  Mrs.  Perry.     Her  eyes  were  closed.     Her  cheeks 
were  colorless.     Her  thin  lips  were  tightly  compressed.     Her 
hands  remained  clasped  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 
•  The  company  appeared  to  have  forgotten  her. 

As  I  gazed  first  at  her,  and  then  let  my  eyes  wander  around 
the  room,  I  had  an  opportunity  for  a  few  reflections. 

I  was  unable  to  see  what  there  was  in  the  communication 
planchette  had  written  which  had  so  changed  the  temper  of  the 
company.  To  be  sure  the  message  received  was  vague  and 
indefinite.  It  might  have  been  written  concerning  any  one,  and 
by  any  one  without  leaving  their  present  body.  So  it  might 
have  been  written  by  one  out  of  the  body.  If  it  did  not  prove 
the  fact  of  spirit  communication,  neither  did  it  disprove  the 
same.  It  was  simply  not  a  test  freed  from  the  suspicion  of 
human  ability.  But  there  had  been  but  one  effort.  Why  not 
have  tried  again }  This  much  was  gained :  Planchette  had 
moved,  —  something  had  been  written. 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  leave  Mrs.  Perry  sitting  under  the  cloud 
of  suspicion.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  her  testimony 
would  have  been  deemed  wholly  trustworthy.  Ought  she  not  to 
be  protected  against  the  unreasoning  unbelief  of  the  company  } 

"  Certainly,"  I  exclaimed  aloud,  without  intending  to  do  so. 

My  voice  drew  the  attention  of  all. 

So  I  explained  that  I  had  been  considering  the  situation ;  that 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  company,  disappointed  at  not  gaining 
all  it  desired  on  one  trial,  were  doing  neither  themselves  nor  Mrs. 
Perry  justice.  They  had  gained  a  point,  since  the  instrument 
had  worked.     Other  trials  might  reward  them  for  their  patience. 
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Mrs.  Graves  interrupted  me  here,  to  say,  that,  so  far  as  she 
could  judge  the  temper  of  the  company,  there  was  no  "  desire," 
as  I  had  said,  to  gain  anything  ;  for  there  was  no  expectation 
that  there  would  be  anything  given  but  a  few  lessons  in  modern 
heresy.  The  message  already  communicated  showed  the  bias  of 
the  medium's  (Mrs.  Perry's)  mind.  She  would  venture  to  say 
that  the  lady  was  a  thorough-going  Parkerite.  Of  course  Rev. 
Mr.  Porringer  was  "  on  the  way  out  of  the  woods."  Once  out,  he 
would  do  his  utmost,  very  lively,  it  was  expected,  to  destroy  the 
Bible  and  its  influence. 

This  phase  of  the  question  had  a  short  run.  Several  ladies 
expressed  themselves. 

I  then  saw  that  there  were  on  their  part  fears  of  a  theological 
sort  which  interfered  with  their  desire  to  investigate.  If  was 
beginning  to  be  discovered  by  some  that  Planchette,  whether 
moved  by  angels  or  demons,  or  by  the  presiding  mediums, 
"  opened  the  doors  of  irreligion  and  unfaith."  No  matter  if  Plan- 
chette failed  entirely  to  answer  their  questions.  The  mere 
pretention  let  loose  the  "  vain  imaginations  of  men,"  and  unset- 
tled "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  —  Our  friend,  "  the 
fast  young  man,"  had  remarked,  when  something  of  this  kind  had 
been  said  before,  that  he  thought  the  word  "  once "  was  "  well 
put  in." 

"Mighty  little  faith  delivered  in  that  way  now,"  said  he. 
"  There  may  be  faith  enough  and  saints  enough  ;  but  those  that 
have  faith  aren't  the  saints,  and  those  who 're  called  saints 
haven't  the  faith." 

I  ventured  to  recall  this  remark  to  the  minds  of  the  company. 

I  had  myself  no  curiosity  as  to  the  further  revelations  of  Plan- 
chette. But  I  was  considerably  disgusted  at  seeing  a  company 
so  boastful  of  its  faith,  and  pluming  itself  upon  its  intelligence, 
thus  utterly  incapable  of  continuing  in  a  quiet  rational  manner 
an  investigation  so  eagerly  begun. 

Presently  there  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation. 

Then  we  heard  the  voices  of  the  young  men-  returning  from 
town.  They  had  met  with  some  young  ladies,  and  the  whole 
party  was  approaching,  as  we  soon  discovered. 

The  chatter  of    their  voices   and  their  uproarious  laughter 
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broke  delightfully  in  on  the  solemnity  of  the  old  theologies.  The 
living  were  coming  among  the  dead.  It  seemed  like  a  marriage 
festival  approaching  a  graveyard,  not  to  bury,  but  in  wild  derision 
of  the  burying  process. 

I  was  startled  out  of  my  stupidity.  "  What  a  solemn  booby ! " 
said  I  to  myself. 

And  then  I  laughed  at  the  spectacle. 

"  What  fools  we  can  all  of  us  make  of  ourselves,"  said  I  again 
to  myself,  and  turned  to  greet  the  world  of  life  and  faith  and  fun. 

On  it  came  through  the  dust,  a  goodly  array  of  "half-perish- 
ing," jovial  souls. 

"  Not  a  dry  thread,"  cried  one. 

"  We  are  but  dust,  you  see,"  said  another,  shaking  the  dust  off 
from  the  skirts  of  her  dress. 

"  Heigho  ! "  said  "  the  fast  young  man."  "  What's  up  ? "  He 
stepped  to  the  window,  and  caught  a  glance  of  Planchette. 

"  Ha  !  the  little  thing  has  made  them  skeered  for  their  souls 
again,  has  it  ? " 

He  looked  on  a  moment  in  silence.     His  eye  twinkled. 

At  the  same  time  I  noticed  the  business  man  stepping  out  of 
the  open  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  porch. 

The  other  young  folk  all  came  up,  and  stood  looking  in 
through  the  door  and  windows. 

"  They're  a  gay  crowd,"  whispered  our  young  friend  to  another 
near  him. 

I  had  stepped  back,  and  could  no  longer  see  within. 

He  continued,  — 

"  Planchette's  asleep.  So  is  Mrs.  Perry.  I  guess  the  spirits 
don't  work." 

There  was  a  movement  inside. 

"  The  seance  is  breaking  up,"  said  he. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  general  passing  to  and  fro. 

Those  within  were  leaving. 

The  young  folk  were  rushing  in  to  know  what  had  been  written. 

"  What's  the  message,  Mrs.  Perry  ? "  asked  our  young  friend. 

Mrs.  Perry  made  no  reply,  but  rose  from  her  seat.  She 
brought  her  hands  together  before  her,  and  then  spread  them 
out  towards  the  company  in  token  of  silence. 
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"  Hist !  she's  going  to  speak,  —  she's  entranced,"  said  one,  and 
the  words  passed  around  the  room  and  out  to  those  who  were 
leaving. 

A  moment  more,  and  the  room  was  filled. 

Mrs.  Perry  stood  up  naturally.  The  glow  of  a  smile  spread 
over  her  face.  She  was  by  no  means  a  handsome  woman.  But 
her  features  seemed  to  have  been  refined  under  the  spell  of  her 
mediumistic  adventure.  The  expression  of  her  countenance  was 
pleasing  and  intelligent.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  trance. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  open  and  expressive.  She  began  to  speak 
in  a  low,  natural  tone. 

She  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

"  Friends,  the  experiences  of  to-day  have  not  troubled  me.  I 
have  seen  too  much,  too  many  failures,  to  be  grieved  because  of 
your  disappointment,  or  over  my  own.  Let  me  relate  to  you 
some  of  my  earlier  experience.  I  partly  believed  in  Spiritualism 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  I  was  still  curious  and  anxious  for  tests.  I 
could  never  quite  rest  satisfied  with  any  I  obtained.  I  may  say, 
perhaps,  as  we  often  say  of  other  matters,  that  it  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true.  Though  I  had  demonstration  after  demonstra- 
tion, I  cannot  say  that  I  believed,  I  did  not  rest  in  it  as  a  reality, 
as  we  all  do,  for  instance,  in  our  every-day  life.  But  I  entered 
the  realm  of  spiritual  phenomena  as  I  would  a  new  and  strange 
world.  What  is  more,  I  could  not  carry  my  experiences  there 
away  with  me.  When  I  had  returned  home  from  a  circle,  I 
wondfered  if  I  had  not  been  dreaming.  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
I  had  seen  certain  things  done  that  were  very  wonderful,  and 
that  I  had  while  there  fully  believed  I  was  in  communion  with 
my  spirit  friends.  But  once  away,  in  contact  with  the  real  world 
of  life,  as  we  are  wont  to  term  it,  I  could  not  put  away  the  feel- 
ing that  I  had  been  in  some  measure  imposed  upon.  I  did  not 
carry  with  me  the  same  sense  of  reality  in  the  communications 
which  I  felt  at  the  time.  Reflection  did  not  strengthen  my 
faith.  On  the  contrary,  it  raised  barriers  which  shut  out  the 
spirit-world  utterly.  The  most  overwhelming  tests  lost  their 
power  over  my  mind  as  I  passed  home  from  witnessing  them. 
It  all  proves  nothing,  said  I.  I  have  no  certainty  that  I  was 
actually  conversing  with  spirits.     If  it  seemed  real  then,  why 
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does  it  not  now  ?  Reflection  should  increase  my  belief.  For 
what  was  my  belief?  Was  it  not  drawn  from  certain  evidences 
as  palpable  to  me  now  as  they  were  then  ?  The  process  was 
indeed  very  simple.  Given  certain  manifestations,  what  evidence 
did  I  require  to  attribute  them  to  a  spiritual  source  ?  Friends 
who  had  departed  must,  in  order  to  prove  to  my  mind  their 
existence  and  presence,  make  use  of  the  mediums  to  manifest  to 
my  mind  their  knowledge  of  that  which  I  alone  of  all  living 
persons  present  knew  ;  even  more  than  that,  —  they  must  tell  me 
that  which  was  not  in  my  mind  at  the  time.  Well,  this  was  all 
done  repeatedly,  and  in  various  ways.  There  was  no  denying 
the  fact.  I  had  the  fact  before  me  at  the  time  :  I  carried  it  away 
with  me.  But  there  was  always  this  difference  in  regard  to  my 
belief,  —  at  the  moment  I  believed  without  even  thinking  that  I 
could  doubt.  But  I  could  not  carry  this  implicit  belief  away 
with  me,  as  I  did  the  fact. 

"  Reflection,  instead  of  confirming,  dissipated  my  belief.  For 
I  was  sure  to  return  to  the  natural  world  again,  and  feel  that  I 
was  a  helpless  creature  before  phenomena  I  could  not  explain. 
This  I  mean  was  my  deeper  thought  and  feeling,  which  underlay 
a  professed  belief  in  the  fact  of  spirit-communication.  I  might 
as  well  profess  belief  as  unbelief,  for  I  was  not  sure  whether  I 
believed  or  not. 

"  At  first,  I  attended  the  circles  with  enthusiasm.  I  longed  to 
be  there  through  the  day.  When  there,  I  felt  that  it  was  good 
to  be  there.  I  had  sweet  communings  with  my  little  daughter 
who  had  been  but  a  short  time  dead. 

"  I  followed  this  for  a  year  or  so.  Then,  I  hardly  know  why 
or  how  it  came  about,  I  suddenly  broke  off,  and  I  went  no  more. 
My  interest  in  going  was  lost.  I  suppose  it  had  got  to  be  an 
old  story.  I  had  had  about  the  same  experiences  for  a  long 
while.  Somehow,  my  daughter,  instead  of  seeming  to  be  alive, 
seemed  to  me  as  though  she  were  more  dead  than  ever.  I  got 
the  same  little  communications  I  had  done.  But  it  seemed  as 
though,  instead  of  their  coming  from  her,  I  had  carried  them 
with  me.  I  could  stay  at  home  and  write  down,  by  thinking  u\ 
what  she  would  be  apt  to  say,  quite  as  much,  and  as  satisfactory' 
as  all  I  ever  got  at  the  circles. 
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"  I  thought  over  this  fact  a  good  deal.  I  asked  myself,  How 
do  I  know  what  is  in  my  mind  ?  I  may  not  be  conscious  of 
thinking  a  particular  thing,  ye/t  it  may  lie  in  my  mind  and  be 
very  visible  to  another  mind,  for  all  that.  I  said,  then,  if  a  spirit 
out  of  the  body  can  read  what  is  in  my  mind,  so  may  one  in  the 
body,  for  all  I  know.  Clairvoyance  may  be  true,  yet  the  so- 
called  spiritual  world  may  be  a  pure  illusion.  And  by  far  the 
greater  part  pi  the  communications  received  made  me  almost 
anxious,  if  they  were  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  to  believe  it  was. 

"The  time  came,  when,  if  people  asked  me,  'Why,  are  you 
not  a  spiritist  ? '  I  answered,  *  I  was  once.'  And  I  did  this  in 
all  truth,  for  I  had  lost  every  particle  of  faith  even  in  a  future 
life. 

"  But  I  have  since  had  other  experiences  which  have  been 
entirely  different,  and  are  to  me  very  satisfactory. 

"  One  evening  I  was  sitting  in  my  room  alone.  I  had  not  lit 
up,  although  the  room  had  grown  quite  dark.  I  hardly  know 
what  I  had  been  thinking  of.  I  only  know  I  was  feeling  very 
lonely.  Something  occurred  on  the  street  to  arouse  me ;  and, 
starting  up,  I  said,  half  aloud,  '  Well,  I  must  light  up.'  — '  No, 
mother,  I  '11  light  up  to-night,'  said  a  voice  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  near  the  door.  I  heard  this  voice  as  distinctly  as  you 
now  hear  mine. 

"  You  can  judge  of  my  surprise  but  partially.  I  sank  into  my 
seat  My  whole  body  thrilled  as  if  it  would  itself  depart  from 
me.  Before  I  could  recover  or  speak  a  syllable,  I  heard  steps 
on  the  floor  approaching  me.  Then  I  felt  a  light  hand  rest  on 
mine,  and  another  pass  over  my  face.  Then  lips  touched  mine. 
Then  the  same  voice  said,  *  O  mother !  I  've  kissed  you  so  often, 
and  called  to  you  ;  but  you  never  knew  it  till  now,  never  till 
now.  You  know  me  now,  don't  you,  mother  ?  Yes,  I  know  you 
do  ;  for  you  never  seemed  like  this  before.'  Tears  flowed  down 
my  cheeks.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  speak.  *  Why  do 
you  cry,  mother,  now  you  know  Emily  is  here  i  Dont  cry,  or  I 
shall  go  away.'  It  was  indeed  my  own  daughter  that  was  speak- 
ing. I  said,  'O  Emily!'  but  was  unable  to  speak  above  a 
hoarse  whisper.  My  voice  startled  me  into  consciousness.  I 
threw  out  my  arms  to  embrace  my  child,  —  I  embraced  only  the 
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empty  air.  But  immediately  two  arms  clasped  my  neck,  anfl 
lips  kissed  my  face  repeatedly.  As  quickly  the  arms  were  with- 
drawn, and  I  was  left  alone.  I  sat  in  silence  a  moment,  and 
then  I  said,  '  Emily !  Emily !  are  you  here } '  but  there  was  no 
answer.  I  kept  my  seat,  but  how  long  1  can't  say.  I  was  afraid 
to  move  lest  I  should  find  it  all  a  delusion.  I  had  nearly  given 
up  the  hope  that  she  would  return,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
flourish  of  a  faint  light  near  the  door  where  I  first  heard  the 
voice.  It  swept  a  wide  circle  at  first,  and  then  for  a  moment 
glimmered  as  a  little  ball  of  pale  light.  Then  my  Emily  spoke 
once  more.  *  Now  you  shall  see  n^e,  mother,*  said  she.  And  the 
light  began  to  increase  in  size  and  brightness,  and  shape  itself 
as  an  oval  as  it  grew ;  and  all  the  while  it  was  coming  nearer  to 
me.  It  paused  a  little  way  off,  and  there  stood  my  child.  She 
was  but  little  changed.  Three  years  had  made  her  a  little  taller, 
but  the  same  smile  was  on  her  face  she  wore  always  when  she 
came  from  school.  I  wanted  to  rush  to  her,  but  she  motioned 
me  back.  The  light  in  which  she  stood  was  a  white  light.  It 
was  clearest  close  to  her  person.  It  did  not  extend  far  before  it 
mingled  with  the  darkness,  and  there  in  the  dim  light  I  saw  other 
figures  moving.  But  soon  the  light  disappeared,  and  I  was  alone 
again  in  the  dark.  *  Emily,  are  you  still  here  ? '  I  said.  *  Yes, 
yes,'  she  replied,  in  a  lower  tone  than  before.  In  a  moment  she 
added,  and  speatking  louder,  '  I  can  talk  now  a  little  while.  It 
took  all  my  strength  to  make  the  light.  O  mother !  did  you 
know  me  ?  Have  I  changed  ?  Aunt  Mary  is  here  with  me, 
but  she  can't  talk.  But  she  says  she  will  try  and  make  it  light 
a  little,  and  then  I  will  speak  some  verses  I  have  composed  for 
you.  They  are  about  little  brother,  and  what  happened  yester- 
day. You  see  I  can't  speak  and  make  the  light  too.  Aunt 
Mary  can't  make  the  light  at  all  as  I  can  ;  but  she  thinks  she 
can  kindle  it  up  a  little,  —  the  same  as  you  do  when  you  blow 
with  the  bellows  on  the  coals.  I  must  not  talk  any  more  until 
then,  for  it  tires  me.'  Ere  long,  Aunt  Mary  did  blow  upon  the 
coals  a  little,  and  I  saw  both  her  and  Emily.  I  could  distinguish 
them,  but  it  was  hardly  a  twilight  in  which  they  stood.  Emily 
then  put  out  her  hand,  and  recited  these  lines :  — 
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*  I  am  your  darling,  mother,  — 
Your  own  departed  child  ; 
But  when  I  left  you,  mother, 
Sweet,  holy  angels  smiled. 
Oh  don't  you  know,  dear  mother, 
The  day  'fore  yesterday, 
When  he,  my  darling  brother, 
Ran  off  with  boys  to  play? 
Oh,  how  they,  did  misuse  him. 
And  steal  his  marbles  all ! 
And  when  they  'd  so  abuse  him, 
I  heard  him  for  you  call. 
No  one  there^would  defend  him,  — 
He  fought  them  all  alone  : 
I  wanted  so  to  lend  him 
The  hand  was  once  mine  own, 
And  lead  him  home,  dear  mother, 
That  you  might  heal  his  heart. 

0  my  poor  darling  brother ! 
No  one  to  take  his  part. 

1  came  here  in  a  hurry. 
And  told  you  best  I  could  : 
It  only  made  you  worry, — 
No  word  you  understood. 

I  saw  that  on  the  ceiling 
His  cap  hung  almost  free  : 
While  you  were  trouble  feeling, 
I  dropped  it  on  your  knee. 
I  knew  it  would  remind  you 
Your  boy  had  taken  flight. 
I  followed  just  behind  you. 
Quick  speeding  you  aright 
Oh  !  I'm  your  angel,  mother, 
Your  little  angel  child  : 
And  I  soothed  little  brother 
When  he  came  home  so  riled.' 

"  The  light  died  out  before  she  ceased  speaking.  Her  voice 
grew  fainter  towards  the  end.  The  last  lines  I  could  just  hear, 
and  that  was  all.  I  saw  nor  heard  no  more  that  night.  The 
next  day  I  tried  to  recall  the  verses,  and  could  not.  A  few  days 
after,  I  wrote  them  down  line  for  line  as  they  came  afresh  into 
my  mind.  I  ought  to  say  that  everything  occurred  just  as  her 
poem  relates. 
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"  From  that  on,  my  ability  to  hold  intercourse  with  my  daugh- 
ter increased.  Now  I  do  so  with  no  more  difficulty  than  we  who 
are  here  in  our  outer  bodies  have  in  conversing  with  each  other. 
She  has  been  present  with  me  this  morning.  While  you  were 
discussing  whether  it  was  possible  or  not,  I  was  experiencing 
the  reality.  I  reported  to  her  some  of  your  conversation.  I 
think  it  would  have  startled  you  to  have  heard  her  laugh.  She 
said  to  me  on  leaving,  *  What  a  new  world  awaits  them  all  when 
the  seals  fall  from  their  eyes,  and  their  ears  are  unstopped !  *' 

—  If  I  were  reporting  this  after  the  usual  custom,  I  should 
simply  write  herenhe  word  "  Sensation  "  in  brackets,  ?nd  go  on. 
But  I  ought  to  add  that  Mrs.  Perry's  speech  had  thus  far  made  a 
*'  deep  impression."  I  am  obliged  to  omit  considerable  in  closing. 
Perhaps  this  that  she  said  on  the  manner  of  investigating  Spirit- 
ualism will  be  as  timely  as  anything  else. 

"There  are  two  attitudes  of  the  mind  common  in  its  dealings 
with  Spiritualism,  —  the  hospitable  and  the  critical:  the  one  shows 
a  desire  to  believe  ;  the  other,  a  determination  not  to  be  imposed  on» 
The  heart  longs  to  believe,  the  intellect  is  afraid  of  a  trap.  I 
think  that  both  are  necessary  to  the  proper  investigation  of  the 
subject  I  know  that  there  is  much  deception.  The  intellect 
serves  truly  standing  on  guard.  But  the  heart  should  force 
the  intellect  to  be  honest.  You  may  think  this  an  unnecessary 
precaution.  You  may  say  as  I  once  did,  —  that  this  means,  that, 
if  the  intellect  was  honest,  it  would  always  testify  to  the  truth  of 
Spiritualism.  I  do  not  think  so  now.  I  mean  only  what  you 
can  test  for  yourselves.  Is  your  investigation  of  Spiritualism 
either  prejudice  for  or  against }  If  so,  then,  as  is  the  case  what- 
ever be  the  subject,  you  are  in  the  way  of  knowledge.  The 
heart  inclines  to  belief.  Let  the  heart  be  heeded  only  to  the 
extent  of  giving  it  fair  play.  It  is  entitled  only  to  the  fact.  It 
has  had  by  far  too  much  of* illusion  to  feed  upon.  Give  it  reality, 
and  let  it  live  or  die.  There  are  many  spiritists  who  are  not 
developed  above  the  low  affectional  state.  They  seize  everything, 
feeling  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  defend  the  cause  and  bless 
mankind  with  some  assurance  of  immortality.  I  have  not  time 
to  go  into  this  ;  but  I  could  speak  of  immense  evils  produced 
and  fostered  by  this  class. 
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"  I  should  say  one  thing  further.  While,  as  I  said,  the  heart 
is  entitled  only  to  the  fact,  and  the  intellect  is  entitled  to  examine 
and  state  the  fact,  nevertheless  the  heart  may  anticipate  by 
suggestion  many  fields  of  inquiry  which  the  intellect  should 
labor,  in.  There  is  also,  without  doubt,  a  region  in  which  the 
heart  walks  alone.  But  this  is  not  a  region  in  which  evidences 
are  required  or  investigated. 

"  I  desire  to  merely  call  your  attention  to  two  of  the  articles 
laid  down  by  the  late  Prof.  Faraday  in  his  proposed  investigation 
of  this  subject  with  Mr.  Home.  He  wrote  to  Prof.  TyndalL 
asking  nine  questions.   The  seventh  and  eighA  are  as  follows : 

"*7.  If  the  effects  are  miracles,  or  the  work  of  spirits,  does  he 
admit  the  utterly  contemptible  character,  both  of  them  and  their  results 
up  to  the  present  time,  in  respect  either  of  yielding  information  or 
instruction,  or  supplying  any  fact  or  action  of  the  least  value  to  man- 
kind? 

"  *  8.  If  they  be  natural  effects  without  natural  law,  can  they  be  of 
any  use  or  value  to  mankind  ? ' 

"  I  think  it  must  be  plain  to  all,  that  these  questions  reveal 
rather  the  prejudgment  of  the  intellect  than  the  humble  spirit 
of  the  true  scientific  inquirer.  Why  should  Mr.  Home  be  called 
on  to  admit  anything  of  the  kind  }  Why  should  Prof.  Faraday 
concern  himself  in  that  direction  ?  His  business  was  solely 
with  the  fact.  His  questions  show  that  no  investigation  he 
could  conduct  would  be  a  contribution  to  science." 

Her  discourse  was  thus  brought  to  an  end.  She  looked  pale 
and  tired.  The  crowd  made  way  for  her  as  she  quietly  passed 
out  to  go  to  her  room. 

All  were  tired.  There  was  no  disposition  to  further  discuss 
the  matter. 

It  was  nearly  time  for  dinner. 

As  we  dispersed,  I  heard  a  young  lady  say  to  my  friend,  "  the 
fast  young  man,'*  — 

"  Do  you  beUeve  it  ? " 

"  No,"  said  he.     "  She's  a  luny." 

"  She  is  a  good  woman  though,  I  believe.  She  at  least  i/iinks 
she  is  telling  what  is  true." 
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"Yes,— /////i>&j." 

I  was  surprised  to  find  Ermond  on  the  porch.  He  had 
returned  from  a  forenoon's  ramble  just  in  time  to  hear  Mrs. 
Perry's  reference  to  Prof.  Faraday. 

"  Did  you  hear  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Some.     But  there  is  another  side  to  Faraday,"  said  he. 

III. 

When  I  met  Margarett  late  in  the  aft'ernoon,  two  games  of 
croquet  were  proceeding  in  front  of  the  house.  I  asked  her 
why  she  did  not  sometimes  play  with  the  other  young  folk.  She 
replied  that  she  did  not  see  much  of  any  amusement  in  it,  but 
afterwards  added,  — 

*'  It's  very  pretty  to  look  at,  if  they  play  nice  ;  but  I  rather  see 
them,  than  play  myself" 

"  Do  you  understand  the  game  ? "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  she.  "  There  are  some  things  about  it,  though, 
that  would  trouble  me  if  I  were  playing." 

"  How  so  ?     Tell  me,"  said  I. 
.     "  Well,  if  I  should  n't  get  home  with  my  ball.     I  would  not 
mind  if  I  did  n't  get  home  Jirst  of  any ;  but  if  the  game  ended, 
and  I  had  not  got  home,  —  so  many  people  do  so." 

'*  Oh!  "said  I. 

"  I  don't  like,  either,  when  one  gets  most  home,  to  see  another 
come  and  send  the  ball  as  far  away  as.  p'ossible." 

"  I  see,"  said  I.  "  You  are  not  caring  for  the  fun  of  the  game." 

"  I  would  not  do  what  was  mean  for  fun." 

"  Oh,  but  fun  is  fun.  All  is  fair  in  fun  as  in  war,"  said  I.  "  In 
fun,  you  may  treat  your  best  friend  as  shabbily  as  possible  ;  the 
worse,  the  better.  If  you  mind  the  rules  of  the  game,  you  are 
entitled  to  its  privileges.  Now,  for  instance,  if  I  had  a  chance 
to  croquet  your  ball,  I'd  send  it  spinning  half  a  mile  away  if  I 
could." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  go  after  it." 

"  Would  n't  you  ?  What  then  ?  Confess  that  you  were  beaten  ? 
give  up  ?  go  off  pouting  ? " 

"  Well,  but  I  should  hate  to  go  so  far  as  that  after  a  ball.  It 
wouldn't  be  funny  for  me,  if  it 'was  for  you." 
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"  Oh,  you  are  a  sober,  naughty  girl ! "  said  I.  "  You  ought  to 
scamper  enough  to  break  your  neck,  and  come  back  laughing  all 
round  your  ears  !  You  should  never  give  up,  or  lose  your  tem- 
per, while  there  is  a  chance,  you  know." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  I  should,  if  there  was  anything  really 
depending  on  it,  when  it  came  case  in  hand." 

I  smiled  at  this  solemn  reply. 

"  Do  you  think  I  w^uld  ? "  she  asked,  as  though  she  thought 
I  was  making  merry  over  her  moderate  little  boast. 

1  could  assure  her,  in  all  candor,  that  I  did  not  think  she 
would.  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  she  would  have  gone  three 
miles,  —  "  come  case  in  hand." 

"  Ah  me ! "  said  I,  "you  were  never  made  for  fun  and  frolic." 

"  Maybe  not ;  but  I  have  my  own  way  of  enjoying  myself." 

"  Well,  then,  let  uS  talk  with  all  due  soberness.  Tell  me  what 
Ermond  said  to  you  the  other  evening  after  I  left." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don  t  know  ;  he  said  so  much." 

"So  much.?" 

"  Yes,  ever  so  much.  I  could  n't  tell  what  he  meant  all  the 
time  ;  but  I  liked  to  hear  him  talk  if  I  didn't.  And  I  thought* 
it  was  funny  :  for  when  I  hear  the  minister  talk,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school,  I  don't  care  for  it  at  all  ;  but  I 
can  understand  them  though.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  I  know 
it  all  by  heart  before  they  begin.  I  suppose  it  is  wicked  to  say- 
so,  but  I  think  they  are  awful  stupid.  Iget  so  sleepy.  But  Mr. 
Ermond  don't  give  me  a  chance  to  go  to  sleep.  I  could  listen 
to  him  all  day.  And  yet  I  don't  see  what  it  means.  But  I  can 
see  that  it  means  something,  and  something  that's  true,  too. 
Ma's  minister  would,  I  guess,  say  that  it  was  awful ;  and  mother 
would  be  wonderfully  excited  if  he  did.  .  What  is  funny,  too,  she 
would  act  just  as  he  said.  If  he  said  it  was  good,  she  would 
invite  Mr.  Ermond  to  come  and  see  us  at  our  house,  and  take 
tea ;  but,  if  her  minister  said  it  was  n't,  she  would  forbid  my 
speaking  with  him.  Now,  I  should  thmk  she  would  n't  do  so. 
Mr.  Ermond  knows  more  than  her  minister  does.  But  I  sha'n't 
tell  her  what  he  ever  says,  for  I  know  she  won't  like  it ;  or  she'll 
write  to  her  minister  for  his  advice,  and  I  hate  him." 

"  But  ought  you  not  to  obey  your  mother  t " 
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"  So  I  do  when  she  tells  me  anything ;  but,  if  I  think  she 
would  not  tell  me  right,  I  don't  give  her  a  chance  to  tell  me  one 
way  or  the  other." 

I  thought  to  myself,  What  a  long  head  has  this  little  girl,  to 
be  sure  !     One  generation  will  get  the  start  of  another ! 

I  moralized  still  further :  All  depends  on  what  the  parents  are, 
and  what  the  children  are.  It  is  a  question  of  brains.  I  think,  if 
the  old  folks  were  sharper,  they  would  not  stretch  their  authority 
until  it  snaps.  On  the  same  principle  that  "  one  with  God  is  a 
majority,"  a  little  child,  with  only  a  sunbeam  of  common  sense 
in  its  tiny  hands  fof  a  weapon,  is  omnipotent  against  parents 
and  grandparents  back  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

Parents  miss  it  very  much  in  setting  up  their  own  wills  for 
reason. 

Little  children  are  not  easily  fooled,  and  they  have  long 
memories. 

Do  children  flourish  better  under  despotisms  than  adults  1 

The  elders  in  Israel  should  be  careful  lest,  in  the  application 
of  reason  to  practical  affairs,  the  children  excel  them.  The  chil- 
dren can  never  get  the  start  of  them  if  they  order  their  authority 
with  reason. 

Be  oracles  of  reason,  O  fathers  and  mothers,  and  your  word 
shall  endure  forever.  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but 
your  children  shall  crown  your  memories  with  immortal  splendors. 

After  a  pause,  I  said  to  Margarett,  **  You  have  not  told  me  a 
word  that  Ermond  said  to  you." 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  and  I  can't  now.  But  I  have  it  all  laid  up 
here,"  and  she  touched  her  forehead  with  her  finger. 

Just  then  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Mail ! "  and  the  whole  house- 
hold, within  doors  and  without,  was  thrown  into  commotion. 

Letters  at  the  mountains  are  like  the  visits  of  angels. 

"  A  fat  one  for  Wrensler.     Where  is  he  .^ "  cried  a  voice. 

The  letter  was  passed  to  me,  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  by 
one  Christopher. 
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CONFUCIUS'S  rule,  "Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would 
not  have  others  do  unto  you/*  is  best.  For  more  evil 
conies  of  much  doing  than  of  neglect.  Reform  is  mostly  the 
undoing  of  what  has  been  done.  Love  and  true  friendship  can- 
not well  be  suppressed  ;  they  need  not  to  be  spurred  on  by  con- 
siderations of  self;  they  risk  and  forget  self:  while  those  who 
feel  at  liberty  to  do  for  others  what  they  would  have  others  do 
for  them  may  not,  if  they  act  as  they  feel,  contribute  greatly  to 
another's  peace  or  well-being. 

True  benevolence  reaches  back,  and  deals  with  causes ; 
and  thus,  so  to  speak,  renders  itself  superfluous. 

If  the  world  were  religious,  there  would  be  no  wrangling 
about  rights.     Rights  would  be  respected  as  gravitation  is. 

Is  it  not  better  to  preach  religion  than  prohibition  ?  The 
greater  result  includes  the  less. 

Religion  enforces  itself. 

That  is  practical  .which  cures.  Is  a  man  cured  who  has* 
simply  been  barred  out  of  mischief?  • 

Is  he  created  anew  whose  mind  has  not  created  for  itself 
a  new  world,  and  in  pure  love  of  it  ? 

The  world  crowds  itself  with  glory  for  alleviating  the  mis- 
ery it  is  itself  creating. 

Religious  experiences  are  profaned  if  not  held  as  private. 
The  world's  common  sense  confirms  this  by  its  distrust  of  such 
as  publicly  profess  themselves  to  have  been  "  born  again.*' 

There  is  also  a  suspicion  resting  on  such  as  profess  them- 
selves "  miserable  sinners."     You  don't  believe  they  mean  it. 
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It  is  right  to  repent:  but  repentance  itself  is  nothing  to 
boast  of. 

The  robins  are  singing  the  real  Jubilee  of  Peace, 

The  anniversaries  irt  New  York  and  Boston  this  year 
have  been  conducted  with  varying  success.  The  reform  assem- 
blies have  been  large  and  enthusiastic.  The  specifically  reli- 
gious ones  have  been  slim  and  dull.  An  exception  to  this 
were  the  meetings  of  the  Free  Religious  Association  in  Tremont 
Temple.  Yet  this  Association  might  come  under  the  head  of 
reforms,  in  a  general  sense,  —  a  reform  in  religious  toleration. 
We  shall  delay  a  further  notice  until  our  next  issue. 

f 

It  is  said  the  Equal-Suffrage  meetings  in  Boston  were  an 
improvement  on  those  in  New  York.  The  New- York  meetings 
are  reported  as  having  been  very  disgraceful  in  their  wrangljngs. 
We  do  not  understand  what  was  the  trouble,  but  the  machinery 
did  not  work  smoothly.  Whose  fault,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
even  after  hearing  both  sides.  We  notice,  however,  that  "oppo- 
sition "  papers,  with  their  usual  concern  in  such  cases,  deem  that 
the  cause  itself  was  set  back,  —  some  say  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Of  this,  they  are  of  course  very  glad.  But  that  is  a  long  while 
in  the  present  age  of  the  world.  The  friends  of  the  movement, 
however,  may  comfort  themselves.  No  cause  that  deserved  to 
prosper  was  ever  yet  dependent  on  the  wisdom  of  all  its  sup- 
porters.    It  thrives  in  spite  oT  human  folly. 

But,  if  there  was  anything  wrong  at  New  York,  the  Boston 
meetings  more  than  made  up,  by  their  decorum  and  ability,  for 
all  shortcomings.  The  movement  took  a  very  long  stride  here. 
It  has  enlisted  able  and  earnest  persons  of  both  sexes  in  its 
advocacy.  Among  the  distinguished  women  present  was  Mrs. 
Livermore  of  Chicago.  Her  speech  at  the  Tremont  Temple 
was  of  such  excellence  that  it  would  have  done  honor  to  Mr. 
Phillips.  Few  women  have  yet  taken  a  place  on  the  platform 
in  this  country  who  can  compare  with  Mrs.  Livermore.  Her 
speeches  are  models.  Other  ladies,  including  Miss  Dickinson, 
and  most  men,  might  study  her  efforts  with  advantage. 
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The  Shakers  also  made  a  sensation  in  Boston  this  year. 
They  held  three  sessions  a  day  for  three  days,  the  last  one  in 
Music  Hall.  They  appeared  to  be  much  pleased  with  their 
reception^  and  at  the  closa  of  the  last  meeting  did  what  we  must 
regard  as  a  very  worldly  act,  —  namely,  they  passed  a  resolution 
of  thanks,  etc.  Of  course,  when  they  complimented  Boston,  the 
Bostonians  cheered.  Would  not  the  Jerusalemites  have  done 
even  so,  had  Jesus  and  his  disciples  been  up  to  such  things } 

But,  baring  this  little  taint  of  worldliness,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  Shakers  preach  a  very  unworldly  doctrine,  and  are  decidedly 
in  earnest  about  it.  They  preach  that  "  the  saints  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage."  This  is  as  true  on  earth  as  in 
heaven.  This  they  regard  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. None  are  Christians  if  they  marry.  Christians  are 
married  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  not  to  flesh  and  blood.  They 
are  the  only  Christians.  They  came  to  Boston  to  invite  Boston- 
ians Jto  become  Christians. 

Their  speakers  were  beseiged  at  every  meeting  by  parties 
eager  to  know  what  would  become  of  the  world  if  all  people 
became  true  Christians  (thai  is.  Shakers).  The  Shakers  were 
curious,  in  their  turn,  to  know  if  these  people  were  really  alarmed 
as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  race,  or  whether  other  considerations 
were  influencing  them.  One  of  the  elders  explained  that  they 
do  not  expect  the  whole  world  will  be  suddenly  converted  to 
their  doctrine.  The  world  at  large  is  not  prepared  to  leave  the 
earth-plane,  nor  will  it  ever  be  at  any  one  given  time.  But  there 
will  always  be  those  with  spiritual  aspirations  ready  to  enter  on 
the  life  of  the  hetivenly  plane.  It  is  to  such  as  these  that  they 
make  their  appeal. 

The  Shakers  believe  in  modern  Spiritism  as  a  science,  but 
clahn  to  have  had  like  manifestations  in  their  own  order  long  ago. 

Thev  believe  in  Christ  as  an  order  of  beings,  of  which  Jesus 
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Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  from  a  late 
issue  of  the  "  New-York  Independent : "  — 

The  Battle  of  Ideas  in  Boston.  —  Napoleon  used  to  predict  the  day 
when  Europe  would  be  either  Republican  or  Cossack.  Old  Dr.  Beecher,  the 
Napoleon  of  polemics,  used  to  predict  that  Boston  could  not  remain  in  a 
condition  of  reputable,  moderate  Unitarianism ;  but  would  end  in  being 
Evangelical  or  Rationalistic. 

Nobody  can  read  the  newspapers  without  perceiving  that  during  the  last 
year,  at  least,  religious  Radicalism  has  held  high  carnival  in  Boston.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  city  had  one  Theodore  Parker.  He  stood  alone  ;  and  his 
great  congregation  included  many  who  merely  pardoned  his  theology  for  the 
sake  of  his  philanthropy.  Now  there  has  sprung  up  in  Boston  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  religious  Radicals  ;  among  whom  it  is  a  common  criticism  on  The- 
odore Parker  that  he  clung  too  much  to  the  skirts  of  Unitarianism,  and  to 
the  Christian  name  and  forms.  They  control  pulpits,  conventions,  parlors, 
and  periodicals.  Their  discussions  and  Assertions  are  spread  widely  through 
the  newspapers.  The  "Boston  Post,"  the  "Springfield  Republican,"  the 
"  New- York  World,"  and  the  "  Anlislavery  Standard,"  give  full  reports  of 
their  operations.  They  have  a  thriving  monthlv  periodical  of  their  own, 
"  The  Radical."  A  movement  so  strong  and  established  cannot  be  winked 
out  of  sight.  The  Independent,  at  least,  is  not  given  to  an  ostrich  policy  ; 
but  is  always  ready  to  look  facts  in  the  face. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  pulpit  in  Boston.  Theodore  Parker's  society  still 
exists,  though  assembling  in  a  smaller  hall.  It  has  recently  ordained  a  new 
minister,  Rev.  J.  V.  Blake,  a  Harvard  graduate.  A  strong  society  of  radical 
Universalists  has  existed  for  two  years  under  the  pastorship  of  Rowland 
Connor,  vice-president  of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  and  secretary  of 
the  Radical  Club.  The  Music  Hall  is  filled  every  Sunday  morning  by  the 
congregation  of  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  whose  theology  is  probably  as  radical  as 
Theodore  Parker's,  and  whose  tendencies  lead  him  more  and  more  away 
from  established  Unitarianism.  It  is  equally  well  filled  every  Sunday  after- 
noon by  a  Spiritualist  organization.  As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  there 
has  been  a  course  of  Sunday-afternoon  "  lectures,"  without  religious  services, 
at  Horticultural  Hall.  These  have  been  generally  well  attended,  at  an 
admission  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Indeed,  they  are  said  to  have  been  purposely 
held  at  that  high  price,  in  order  that  not  only  the  poor,  but  also  the  rich, 
should  have  this  gospel  (of  Radicalism)  preached  to  them  ! 

In  addition  to  these  numerous  meetings,  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Radical 
Club,  once  a  month,  at  the  house  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Sargent.  These  meetings 
have  been  already  described  in  The  Independent  ;  and  their  essays  and 
conversations,  though  partly  literary,  are  quite  as  apt  to  turn  upon  religious 
problems.  As  the  conservative  wing  of  this  association  is  represented  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  it  is  evident  that  the  advanced  wing  must  require  a 
pretty  long  spyglass  to  see  to  the  end  of  its  Radicahsm. 

Then  there  is  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Free  Religious  Association, 
which  has  just  taken  pi  ice,  and  which  filled  Tremont  Temple  during  its  three 
long  sessions  in  Anniversary  Week. 

This  is  the  exhibit  of  Radicalism  to-day  in  Boston,  as  compared  with  the 
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become  assimilated  to  the  Methodists,  or  to  the  Universah'sts,  whom  they 
were  formerly  wont  to  satirize.  The  most  prominent  among  their  younger 
men,  Mr.  Hepworth,  is  called  "the  Spurgeon  of  his  denomination ; "  but 
Spurgeonism  does  not  commonly  stand  for  culture.  Even  their  more  schol- 
arly men,  as  Clarke  and  Hale,  are  not  now  students  so  much  as  workers : 
all  which,  of  course,  is  to  their  praise.  Their  leading  periodical  is  confessedly 
breaking  down,  —  killed  in  the  house  of  its  friends  at  the  last  convention. 
The  Unitarian  body,  as  such,  is  ceasing  to  have  any  very  prominent  influence 
on  the  thought  or  literature  of  the  country ;  while  its  practical  activity  was 
perhaps  never  greater. 

And  what  is  true  of  Unitarianism  is  true  in  general  of  the  more  conser- 
vative influences  of  Boston  society.  Intellect  can  only  be  met  by  intellect, 
scholarship  by  scholarship.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  circle  of  con- 
servative society  in  Boston,  of  which  Mr.  Ticknor's  house  was  the  centre, 
where  the  tone  of  culture  and  conversation  equaled  or  surpassed  anything 
Radicalism  could  offer.  It  is  not  so  now.  Whether  it  be  from  the  inroads  of 
mere  wealth,  or  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  sadly  owned  by  intelligent  con- 
servatives in  Boston  that  there  is  no  coterie  so  cultivated  and  so  brilliant  as 
that  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sargent's  parlors  are  the  centre.  They  give  to 
young  people  —  what  intelligent  young  people  always  seek  —  an  atmosphere 
where  thought  and  learning  outweigh  money.  There  is  no  necessity  that 
such  an  atmosphere  should  be  coupled  with  religious  Radicalism.  It  only 
happens  to  be  so  in  Boston  just  now. 

Perhaps  even  the  Radicals  themselves  do  not  regard  this  altogether  as  an 
advantage.  They  are  acute  enough  to  see  the  need  of  action  and  re-action  ; 
and  many  of  them  would  have  hailed  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Storrs  to  Boston  to 
give  a  higher  tone  of  thought  and  scholarship  to  the  conservative  intellect  of 
that  city.  It  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  happen  if  some  man 
(or,  still  better,  some  woman)  of  conservative  opinions  could  create  another 
intellectual  circle  as  a  counterpoise  to  what  is  sometimes  stigmatized  as  the 
"  Sargent  Coterie."  Thought  needs  always  \\\o  foci  for  its  healthy  develop- 
ment. So  long  as  it  is  only  Radicals  who  are  willing  to  give  morning  ^hours 
to  genius  and  wit  and  learning,  so  long  the  cultivated  youth  of  a  city  will 
gravitate  to  that  side. 

At  any  rate,  this  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  Radicalism  in  Boston,  —  a 
condition  of  active  aggression.  Roman  Catholics  will  see  in  this  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  Protestantism,  Episcopalians  of  Congregationalism,  Orthodox 
Congregationalists  of  Unitarianism,  Unitarians  of  Emerson  and  Parker.  All 
these  are  nominally  aware  of  the  facts,  and  are  supposed  to  be  contending 
against  them.  Yet  all  are  for  some  reason  working  feebly,  except  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  alone  seem  to  perceive  that  aggression  must  be  met  by 
aggression. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  because  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  keep  our 
readers  accurately  informed  of  all  new  and  significant  facts  in  the  religious 
world.  The  Orthodox  churches  ought  to  know  that  Boston  is  just  now  the 
theatre  of  a  revived  Radicalism  in  religious  thought  such  as  we  have  never 
before  witnessed,  either  in  that  or  any  other  city.  All  persons  to  whom  such 
intelligence  is  likely  to  give  good  cheer  will  rejoice  to  be  informed  of  the 
facts  ;  and  all  others  (and  their  name  is  legion),  who  regard  such  signs  of  the 
times  as  indicative^ of  an  apostacy  from  "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  reproach  us  for  not  warning  them  that 
the  enemy  are  already  in  half  possession  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  battle  waxes  claily  hotter.  Let  it  be  a  good  fight.  The  world  will 
be  the  gainer  by  the  greatest  possible  activity  on  both  sides.     The  true  reli- 

fion  consists  in  fidelity  to  one's  own  sacred  convictions,  whatever  these  may 
e.     Any  other  religion,  whether  heterodox  or  orthodox,  is  as  false  as^e 
father  of  lies. 
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AUGUST,  1869. 


THEODORE   PARKER. 

ON  the  loth  of  May,  i860,  Theodore  Parker  was  laid 
among  the  violets  and  daisies  in  the  little  Protestant  cem- 
etery just  outside  the  Pinti  Gate  in  the  Italian  city  of  Florence. 
He  had  not  lain  there  in  his  peace  a  year  when- the  cannon 
from  the  batteries  surrounding  Sumter  ^announced  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  remarkable  prophecy,  that  the  conflict  between 
freedom  and  slavery  wt)uld  come  to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  He 
had  not  lain  there  three  years  when  President  Lincoln's  procla- 
mation of  liberty  to  the  slave  fulfilled  his  other  prophecy,  that 
the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  would  bring  about 
the  emancipation  of  the  black  race.  Before  he  had  lain  there 
nine  years,  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Grant  heralded  the  future 
he  looked  forward  to,  and  promised  to  justify  his  hope  that  the 
Northern  Democratic  yiea  of  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  would  prevail  over  the 
land  from  end  to  end  ;  that  the  spirit  of  caste  would  be  abol-  ' 
ished ;  and  that  for  all  the  people  there  would  be  one  law,  a  law 
of  equal  justice. 

The  war  lasted  from  the  morning  when  John  Brown's  rifles 
startled  the  echoes  at  Harper's  Ferry,  till  the  evening  of  the  last 
6th  of  November,  when  the  Republican  ballots  electrified  the 
natio'n.     During  all  that  period,  we  were  engaged  in  squaring 
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accounts  with  our  theory  of  popular  government,  bringing  our 
practice  up  to  our  theory.  Art,  literature,  education,  philosophy, 
stood  still,  while  the  popular  will  bent  its  energies  to  the  work 
of  effecting  national  unity. 

The  war  removed  many  a  prejudice,  corrected  many  a  judg- 
ment, throned  and  dethroned  many  a  reputation.  Among  the 
characters  it  has  helped  to  enthrone  is  that  of  the  man  I  am 
here  to  speak  of ;  a  man  who,  more  probably  than  any  other, 
aided  in  precipitating  the  conflict ;  who,  as  much  as  any  other, 
gave  to  the  Northern  people  the  moral  force  to  which  they  owed 
their  victory  ;  whose  ideas  will  yet  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction  so  auspiciously  begun. 

I  would  speak  of  this  man  as  he  was.  He  needs  no  gilding. 
Solid  oak  is  handsome  enough  without  it.  He  is  best  in  his 
rude  simplicity.  Theodore  Parker  was  not  one  of  the  calm,  eter- 
nal men  whom  we  set  up  in  the  skies.  He  was  not  a  Plato,  a 
Descartes,  a  Spinoza,  an  Emerson,  He  was  not  one  of  the  se- 
rene souls,  who  live  aloft  in  the  azure  air  of  ideas,  whose  minds 
are  sunshine, .whose  feelings  are  atmospheres,  whose  intellects 
extract  the  elixirs  of  the  world  ;  the  men  who  spread  the  intel- 
lectual firmament,  indicate  the  dip  of  the  horizon  of  truth,  and 
circulate  the  forces  that  keep  magnificent  the  heavens  and  the 
eyth.  He  was  one  of  those  who  condense  ethereal  souls  into 
snow  and  rain  and  dew,  and  pour  them  over  the  surface  of  com- 
mon life. 

Theodore  Parker  was  a  man  of  utilities ;  so  grand  a  speci- 
men of  his  class,  that  he  has  been  mistaken  for  a  separate  peak 
thrown  up  by  a  special  convulsion  of  nature.  To  most  eyes, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  he  stood  on  the  ground.  The  geologist 
will  tell  his  era:  his  altitude  and  dimensions  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  surveyor's  instruments.  The  difference  between 
the  oak-tree  and  the  tulip  lies  in  the  amount  of  the  universe 
they  can  appropriate.  The  tulip  pumps  its  life  from  a  few  inches 
of  soil  which  mu§t  be  artificially  prepared  for  it,  and  smiles  in 
the  sunbeam  that  steals  over  the  fence  into  its  garden-plot. 
The  oak  lays  acres  of  land  under  contribution,  sucks  vitality 
from  the  primeval  deposits  of  the  globe,  revels  in  oceans  of 
light,  and  arrests  the  aerial  currents  as  they  flow.     The  more 
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majestic,  the  more  local  The  rose  of  Jericho  pulls  up  its  ridicu- 
lous little  root,  and  rolls  off  before  the  wind  to  a  pleasant  nook. 
The  cedar  of  Lebanon  cannot  stir  from  its  place,  summer  or 
winter.  So  Parker,  by  reason  of  his  massiveness,  was  a  man  of 
his  place  and  time.  A  complete  American,  he  touched  America 
at  the  meridian  of  Boston.  A  cosmopolite  in  thought,  he  drew 
history  up  through  the  square  foot  of  ground  he  trod  on.  His 
utter  fidelity  to  hour  and  place  made  him  original. 

Parker  was  a  predestined  man.  His  predestination  came  to 
the  surface.  His  individuality  was  the  individuality  of  several 
generations. 

The  strength  of  generations  was  in  him.  He  himself  was 
proud  to  tell  what  his  father  gave  him,  what  he  borro\yed  from 
his  mother.  Even  his  special  tastes  were  inherited.  His  eccen- 
tricities came  by  law.  The  almost  imperceptible  respect  for  in- 
stitutions, which  a  keen  searcher  may.find  among  his  weaknesses, 
came  in  a  drop  of  •blood  from  the  solitary  ancestor  who  joined 
the  church.  All  the  rest  of  his  ancestors  helped  him  to  cry 
"  Oh,  don't ! "  when  the  water  of  baptism  touched  his  forehead. 
A  family  came  to  flower  and  fruit  in  him.  Parker  shows  us  how 
much  can  be  made  out  of  common  material,  how  little  greatness 
depends  on  genius,  how  much  it  depends  on  useful  gifts  faith- 
fully employed.  His  qualities  were  the  qualities  of  ordinary 
humanity,  industry,  truth,  fidelity,  affectionateness,  simplicity, 
trust,  and  good-will.  He  had  these  qualities  in  large  dimensions, 
but  the  bulk  does  not  affect  the  kind.  His  life  was  spent  in 
taking  and  giving. 

What  seemed  his  creative  power  was  simply  a  wonderful  tal- 
ent for  putting  things  into  portable  shape  to  carry  away.  He 
was  a  cordial  receiver.  His  power  of  absorbing  was  prodigious  ; 
but  its  heartiness  was  its  beauty.  You  could  not  drown  him. 
His  strong  mental  constitution  made  blood  of  everything.  The 
dust  and  ashes  of  the  old  world,  the  chips  and  gravel  of  the 
new,  —  nothing  came  amiss,  ffe  was  always  hungry.  His  mill 
never  stopped. '  His  powers  seemed  to  work  automatically,  like  the 
laws  of  attraction.  "  Feeble  to-day,  —  languid  :  can  cjp  nothing." 
No  matter:  the  caravans  come  in  just  the  same.  The  porters 
push  open  the  doors,  deposit  the  goods:  the  obedient  powers 
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invoice,  price,  and  store  them  away.  It  mattered  not  to  him 
whether  the  vapors  that  gathered  on  his  summit  were  drawn 
from  the  salt  sea  or  the  silver  lake,  from  rivers  or  marshes,  from 
pools  or  from  gutters :  it  wa»  all  good  to  make  rain  of,  and  dew. 
Once,  in  evil  days,  I  asked  him  why  he  took  the  "  Boston  Cou- 
rier.?"—  "Suppose,"  he  replied,  "you  were  inspector  of  public 
sewers.  Would  you  not  hire  a  man  to  bring  you  every  morning 
a  bucket  of  the  dirtiest  water  he  could  find  ? "  If  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  known,  he  wanted  to  know  it.  His  heart  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  love  of  kinsman,  friend,  or  neighbor.  I  have 
seen  him  shed  tears  because  his  enemies  did  not  love  him. 
Deluged  with  complaints  of  wrong,  with  tales  of  misery  and  dis- 
tress, he  never  tired  of  listening  or  of  compassionating.  The 
ugly  religions  of  the  world  laid  their  arguments  on  his  desk :  he 
did  his  best  to  understand  them.  As  Wendell  Phillips  well  said, 
"  He  was  not  ashamed  to  light  his  torch  at  other  men's  candles." 
'  His  receptive  powers  were  hardly  more  remarkable  than  his 
powers  of  distribution  were.  What  openness  of  hand  I  What 
generosity  of  mind !  What  exuberance  of  affection  !  What 
copiousness  of  tongue  and  pen !  What  vividness  of  style !  His 
lectures  plowed  through  territories  of  thought.  His  sermons 
groaned  with  the  press  of  matter.  His  addresses  had  stuff  in 
them  for  volumes.  His  letters  would  furnish  a  library.  He 
grew  wealthy  by  dispensing.  He  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
pijtchers.  Wherever  he  saw  a  mind,  he  filled  it.  No  matter 
whose  mind :  a  farmer's,  a  mechanic's,  a  stoker's,  was  as  good 
as  any,  —  the  emptier,  the  better.  Give  him  a  chance,  and  the 
best  he  had  was  yours. 

Parker,  we  say,  accepted  his  place  and  time.  Both  were  great 
because  he  greatly  interpreted  and  used  them.  To  take  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  make  the  most  of  it,  is  greatness.  Parker's 
age  was  no  more  significant  than  another ;  but  to  him  it  was 
crowded  with  meaning. 

Abroad,  the  intellectual  world  ^as  alive.  England  was  grap- 
pling with  social  questions.  France  was  teeming' with  criticism, 
and  straining  to  the  utmost  her  talent  for  exposition.  Germany 
was  a  centre  of  light.  Schiller,  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  the  chorus 
of  lesser  bards,  were  filling  the  air  with  song.     The  thoughts  of 
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Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  were  glowing  all  over  the  firma- 
ment. The  writings  of  Lessing  were  heralding  a  new  era  in 
criticism.  Paulus,  Strauss,  and  Baur  of  Tubingen,  were  effecting 
a  revolution  in  liberal  interpretation.  Theology  was  becoming 
respectable  as  a  science.  The  Teutonic  spirit  of  liberty  was 
asserting  itself  against  the  Latin  spirit  of  law.  Bright  minds 
were  looking  forward  to  a  future  that  would  make  the  past  dim. 

At  home,  the  new  intellectual  world  was  awaking.  The  air 
was  full  of  the  fire  mist  that  was  soon  to  break  into  stars.  He 
knew  Dr.  Channing,  then  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powerl. 
He  greeted  the  brilliant  genius  of  Emerson,  as  it  rose  in  the 
winter  nights,  and  hung  over  Boston,  drawing  the  eyes  of 
ingenuous  young  people  to  look  at  that  great  new  star,  a  beauty 
and  a  mystery  now  as  then.  He  saw  the  phrenologists  weaken- 
ing the  power  of  the  old  supernaturalism.  He  saw  the  signifi- 
cance of  Wordsworth,  and  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  was  then 
diffusing  strong  and  healthful  influence  on  old  and  young.  He 
caught  the  genius  of  Coleridge.  Schleiermacher  made  him 
familiar  with  the  relig^ion  of  sentiment.  He  helped  the  hand  of 
the  "Dial,"  in  its  attempting  to  mark  the  progress  of  celestial 
time.  Transcendentalism  communicated  to  him  its  new  school 
of  religious  philosophy.  On  all  hands  he  welcomed  the  soul  of 
man  coming  to  honor. 

Not  heedless  was  he  of  the  movements  in  society  that  others 
flouted.  He  saw  Mr.  Garrison  with  his  "only  visible  auxiliary, 
a  negro  boy,"  printing  the  earliest  copies  of  "  The  Liberator." 
He  saw  Horace  Mann  beginning  his  labors  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  He  saw  the  champions  of  temperance  mustering 
their  bands  for  conflict  with  their  redoubted  foe.  He  heard  men 
discussing  the  rights  of  labor  and  the  rights  of  women.  He 
saw  socialism  organizing  communities  on  principles  of  national 
justice.  He  had  an  eye  for  enterprises  like  "  Brook  Farm  "  and 
"  Fruitlands,"  which  aimed  at  a  combination  of  hard  work  with 
high  culture,  the  equal  bearing  of  burdens,  and  the  equal  sharing 
of  profits,  the  application  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the 
ethics  of  industry.  He  studied  the  doctrines  of  Fourier,  St. 
Simon,  P.  Leroux.  As  we  think  of  him  now,  he  appears  like 
some   strong  mountain  mediating  between  the  skies  and  the 
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earth !  Seen  from  this  point,  he  was  black  and  craggy :  seen 
from  that  point,  he  was  sunny  and  sweet.  Here  the  pines  were 
breasting  the  tempest ;  there  the  violets  were  blooming,  and  the 
children  were  playing  on  the  grass.  Down  his  sides  the  water- 
courses found  their  way,  bearing  with  them  rocks,  trefts,  barns, 
houses,  cattle,  but  also  irrigating  gardens,  and  making  the  low- 
lands green.  Whether  it  was  his  duty  to  bloom  in  the  spring, 
laugh  in  the  summer,  lie  placid  and  misty  in  the  autumn,  or  be 
tempestuous  in  winter ;  whether  he  were  called  on  to  show  a 
Slver  peak  to  sailors  out  at  sea,  or  to  hurl  down  an  avalanche 
on  a  gang  of  robbers,  —  he  was  there  to  do  it.  He  took  himself 
and  his  position  for  granted.  Not  a  man  of  doubts,  misgivings, 
questionings,  side-glances,  no  skeptic  he ;  not  a  bit  of  a  Mon- 
taigne. His  whole  heart  went  with  him  in  everything  he  did  ; 
and  all  the  time  it  was  the  same  heart,  serene  because  sincere, 
breezy  and  sunny  because  profound. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  Monday  morning  that  succeeded  the 
week  rendered  memorable  by  the  rendition  of  Anthony  Bums 
to  slavery.  It  had  been  a  fearful  week.  The  slave  power,  backed 
by  the  government,  aided  by  state  and  municipal  authorities, 
supported  by  Boston  wealth  and  respectability,  supported  by  the 
ruffianism  of  the  prisons,  and  the  nastiness  of  the  slums,  stood  on 
one  side,  —  on  the  other,  stood  a  single  black  man,  a  score  or 
two  of  heroic  abolitionists,  and  the  unorganized  sentiment  of 
liberty  in  Massachusetts.  The  atmosphere  was  volcanic.  The 
wildest  rumors  crossed  each  other.  Between  Boston  and  Wash-  , 
ington  the  messages  flew  fast.  Troops  were  coming  in  from 
navy-yard  and  arsenal.  The  marshal  was  mustering  his  black- 
guard brigade.  The  country  people  were  pouring  into  town,  full 
of  excitement.  The  vigilance  committee  held  nightly  meetings. 
Crowds  of  men  surged  under  the  eye  of  impassioned  orators. 
Of  this  opposition,  Parker  was  one  of  the  ruling  spirits  ;  readi- 
est to  speak,  boldest  to  consult,  stoutest  to  do.  At  night,  he 
listened  to  the  sweet  slumbers  of  the  fugitives  who  were  con- 
cealed in  his  house.  By  day,  he  was  consulting  and  plotting. 
The  posters  in  the  streets,  calling  the  citizens  to  the  defense  of 
their  liberties,  bore  traces  of  his  hand  in  their  fiery  words.  More 
than  his  life,  his  very  soul,  was  in  his  hands  those  days.     The 
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hours  were  sacred  to  immortal  interests.  Anthony  Burns  was 
sent  back  to  slavery  on  Friday.  On  Sunday,  Music  Hall  trem- 
bled as  it  has  not  done  beneath  the  thunder  of  the  great  organ. 
On  Monday  morning,  I  called  on  Mr.  Parker,  expecting  to.  find 
him  haggard  and  worn  in  his  study.    • 

"  Mr.  Parker  is  not  up-stairs,"  the  servant  said  :  "  he  is  in  his 
yard."  I  went  there,  and  found  him  in  a  morning  robe,  with  a 
trowel  in  his  hand,  leaning  over  a  tiny  flower-bed,  placed  where 
the  southern  sun  could  get  a  peep  at  it  at  noon-day.  Never  was 
his  greeting  more  blithe  than  it  was  on  that  morning.  Never 
was  his  face  serener,  or  his  voice  more  tender.  "  See  my  poor 
flowers,"  he  said  :  "  I  am  placing  them  in  the  sunlight.  This*  is 
my  southern  exposure.  Yc^^i  never  saw  my  southern  exposure. 
My  plants  grow  sweetly  here." 

This  was  the  man  who  had  been  organizing  rebellion.  This 
was  the  man  who  called  the  people  to  resistance  ;  who  inspected 
pistols.  That  work  was  done.  The  thunder  had  died  away. 
The  great  nature  showed  its  repose  undisturbed. 

Theodore  Parker  teaches  the  lesson  of  sincerity.  He  believed 
in  himself;  he  trusted  himself.  It  was  the  leading  of  the  Spirit 
in  him  that  he  trusted.  Sincerity !  Strike  that  chord,  and  re- 
sponse comes  from  every  hour  of  his  life,  and  every  response  in 
unison  with  every  other.  It  comes  from  the  farm  where  the 
poor  boy  worked  with  his  hands.  It  comes  from  the  hills  where 
he  picked  the  berries  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  noblest  pri- 
vate library  in  Boston.  It  comes/rom  the  village  school  where 
he  outlearned  the  teacher,  and  from  the  solitary  chamber  where 
in  secret  he  read  the  words  of  wise  men.  It  comes  from  the 
college  where  the  eager  lad,  supporting  himself  by  teaching,  out- 
stripped his  classmates,  and  pushed  his  acquisitions  into  realms 
of  learning  which  the  college  course  never  contemplated.  It 
comes  from  the  cell  where  the  divinity  student,  toiled  at  tasks 
never  undertaken  by  the  professors,  and  laid  in  as  preliminary 
furniture  material  of  knowledge  sufficient  for  a  burdened  life. 
It  comes  from  the  little  study  in  the  parsonage  at  West  Roxbury, 
where  the  young  minister  sat  entombed  in  books,  the  sunshine 
streaming  in  between  the  vine  leaves,  the  bees  humming  at  the 
window,  the  fragrance  of  flowers  mingling  with  the  odors  of 
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wormy  volumes.  It  comes  from  the  village,  whose  farmers  and 
mechanics  loved  him  as  their  teacher,  friend,  and  servant.  It 
comes  from  the  parlors  that  rung  with  his  merriment,  from  the 
chambers  that  hushed,  at  the  voice  of  his  prayer,  froni  the  pul- 
pit that  h«  nlade  a  flaming  or  a  beatific  mount.  It  comes  later 
from  controversial  camps  and  battle-grounds.  It  comes  frpm 
the  Melodeon  and  the  Music  Hall.  It  is  the  key-note  to  the 
experience  of  the  prophet,  the  reformer,  the  minister,  the  theolo- 
gian. It  explains  all  the  moods.  What  he  was  called  to  be  at 
the  moment,  that  he  was  all  over.  He  wished  to  be  nowhere 
else.  He  sighed  for  no  rest  but  that  which  was  allowed.  He 
asked  for  no  work  but  that  which  was  appointed.  He  was  con- 
tent in  West  Roxbury.  He  was  coptent  to  be  in  the  Melodeon. 
He  was  content  in  his  library  He  was  content  on  the  railway 
train  and  the  street.  His  faith  was  in  the  immanent  and  instant 
spirit.  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  do  ^ "  seemed  his  hourly 
aspiration.     "  Let  me  lie  where  I  fall,"  was  his  last  request. 

Parker's  grand  characteristic  was  character.  Not  learning, 
though  few  were  so  learned  as  he ;  not  eloquence,  though  few 
had  his  power  of  speech ;  not  intellectual  range,  though  his 
was  so  wide ;  but  singleness  of  purpose  and  steadifiess  of  wilL 
Such  men  always  are  misunderstood,  This  earnestness,  turned 
directly  on  instant  ends,  is  a  terrible  bull  in  the  China  shop  of 
society.  Idleness,  weakness,  cowardice,  effeminacy,  always  pro- 
test against  it.  Its  courage  is  obstinacy ;  its  independence  is 
insolence  ;  its  self-assertion  is  ^rag  ;  its  persistency  is  fanaticism. 
It  is  a  lazy  world,  and  hates  alarm-bells.  It  calls  the  doctor  nui- 
sance, the  schoolmaster  knave,  the  reformer  ruffian,  and  the  saint 
devil.  It  nails  its  consolers  on  a  cross  for  intimating  that  it 
needs  consolation  ;  and  it  hangs  its  deliverer  on  a  gallows  for 
hinting  that  its  well  is  not  well  enough. 

Sinners  are  a  touchy  folk.  The  pachyderms  of  Boston  thought 
it  hard  that  Parker  fired  Minnie  balls  at  them  instead  of  blowing 
peas.  It  was  ungentlemanly  in  him  to  hit  sin  so  hard  that  the 
sinner's  head  ached.  Why  could  not  the  man  belabor  human 
nature  for  its  depravity }  Nobody  would  be  hurt  then  but  Father 
Adam  and  Mother  Eve,  and  they  had  no  reputation  to  lose. 
But  we  are  his  neighbors.     "  I  like  you,"  said  a  proper  man  to 
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John  Wesley.  "  I  mean  to  come  to  church  some  time.  I 
should  like  to  come,  for  I  am  a  Christian  man,  and  want  to 
lend  my  support  to  the  gospel.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  say 
something  against  cock-fighting,  and  I  can't  stand  that."  Par- 
ker was  sure*  to  say  something  against  cock-fighting,  especially 
if  he  saw  the -owner  of  the  cock-pit  in  the  congregation. 

Parker  was  a  Realist.  Original  sin  was  pretty  bad,  but  the 
sin  that  was  not  in  the  least  original  was  a  great  deal  worse. 
To  him  sin  was  a  sinner ;  malignity  was  a  man ;  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  was  a  gentleman.  His  crime  was,  that  being  a  soldier, 
he  loaded  his  rifle  with  ball ;  that  being  English,  he  spoke  Eng- 
lish. The  Truth  !  He  would  have  nothing  less  than  that.  It 
cost  him  a  good  deal  to  get  at  it.  Having,  as  he  thought,  got  it, 
he  spared  no  pains  to  let  it  be  known.  For,  in  God's  name,  what 
is  truth  for,  but  to  be  spoken }  And  in  what  way  should  it  be 
spoken,  if  not  in  the  most  effective  way  }  In  love,  by  all  means 
in  love,  —  in  the  love  that  irradiates,  woos,  and  wins,  if  that  will 
answer.  If  it  will  not,  then  in  the  love  that  purges  the  dross 
from  the  gold  by  furnace  fires. 

We  look  along  the  straight  furrow  that  he  cut  through  a 
crooked  world,  and  then  at  the  terrible  plowing  of  artillery  trains  ; 
and,  as  we  think  of  the  human  bodies  that  were  crushed  under 
those  iron  wheels,  we  have  no  tears  for  the  moles  whose  carcasses 
fattened  the  soil  he  tilled.  But  what  must  it  have  been  to  exhibit 
that  manliness  }  Manliness  of  so  many  aspects  !  manliness  in 
so  many  directions  !  manliness  on  so  many  fields  !  manliness 
against. such  prodigious  odds  !  We  forget  all  his  attainments  in 
this  one  chief  of  attainments.  We  forget  all  his  achievements 
in  this  achievement. 

"  One  fault  he  had,"  said  Emerson,  —  "  he  overestimated  his 
friends."  We  will  rank  alongside  of  it  another  fault  equally 
heinous,  —  he  did  not  hate  his  enemies.  The  two  explain  each 
other.  The  duty  of  loving  a  world  in  which  one  does  battle 
lavs  a  severe  strain  on  the  affections.     To  have  love  enough  to  * 
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immortal  faith  of  goodness  !  Nothing  wounded  him,  for  nothing 
found  him  vulnerable  at  the  core.  Even  clerical  malignity,  most 
vitriolic  of  all,  found  no  weak  point  in  his  virtue.  Impotent  it- 
self, it  could  only  pray  God  to  blast  the  man  it  could  not  injure. 
He  feared  nothing  but  fear.  "  If  I  ascend  up  to  lieaven,  thou 
art  there.  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there." 
He  knew  that  he  was  not  mean  nor  tricky  nor  cruel.  Nobody 
ever  charged  him  with  lying,  or  saying  what  he  did  not  believe, 
or  doing  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  There  were  none  he  could 
not  look  in  the  face.  There  were  none  he  would  not  take  by  the 
hand.  There  were  none  he  dared  not  speak  of  in  his  prayer. 
He  had  no  foes  but  the  foes  of  his  ideas.  And  those,  if  they  had 
known  him,  would  have  been  his  friends.  The  opinions  might 
repel :  the  man  was  irresistible.  "  I  differed  from  him  on  almost 
every  point  of  religious  doctrine,"  said  an  illustrious  friend.  "  I 
found  myself  drawn  close  into  the  most  intimate  brotherhood 
with  him  in  every  act  of  religious  life." 

Theodore  Parker  was  a  natural  reformer.  This  man  could 
not  live  to  himself,  nor  die  to  himself.  Whether  living  or  dying, 
he  was  the  Lord's.  Every  fact  in  his  experience  was  human. 
A  poor  boy,  he  had  felt  the  disabilities  of  poverty.  Born  to  toil, 
he  could  sympathize  with  the  toiler.  Of  humble  parentage,  he 
knew  no  distinction  of  persons.  His  love  of  children,  his  hold 
on  the  common  people,  his  use  of  the  common  speech,  prove 
him  a  plain  man  among  men.  He  was  without  scorn.  He 
could  not  see  a  criminal  arrested  without  feeling  that  only  his 
own  good  fortune  saved  him  from  the  same  fate.  He  could  not 
see  a  man  degraded  by  vice,  without  feeling,  that,  under  other 
circumstances,  he  might  have  been  in  his  place.  The  greatest 
was  no  more  than  a  human  being :  the  smallest  was  no  less. 
At  the  bar  of  humanity,  all  might  plead,  and  all  must.  Anthony 
Burns  and  Daniel  Webster  stood  there  side  by  side,  and  there 
was  no  more  hesitation  in  justifying  the  one  than  in  condemning 
the  other.  The  common  humanity  it  was  that  glorified.  Men,  as 
they  shared  that,  were  great ;  as  they  slighted  that,  were  little. 
This  sympathy  with  the  human,  this  thorough  faith  in  it,  and 
profound  respect  for  it,  is  the  key  to  his  social  and  political 
career.     He  was  no  theorist,  or  doctrinaire,  or  schemer,  or  sys- 
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tern-monger.  He  had  no  patent  medicine  or  infallible  pill. 
Socialism  never  caught  him  in  its  cobwebs.  His  stout  legs 
stuck  right  out  of  the  coverlet  of  whatever  Procrustes'  bed  he 
was  stretched  on  ;  and  the  legs  condemned  the  bedstead.  He 
would  not  march  with  a  train  band.  He  was  the  despair  01 
politicians.  Even  the  best  reformers  had  to  be  very  elastic  to 
take  him  in.  He  thundered  against  intemperance,  but  de-' 
nounced  the  Maine  Law.  He  abhorred  war,  but  saved  money 
for  cannon.  His  interest  for  the  poor  was  intense ;  but  "  The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  "  he  called  "  a  society 
for  the  promotion,  diffusion,  and  organization  of  pauperism." 
He  preached  earnestly  about  the  dangerous  classes  ;  but,  when 
the  community  were  glorifying  the  school  at  Westborough,  he 
shook  his  head.  "  The  school  at  Westborough  is  a  school 
of  crime."  He  was  not  sorry  to  hear  that  it  was  burned. 
He  sacrificed,  not  his  life  merely,  but  his  life-work,  to 
the  negro.  But  the  negro-worshipers  could  not  claim  him. 
"  The  negro  is  slow  ;  a  loose-jointed  sort  of  animal  ;  a  great 
child."  "  He  is  an  equatorial  grasshopper."  "  He  beats  the 
Jews  in  voluptuousness."  It  was  not  that  Parker  was  conceited 
or  stubborn.  He  was  a  man.  He  honored  and  loved  the  humatiy 
for  what  it  was,  what  it  had  been,  and  what  it  might  become  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  the  possession  of  tvvo  legs  a  full  proof  of 
humanity.  The  possibility  of  the  human  was  in  all ;  the  reality 
of  it  in  few.  He  was -not  the  man  to  confound  the  reality  with 
the  possibility  ;  to  put  all  bipeds  on  a  level.  The  unhuman  he 
compassionated  and  worked  for  ;  the  inhuman  he  compassion- 
ated more,  and  worked  for  harder  ;  but  the  human  only  he 
accepted.  He  would  work  to  revive  it  where  it  seemed  dead  ; 
he  would  work  to  rescue  it  where  it  seemed  lost ;  he  would  work 
to  create  the  sense  of  it  wl^re  it  was  undeveloped  ;  he  de- 
manded its  rights,  he  pleaded  for  its  privileges  ;  but  he  would 
not  acknowledge  it  till  he  saw  it.  An  enthusiast  therefore,  a 
fanatic,  he  could  not  be.  He  would  fight  for  humanity;  he 
would  bleed  for  it ;  he  would  die  for  it ;  but  he  would  not  crown 
it  till  it  had  earned  its  victory. 

The  developmeiit  of  the  human  in  mankind — this  was    his 
endeavor.     Not  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  primarily ;  not  the 
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relief  of  want ;  not  the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  clothing  of 
the  naked,  the  political  enfranchisement  of  the  oppressed, — 
not  these  primarily,  these  secondarily ;  primarily  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human.  He  believed  in  the  people,  because  the 
human  elements  were  co-extensive  with  the  people,  and  only  by, 
through,  along  with  the  people,  could  be  developed.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  full  emancipation  of  women,  because  women 
enshrine  a  full  half  of  the  humanity,  and  must  be,  not  permitted, 
but  encouragedy  urged,  exhorted,  to  bring  the  free  contribution  of 
such  power  as  is  given  them  to  the  sum  of  power  in  mankind. 

He  beHeved  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro,  not  so  much 
because  the  negro  would  be  happier,  as  because  he,  too,  was  a 
portion  of  the  great  human  constituency  :  his  enslavement  hin- 
dered the  progress  of  the  people,  his  emancipation  would  pro- 
mote it. 

He  believed  in  the  rescue  of  the  perishing,  the  reclaiming  of 
the  dangerous  classes,  because  they  were  dead  weights  on  the 
people's  progress,  and  because  from  these,  too,  some  precious 
drops  of  humanity  might  be  distilled. 

He  believed  in  a  republic,  because  this  form  of  government 
seemed  best  fitted  to  develop  the  humanity  of  the  people. 

He  had  faith  that  popular  education,  general  intelligence,  sys- 
tematic training,  would  extinguish  the  spirit  of  caste,  make  the  rule 
of  fellowship  in  humanity  prevail,  and  give  every  individual  man 
and  woman  a  chance  to  exhibit  his  capacity,  accomplish  his  des- 
tiny, and  bless  his  kind.  But  these  things  were  appliances,  not 
forces.  The  forces  were  the  attributes  that  existed  in  all  human 
beings,  and  that  needed  but  opportunity  to  justify  themselves. 

To  this  man  there  was  an  irresistible  charm  in  courage.  Be 
brave,  be  true,  and  Theodore  Parker  was  your  friend,  in  evil 
report  and  good  report.  « 

Wendell  Phillips  has  told  us  how  he  entered  the  antislavery 
arena.  He  had  been  attending  one  of  their  meetings  in  Bos- 
ton, as  a  spectator.  The  meeting  had  been  unusually  stormy 
and  discouraging.  As  it  broke  up,  Parker  came  to  his  friend 
and  said,  "  You  shall  never  need  to  ask  me  again  to  share  that 
platform."  There  never  was  need.  He  was  first  and  foremost. 
He  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  hope,  and  more.     He  not 
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only  stood  upon  the  platform  wherever  it  was,  he  carried  the 
platform  with  him  wherever  he  went.  No  man  in  the  United 
States  —  orator,  preacher,  lecturer,  editor,  legislator,  statesman, 
—  did  more,  few  did  so  much  as  he,  to  bring  the  matter  of 
slavery  before  the  people.  He  saw  the  compass  of  the  evil, 
he  felt  the  magnitude  of  the  sin.  He  knew  that  either  slavery 
must  die,  or  the  republic,  either  slavery  or  humanity  on  the 
western  continent.  He  girded  himself  to  save,  not  the  Union, 
but  the  nation  ;  not  the  government,  but  the  idea  on  which  the 
government  was  built.  His  efforts  were  tremendous.  In  all 
literature  there  is  nothing  to  .match  the  productiveness  of  his 
tongue  and  pen.  From  his  first  "  Letter  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  touching  the  Matter  of  Slavery,"  to  his  speech 
ten  years  later,  in  1858,  on  "  The  Present  Aspect  of  Slavery  in 
America,"  the  tide  of  argument,  appeal,  remonstrance,  rebuke, 
invective,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  ridicule,  warning,  never  ceased  to 
flow  from  his  lips.  The  statements  of  principles,  the  expositions 
of  law,  the  lessons  from  history,  the  deductions  from  reason,  the 
demonstrations  of  facts  and  figures,  swift,  burning,  unanswera- 
ble, flew  like  thunderbolts  from  his  heart.  No  matter  who  fell ; 
no  matter  who  were  sacrificed  ;  no  matter  what  reputation  suf- 
fered ;  no  matter  what  great  name  went  down  ;  no  matter  what 
great  hearts  broke.  The  more  illustrious  the  person  who  stood 
in  the  people's  way,  the  more  dangerous  to  the  people's  safety. 
The  future  of  America  hung  on  the  balance.  It  was  cheaply 
purchased  at  any  price.  He  was  ready  to  die  for  it  himself. 
He  was  ready  to  strike  down  others.  It  was  not  for  the  slave 
or  his  master,  it  was  not  for  peace  or  union,  it  was  for  the 
victory  of  the  human,  that  he  struck.  Remember  that,  ye  who 
complain  that  he  struck  hard.  He  did.  And  there  was  need 
that  he  should ;  for  the  strikers  were  few,  the  foe  was  myriad- 
headed,  the  breath  of  the  monster  was  in  our  faces,  and^men 
were  inhaling  it  as  the  breath  of  heaven.  Five  years  before  the 
iron  hail  fell  on  Sumter,  he  predicted  it,  and  prepared  for  it. 
His  listening  ear  caught  the  footfalls  of  the  coming  fate.  Hu- 
man in  every  atom  and  pulse  of  his  being,  he  felt  the  uncon- 
scious drift  of  the  popular  energy,  perceived  the  subtle  links  that 
joined  cause  to  effect,  measured  accurately  the  rising  of  the 
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popular  inspiration,  indicated  the  very  moment  when  the  tide  of 
shame  and  sorrow  would  overflow,  and  tears  would  turn  to 
blood. 

We  missed  him  then.  We  missed  him  afterwards.  We  have 
missed  him  ever  since.  At  every  turn  of  fortune,  at  every  crisis 
of  destiny,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  we  missed 
him,  the  soul  of  the  Ivar  while  the  war  raged,  the  soul  of 
the  peace  when  the  peace  came,  the  better  conscience,  the 
sweeter  heart,  the  more  heroic  will  of  us  all.  Boston  has  not 
been  Boston,  Massachusetts  has  not  been  Massachusetts,  New 
England  has  not  been  New  England,  since  he  died.  Alas  that 
memories  should  fade  so  fast !  Alas  that  men  should  turn  to 
shadows  so  quickly  !  Blessed  those  who  can  treasure  such  a 
memory !  Blessed  those  who  live  within  even  the  shadow  of  such 
a  soul !  —  a  soul  of  duty,  of  fprgetfulness,  of  sacrifice  ;  a  soul  that 
travailed  for  humanity  ;  .that  labored,  earned,  garnered,  spent, 
for  mankind  ;  that  burned  itself  out,  that  light  might  be  kindled 
in  other  hearts  ;  a  soul  that  found  itself  in  order,  that  it  might 
lose  itself  We  console  ourselves  with  thinking  that  his  genius 
has  passed  into  his  countrymen,  and  is  felt  in  the  inspirations  of 
our  souls  ;  that  the  winds  that  sigh  over  his  grave  will  carry  the 
breath  of  it  to  dear  Italy,  in  her  life-struggle  ;  that  a  new  age 
will  bear  his  seed  in  its  bosom  ;  that  his  invisible  spirit  mingles 
with  the  gales  that  blow  the  ship  of  state  ;  that  tht  condition  of 
the  world  will  be  more  clearly  manifest  for  his  having  been  a 
part  of  it ;  but  him  we  miss  more  and  more  as  one  of  those  em- 
bodiments of  force,  who  condense  principles  into  persons,  and 
present  to  us  the  whispered  word  of  heaven  in  the  form  of  a 
man. 

I  have  spoken  of  Theodore  Parker  as  a  man  and  as  a  reform- 
er ;  but  my  account  of  him  would  be  radically  defective  if  I  did 
not  present  that  other  aspect  of  him  which  is  more  familiar  and 
more  characteristic  than  either.  The  work  of  social  reform  was 
incidental  with  Parker.     He  came  to  it,  we  may  not  say  reluc- 
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sidered  the  work  of  his  life  in  order  that  he  might  do  it : 
he  hoped,  he  expected,  to  drop  the  main  burden  of  it  in 
a  few  years,  and  come  back  to  his  life-task  again.  This 
life-task  was,  he  had  persuaded  himself,  religious.  He  re- 
garded himself,  he  never  ceased  to  regard  himself,  as  a  re- 
ligious reformer.  To  this  he  felt  himself  called,  for  this  he 
equipped  himself,  for  this  he  was  gifted.  A  profoundly  re- 
ligious man  ;  a  man  naturally,  originally,  organically,  creatively 
religious,  —  religion  so  genuine  to  him  that  he  could  not  put  up 
with  the  least  affectation  in  it, .his  commerce  with  the  Infinite 
Spirit,  a  commerce  at  first  hand,  the  divine  awe  pressing  imme-' 
diately  down  on  his  soul,  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  reason,  the  immortal  kingliness  and  queenliness  of 
love,  the  personality  of  these  qualities  in  a  Being  just  as  he  was 
tender,  and  tender  as  he  was  just,  fatherly  and  motherly  both, — 
all  this  was  to  him  a  faith  so  inevitable,  so  instinctive,  that  it 
became  the  soul  of  all  other  faith.  This  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  divine  Being  was  so  full  that  it  overflowed  all  limits,  washed 
away  all  banks,  and  laid  every  department  of  thought  and  life 
under  water. 

Parker  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  become  a  reformer  in  religion. 
A  man  of  more  imagination  could  not  have  done  what  he  did.  A 
man  of  finer  speculative  genius  could  not  have  done  it.  A  man 
of  keener  sympathetic  perception  could  not  have  done  it.  A  man 
of  more  poetic  sensibility  could  not  have  done  it.  It  needed  a 
roan  of  the  people,  who  dealt  with  ideas  in  bulk,  took  systems 
for  what  they  were  on  their  face,  read  the  creeds  literally,  and  to 
all  things  written  and  instituted  applied  the  soul^s  common 
sense.  Parker  was  this  man,  —  direct,  truthful,  sincere ;  a  man  to 
whom  black  was  black,  and  white  white  ;  a  man  who  could  not 
equivocate  or  palter  or  lose  himself  in  fine  interpretations  ;  an 
eloquent  man,  who  fiad  the  ears  of  the  people,  could  translate 
Greek  and  German  thought  into  Saxon  speech ;  a  man  who 
delighted  in  writing  and  preaching  sermons ;  a  man  who 
thought  more  of  timely  statements  than  of  finished  ones,  and 
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that  it  was  begun  very  early  ;  that  circumstances  forced  him 
into  piemature  statements;  that  his  position  as  preacher  com- 
mitted him  to  the  damaging  habit  of  loose  expression  ;  that  pro- 
fessional interruptions  broke  the  continuity  of  his  thought. 
Parker  needs  not  the  apology.  He  began  early  because  he  was 
called  early.  The  circumstances  that  forced  him  into  incom- 
plete statements  were  the  necessities  of  the  time  which  called 
for  statements,  —  incomplete  ones,  if  complete  ones  were  not  to 
be  had  ;  and,  as  for  the  damaging  habit  of  loose  expression,  the 
man  who  would  speak  to  the  pepple  so  as  to  move  them  must 
*  cultivate  such  habits  of  expression  as  will  lodge  the  burning 
thought  in  their  hearts.  He  loved  the  sermon  form  for  the  rea- 
son that  under  it  he  could  convey  ideas,  sentiments,  convictions, 
influences,  all  in  one ;  light  and  heat  together ;  the  word  pierc- 
ing at  a  stroke  through  intellect,  heart,  soul,  and  will.  There, 
as  elsewhere  and  always,-  a  man  of  the  hour. 

We  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  hour  called  for  the  man, 
since  the  man  came.  When  you  get  a  prophet,  you  must  take 
his  criticism.  The  judgment-day  comes  with  the  judge.  Had 
Parker  lived  in  Luther*s  day,  he  would  have  been  a  Luther. 
But  that  issue  was  closed.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  no  position  in  America.  Nobody  feared  it,  nobody  talked 
about  it.  The  Dudleian  lecturer  at  Harvard  College,  when  that 
theme  came  round,  seized  the  old  Protestant  flail,- and  lustily 
beat  the  bare  floor  for  an  hour,  while  the  official  audience  smiled 
or  slumbered.  In  Parker's  time,  it  was  Protestantism  that  slept 
on  its  dogmas ;  the  field  being  so  absolutely  clear  of  foes  that 
surprise  was  not  even  dreamed  of  It  was  a  growing  complaint, 
that  religion  was  not  doing  the  work  of  a  religion,  that  truths 
were  dogmas,  that  traditions  passed  nothing  along,  that  ordi- 
nances did  not  ordain,  that  sacraments  had  no  significance,  that 
the  meaning  of  symbols  had  been  lost.  I'ract  societies,  Bible 
societies,  missionary  societies,  kept  the  organization  from  rust- 
ing. All  that  held  it  together  was  the  sectarian  spirit  which 
cements  cliques  by  dividing  churches.  An  occasional  revival 
showed  how  hard  it  was  for  spiritual  faith  to  die,  how  very  hard 
it  was  for  spiritual  faith  to  live.  Now  and  then  a  living  preacher 
revealed  the  deadness  of  the  community  as  his  thunders  startled 
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the  echoes  in  spiritual  graves.  Religion  had  been  slowly  re- 
treating before  intellect,  until  it  had  reached  the  extreme  limit 
of  space  and  time,  and  taken  up  its  final  position  at  the  edge  of 
,the  grave.  There  it  stood,  guaranteeing'  a  free  passage  across 
the  dark  river  to  all  who  could  show  the  church's  permit.  The 
world  was  given  over  to  its  own  devices.  Religion  declared 
itself  the  foe  of  science.  It  looked  coldly  on  literature.  It  did 
not  concern  itself  with  social  reform.  It  took  unnecessary  pains 
to  say  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics ;  and,  as  politics 
constituted  the  most  absorbing  interest  of  the  people,  this  was 
equivalent  to  saying  that  religion  had  no  interest  in  human 
affairs.  Its  business  was  the  salvation  of  souls  from  hell.  Did 
not  this  look  like  frank  abdication  in  favor  of  the  pushing,  plan- 
ning, audacious  understanding  which  was  fast  taking  matters 
into  its  own  hands  ?  The  critical  spirit  was  abroad.  Belief  in 
spiritual  truths  was  declining.  Faith  in  spiritual  principles  was 
ebbing  out,  and  religion  could  not  rally  it  to  any  standard  of 
authority.  The  noble  ark  built  aforetime  to  rescue  a  race  from 
drowning,  whose  keel  was  laid  by  apostles,  whose  ribs  were  set 
by  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  whose  .timbers  were 
trinity,  deity  of  Christ,  predestination,  election,  atonement,  justi- 
fication, at  whose  helm  stood  the  Saviour,  in  whose  sails  blew  the 
gales  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  withdrawn  from  the  broad  ocean  of 
the  world's  activity,  and  used  as  a  ferry-boat  on  the  river  Styx. 
Not  only  did  faith  yield  to  its  foes ;  it  celebrated  their  victory. 
That  God  was  no  longer  in  the  world,  nor  had  aiiving  represen- 
tative here ;  that  only  infidels  pretended  to  hear  his  voice  or  see 
his  face  or  feel  the  pressure  of  his  bosom ;  that  the  faith  had 
been  given  to  the  apostles  once  and  for  all ;  that  the  Bible,  an 
exception  to  all  literature,  was  its  only  text-book,  —  were  articles 
of  the  vulgar  creed.  Announcement  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  no  more  meddle  with  mundane 
affairs,  if  the  mundane  intellect  would  no  more  meddle  with  it. 
Intellect  should  have  its  way,  and  freedom  to  walk  in  it  rejoic- 
ing, on  the  easy  condition  that  it  would  ask  no  impertinent 
questions.  It  might  even  call  itself  believing,  and  draw  a  bless- 
ing from  heaven  on  its  head  by  resigning  its  right  to  think  of 
spiritual  things,  and  denying  that  any  be^m  of  celestial  illumi- 
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nation  ever  did  or  could  reach  its  eye.  Religion  thus  fairly  ran 
away  from  the  eartn ;  it  begged  men  not  to  pursue ;  it  cried, 
'*  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Pray  let  me  alone.  All  I 
ask  is  that  the  mind  and  heart  and  conscience  ahd  will  of 
man  will  go  about  their  business.  They  shall  have  a  chance 
at  heaven  if  they  will  give  up  all  hope  of  getting  there  on 
their  own  feet." 

The  position  of  religion  was  even  abject  before  the  conquering 
worldly  spirit.  The  smallest  favors  were  gratefully  received.  If 
Daniel  Webster  spoke  a  good  word  for  the  Bible,  the  ministers 
had  it  in  their  sermons  the  next  Sunday.  If  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon condescended  to  say  that  Jesus  was  a  great  man,  prayer- 
meetings  testified  their  thankfulness  for  the  patronage.  If 
Henry  Clay  praised  the  Christian  religion,  his  dueling  and 
slaveholding  were  forgotten  in  the  joy. 

But  meanwhile,  things  on  earth  did  not  go  altogether  divinely. 
In  the  absence  of  religion,  something  else  was  abroad.  Pauper- 
ism was  increasing ;  vice  was  gaining  ground.  While  religion 
looked  after  original  sin,  common-place  sin  of  every  kind 
abounded.  Politics  were  avowedly  atheistic.  The  slave  power 
was  laying  the  whole  land  under  its  spell.  Greed,  ambition, 
talent  were  its  servants.  Religion  saved  its  life  by  rushing  into 
its  arms. 

At  first  there  was  promise  of  something  better  in  the  liberal 
faith.  But  that  was  too  feeble  to  trust  itself  alone.  The  cau- 
tious leaders  held  back  the  advancing*  column.  They  feared 
philosophy  ;  they  dreaded  criticism  ;  they  had  an  interest,  too,  in 
the  Stygian  ferry-boat  which  they  wer^  unwilling  to  sacrifice. 
Mr.  Emerson's  wonderful  address  to  the  Cambridge  divinity  stu- 
dents—  the.  deepest  word  spoken  up  to  this  hour  —  was  declared 
the  latest  form  of  infidelity.  Pierpont  suifered  in  the  estimation 
of  the  sect  for  his  devotion  to  temperance.  Channing  lost  favor 
through  his  interest  in  the  slave. 

Am  I  mistaken  in  thinking  it  was  this  abdication  of  religion, 
this  confession  of  inability  to  legitimate  spiritual  truths,  this 
failure  to  make  them  operative  in  human  affairs,  this  Sense  of 
spiritual  unreality,  this  faith  in  the  divine  absenteeism,  this  sa- 
cred prohibition  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  stirred  the  soiil  of  Theo- 
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dore  Parker  ?  Am  I  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  bitterness  of 
his  hate  towards  the  popular  theology  was  due  to  his  belief  that 
the  theology  was  mainly  answerable  for  the  atheism  he  deplored  ? 
That  hatred  seems  to  some  excessive,  to  some  unreasonable,  to 
some  unphilosophical,  to  some  malignant,  to  some  nothing  short 
of  blasphemous.  But  I  feel  called  on  here  to  declare  my  con- 
viction that  at  least  it  was  human.  This  antipathy  was  not  so 
much  a  scholar's  aversion  to  something  illiterate,  nor  a  critic's  , 
dislike  of  something  crude,  nor  a  philosopher's  scorn  of  some- 
thing irrational,  nor  a  sage's vcontempt  of  something  supersti- 
tious, as  it  was  a  man's  detestation  of  something  that,  in-  his  be- 
lief, defrauded  man  of  his  birthright 

That  religion  failed  to  communicate  the  regenerating  spirit  was 
a  grievous  fault,  but  not  in  Parker's  judgment  the  worst  fault.  It 
discredited  the  regenerating  spirit.  To  leave  men  to  their  own 
devices  was  to  serve  them  an  ill  turn :  but  to  drain  off  the  only 
power  that  would  help  them  in  their  devices  ;  to  take  their  faith 
out  of  their  existence ;  to  leave  their  outward  and  inward  life 
unsheltered  ;  to  demand  thaft  they  should  bestow  the  priceless 
tribute  of  worship  on  a  book,  a  creed,  an  altar ;  to  take  the 
real  value  out  of  their  living  souls,  and  give  them  a  factitious 
value,  as  things  that  might  be  saved  or  lost  in  some  unknown 
state  of  being,  —  seemed  to  him  intolerable. 

Hence  the  fury,  hence  what  many  call  the  recklessness  of  his 
assault.  He  wanted  to  break  the  popular  theology  down.  No 
business  was  it  of  his  to  qualify  it,  modify  it,  explain  it,  account 
for  it,  show  its  deeper  significance,  draw  out  its  hidden  senses, 
tell  men  what  it  meant  once,  and  might  to  pious  souls  mean  still : 
his  business  was  to  destroy  it  by  thunder  and  lightning.  We  all 
know  how  he  did  it ;  but  it  is  for  me  to  say  once  more,  and  with 
the  firmest  tone  at  my  command,  that  his  assault  on  the  popular 
theology  was  made  in  the  interest  of  religion.  A  terrible  idol- 
breaker  he  was  ;  and  the  idols  he  shattered  were  no  images  of 
wood  or  stone,  but  the  deities  of  Christendom's  adoration,  —  the 
venerable  rites,  the  saving  creeds,  the  sacramental  Scriptures, 
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bering  this,  I  still  say,  that,  ruthless  iconoclast  as  he  was,  he 
dashed  no  idol,  except  he  thought  he  might,  reveal  a  God. 

In  fact,  the  soul  of  Parker's  life  was  the  purpose  to  restore 
religion  to  its  rightful  supremacy  over  the  lives  of  men.  He 
saw  it  stripped  of  authority :  he  wished  to  crown  it.  He  saw 
it  driven  into  a  corner:  he  wished  to  vindicate  its  claim  to 
regard.  He  saw  it  flouted  by  science,  neglected  by  literature, 
patronized  by  philosophy,  mocked  at  by  politics :  he  wished  to 
make  these  interests  feel  that  from  her  they  draw  their  life.  He 
saw  it  pushed  out  of  the  natural  world  into  the  ghostly  region  of 
the  supernatural ;  he  wished  to  exhibit  it  as  the  life  of  nature, 
the  very  essence  of  the  human.  He  saw  it  surging  over  men's 
heads  a  terror,  he  wished  to  show  it  dwelling  in  men's  breasts 
a  joy. 

With  a  faith  in  the  universe  that  would  have  been  sweet  in  a 
child,  and  daring  in  a  seraph,  Parker  affirmed  religion  to  be  a 
primeval  element  in  the  constitution  of  man.  Intellect,  feeling, 
conscience,  will,  were  but  steps  towards  piety,  devotion,  knowl- 
edge, and  obedience  to  the  Suprenfe.  I  do  not  reason  out  the 
existence  of  God,  he  said :  I  know  God.  I  do  not  go  to  the 
Bible  for  leave  to  hope  in  immortality.  My  heart  tells  me  I  am 
immortal.  My  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  moral  law  is  not 
conditioned  on  the  authenticity  of  Matthew,  or  the  historical 
position  of  Jesus.  The  moral  law  is  enthroned  in  my  bosom. 
My  whole  being  confesses  its  power.  Were  the  gospel  a  fiction, 
and  Christ  a  myth,  the  eternal  right  would  be  the  eternal  right ; 
truth,  honesty,  kindness,  justice,  would  sit  easily  on  their  thrones, 
and  men  would  be  constrained  to  kneel.  Talk  of  secular  knowl- 
edge, of  profane  truth !  All  knowledge  is  holy.  All  truth  is  of 
God.  Every  faculty  leads  to  bliss.  Every  instinct  opens 
towards  heaven.  Every  interest  implicates  the  soul.  Reason 
perceives  divine  verities  as  the  eye  perceives  stars.  Man  is  a 
religious  being.  Everywhere  he  worships  ;  everywhere  he  sac- 
rifices ;  everywhere  he  builds  up  dogmas ;  everywhere  he  hun- 
gers for  heaven ;  everywhere  he  writes  bibles.  Parker's  life- 
work  was  a  book  designed  to  show  how  deep,  how  universal,  how 
indestructible  a  thing  religion  was. 

To  say  that  Parker  was  a  denier,  is  the  climax  of  absurdity. 
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A  believer  ©f  believers  was  he.  In  actual  Christendom  there 
were  few  men  who  believed  so  much  or  so  entirely.  He  swal- 
lowed the  uiyverse  whole,  not  being  particularly  careful  to 
strain  out  the  gnats.  He  extended  to  all  noble  literature  the 
authority  that  Christendom  limits  to  the  Bible.  He  attributed 
to  human  reason  the  spiritual  discernment  that  Christendom 
claimed  for  a  few  souls.  He  believed  of  human  nature  what 
Christendom  believes  of  the  Christ  alone.  He  believed  more 
i;i  heaven  than  most  men  believe  in  heaven  and  hell  both ;  for 
his  gracious  immortality  included,  not  merely  all  men,  but  the 
ill-used  brutes.  He  believed  as  much  in  God  as  most  men  be- 
lieve in  God,  Nature,  and  Devil ;  so  much,  in  fact,  that  now  and 
then  we  had  to  man  our  life-boats  to  rescue  human  personality 
from  the  pantheistic  flood.  He  believed  so  prodigiously  in  truth, 
that  error  was  welcome  as  an  attempt  to  find  it.  He  believed  so 
exorbitantly  in  good,  that  even  evil  was  but  the  raw  material 
from  which  it  was  made.  His  deity  was  sp  alive  and  so  active, 
that  the  believer  in  miracles  seemed  no  better  than  an  atheist ; 
while  his  belief  in  the  eternal  law  made  the  sitters  at  Moses' 
feet  look  like  a  group  of  skeptics.  He  believed  where  others 
doubted ;  believed  where  others  feared ;  believed  where  others 
dared  not  speculate ;  believed  where  others  dared  not  conjecture. 
Questions,  that  others  ventured  not  to  raise,  he  answered  with 
assurance ;  and  he  built  everlasting  homes  for  mankind  out  of 
sentiments  and  dreams  which  they  had  sadly  suspected  to  be 
vapors  generated  from  the  abundance  of  their  tears. 

For  this,  men  loved  him  as  they  never  loved  a  Voltaire,  a  Gib- 
bon, or  a  Paine.  This  drew  the  afflicted  to  him  in  crowds  ; 
made  his  study  a  confessional ;  attracted  hands  to  him  from  the 
great  darkness,  and  wafted  to  him,  from  beyond  the  sea,  letters 
laden  with  gratitude.  Nothing  staggered  his  faith  in  the  benig- 
nant laws  of  the  world,  —  no  calamity,  no  suffering,  no  sorrow, 
no  sin  ;  not  the  passion  he  pitied,  not  the  degradation  he  de- 
plored, not  the  vice  he  condemned  ;  not  war  ;  not  slavery  ;  not 
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The  objections  made  to  Parker's  work  just  serve  to  throw 
into  light  its  peculiarity.  Theologians  find  fault  with  him 
because  he  forgets  that  God  is  outside  the  world,  as  well  as 
inside ;  because  he  scouted  the  idea  of  miracles ;  because  he  made 
Jesus  a  man  ;  because  he  set  aside  mediators  and  saviours ; 
because  he  ranked  the  church  among  temporary  institutions ; 
because  he  did  injustice  to  the  creed  of  Christendom.  Well,  if 
he  did,  it  was  simply  for  the  reason  that  what  he  did  other  men 
forgot  to  do.  When  everybody  was  saying  that  God  lived  out- 
side of  the  world,  it  was  time  that  somebody  said  he  lived  inside. 
When  all  God's  working  in  the  universe  was  considered  miracu- 
lous, it  was  time  for  somebody  to  assert  the  divinity  of  natural 
law.  When  the  doctrine  of  special  providences  was  deluging 
the  mind  with  superstitions,  it  was  time  that  somebody  put 
ordinary  existence  under  the  heavenly  care.  How  could  he 
strongly  enough  assert  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus,  against 
fifteen  centuries  of  forgetfulness  of  it  }^  How  could  he  suffi- 
ciently emphasize  the  child's  immediate  access  to  the  Father,  in 
the  face  of  the  old  assertion  that  a  mediator  was  necessary  ? 
He  ranked  the  church  among  human  institutions.  It  was  well 
he  did.  It  had  been  ranked  among  unhuman  institutions  too 
long.  Did  he  fail  to  apprehend  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  creed 
of  Christendom  ?  Perhaps.  But  then  he  apprehended,  as 
others  did  not,  the  literal  ugliness  of  large  portions  of  it ;  and 
it  was  t/iat  he  was  concerned  to  expose.  There  was  no  lack  of 
people  who  professed  the  creed  of  Christendom :  the  lack  was 
of  people  who  professed  the  creed  of  Reason,  There  were  plenty 
to  worship  the  faith  :  a  man  was  wanted  to  criticise  it.  There 
was  no  need  of  vindicating  Luther  or  Calvin,  Bernard  or  Au- 
gustine, Paul  or  John  :  need  was  of  vindicating  the  human 
nature  which  comprehends  them  all. 

He  made  one  central  affirmation,  —  the  sufficiettcy  of  man  to 
himself;  an  affirmation  stoutly  denied  on  all  sides,  furiously  as- 
sailed and  keenly  ridiculed  on  some.  He  had  to  make  it  with  full 
strength  of  lungs,  to  make  it  over  and  over  again,  to  make  it  in 
every  form,  to  shout  it,  to  scream  it,  till  they  who  stood  far  off 
heard,  and  they  who  stood  near  put  their  fingers  in  their  ears. 
But  it  was  one  of  those  grand  affirmations,  that  go  reverberating 
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through  thousands  of  souls,  that  break  in  successive  shocks  of 
surprise  on  human  intelligence,  cleave  the  brazen  vault  of  sta- 
tionary mind,  and  let  in  the  sunrise  which  newly  creates  the 
earth. 

To  call  Parker  a  destructive,  is  simply  to  say  that  he  began 
what  generations  of  men  must  complete.  When  a  new  house  is 
to  be  erected  in  place  of  an  old  one,  the  old  one  mUst  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  architect  who  clears  it  away,  and  dies,  is  a 
destructive,  however  magnificent  the  plans  that  are  mapped  out 
in  his  brain.  Parker  said  of  himself,  "  I  was  born  to  thunder 
and  lighten,  and  break  things  down  to  the  ground."  But  he 
also  said,  "  The  religion  I  am  working  at  will  be  the  faith  of  the 
next  thousand  years."  He  knew  that  he  was  a  pioneer,  and  he 
accepted  a  pioneer's  work.  But  the  pioneer  makes  clearings,  not 
parks  ;  a  hut,  not  a  palace  ;  a  barn,  not  a  cathedral.  Was  it 
nothing  to  have  made  the  clearing  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
future  temple  must  be  builded  ?  Was  it  nothing  to  have 
erected  a  hut  of  sound  logs,  big  enough  for  all  that  needed 
shelter  ?  His  soul  saw  the  ground-plan  of  a  temple  whose 
roof  covered  St.  Peter's  as  St.  Peter's  covers  the  wooden  boxes 
where  the  many-tongued  priests  hear  confession.  And,  when 
the  great  temple  of  a  national  faith  shall  be  erected,  it  will 
rise  on  that  same  spot  ;  it  will  be  built  of  the  very  materials  he 
collected,  and  will  inclose  that  honest  structure  within  its  Boble 
walls.  Christendom,  too,  was  bom  in  a  manger,  born  a  little 
baby,  —  none  but  shepherds  standing  by. 

Had  Parker  lived  to  see  the  curse  of  slavery  abolished,  and 
the  curse  of  bigotry  abated  ;  had  he  lived  to  enjoy  those  quiet 
years  he  hoped  for,  his  armor  put  off,  his  sword  laid  by,  his 
theologic  warfare  ended,  —  he  would  have  himself  placed  some 
courses  on  those  grand  walls  within  which  the  coming  genera- 
tions of  men  shall  worship.  That  was  not  permitted.  Enough 
that  the  thing  he  did,  he  did  well :  no  man  coulji  have  done  it  as 
well.  It  will  not  have  to  be  undone  or  done  over.  Let  others 
see  to  it  that  they  work  as  well  on  the  edifice  as  he  did  on  the 
foundations. 

The  new  faith,  dim  and  shadowy  yet,  but  magnificent,  shows 
its  outline  against  the  sky.     But  we  may  not  forget,  we  may  not 
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cease  gratefully  to  remember,  the  stalwart  builder,  who,  far  down 
in  the  dark  places  of  the  human  consciousness,  laid  the  great 
stones,  which  were  faith  in  a  living  God,  faith  in  immortality, 
faith  in  the  supremacy  of  the  soul,  faith  in  the  omnipresence  of 
moral  law,  faith  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  mankind.  Wherever 
these  foundations  are  laying,  Parker  works.  For  many  a  long 
year  to  come,  Theodore  Parker  will  be  a  leader  of  the  people. 
For  them  his  day  is  dawning.  Already  the  shadow  of  oppro- 
brium is  lifting  from  his  figure.  He  is  spoken  of  with  respect  in 
high  circles.  His  name,  no  longer  used  as  a  wicked  spell,  is 
associated  with  courage,  honesty,  devotion  to  truth,  manliness 
of  life.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  for  a  biography  of  this  brave 
man  that  the  people  everywhere  shall  love  to  read.  Now  is  the 
time  to  scatter  in  popular  editions  those  wonderful  sermons 
which  adapt  the  loftiest  ideas  to  the  simplest  understanding, 
and  under  the  forms  of  sober  morality  convey  the  essence  of  a 
beautiful  faith.  That  this  has  not  been  done  before,  is  due,  not 
to  the  forgetfulness  of  his  friends,  let  us  hope,  but  to  the 
troubled  years  that  have  succeeded  his  death.  Now,  however, 
that  peace  has  come,  and  men  can  listen  thoughtfully  to  earnest 
words,  the  speech  of  Theodore  Parker  should  be  and  will  be 
heard.  The  people  are  ready  for  it,  are  waiting  for  it.  Bring 
his  writings  out  from  the  closet,  clothe  them  in  homely  dress. 
Introduce  them  to  the  villages  and  cabins  throughout  the  land. 
Let  them  go  to  the  Southern  populations,  which  the  sects  are 
zealously  contending  for.  Let  them  aid  in  forming  the  faith,  of 
the  untaught  and  neglected.  Let  those  have  them  whom  he 
labored  to  educate.  Let  those  have  them  whom  he  toiled  to' set 
free.  The  whole  country  is  a  vast  field  in  which  every  sect  is 
casting  its  seed.  By  no  means  let  seed  like  this  be  allowed  to 
rot  in  cribs.  It  contains  harvests  for  the  millions.  The  great 
preacher  of  America  should  not  be  confined-  to  Boston  Music 
Hall.  What  he  did  for  those  who  listened  to  him  here,  only 
they  can  tell.  What  he  did  for  them,  he  should  do  for  the 
masses,  who  sit  under  no  temple  roof,  but  who  need,  as  we  all 
do,  the  sheltering  glory  of  a  noble  beUef. 
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"DARE   YOU?" 

DOUBTING  Thomas  and  loving  John, 
With  the  others  walking  on. 

"•Tell  me  now,  John,  dare  you  be 

Of  the  small  minority ; 

To  be  lonely  in  your  thought, 

Never  to  be  sought  or  bought ; 

To  be  dropped  and  shunned,  and  go 

Through  the  world  esteemed  its  foe  ; 

To  bear  off  your  titles  well,  — 

Heretic  and  infidel ; 

To  be  singled  out,  and  hissed, ' 

Pointed  at  as  one  unblessed  ; 

Warred  against  in  whispers  faint, 

Lest  the  children  catch  a  taint  ? 

If  you  dare,  come  now  with  me. 

Fearless,  confident,  and  fi-ee." 

''  Thomas,  do  you  dare  to  be 

Of  the  great  majority ; 

To  be  only,  as  the  rest. 

With  God's  common  blessings  blest ; 

To  accept  in  humble  part 

Truth  that  shines  on  every  heart ; 

To  be  never  set  on  high, 

Where  the  envious  curses  fly ; 

Never  name  or  fame  to  find, 

Far  outstripped  in  soul  and  mind ; 

To  be  hid,  except  to  God, 

As  one  grass-blade  in  the  sod 

Underfoot  with  millions  trod  ? 

If  you  dare,  come  with  u&  be 

Lost  in  love's  great  unity." 
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In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it 
were  an  injury  and  a  suUenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her 
riches,  and  partake  in  her  rej'oicing  with  heaven  and  earth. 

*  Milton.  ^  Areopagiticay 

' "  I  ^  IS  a  beautiful  time  to  travel  in  the  country,"  said  Mr. 
A     Bundy  from  the  piazza  of  the  Mansion  House. 

This  was  so  true  indeed  that  it  needed  no  voucher  from  Mr. 
Bundy.  Still 't  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  say  it :  for  he  was  really 
a  good  host ;  had  given  us  an  unaffected  welcome,  a  good  bed, 
quiet  room,  sound  rest,  and  wholesome  breakfast.  Thus  braced, 
and  again  mounted,  with  saddle-bags  secured,  we  bade  the  pains- 
taking landlord  a  flowing  good-day,  and  slipped  out  from  this 
quiet  harbor  again  into  the  main  stream  of  our  voyage.  Sound 
sleep,  plenty  of  water,  and  good  food,  had  given  us  a  new  body^ 
mind,  and  heart ;  and  the  way  before  us  seemed  to  lead  into  a 
fresh-made  world. 

The  road,  in  reality,  shot  out  of  view  around  a  woody  knoll ; 
though  it  seemed  to  run  straight  into  a  great  uplifted  mass  of 
sunlit  green,  —  a  leafy  hill  away  in  front.  And  the  like  were 
all  about  us  in  a  lavish  profusion  of  color,  light,  and  material, 
pushed  boldly  up  against  a  hardy  blue  sky,  which  it  was  vigor 
and  health  to  see.     "  O  brave  new  world  !  ^ 

The  rushing  west  wind  blowing  upon  us  from  cool  forests  and 
fields  of  clover  and  hay,  the  scattered  masses  of  clouds  driven 
up  in  fleets  from  harbors  below  the  horizon,  and  billowing  under 
the  fresh  gale  across  the  sky, — all  seemed  an  ethereal  bath 
pouring  over  one,  subtly  and  sanatively  tempered  with  the  sun 
of  a  June  day. 

And  what  should  it  all  be,  but  prelude  to  a  song,  — a  Inrd- 
song  ? 

The  brown-thrasher  was  always  a  source  of  some  melancholy 
to  me  in  childhood  ;  seeming  to  be  a  creature  one  could  never 
know  or  hear,  and  a  bird  only  revealed  to  very  favored  persons.   I 
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recall  the  silent  respect  with  which  I  once  regarded  a  gifted  boy, 
who  pointed  out  and  named  one  which  others  could  not  see,  in 
the  cool  haunts  of  a  large  balm-of-Gilead.  And  it  seemed  quite 
in  the  nature  of  things  in  later  years  to  find  such  superior  peo- 
ple as  Parker  and  Thoreau  discoursing 'X)f  this  bird,  yet  hidden 
to  my  grosser  sight  His  song  I  had  studied  —  as  one  who  is 
not  permitted  to  hear  a  great  performer — on  a  musical  staff, 
arranged,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Borroughs. 

Now,  here,  in  the  next  field,  was  the  "  red-bird "  of  boyhood, 
always  a  rare  and  impressive  discovery  to  us  rustics  roaming  the 
hills,  bringing  up  all  the  great  past  of  school-days,  —  place,  lime, 
playfellows,  —  and  what  should  he  prove  to  be,  the  moment  he 
opens  his  mouth,  but  my  everywhere-sought  brown-thrasher! 
and,  quickly  checking  Rozinante,  I  murmured  a  continuous  and 
soothing  whoa  into  her  ear,  lest  she  should  rattle  a  stone,  and 
break  the  spell  which  had  unsealed  my  eyes,  and  led  me  to  the 
bower  of  my  coy  charmer. 

To  be  candid,  there  was  nothing  rapturous  about  the  song ;  and 
yet,  truth  to  tell,  it  gave  me  more  delight  than  did  Jenny  Lind  in 
the  old  Tremont  Temple,  and  I  remember  it  With  more  pleasure. 
Now  it  was  the  clear  gurgling  of  the  robin ;  now  the  fluty  whistle  of 
the  quail ;  now  the  cat-bird's  mixture  of  guttural  and  reed  tones  ; 
now  a  sotto-voce  recitative,  like  the  hurried  aside  of  some  prima 
donna ;  now  a  touching  cry  of  complaint,  and  sudden  far-sent 
signal  to  his  beloved,  as  though  one  had  quickly  drawn  the 
trumpet  stop  of  an  organ ;  and  then  a  kind  of  mocking-bird 
array  of  gay  and  grave,  bathos  and  pathos.  And  all  the  time 
the  creature  was  dancing  and  bobbing  in  the  sun  and  wind  and 
green  shade,  and  singing  was  as  easy  as  breathing. 

[Thus  always  with  the  great  artist  Thalberg  was  supreme 
and  calm  as  a  god  amid  the  intoxicating  harmonies  he  called  into 
life ;  and  Mario  used  to  sing  as  quietly  as  Kensett  paints,  or 
Rowse  draws.  The  English  are  in  some  respects  the  most  pow- 
erful people  in  the  world  ;  i,  ^.,  combine  the  greatest  momentum 
with  the  most  inertia  and  bottom.  And  their  preamble  to  the 
Commandments  is.  Be  thou  quiet.  An  elephant  is  quiet  And 
perhaps  there  is  no  better  symbol  of  quiet  strength  than  a  huge 
whale,  leisurely  rising  and  sinking.] 
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At  last,  Signer  Red  Marvis,  illustrating  his  culminating  song, 
flew  in  a  series  of  ever-mounting  curves,  to  the  top  of  a  plume- 
elm.  And  here  came  a  gush  of  what  seemed  half  fright,  min- 
gled with  the  delight  and  surprise  of  adventure.  The  thrush 
was  too  heavy  for  the  apexal  twig ;  and,  as  it  bent  and  tossed 
Jibout  in  the  gale,  he  pitched  and  recovered  himself  like  an 
unruly  kite  or  balloon,  and,  with  fluttering  wings,  poured  forth  a 
hurried,  uneven  cataract  of  song,  a  mixture  at  once  of  laughter, 
joy,  fun,  victory,  and  jubilation.  And,  under  its  intoxicating  spell, 
breeze,  tree,  cloud,  sun,  sky,  and  bird,  and  all  the  life  of  this 
June  day,  seemed  dissolving  into  one  continuous  stream  of 
beauty  and  delight. 

The  sharp  glint  of  the  hoe  against  the  stones,  in  the  neigh- 
boring corn-field,  brought  to  us  through  this  dream  a  dim  sense 
of  a  row  of  our  own  to  hoe ;  and  the  smart  from  an  impulsive 
and  vindictive  blow  at  a  horsefly  on  Bessie's  neck  wholly  brought 
us  back.  The  brown-thrasher  went  soberly  for  food  to  a  neigh- 
boring shubbery,  and  we  jogged  on. 

Still,  the  reality  was  better  than  any  dream. 

Across  the  waving  clover  came  scented  breezes;  the  surfy 
swell  of  the  wind  in  the  poplars  and  beeches  brought  the  sea 
and  odors  of  the  shore ;  white  azalia  swinging  censer-like  in  the 
wind  filled  the  road,  as  well  as  its  own  cool  woody  cathedral,  with 
fragrance ;  the  wood-thrush,  whose  sylvan  flute  mortals  seem  not 
yet  quite  fit  to  hear,  sang  in  invisible  g^een  arcades ;  song-spar- 
rows tripped  along  the  dusty  roadside  with  us  in  pairs  ;  yellow- 
birds  made  mad  dives  for  pools  reflecting  tree  and  sky,  as  if  in 
doubt  of  their  own  element ;  small  bewildered  frogs  leaped  fran- 
tically from  grass  to  water,  and  from  water  to  g^ass  ;  bluebirds, 
with  blue  that  flashed  and  dazzled,  streamed  now  and  then 
across  the  way ;  masses  of  creamy  elderberry  blossoms  or  wild 
roses  (peeping  out  from  among  ferns  and  white  blossoming 
blackberry-vines,  and  haunted  by  honey-bees)  hedged  the  way  ; 
and  the  g^ape,  vying  with  the  lichens  to  cover  the  old. stone 
^  walls,  threw  its  delicate  fragrance  from  one  side ;  while  from  the 
other,  where  the  scythe  and  bobolink  were  both '  singing,  was 
wafted  the  aroma  of  new-mown  hay. 

Here  was  a  cottage,  with  red  roses  climbing  to  the  roof;  and 
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there  one  with  white.  Yellow  and  purple  butterflies  coquetted 
with  their  own  shadows  on  the  ground,  and  compared  colors 
with  the  varnished  buttercup,  the  early  golden-rod,  and  late 
dandelion.  Cattle,  their  heads  in  unconscious  sympathy  in  one 
direction,  were  leisurely  grazing  on  the  distant  hillsides  ;  while, 
about  the  whole  scene,  a  circular  rim  of  uplifted  woods,  in  masses 
of  light  and  dark  green,  seemed  to  inclose  one  in  an  enchanted 
region.  Far  overhead,  'swallows,  soaring  and  circling,  appeared 
and  disappeared  against  the  diaphanous  white  clouds  and  sof( 
sky.  A  large  Newfoundland  dog,  bounding  through  deep  grass, 
seemed  only  a  freak  of  the  waving  field  in  motion,  which  might 
presently  be  full  of  them ;  and  the  singing  mowing-machine  was 
a  gigantic,  golden-crowned  thrush.  And  here  was  a  mower, 
with  a  rose  in  in  his  hat,  actually  smoking  while  at  work,  and 
whetting  his  scythe  with  a  careless  swing,  as  though  mowing 
was  quite  the  pastime  of  the  season,  instead  of  the  hardest  work 
that  is  done.  His  comrades,  building  a  barn,  appeared  to  have 
chosen  the  best  time,  as  if  the  restorative  influences  of  the  sea- 
son would  almost  build  a  barn  of  itself ;  and,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  would  never  lighten  or  thunder  again,  the  careening 
rods  on  the  old  building  seemed  the  most  inappropriate  and 
superfluous  appendages  possible. 

The  bright  red  flags  in  the  ox-heart  cherry-trees,  it  was  easy 
to  see,  were  only  gala-day  decorations  ;  and  the  boys  in  the 
corn-field,  "cultivating"  a-horseback,  were  evidently  taking 
Wordsworth's  "  deliberate  holiday,"  or,  better  still,  their  own. 
Even  hens,  pitching  down  from  barn  windows,  flew  with  grace, 
and  sang  with  sweetness  ;  though  their  nests  had  just  been 
robbed  by  a  kidnapping  fellow,  —  a  sort  of  marshal  for  that  dis- 
trict, who  emerged  with  three  of  their  off*spring  in  one  hand^ 
and  his  overall-pockets  full. 

Hard  by,  a  symmetrical  elm,  its  gracile  stem  fringed  with 
green,  dividing  into  five  stalks,  shot  up  in  lines  of  beauty  into  a 
slender  Etruscan  vase.  A  golden  robin  filled  it  with  the  nectar 
of  his  song,  stained  with  his  color,  swam  round  there  like  a  dis- 
solving jewel  dropped  from  the  finger  of  June,  and  devoted  the 
priceless  goblet  to  the  parting  day.  At  last,  a  hair-bird,  in  some 
unseen  nook  of  greenery  in  the  next  pasture,  filtered  the  slant- 
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ing  sunlight,  balsamic  air,  and  amethystine  sky,  into  one  con- 
tinuous steady  stream  of  song,  —  a  long-drawn,  thrilling  mono- 
tone, —  and  poured  it  into  our  ears,  the  blessed  nepenthe,  as  if 
the  eye- alone  could  not  drink  in  enough. 

Under  its  influence,  —  for  even  Bess  had  the  mild,  impassive 
eye  of  lotus-eaters,  —  we  paced  leisurely  on,  nor  needed  the  hint 
of  a  staff  on  the  high  hill,  bending  to  the  southwest  gale,  to 
observe  that  our  world-ship  was  plowing  on  with  a  whole-sail 
breeze  through  a  sea  of  June,  and  that  the  great  "double- 
header"  crowded  on  the  horizon  was  the  white  bone  in  her 
mouth.  The  warblers  on  either  hand  were  the  birds  in  our 
rigging,  and  sang  and  — 

"  Sang  as  if  it  were 
The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year ; "  — 

While  those  specks  of  swallows,  rising  and  falling  among  the 
cloudy  pillars  in  our  wake,  were  now  seen  to  be  our  stormy 
petrels  and  cary  chickens.  Dreamily  we  thought  of  throwing 
the  deep-sea  lead,  or  of  taking  an  observation  ;  but  were  too  list- 
less, and  indeed  never  cared  to  come  to  land. 

"  What  need  of  anchors  on  a  shoreless  sea  ? 

What  need  of  sails  where  no  sought  harbor  is  ? 
Our  destination  is  where  we  may  be,  — 
Hence  too  we  launched,  and  our  sole  port  is  this." 

But  presently  came  again  the  euphrasy  to  unseal  our  eyes. 
This  simple  was  the  wild  strawberry,  and,  as  before,  led  only 
from  a  vision  to  a  more  enchanting  reality.  In  truth,  dis- 
mounting to  munch  crackers  and  cheese,  we  came  plump  down 
into"  a  bed  of  cool,  dewy,  dead-ripe  strawberries  ;  dewy,  for  the 
sloping  bank  was  deeply  shaded  by  a  wide-spreading  white-ash, 
all  tasseled  with  dead  seed-vessels. 

At  first,  I  only  caught  the  ruddy  faces  of  two  or  three,  half 
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vermeil  (what  painter  could  catch  that  luscious  color?),  and 
every  seed  sunk  deeper  into  its  pentagonal  paradise  of  sweets 
and  odors.  '  Here  indeed  was  a  seasonable  zest  to  my  lunch,  and 
of  such  genuine  flavor  as  would  make  the  snowy  tribute^  thereto 
of  the  cow  and  the  cane  impertinent. 

And  how  appropriate,  with  the  consent  of  flowers  and  bii^s, 
was  this  chosen  haunt !  Oxalis,  white  and  purple  clover, 
crow's-foot,  ruddy  flowering  sorrel,  and  gentle  geraniums,  paid 
willing  tribute  here.  The  wild  grape  dropped  its  sweets  from 
the  stone  wall ;  while,  beyond  it,  boboUnks  and  Are  hang-birds 
sang  from  the  fragrant  meadows.  Near  by,  we  had  haltered 
Bess,  with  long  scope,  in  a  stream  of  red-top  and  timothy,  and, 
bowing  to  the  current,  she  seemed  to  suck  in  a  long  wave  of 
grass  and  white  clover,  as  if  it  were  foaming  nectar,  and  ap- 
peared to  ship  a  sea  of  it  as  she  swung  to  her  anchor. 

Lunch  was  long  finished,  and,  lying  back  in  the  grass,  we  had 
long  enough  looked  at  the  sky,  which  somehow  bent  down  affec- 
tionately near  us.  Still  we  lingered,  feeling  that  over  the  high 
hill  we  were  now  ascending  lay  a  noisy  city,  —  blocks  and  pave- 
ments,—  and  wishing  still  to  feel  that  indefinite  remoteness 
which  these  weeks  in  Bohemia  had  'suggested.  But  finally  a 
song-sparrow  came,  and,  singing  with  numerous  encores  three 
or  four  variations  of  his  best  of  all  songs,  suddenly  took  wing  in 
the  direction  of  our  destined  course.  So  clear  a  hint  could  not 
of  course  be  evaded  ;  and,  tugging  at  the  curb  to  get  Bessie's 
nose  up  from  those  two  or  three  last  long  twitches  and  swipes 
at  the  grass,  we  pushed  her  into  a  brisk  canter  (that  the  strug- 
gle might  be  sharp  and  short)  up  the  base  of  the  long  hill. 

Near  the  summit  stands  the  village  of  S ;  pleasant,  from* 

the  breezy  view  it  promised  from  the  top ;  and  pleasant,  from  its 
suggesting  an  old  English  town  of  the  same  name,  whose  quaint 
streets  and  views  and  costumes  had  left  us  such  pleasant  mem- 
ories. And  there,  too,  was  a  hill,  the  Wyle  Cop,  as  steep  as 
this,  leading  you  to  an  old  ivy-covered  abbey  at  the  bottom, 
where  are  pieces  of  the  true  cross,  and  some  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  soft  hair. 
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jerked  his  lazy  nag  down  the  hill,  his  wife  carrying  a  large  bunch 
of  sweet-fern,  and  his  boy  having  his  hands  full,  and  a  sprig  in 
his  hali 

Fresher,  certainly ;  for  barter  seemed,  in  this  unsophisticated 
society,  to  hold  its  own  against  currency.  Not  only  did  the 
o^inipresent  party  who  wished  to  ^wap  horses  invite  to  an  im- 
parlance, binding  me  to  enter  upon  nice  stipulations,  as  to  the 
age,  sight,  wind,  temper,  speed,  and  recent  feed  of  my  unsus- 
pecting horse,  but  a  young  farming  party  also  crossed  the  road 
to  the  post-office  with  three  eggs  in  each  hand  wherewith  to 
frank  his  letters.  Think  of  a  town  where  fresh  eggs  are  legal 
tender !  But  well  enough,  perhaps  ;  for,  with  yolk  and  sheath, 
are  they  not  "  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver  "  ?  And,  when 
lying  trembling  on  one's  June-buttered  toast  of  a  bright  morn- 
ing, how  much  more  passable  than  a  shabby  shinplaster ! 

Nor  does  simplicity .  end  here.  What  dark  eyes  are  those, 
there  peering  through  windows-  almost  hidden  with  roses  ?  Not 
girls  in  the  Rhine-stream  vineyards,  nor  the  sea-green  hop 
groves  of  New  York  ?  No ;  but  sensible  New-England  maid- 
ens, helping  brothers  and  lovers  and  husbands  at  shoemaking ! 
My  admiration-mark  is  orte  of  joy ;  for  how  much  good  might 
follow  from  this  example  if  well  followed  I  Not  only  would  it 
elevate  the  tone  of  these  little  clubs,  shut  up  together  for  twelve 
hours  a  day ;  be  a  bar  to  rum  and  tobacco  and  a  low  tone  of  dis- 
course, and  lighten  and  cheer  labor ;  but  might  it  not  also  add 
one  more  avenue  to  deplete  the  few  into  which  industrious  wo- 
men are  so  crowded,  and  which  should  afford  them  the  reward 
which  the  same  work  receives  in  the  hands  of  men  ?  I  must 
own  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  rather  a  slavish  esti- 
mate of  woman,  as  well  as  being  a  little  mean  and  bullying  in 
the  stronger  party,  to  give  her  a  smaller  stipend  for  the  same 
work,  —  and  sometimes  work  better  done  at  that ;  as  in  our 
schools,  for  example,  or  our  printing-houses.  Perhaps  because  I 
have  always  remembered  so  well  an  observation  which  President 
Jefferson  somewhere  records,  that  "  civilization  replaces  woman 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  natural  equality ;  since  that,  and  that 
only,  teaches  us  to  respect  those  rights  in  others  which  we 
value  in  ourselves." 
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Ere  losing  sight  ot  these  happy  craftsmen,  and  while  on  the 
subject  of  women  (for  could  one  meditate  a  better?),  may  we 
not  take  a  moment  of  this  happy  day  to  make  acknowledgment 
to  one  to  whom  mayhap  many  fair  readers  (though  so  handsomely 
indebted)  now-a-days  turn  a  cold  shoulder  ?  "  Joseph  Andrews  " 
may  perhaps  be  a  book  which  only  the  most  innocent  can  read  ; 
as  it  certainly  does  not  easily  bear  the  light  of  modem  refine- 
ment. But  are  we  under  no  obligations  to  a  man,  who,  in 
an  age  when  women  were  held  as  toys  and  inferiors,  and 
their  names  made  to*  grace,  or  disgrace,  the  quarrels  of 
drunken  gamesters,  could  discern  their  equality  and  nobility ; 
and,  while  pitilessly  satirizing  such  as  demoralized  society, 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  virtuous  in  such  handsome  and 
gentlemanly  terms  as  these?  "We  are  seldom  asunder," 
says  his  Mr.  Wilson  of  his  spouse,  "during  the  day;  for  I 
am  neither  ashamed  of  conversing  with  my  wife,  nor  of  play- 
ing with  my  children :  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  perceive  that 
inferiority  of  understanding  which  the  levity  of  rakes,  the  dull- 
ness of  men  of  business,  or  the  austerity  of  the  learned,  would 
persuade  us  of  in  women.  As  for  my  woman,  I  declare  I  have 
found  ^none  of  my  own  sex  capable  of  making  juster  observa- 
tions on  life,  or  of  delivering  them  more  agreeably ;  nor  do  I 
believe  any  one  possessed  of  a  faithfuler  or  braver  friend.'* 

"  Bravo !  good  for  you,  old  fellow ! "  says  the  manly  heart.  And 
is  there  not  evidence  in  this  itself  strongly  tending  to  show  that 
Mr.  Henry  Fielding  was  really  what  his  greatest  successor  has 
named  him,  —  "  the  manliest  and  kindliest  of  human  beings  "  ? 
And  who  has  a  right  to  judge  if  not  the  kindly  and  manly  and 
genial  Thackeray  ? 

Loitering  with  these  memories  and  fancies,  we  have  drifted 
out  of  sight  of  .our  brave  and  fair  co-workers.  Still  the  far-sent 
"  rap,  rap  "  of  their  merry  hammers  reaches  us  faintly,  leading  off 
a  strain  of  one  of  Whittier's  songs,  in  which  we,  too,  gladly  join. 

"  Rap,  rap !  your  stout  and  bluff  brogan, 
With  footsteps  slow  and  weary, 
May  wander  where  the  sky's  blue  span 
Shuts  down  upon  the  prairie. 
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On  Beauty's  foot  your  slippers  glance. 

By  Saratoga's  fountains, 
Or  twinkle  down  the  summer  dance 

Beneath  the  Crystal  Mountains. 

"  The  foremost  still,  by  day  or  night, 

On  moated  mound  or  heather, 
Where'er  the  need  of  trampled  right 

Brought  toiling  men  together ; 
When  the  free  burghers  from  the  wall 

Defied  the  mail-clad  master, 
Than  yours  at  freedom's  trumpet  call 

No  craftsmen  rallied  faster." 

Yes,  gladly  join  ;  for  no  happiest  or  sunniest  time  Qan  be  too 
precious  to  give  to  the  poet  of  the  true  and  faithful  heart,  who, 
while  holding  with  one  strong  hand  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  is 
ever  ready  to  grasp  with  the  other  the  hand  of  his  striving 
brother-man. 

More  melody  and  less  morals,  cry  you .'  And  you  won't  be 
moralized  now,  in  June,  since  it  is  — 

''As  easy  now  for  the  heart  to'  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green,  or  skies  to  be  blue  "  ? 

No,  no,  says  this  little  girl  (where  I  turn  Bess  aside  to  drink  at 
the  dusty  pump-trough),  a  little  bare-footed  creature  in  a  plaid 
jacket,  who  dances  out  with  an  accordeon  in  her  hand,  and,  with 
melodramatic  effect,  takes  a  statuesque  pose  beside  me,  —  a  hint 
of  the  melodious  day  en  tableau.  No,  sing  the  lazy  scythes  from 
those  deeps  of  fragrant  clover ;  no,  say  the  squirrels,  sliding  out 
of  cool  dark  crevices  in  the  stone  walls,  slipping  back,  and,/r^.r/^7, 
racing  on  a  leafy  suspension  bridge  overhead,  and  squealing  for 
joy  and  triumph.  No,  chirps  smart  jenny  wren,  who  could  n't 
say  no  to  cock  robin,  ascending  the  bridge  of  her  song,  and 

««>^«^«^«-rk^  V»filf  -nroir  ¥f\     A\-Mg^   of   o   lo/lv_Kllcr  •     Tin     cave    fV«^    Vinrr_Kit-/4 
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What  but  that  truly  bird-like  song,  or  catch  rather,  the  girls 
used  to  sing  at  home  over  the  breakfast  things  ! 

"June,  lovely  June,  now  beautifies  the  ground, 

.  The  notes  of  the  cuckoo  through  the  glad  earth  resound. 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoo ! 

Through  the  glad  earth  resound." 

Which  made  me  doubt  —  listening  then,  and  musing  upon  cer- 
tain bright  angel  faces,  and  all  which  this  song  brought  back  to 
me  —  if  melody  were  not  the  best  morals. 

Here  the  nostrils  of  my  faithful  friend  dilated,  her  ears  shot 
one  side  in  stiff  parallels,  and  in  the  line  of  their  direction 
stood  a  grocer  in  his  doorway  putting  up  a  placard  of  Wright's 
Pills;  also  Herrick's  Pills  r  also  Plantation  Bitters,  —  all  beau- 
tifully em&ossed  on  variously  colored  paper.  And  with  such 
eucrasy  and  Eden  innocence  had  these  weeks  in  the  woods 
blessed  us,  that  we  wondered  whether  they  were  rare  plants  or 
fruits,  —  fresh  creations,  perhaps,  01  these  recreative  days  which 
had  escaped  our  notice. 

At  last,  and  all  too  soon,  sundry  benevolent  and  thoughtful 
directions  on  the  bams,  as  to  where  the  inexperienced  passenger 
hould  buy  his  clothing  and  furniture,  in  the  neighboring -me- 
ropolis^  and  what  pomade  he  should  use,  convinced  us  that  we 
approached,  alas !  the  aggregated  abodes  of  men  and  brothers. 
Vor  were  these  four  horses  drawing  an  immense  load  of  wood 
to  the  many-chimneyed  town,  nor  the  sharp,  prolonged  steam- 
whistle  of  the  "New- York  express,"  needed  to  assure  us  that 
we  had  slipped  insensibly  from  the  limits  of  our  June  enchant- 
ment   But,  as  if  finally  to  certify  us  of  this  fact,  and  a  little 
sadly  withal,  a  friendly  pewee,  as  we  left  the  last  long  avenue  of 
rippling  beeches,  sang  with   infinite  tenderness,  "Heigh  ho," 
**  Good-by,"  long  dwelling  on  the  last  words  he  should  say  to 
IS,  as  though  both  we  and  the  last  June  day  were  his  departing 
.overs,  and,  like  too  many  a  truant  lover,  were  never  to  return. 
Lo!  Wachusett  oncef  more,  as  we  poise  a  moment  on  the 
-idge  of  this  wave  of  a  hill,  which  seems  only  to  sweep  us  from 
me  beautiful  world  to  another.     It  was  like  the  first  sight  of 
and  after  a  sea  vo)rage.    When  last  seen  from  the  banks  of  the 
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Merrimac,  he  seemed  like  a  dim,  far-off  picket  of  the  column 
of  Green  Mountains  stretching  away  northerly  in  everlasting 
strength.  Now,  on  the  outskirts  of  this  soft  landscape,  which 
lies  before  us  as  in  a  Claude  Lorraine  mirror,  he  swims  like  a 
great  whale  on  the  horrizon,  in  his  demi-tint  of  misty  blue  and 
gray ;  and  the  two  or  three  calm  lengths  of  cloud  above  him  are 
only  smaller  fry. 

But  see,  all  around  us,  far  and  near,  this  panoramic  view, 
which  we  look  upon  almost  as  the  sun  does !  And  we  are  not  to 
lose  so  soon  the  various  roadside  scenes  of  our  sun^mer  ramble. 
For  here,  in  this  spherical  circle  of  our  planet  beneath  us,  lie  for- 
ests, towns,  and  lakes,  hills,  valleys,  and  farms,  mansions,  and 
winding  roads,  various-colored  soils  and  grain-fields,  and  armies 
of  orchards,  —  as  if  by  one  stupendous  touch  the  great  Artist 
had  grouped  and  massed  together  all  the  ever-shifting  wayside 
scenery  of  the  last  hundred  miles,  all  the  culminating  glory  of 
departing  June,  and  flung  it  abroad  under  this  magnificent  dome 
of  sunny  sky  and  billowy  cloud. 

It  was  time  we  should  follow  our  fate,  and  so  become  a  smali 
part  of  the  study  of  that  picture,  for  the  sake  of  some  other 
spectator,  and  no  longer  idle  observers ;  though  't  was  a  little 
odd,  by  the  by,  to  find  that  our  way  there  lay  through  Paris  and 
Canada.  For  a  haymaker,  who  would  n't  understand  my  hail 
as  to  the  yield  of  grass,  and  who  proved  to  be  a  newly  arrived 
French  Canadian,  easily  brought  back  with  his  air  and  manner, 
if  not  his  bad  French,  the  boulevards  and  the  fair  of  the  Pain 
d'Epice;  not  less  than  the  gallant  Champlain,  the  brave  Jesuit 
explorers,  and  the  heroic  French  woman  of  1640  who  crossed 
the  unknown  sea  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  to  succor  the  perish- 
ing, and  cherish  the  young.  And  one  never  regrets,  I  think, 
being  thus  taken  again  to  those  English  and  French  towns 
"over  the  border,"  so  un-American,  and  so  interesting ;  where, 
what  with  the  outside  and  inside  of  life,  —  the  buildings,  gar- 
risons, and  uniforms,  equipage,  dress,  and  parliaments,  races, 
and  cricket,  students  in  cap  and  gown,  manners  surly  and  man- 
ners affiible,  —  England  and  France  are  almost  within  a  bis- 
cuit's toss  of  us. 

My  friend  M.  BuU-Crapaud,  the  haymaker,  is  here  "  to  get  for 
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his  work  more  money,"  of  which  he  says,  with  a  contemptuous 
gesture,  "  there  is  in  Canada  not  much." 

Scarcely  have  we  bid  him  good-day,  with  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  return  his  politeness,  when  a  really  moving  spectacle 
presents  itself.  On  one  side  the  road,  a  dusty  fellow,  slowly 
lifting  himself  from  the  shade  of  a  tree,  trudges  on  with  a 
shabby  bag,  which  appears,  like  Brown's,  to  contain  his  "  little 
all ; "  while,  on  the  other,  his  wife,  in  an  effort  at  respectable 
drf  ss,  keeps  him  respectably  distant  company,  holding  up,  para- 
sol-wise, a  large  branch  of  sumach.  This  time  the  Emerald  Isle 
looms  up.  Paddy  can't  find  any  city  work",  —  hands  enough 
there,  —  and  so,  as  it  is  haying-time,  he  is  going  out  among  the 
farmers  to  find  work  hit  or  miss.  "  And  ye  see,  sir,"  says  Biddy, 
with  a  frank  voice  and  manner  which  at  once  wins  favor,  "  it's 
just  this  way.  He  wants  me  to  be  with  'um.  Now  there's  some 
as  'ud  take  him  without  me  ;  but  he  was  thinking  if  we  cud  find 
some  place  where  I  cud  work  in  too,  and  do  something,  it  would 
just  suit  us."  Then,  turning,  after  a  dozen  steps,  the  sex  as- 
serted itself  in  its  pride  and  weakness,  as  she  added,  "  Ye  see, 
sir,  I  have  a  war-time  parasol." 

Would  I  had  had  fifty  of  the  latest  style,  to  give  her  then 
and  there ! 

Our  world-inviting  and  dearly  beloved  country  offers  steep 
contrasts,  and  it  was  only  to  pass  a  wet  meadow  where  the  fresh 
grass  and  flowering  wild  plants  —  yellow,  with  light  and  dark 
green  —  suggested  a  Persian  carpet,  to  come  presently  to  the 

Gasthof  of  Mein    Herr  and   Frau  ,   from  '  Switzerland, 

where  we  stopped  for  lunch  and  lager-bier.  And  to  our  familiar 
Wie  gehisy  while  dismounting,  Mein  Herr,  who  spoke  very  lit- 
tle English,  and  therefore  fancied  that  when  he  had  used  a  slang 
phrase  he  had  exhausted  the  language,  replied,  a  thousand  foam- 
ing breakers  beaming  in  his  face,  "  Teep-top  I " 

Lager-beer  I  and  it  was  entertaining  to  see  their  little  Toddle- 
kins  drink  it !  taking  it  as  greedily  as  horses  do  water,  or  little 
pigs  their  flowing  bowls.  For,  when  Frau  Mary  had  brought  our 
light  and  cool  beverage  from  the  cellar,  she  drew  some  of  the 
more  potent  bock  beer,  as  they  call  it,  saying  to  'Lizbet,  Wtllst 
du  beerf     And  'Lizbet,  aged  three,  incontinently  buried  her 
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miniature  features  in  glass  and  foam.  The  like  did  also  Joseph, 
absorbing  it  like  a  German  student ;  till  Louise,  (Btat  six, 
snatched  it  from  him,  to  finish  it  still  more  eagerly. 

•'  Have  you  always  given  your  children  beer }  "said  we,  catch- 
ng  a  world  of  good  spirits  from  their  dumpy  fat  cheeks  and 
■  winkUng  eyes,  "  and  does  n't  it  affect  them  1 " 

"  Yes,  much  as  they  want  It  does  them  goot  Lizzie  some- 
imes  gets  tight  (!) ;  sometimes  quite  teepsy.  But  does  n't  hurt 
ler.  Some  folks  has  a  good  deal  of  doctorin' ;  but  I  never  hsifl 
I  doctor  in  my  family." 

Our  own  testimoiiy  is,  that,  before  finishing  the  second  small 
{lass,  we  were  not  far  from  that  state  in  which  men  at  Jerusalem 
vere  supposed  to  be  when  full  of  new  wine  ;  though  for  a  long 
ime  we  had  imbibed  both  Bourbon  whiskey — or  what  purport- 
id  to  be  such  —  and  the  stock  ale  of  Mr.  Isaac  Cook.  Is  it 
hat  the  American  climate  takes  Americans  so  near  the  verge 
of  ecstasy  that  any  adventitious  stimulant  is  excessive  ?  Prof 
D^sor,  of  Neuchatel,  used  to  aver,  when  in  Boston,  that  he 
•ould  not  take  wine  in  America,  though  drinking  habitually  at 
lome  the  tribute  of  his  own  vineyard.  And  such  is  the  later 
estimony  of  other  foreigners. 

Amused  at  this  innocent  wedding  of  English  idioms  to  Ger- 
nan  phrases,  as  when  in  their  colloquy  they  tripped  over  die  oar 
ocksy  die  shaniy^  etc,  we  came  merrily  off  with  a  Kommen  sie 
pit  nock  Haps  from  Frau  Wirthin,  and  Kommen  sie  morgen  wie- 
ier  from  M einherr.  And  with  a  quiet  happiness  Bess  took  the 
road  home,  ac]x>ss  that  narrow  water  which  loves  to  wind  itself 
ar  among  the  hills,  and  so  resembles  that  lovely.  Long  Lake  of 
ihe  Adirondacks,  which  as  fondly  seeks  the  protection  of  the  far 
retreating  mountains. 

The  road  home  I  Ah  I  how  much  in  that !  A  sensation,  me- 
thinks,  a  little  like  that  of  coming  into  port  after  a  sea  voyage. 
One  must  put  all  to  rights,  as  then  they  doff  the  sea  toggery,  and 
ion  the  holiday  gear  of  the  ship.  My  coat  must  be  loosed  from 
he  pommel,  and  on ;  braces  and  vest  buttoned ;  saddlebags 
«iually  poised  (the  hostler  at  Bundy's  did  n't  understand  putting 
hem  on) ;  and  Bessie's  forelock  smoothly  parted.  And  then 
ame  that  hurrying  tumult  of  thought  and  feeling  which  way- 
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lay  the  returning  absentee,  and  crowd  between  him  and  his  near- 
ing  threshold  ;  a  perplexing  throng  of  nameless  fears  and  fore- 
bodings, strangely  mingled  with  new  and  intoxicating  joys. 
Trifles  became  of  the  last  importance. 

How  would  the  house  look  ? 

Who  would  be  in  the  garden  ? 

Who  in  the  yard  ? 

Who  at  a  certain  window  ? 

What  had  happened  ? 

Whom  should  I  see*first } 

Will  they  be  glad  to  see  me  ? 

Who  has  come  ? 

Scarcely  did  we  observe,;  through  this  raid  of  fancies  starting 
from  ambush  on  every  side,  the  long  noonday  trill  of  the  little 
hair-bird  —  a  home  salute  —  in  the  wild  cherry-tree  ;  the  scat- 
tered, absent-minded  notes  of  the  oriole,  dropping  down  from  the 
cool  elm-leaves,  were  unnoticed ;  even  the  quail's  pure  flute,  of 
more  than  earthly  clearness,  was  unexciting,  though  now  first 
heard  across  the  meadow;  the  brown  thrush  in  the  wayside 
shrub  was  curiously  quiet;  and  that  veiled  Spanish  lady,  the 
cat-bird,  withdrew  in  silence  behind  her  leafy  arras,  as  in  the 
embarrassment  of  a  first  meeting. 

Now,  down  this  easy  hill,  and  up  the  next,  for  a  gallop,  —  a 
swing,  as  it  were,  through  the  little  valley  between,  where  your 
head  touches  the  overhanging  brahches  ;  now  a  last  long  look  at 
town,  village,  forest,  and  farm,  on  the  great  natural  map  behind 
us,  over  which  we  were  lately  a  creeping  atom  ;  and  now  finally 
down  the  long,  long  hill  -—  ever  dear  and  sacred  from  the  feet  of 
rare  and  noble  friends  —  which  overlooks  one  of  the  best  and 
truest  New-England  cities,  and  at  last  we  round  the  familiar 
comer,  and  drift  with  the  placid  June  current,  as  might  be, 
quietly  into  port. 

The  house,  how  still !  Is  it  the  Sleeping  Palace  ?  Have  we 
the  charm  ? 

How  full  the  trees  are !  and  the  garden  !    The  tide  of  sum- 
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Peas,  potatoes,  beans,  in  bloom  ?  Cherries  red,  and  cherries 
dark  ?     Is  all  else  changed  ? 

No,  behold  there  at  the  corner  window,  as  of  old,  the  invalid, 
forever  bound  in  chains  forever  worn  as  roses ;  joyous  invalid 
too,  as  pleased  as  ever  with  her  monotonous  variety  of  prospect, 
—  in  the  distance  a  house-top  and  chimney  ;  in  the  foreground,  a 
flower-pot  of  prophetic  earth,  —  and  as  ready  as  ever  to  make 
salon  or  salle  a  manger^  where  so  many  sufferers  have  sighed, 
resonant  with  ringing  laughter. 

Ah !  and  there  on  the  lawn,  under  the  old  apple-trees,  are  the 
children,  Bel  and  Mary  and  Nellie !  Bel  sees  me,  and  with  a 
stifled  "  Oh ! "  that  I  may  surprise  the  others,  runs  hitherward 
with  stealthy  strides.  And,  with  Bel  surrendered,  and  a  sudden 
raid,  all  three  together  are  soon  close  prisoners. 

I  am  home ! 

All  the  unrestrained  gladness,  buoyancy,  ecstasy,  of  .the  first 
few  hours  at  home,  are  over  ;  hours  when  one  seems  to  find  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  graced  with  a  new  world  of  beings. 
Once  again,  as  so  often  during  a  slow-paced  convalescence,  an 
indulgent  friend  has  soothed  into  yet  deeper  tranquillity  the 
unruffled  quiet  of  the  summer  noontide  pause,  with  the  music 
of  a  pleasant  voice,  bearing  upon  its  gentle  current  all  the 
delightful  fairy  life  and  lore  —  as  real  as  it  is  beautiful  —  of 
Hans  Andersen.  And  it  seems  quite  a  piece  with  my  late  life 
that  flowers  should  have  a  language,  and  birds  should  hold 
sweet  converse.  Shutting  my  eyes,  I  am  again  in  the  sylvan 
solitudes,  or  on  the  breezy  peaks  of  my  voyage,  where  pines 
murmur,  and  birches  sing. 

The  gardener,  faithful  and  true,  who  loves  and  cherishes  his 
crops  as  pet  children,  has  shown  me,  with  pride,  how  the  peas 
and  beans  and  corn  we  planted  together  are  coming  on ;  and 
now  the  slowly  softening  afternoon  finds  Bess  and  me  once 
more  loitering  off",  as  of  old,  to  certain  greenwood  haunts,  to  see 
how  things  in  that  quarter  are  faring  in  our  absence. 

In  the  codl  silent  "jungle,"  the  foliage  of  trees  and  under- 
brush is  enriched  and  deepened.  Jungle }  Cathedral,  rather, 
one  might  say.     In  truth,  "  the  groves  were  God's  first  temple." 
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What  more  beautiful  nave  than  this  long  sylvan  aisle  and  forest 
opening  ?  Slender  chestnuts  and  beeches,  more  like  tall  plants 
than  trees,  run  up  in  smooth  shafts  on  either  side,  and,  dividing 
manifold,  spring  across,  and  join  in  graceful  arches.  And,  where 
those  oaks  and  hickories  interweave,  what  ceiling  or  carving 
could  parallel  that  fretting  and  interlacing  of  green  leaves ! 
Here  and  there  the  shattered  light  bursts  through ;  but  the 
lower  branches,  as  painted  windows,  catch  it,  and  only  let  it  fall 
to  us  a  kind  of  green  translucence.  See,  for  pendants,  those 
drooping  sprays !  And  from  the  cool  green  of  this  under-leaf 
surface  —  a  balm  to  the  eye  —  a  deep  and  quiet  blessing  seems 
to  sink  into  the  heart.  Almost  closinjg  the  vista,  yonder  massive 
hemlock  stands  for  the  great  altar ;  the  gloom  and  shadow  of 
this  tall  pine  make  our  side  chapel ;  and  no  cathedral  damp, 
but  the  fresh,  wholesome  smell  of  earth,  is  this,  which  rises  from 
beneath,  mingled  with  the  delicate  odors  of  these  wild  plants 
and  flowers. 

Shafts  of  sunset  light  smite  here  and  there  the  woody  pillars, 
—  a  better,  perhaps,  than  the  less  natural,  and  sometimes  sickly, 
hues  of  stained  windows  ;  and  far  and  near,  high  and  low,  the 
amber  glow  kisses  these  columns. 

Here  might  one  say  a  prayer,  in  this  home  of  purity  and  sanc- 
tity and  grace.  The  liquid  hymn  of  the  robin  and  the  wood- 
thrush  should  be  even  purer  interlude  than  choirs  of  children  ; 
while  through  the  gently  swaying  arches  the  rising  and  falling 
wind  should  chant  responses  with  a  more  tender  swell  and 
cadence  than  that  which  waves  and  breaks  among  cathedral 
columns.  And  when,  as  if  in  answer,  the  breath  of  Deity  sen- 
sibly stirs  the  tree-tops,  revealing  faint  white  clouds  miles  away 
in  the  deep,  soft  blue,  may  not  heaven  itself  almost  seem  to 
open  to  the  trusting  and  purified  vision  ? 

«««««««««« 

Faithful  and  constant,  shall  we  not  follow  a  departing  friend 
to  the  shore  ?  Shall  we  not,  at  sunset,  see  the  going-out  of  our 
last  June  day,  and  wave  him  farewell  i  Perhaps  by  this  time 
we  have  approached  such  esoteric  relations  that  the  most  inti- 
mate impressions  will  be  accorded  privately  ;  and  for  this  inter- 
view we  should  go  somewhat  apart. 
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This  reflection  prompts  us  to  seek  once  more  the  outlook 
from  a  favorite  hill,  —  a  sort  of  mountain,  indeed  ;  and,  leaving 
Bess  at  last  (after  the  long  ascent  and  cut  across-lots),  tied  to 
a  fence  near  the  top,  with  length  enough  to  snuff  and  browse,  I 
plod  on  by  myself  to  the  summit,  to  lie  down  and  look  into  the 
all-covering  cool  vault  of  sky  into  which  this  airy  eminence  so 
projects  one.  * 

Above  the  horizon,  in  the  west,  the  ruddy  sun  sinks  like  a 
great  plummet  into  an  amber  sea,  growing  redder  with  increas- 
ing depth ;  while  away  in  the  north,  Wachusett  is  softly  and 
grandly  outlined  against  a  hazy  background. 

But  why  do  I  not  relate  first  in  this  history  what  first  struck 
me  in  this  grand  scene,  namely,  mountains  ?  Not  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  of  rocky  strata  and  drift ;  but  of  the  sky,  celestial,  — 
mountains  of  vapor  or  mist,  or  what  you  will,  —  cloud  moun- 
tains. They  are  distant  perhaps  some  twelve  thousand  feet,  — 
one  single  range  of  snowy  Alps,  or  cloud  Cordilleras,  —  stretch- 
ing directly  across  the  deepest  blue  above,  and  losing  themselves 
at  either  horizon  in  the  soft  amethyst  and  rose  and  amber  of  the 
evening  sky :  not  crystal,  nor  literally  snowy,  in  color ;  but  so 
raised  from  the  smoke  and  haze  of  the  earth,  through  which  the 
outlying  hills  seem  softly  veiled,  that  they  catch  purer  sun-rays, 
and  not  only  reflect,  but  somehow  absorb  and  inmix  therewith. 
And  there,  white,  diaphanous,  in  a  heaven  with  no  other  cloud, 
and  of  the  purest,  hardiest  blue,  they  float,  so  light,  while  so 
immense,  that  the  next  wind-spirit,  loitering  on  careless  wing, 
might  scatter  them  like  thistle-down  through  those  airy  fields  of 
boundless  space. 

Glancing  eastward  for  the  rosy  and  purple  duplex  of  the  sun- 
set, behold,  just  distinguishable  amid  the  softly  reflected  colors, 
the  large,  round  moon  !  And  though  coming  into  life,  as  Venus 
from  the  rosy  sea,  with  such  mild  surprise  and  gentle  beauty, 
we  seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  have  discovered  a  new  world. 
It  happened  that  her  horizon  distance  was  the  same  as  the  sun's, 
opposite  ;  and  as  one  sank,  and  the  other  rose,  our  planet  ap- 
peared to  vibrate  slowly  between  the  two,  the  world-ship  tipping 
in  the  sea  of  space,  and,  for  the  time,  in  the  trough  of  a  sea. 
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On  every  side  below  lay  villas  and  trim  gardens,  farms,  for- 
ests, hills,  and  valleys, -and,  more  distant,  here  and  there  a  town. 

See  now  the  red  sun,  a  half-circle  of  "  light  insufferable,"  on 
the  edge  of  those  woody  hills !  It  lessens,  and  you  can  lookr 
more  safely.  There  it  goes,  and  the  last  trembling  blaze  burns 
down  into  that  ridge  of  forest,  and  is  as  suddenly  quenched  in 
the  dark  hill-top  as  a  ball  of  fire  in  water. 

The  moon,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  gets  more'  character, 
already  working  strangely  into  our  thoughts,  and  tinging  the 
hour  with  a  wierd  and  subtle  influence. 

The  white  clover  grows  paler  beneath  us,  and  bird  voices  are 
vanishing  into  silence.  A  single  robin  only  whistles  now  and 
then,  startlingly  loud,  in  the  valley  yonder,  and  one  ever  con- 
stant song-sparrow  repeats  at  times  the  tender  burden  of  his 
^ong,  as  if  to  assure  one  that  the  world,  in  spite  of  us,  is  yet 
sound  and  sweet,  and  to  be  the  last  of  the  sweet-voiced  watch 
to  cry  "  Sunset,  and  all  is  well" 

Not  quite  yet,  however,  is  the  sun  below  the  horizon  of  those 
Cordilleras ;  and  here  and  there  a  late  swallow  soars  against 
their  snowy  peaks,  which  are  all  the  warmer  for  us  in  shadow. 

"Whe!  he!  he!  he!  he!  he!  he!" 

Yes,  Bess,  I  know.  But 't  is  the  last  day  of  the  dearest  month 
in  the  year.  Must  we  go  so  soon  i  Indeed,  yielding  to  the 
whim  of  the  hour,  and  the  temptation  to  a  gallop  which  should 
take  us  for  the  last  time  within  the  enchanted  circle  of  our  June 
ramble,  it  is  late  ere  we  come  slowly  home  again,  with  t^hat  semi- 
reluctance  with  which  sailors  remain  on  shore. 

How  quiet  it  is !  My  horse,  even,  comes  to  a  dead  halt,  snuff- 
ing on  either  side.  But  't  is  that  swarming,  rising  and  falling, 
mazily  tangled  reticulation  of  fire-flies  in  the  road-side  meadows 
which  puzzles  her.  Beautifuly,  wonderfully  beautiful  creatures  ! 
Flashing  from  darkness,  flashing  into  darkness..  Shunning  the 
glare  of  day  in  the  perfumed  depths  of  grass  and  forests  of 
green  stems  and  shrubbery,  and  drinking  the  fragrant  dew  and 
scented  evening  air  of  quiet  hay-fields. 

In  the  next  silent  meadow,  they  hover  around  those  tented 
hay-cocks,  white  glimmering  under  the  moon,  as  if  guarding  the 
encampment  of  the  sleeping  wild-flowers,  whose  nightly  loves 
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they  lately  lighted.  Now  one  flying  blindly  up  against  the  sky 
is  a  softer  Venus  than  yonder  setting  planet,  and  again  he  flashes 
and  twinkles  like  a  nearer  fixed  star.  And  farther  on,  along  the 
edge  of  that  island  in  the  still  pond,  as  they  spread  their  wings 
here  and  there,  a  mimic  Aurora  darts  from  the  grassy  marge, 
and  trembles  and  shoots  in  doubly  bright  bars  upon  the  smooth 
water,  among  the  reflected  stars. 

Everywhere  reigns  such  pleasing  quiet ! 

And  do  these  gentle  torch-bearers  light  away  the  silent-footed 
hours  of  our  last  June  d^y,  to  join  the  procession  of  the  happy 
Jiines  gone  by,  —  as  it  were  a  misty  wreathing  vanishing  dance 
of  them,  as  they  rise  before  the  imagination  haloed  with  so  many 

bright  memories  ? 

«««««««««« 

Yes,  it  is  gone.  » 

Gone,  I  repeat,  as  later,  at  my  bedside,  I  look  from  the  win- 
dow to  where  the  cahn,  full  moon  poises  in  an  almost  starless 
sky.  So  quiet  is  it,  that,  amid  the  hum  of  low  voices  on  the 
piazza  (as,  in  one's  berth  at  sea,  you  sometimes  hear  their  mur- 
mur on  deck),  I  hear  the  small  hair-bird  stirring  in  the  nest  he 
has  made  from  a  lady's  hair,  and  awakening  from  his  dreams  of 
glittering  insects  to  utter  his  monotonous  song  to  this  reflection 
and  echo  of  the  summer  day.  And  that,  too,  is  the  faithful  friend 
and  comrade  of  our  journey  we  hear  in  her  quarters  yonder, 
crunching,  and  pausing,  and  crunching,  in  the  midst  of  her  long 
and  welcome  rest. 

Yes,  gone,  in  sweet  peace  and  quiet.  And  may  I  not  Jiope,  as 
I  seek  my  pillow,  that  it  has  brought  as  peaceful  and  quiet  a 
blessing  to  the  gentle  reader  as  to  me ;  and  that,  with  me,  he 
agrees  with  what  our  good  host  said  this  morning  from  the  steps 
of  the  Mansion  House,  with  the  June  sunlight  in  his  face,  that 
't  is  a  beautiful  time  to  travel  in  the  country  ? 
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WE  have  been  so  often  told  that  genius  is  unappreciated  in 
its  own  generation,  that  many  have  come  to  believe  the 
comment  to  be  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  But  the 
free  state  makes  short  work  of  this,  as  it  does  of  other  old-world 
saws  and  fixed  impressions,  political,  intellectual,  and  religious. 
The  new  conditions,  physical  and  social,  bring  new  aspects  of 
the  laws  of  life.  Men  were  never  so  free  to  discern  and  to  com- 
municate as  now  ;  never  so  thoroughly  alert  for  whatsoever  shall 
touch  the  universal  experience  as  here  :  and  one  result  is,  that 
genius  has  not  to  wait  for  recognition.  For  is  not  genius  prop- 
erly the  largest  human  or  universal,  become  spontaneous  in 
the  individual,  condensed  into  personal  fire  t  In  America,  then] 
the  appearance  of  a  genuine"  form  of  genius  in  any  sphere  of  art 
or  thought  is  just  as  sure  of  recognition  as  that  people  with  their 
eyes  open  should  know  themselves  in  the  mirror.  Such  a  per- 
sonality vindicates  its  function  as  unmistakably  as  a  woman  who 
quietly  steps  into  a  profession,  or  on  the  platform,  or,  as  I 
trust  we  may  soon  be  able  to  say,  to  the  ballot-box,  and  does 
herself  credit,  silences  senseless  tongues.  So  has  it  been  with 
the  unheralded  comedian,  whose  advent  in  Boston  has  made  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  drama  in  New  England.  We  have  as 
good  reason  for  enthusiasm  over  this  fresh  player,  these  magical 
eyes  and  lips,  this  spell  of  art  past  resisting  by  any  age  or 
condition  or  culture,  as  we  have  for  delight  in  any  other  man  of 
genius  who  can  be  named,  whether  in  literature,  politics,  or  reli- 
gion ;  for  the  essential  function  of  all  such  men  is  the  same.  Here 
is  the  drama  in  its  own  right ;  as  absolutely  pure  art  as  if  rant,  pre- 
tension, sentimentality,  indecency,  had  never  assumed  that  honest 
name ;  coming  straight  to  its  own  homestead,  entering  the  soul 
with  native  authority,  and  as  fit  to  do  so  as  hymn  of  praise  or 

savinir   tsi  saint       Hprt*    is    rnmpHv.    ronserrated    bv   association 
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the  stage,  it  is  really  put  to  a  confusion  that  might  see  itself 
imaged  —  we  would  say  it  if  the  face  of  our  actor  had  not  left 
in  the  memory  what  forbids  applying  such  comparisons  beyond 
the  sheer  outside  of  his  conception  —  in  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle's 
vain  attempts  to  comprehend  the  situation  when  he  tries  to  hitch 
it  on  to  his  obsolete  past . 

They  who  witnessed  the  marvelous  personation  have  found 
some  help  in  the  endeavor  to  give  account  to  themselves  of  the 
power  it  wields,  in  their  wonder  at  the  perfect  simplicity  and  truth, 
the  fine  freedom  from  every  artifice  of  stage-effect,  the  magnifi- 
cent self-abandonment  which  makes  it,  at  every  repetition,  a  prop- 
er piece  of  creative  work.  But  the  mystery  goes  behind  the  fine 
acting.  It  is  in  the  conception  ;  in  the  genius  which  has  found 
materials  in  the  queer,  wild  Catskill  legend,  for  an  effect  which 
justifies  the  title  of  the  dramatic  art  to  the  name  of  revelation. 

An  impossible  fiction,  a  pleasant  freak  of  fancy,  a  wizard  pre- 
ternatural trance  of  twenty  years,  is  so  represented  as  to  be 
nature  itself,  and  to  appeal  to  universal  experience :  the  goblin 
spell  on  a  drunken  vagabond  is  transfused  with  deep,  sad  music 
of  natural  destiny,  that  reaches  far  out  beyond  him,  and  makes 
his  strange  lot  representative  of  what  is  human  and  universal 
Such,  let  us  note  in  passing,  is  the  power  of  Art.  It  knows  no 
supernatural :  it  proves  nature  great  enough  to  welcome  and 
hold  all  that  man's  dreams  of  broken  laws  have  sought  to  say. 
Mythology  comes  back  to  Nature,  spiritual  fountain  of  all  revela- 
tion in  thought,  imagination,  desire. 

When  I  say  that  the  grandeur  of  moral  laws  was  brought 
home  to  us  with  immense  power  by  this  rare  achievement  of 
art,  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  ascribe  definite  moral  purpose 
to  either  the  play  or  the  actor.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  look 
at  this  as  meant  to  be  a  bit  of  the  Temperance  movement,  to  hail 
Boucicault  as  arguing  for  a  Prohibitory  Law,  and  consign  Jeffer- 
son over  to  make  part  of  present  legislative  fermentations  over  the 
atrocities  of  beer  and  cider,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  its  in- 
tention is  to  inculcate  belief  in  "  total  depravity  "  or  the  Chris- 
tian "  atonement."     It  works  upon  the  human  being  after  a  very 
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light,  through  imaginative  or  dramatic  power,  does  carry  us  deep 
into  moral  realities,  puts  us  face  to  face  with  inevitable  laws, 
whose  silent  lips  move  inexorably  with  the  same  word,  whether 
in  the  old  Greek  woes  of  royal  Cecrops*  line,  or  in  the  lot  of  poor, 
roystering,  drunken  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Forever  are  cause  and 
consequence^  like  from  like:  what  has  been,  bears  fruit  in  what 
is.  According  as  thou  art,  and  not  otherwise,  so  takest  thou  what 
the  days,  seen  or  unseen  by  thee,  shall  bring. 

And  when  this  goes  home  to  heart  and  soul,  winged  by  the 
winning  lightness  and  the  yet  more  winning  pathos  of  the  per- 
sonation, then  noble  human  tears  and  smiles  flood  away  not 
surface  prejudices  against  the  dramatic  art  only,  but  all  stony 
insensibilities  of  motive  and  will,,  in  a  tide-wave  of  loyalty,  of 
which  no  one  is  base  enough  to  be  ashamed. 

With  this  understanding,  I  emphasize  the  moral  meaning  of 
the  play.     The  original  story  had  no  such  bearing  whatever.   \ 
The  interest  of  Inning's  quaint  legend,  which  so  charmed  our 
childish  fancy,  turned  on  a  psychological  curiosity  merely ;  the 
bewilderment  of  one  who  returns,  from  a  trance  of  many  years,   ( 
into  a  world  he  seems  to  himself  to  have  left  onh*  the  previous    I 
night,  to  find  his  own  identity  a  complete  contradiction  to  itself.     { 
And  thirf  break  in  the  continuity  of  experience  is  looked  at  in    j 
its  interest  for  the  imagination  only.     However  practically  im-    : 
possible,  the  thing  represents  a  perfectly  conceivable  situation,' 
and  gives  free  play  to  pleasant  reveries  ;  and  the  question  how 
the  world  would  look  to  one  who  should  be  without  the  key  of  ' 
causes  and  effects,  and  so  could  not  account  for  its  coming  to  be    \ 
what  it  is,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  intense  interest.     It  brings  us  to 
the  verge  of  that  fresh,  wonderstruck  sense  of  instant  creation 
we  all  desire  to  reach,  even  while  it  throws  us  back  thence  upon 
the  pure  impossibility  of  escaping  the  associations  of  the  past ; 
and  it  hints  an  entertaining  point  of  view  for  studying  the  prog- 
ress of  history  itself,  —  a  thoroughly  dramatic  one,  though  with- 
out specially  moral  suggestions. 

.But  the//^^  turns  on  a  moral  interest  also.     The  poor  fellow's 
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of  the  legend  become,  in  the  play,  mute  demons  of  the  whisky- 
keg  ;  and  they  first  seduce  and  subjugate  him,  then  weave  over 
him  the  spells  of  death  in  life.  That  is  more  moving  than  the 
scene  where  he  sits  with  his  back  turned  to  the  audience,  receiv- 
ing the  command  to  leave  his  house  and  home  forever ;  more 
touching  than  his  tender  talk  with  the 'little  girl  his  impotent 
will  is  bringing  to  beggary.  For  now  the  fruit  is  ripe.  For  the 
existence  whereof  he  has  been  so  reckless,  he  retains  at  last  not 
one  sense.  It  is  not  It  will  not  be^  years  and  years  ;  drowned 
indeed  in  a  cup,  and  one  that  knows  no  bottom,  are  these  full 
years  for  him,  as  their  freighted  hours  roll  on :  lost,  lost,  lost. 
This  trance  is  but  the  climax  of  a  fatal  habit ;  the  paralysis  of 
faculties  long  undermined ;  the  perfected  demonism  that  first 
binds,  then  deadens,  till  the  world  and  time  are  vpid.  And  the 
steady  finger  of  art  points,  like  the  dumb  sorcerers  on  the  Cats- 
kills,  at  every  domineering  passion  in  the  spectator,  as  if  to  say, 
"  Thou  art  the  man." 

It  is  true,  that,  as  the  play  goes  on,  the  moral  seems  to  become 
rather  too  conscious  and  intentional,  and  even  to  take  the  form 
of  virtuosity,  so  as  to  issue  in  a  final  happy  solution,  after  the 
approved  style  of  the  edifying  romances.  The  poor,  bewildered 
mortal,  come  back  from  the  dead,  suffers  his  penal  ties, -«- the  rid- 
icule, contempt,  stunning  surprise,  the  bitterness  of  change  and 
loss  ;  then  finds  in  his  child  the  needed  clew,  that  opens  life 
afresh,  with  home,  and  property,  and  love  and  promise.  The 
harsh  wife  is  converted  ^  to  charity  and  affection  ;  the  wicked 
usurer  is  caught  in  his  own  toils  ;  the  unhappy  are  satisfied,  the 
virtuous  rewarded,  the  selfish  interlopers  ejected  ;  and  finally 
the  happy  family  are  gathered  into  a  dramatic  group  before  our 
eyes,  as  if  these  highly  moralized  arrangements  had  solved 
everything,  and  we  may  coddle  ourselves  with  the  reflection, 
how  nicely  and  comfortably  all  these  sad  toils  and  tangles  are 
got  over,  after  all. 

But,  if  this  were  all  the  play  means,  it  would  be  a  common- 
place affair.  Nobody  would  care  to  see  it  a  second  time ;  at 
least  nobody  would  be  moved  to  make  it  the  subject  of  serious 
study.  There  are  a  thousand  stories,  of  the  kind  called  moral, 
equally  sensational,  equally  skillful  in  the  easy  art  of  converting 
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fictitious  reprobates  through  fictitious  penalties,  and  bringing 
the  most  gratifying  results  out  of  unpromising  complications. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  play.  It  makes  the  least  part 
of  the  personation.  It  is  only  the  foil  to  bring  out  the  •  real 
pathos  and  dignity  of  the  artist's  conception.  For  there  really 
is  no  such  easy  letting  off.  Under  that  half-childish,  wasted 
face»  smiling  feebly  the  new  hope  of  the  half-stunned  heart 
within,  there  is  a  shadow  that  tell9  you  the  difficulties  are  not 
solved,  the  moral  settlements  are  not  made,  the  happy  issues  have 
not  been  reached.  In  face  of  the  facts  of  poor  Rip's  actual  condi- 
tion, are  not  these  clearings-up  of  old  scores,  these  charming  pros- 
pects for  good  people,  and  this  reconstruction  of  the  broken  union, 
faint  and  shadowy  comfort  after  all  ?  For  we  cannot  blink  these 
facts.  He  is  old  now,  hopelessly  broken.  The  years  are  irretriev- 
able :  the  wind  of  their  decay  whistles  in  the  thin  voice,  shud- 
ders in  the  shaky  frame,  the  wavering,  troubled  mind.  Do  you 
not  see  that  this  preternatural  revival  has  not  nullified  the 
inex(»-able  physical  law  of  man's  passage  from  youth  to  age, 
from  growth  to  decay  ?  The  coils  c^  outward  circumstance  may 
be  cleared  up,  but  not  the  mystery  of  the  trance.  That  you  feel 
remains  for  him  inexplicable,  and  will  so  remain.  Art  cannot, 
will  not,  cheat  nature  for  us.  And,  besides,  all  the  penalty  has 
utterly  failed  to  change  the  man.  There  in  his  hand,  at  the  end 
as  at  the  beginning,  is  the  cup  that  wrought  his  woe ;  and  the 
converted  wife  offers  it,  and  again,  in  just  the  old  wa]^,  he  slides 
off  from  his  "  swear-olf,"  to  pledge  everybody's  health.  He  is 
the  same  man  ;  and  the  play  is.  not  in  the  interest  of  conversion 
at  all,  nor  of  making  him  happy,  nor  of  settling  the  troubles  of 
his  life.  Not  at  all.  A  deeper  meaning  runs  out  here  beyond 
poor  Rip  Van  Winkle's  lot,  and  the  upshot  thereof.  And  it  is 
by  this  point  of  view  that  the  actor's  genius  is  revealed.  What 
subtly  moves  us,  though  we  may  not  understand  *  why  we  are 
moved,  is  the  eternal  certainty  of  cause  and  consequence,  the 
inviolability  of  law  in  physical  nature  and  human  character,  mak- 
ixig  light  of  all  opposing  interests  of  the  body  and  the  present 
life. 

This  makes  the  pathos  and  the  spell,  and  proves  dramatic  art 
a  gospel  that  will  be  found  to  stand  when  the  current  theolo- 
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gies  shall  have  been  laid  up  to  a  more  than  Rip  Van  Winkle 
sleep.  Here  lies  the  meaning  of  that .  startling  difference,  and 
that  more  startling  resemblance,  between  the  roystering  youth, 
glowing  with  the  lustihood  of  animal  life,  and  with  a  finer  radi- 
ance too  than  that, — and  the  tottering,  wasted,  wreck-like  image 
that  creeps  back  as  from  the  dead,  with  the  blight  in  the  heart 
and  the  blur  in  the  brain,  with  that  eager  painful  bewilderment 
of  the  feeble  face,  the  strange  unearthly  transparency  of  it  a^  of 
an  unsubstantial  ghost,  seeking  in  vain  some  track  of  the  body 
where  once  it  safely, — ah,  no!  even  there  anything  but  safely, — 
housed,  the  poor  ghost,  driven  back  to  the  old  sad  lot  for  last 
resort,  it  would  even  seem  !  The  difference  between  these  two 
shapes  is  easily  explained :  yet  how  it  impresses  us  !  Every 
moment  of  those  twenty  years  has  done  its  work  on  sensitive 
human  nerve,  on  muscle  and  joint  and  feature,  as  really  as  on 
the  ofd  firelock  that  drops  to  pieces  at  the  touch  with  a  thin 
clang,  and  a  rustle  like  withered  leaves  :  every  moment  of  the 
wizard  trance  was  a  loss  irretrievable  in  this  world.  How 
sternly  actual  stands  before  us  the  lapse  of  time,  lapse  that 
is  and  must  be  such  loss  to  all  eyes  steeped  in  lethargy  or  doze,? 
How  actual  this  law  of  life,  that  the  facts  thereof  all  lock  step 
with  each  other,  that  its  syllables  are  all  continuous,  and  leave 
strange  bitter  confusion  wherever  they  are  dropped  out ! 

And  yet  again,  between  these  two  shapes,  so  sadly  different, 
what  resemblances,  what  identity,  even  !  The  reckless,  childish 
good-nature,  the  air  of  resignation  to  what  cannot  be  helped,  the 
imperturbable  way  of  taking  all  penalties,  the  easy  way  of  throw- 
ing off  responsibilities  and  shirking  resolution,  that  honest  con- 
fession of  being  a  weak  good-for-nothing  that  makes  his 
tenderness  to  his  children  and  his  endurance  of  the  ridicule  of 
the  crowd  alike  pathetic,  —  all  these  stand  unchanged,  through 
the  whelming  transformation  which  has  brought  old  age  and 
decay  without  compensating  experience  to  the  half-man,  half- 
child.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  identity  in  spite  of  that 
difference  ?  It  is  the  inviolability  of  the  laws  of  character  that 
we  are  sounding :  slumber  never  changed  moral  habit  any 
more  than  it  stopped  the  flow,  the  irrecoverable  outgo  of  the 
years.     A  lost  lifetime  must  not  be  expected  to  return  incomes 
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it  has  not  earned ;  though  it  is  the  last  of  earth's  chances,  and 
cannot  itself  come  back.  A  lost  lifetime  is  lost  none  the  less 
because  it  is  so  sad  to  see  and  to  know  how  great  the  loss  is. 

Here  is  that  pathos  of  the  personation,  which  enjoyment  and 
admiration  open  the  way  for  that  it  may  pass  into  our  hearts, 
and  which  irresistible  humor  sweetens^  and  cheers.  But  it  would 
not  be  pathos,  if  the  background  of  pain,  that  makes  it  tragedy 
as  well  as  comedy,  like  all  great  works  of  art,  were  all :  if  tender 
light  enough, did  not  flash  across  this  destiny  to  see  the  falling 
tears  by,  and  make  you  feel  there  ought  to  be  a  rainbow  at  last. 
And  this  light  that  overleaps  the  dark,  and  wakes  pathos  instead 
of  mere  worthless,  repulsive  despair,  comes  here,  as  it  always 
must  to  make  any  destiny  pathetic,  from  strength  in  the  charac- 
ter itself.  This  sad  failure  of  a  life  indeed  points  the  path  of 
the  eternal  moral  law3.  They  trample  it  down  under  their 
serene  feet  as  they  move  to  those  issues  of  universal  good  which 
stand  in  all  penalty  as  in  all  reward :  so  that  to  bring  our  human 
waif  to  port  we  must  resort  to  that  power  to  see  the  invisible, 
which  is  man's  ideal  crown ;  we  have  to  believe  in  what  we 
cannot  see  with  mortal  eyes.  But  how  would  that  be  possible 
if  there  were  nothing  in  this  poor  fellow  to  respect ;  nothing  in 
which  you  find  your  own  better  self;  nothing  to  rebuke  cynical 
contempt ;  to  forbid  harsh  inferences  against  human  nature  ? 
Ah !  the  fine  artist  will  not  suffer  that  the  sottishness  itself 
shall  make  the  man  disgust  you.  He  will  win  a  noble  charity 
and  even  admiration  out  of  you,  for  this  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle  ; 
and  in  doing  that  he  is  doing  the  proper  Work  of  dramatic  art, 
justifying  it  by  his  genius.  Mere  precepts  of  charity,  read  in 
the  world's  bibles,  or  heard  from  benignant  lips,  could  not  com- 
pel faith  in  the  ideal  human  nature  bejuipd  what  social  decency 
must  shrink  from,  like  this  presentation  of  the  poor  be-and-do- 
nothing,  so  as  to  make  us  all  hope  for  and  trust  in  everybody 
the  more  for  his  sake.  What  medicine  is  so  good  for  contempt, 
distrust,  harsh  judgment,  unbeUef  in  the  light  we  cannot  see,  as  to 
be  shown  in  this  vagabond  with  his  incorrigible  vice,  an  honest, 
faithful,  forgiving  instinct,  forever  seeking  to  make  amends  for 
the  weak,  impotent  will  >  We  sh^Jl  never  forget  that  radiance, 
far  beyond  any  mere  physical  delight,  in  the  youth's  face  as  he 
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comes  before  us  the  first  time.  There  is  a  glory  of  the  celestial 
part,  that  plays  round  those  who  seem  to  have  sunk  lowest. 
Praise  to  the  genius  that  dares,  and  must,  make  it  flash  out  to 
the  dullest  eyes. 

This  is  not  idealization  of  vice:  the  penalties  come  out 
beyond  expectation,  and  against  our  desire.  It  idealizes  ca- 
pacities behind  the  vice,  forbidding  that  this  should  cover 
them,  and  saving  what  is  essential  to  all  reforming  work.  It 
rebukes  moral  Pharisaism,  the  contempt  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  the  conceit  of  merit  and  good  standing  with  God  and 
man  that  washes  its  hands  of  contact  with  the  unregenerate, 
and  plays  "  the  offended  and  angry  God  "  towards  the  depraved 
and  troublesome  classes.  It  is  the  teaching  of  a  nobler  philoso- 
phy of  evil  than  that  which  sees,  in  multitudes  who  are  not  yet 
brought  to  fill  productive  functions,  so  much  mere  dross  of  civ- 
ilization from  which  nothing  is  to  be  hoped.  It  is  the  appeal  of 
the  despised  and  ridiculed,  not  by  pitiful  entreaty,  or  appeal  to 
patronage  and  charity,  but  by  the  revelation  of  qualities  that 
compel  interest  and  demand  respect  as  a  right.  It  is  reproof  to 
the  flippancy  that  does  not  look  beyond  the  outside  of  firiendless, 
miserable,  vagrant,  foolish  people.  There  are  many  at  the  play 
who  find  something  to  laugh  at  in  the  racked  joints  and  bewil- 
dered questions  and  replies  of  the  distressed  old  man  ;  and  the 
comedy  helps  excuse  it :  but  how  the  laughter  jars !  And  there 
is  no  such  levity  when  the  rude  villagers  taunt  and  jeer  the 
friendless  creature  for  his  misery.  Every  heart  leaps  when  the 
young  sailor  rushes  in,  however  theatrically,  to  the  defense  of 
the  weak,  and  puts  these  cowardly  wretches  to  shame.  It  is 
the  good  heart,  the  honest,  simple  striving  of  the  old  man  to 
clear  up  his  painful  dei^ti^y,  that. intensifies  that  sense  of  relief: 
a  certain  tender  delicacy  we  have  been  made  to  detect  in  him 
after  all,  sensitive  to  the  taunting  and  the  sympathy  both ;  a 
patient,  enduring  spirit ;  an  innocent  absence  of  all  malice  lay- 
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the  play.  This  makes  the  dramatic  personation  do  for  most 
men's  nobler  sympathies  what  actualities  could  not  do.  In  fact, 
if  not  in  purpose,  the  true  player  takes  up  for  the  weak  where 
real  life  either  fails  to  serve  them  or  does  worse.  This  is  the 
very  gift  and  grace  of  dramatic  faculty,  in  writer  or  actor,  that 
it  freely  enters  into  manifold  forms  of  human  experience,  and  so 
represents  covered  claims  and  inward  situations,  which  their 
own  subjects  or  possessors  cannot  bring  to  light  or  make  valid. 
It  is  the  worst  c£  misery  that  it  is  so  apt  to  mask  the  best  there 
is  in  its  victims,  making  them  unattractive  or  repulsive.  What 
bitter  aggravation  it  is  of  that  moral  gulf  which  inevitably  sepa- 
rates th9  degraded  or  dangerous  portions  of  the  community 
from  the  sphere  of  the  right-minded,  —  that  their  worse  quali- 
ties have  even  driven  their  better  ones  out  of  sight,  into  shadow 
and  disguise  ;  so  that  these  count  for  nothing,  just  when  they 
need  to  count  for  mostl  And  men's  misfortunes  envelop  them 
in  a  cloud  to  others,  as  well  as  themselves  ;  clothe  them  in  your 
unclean  and  damaged  associations,  as  a  scar  across  the  forehead, 
or  a  turn  in  .the  eye,  may  give  a  sinister  expression  to  the  face, 
or  a  deformed  body  eclipse  a  gracious  and  beautiful  soul.  And 
moral  diseases  more  effectually  hide  the  good  in  men  than 
physical.  A  very  sad  thing  it  is  that  they  should  doubly  harm 
ihe  diseased,  covering  those  paths  to  the  springs  of  health 
within  them  that  still  remain  accessible  to  S}rmpathy,  and  would 
assure  a  response  to  it  could  they  but  be  seen  from  without. 
For  this  the  common  eyesight  is  too  dull,  the  passing  glancS  of 
busy  people  too  distracted  and  hurried.  Dramatic  Art  comes 
to  the  rescue  here.  It  throws  the  artist's  own  best  life  into  the 
insignificant,  makes  its  own  beauty  shine  through  the  repulsive 
traits,  and  forces  us  to  take  each  personation,  and  hold  it  ever 
afterwards  as  in  some  sense  representative  of  all  its  special  class 
of  real  men  and  women.  Thus  as  truly,  though  in  a  different 
way,  as  the  great  mart)rr  who  throws  himself  into  the  place  of 
the  oppressed,  suffers  witli   them,  and  glorifies  them  by  his 
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ties  :  opener  of  blind  eyes  which  real  life  itself*  has  actually  shut 
to  that  insight  which  makes  wise  and  just  and  kind.  And  by 
showing  inevitable  penalties,  without  regard  to  the  desires  of 
the  spectators  to  se^  these  evaded  or  shortened,  he  forces  us  to 
look  beyond  the  physical  and  the  visible,  to  those  spiritual  laws 
which  must  solve  all  riddles  of  evil,  and  bring  all  destinies 
right. 

All  this  the  actor  does  not  consciously  intend.  If  he  did,  he 
could  not  yield  himself  to  the  true  flow  of  his  art.  It  is  the 
natural  play  of  his  genius  ;  and  the  results  I  speak  of  are  the 
more  fully  accomplished,  the  finer  the  elements  \yhich  that 
genius  can  bring  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  every  per- 
sonation. His  power  is  not  in  misrepresentation,  in  senti- 
mental glossing,  or  in  making  evil  look  like  good  ;  but  in  a  rare 
sympathy  with  human  nature,  that  instinctively  grasps  the  good 
that  must  be  combined  with  th^  evil  so  as  to  make  the  character 
i  human,  and  so  places  it  in  the  largest  and  purest  light  for  human 
'study  and  use. 

This  is  true  to  full  extent  of  all  fine  art.  It  was  a  principle 
of  Greek  sculpture  to  avoid  representing  anything  which  could 
not  somehow  be  represented  beautifully.  Nothing  ignoble,  con- 
temptible, thoroughly  bad,  stands  before  tis  in  any  great  Greek 
work :  the  spirit  of  beauty  tenderly  gathers  round  everything  the 
redeeming  elements  that  may  belong  to  it,  and  saves  us  from 
that  contempt  and  horror  which  kills  all  nobler  emotion.  So 
with  the  finest  painting.  We  instinctively  turn  away  from  the 
representation  of  things  utterly  wicked  and  horrible,  as  false  to 
the  purpose  of  this  art.  And  only  those  pictures  live  which 
feed  our  hope  for  the  lowest  and  the  least,  that  make  the  most 
and  best  of  human  nature.  This  was  indispensable  to  the 
immortality  of  Raphael's  Madonnas  and  Holy  Children ;  just  as 
it  consigned  to  oblivion  multitudinous  pictures  of  the  "  Massa- 
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And  this  is  eminently  true  of  dramatic  art.  In  its  best 
forms  it  banishes  from  the  play  and  the  stage  everything  which 
thoroughly  and  merely  disgusts  the  moral  sense :  it  knows  no 
such  thing  as  an  utterly  depraved  character.  It  is  thus  our  best 
antidote  to  the  positive  diabolism  that  hangs  about  most  theo- 
logical creeds,  and  will  do  good  service  in  routing  this  out  of 
the  civilized  mind.  Hence  in  part  the  war  instinctively  waged 
against  it  in  such  quarters  The  drama  saves  human  nature 
its  self-respect  by  making  fiction  itself  open  deeper  facts  of  life, 
that  are  slurred  or  denied  in  that  very  sphere  which  claims  to 
reveal  the  whole  of  religion  and  morality.  It  would  be  fatal  to 
a  drama  to  make  any  important  character  so  purely  contempti- 
ble and  repulsive  as  many  people  seem  to  their  neighbors  in 
actual  life.  It  must  somehow  do  right  by  everybody  ;  make  the 
worst  take  some  hold  on  our  interest.  Its  aim  is  to  give  us  real 
life  ;  but  life,  not  as  it  is  seen  by  most  men,  but  as  it  would  be 
seen  if  men  had  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and'  could  read 
by  sympathy  its  deeper  springs. 

So  it  is  that  such  Art  always  comes  as  the  crown  of  every 
civilization,  and  points  forward  to  new  steps.  It  is  the  prophet,  * 
who  sums  up  what  we  know  of  man,  and  holds  up  the  image  in 
the  light  of  the  highest  hope  and  promise.  It  was  so  with  the 
Greek  tragedies.  They  contain  the  noblest  sentiments  and 
finest  moral  insight  to  be  found  in  Greek  literature,  and  throw 
the  light  of  an  eternal  wisdom  round  the  most  terrible  mysteries 
of  human  conduct. and  problems  of  human  destiny.  The  same 
is  true  of  Job,  the  great  and  only  drama  in  the  old  Hebrew 
tongue.  Latin  comedy  was  the  voice  of  that  great  social  fusion 
which  transformed  Roman  civilization,  and  in  nothing  more 
decisively  than  in  its  affirmation  of  universal  brotherhood. 
We  know  how  Shakespeare  brings  home  to  us  our  unnoticed 
relations  with  every  form  of  character.  You  shall  not  deny 
your  brotherhood. with  Caliban  or  Trinculo  or  Falstaff,  with  lago 
or  Richard  the  Third.  All  modern  democracy  is  in  Shakespeare. 
Lessing  may  be  called  the  father  of  modem  free  thought  in  reli- 
gion, if  only  through  his  tragedy  of  "  Nathan  the  Wise,"  which 
he  wrote  to  rebuke  religious  prejudice,  and  show  Christians  that 
Jew  and  Saracen  were  as  good  as  themselves ;  so  pointing  for- 
ward to  the  present  day,  when  we  are  fast  coming  to  be  ashamed 
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of  boxing  up  and  labelUng  religion.  This  German  dramatist 
was  all  his  life  possessed  by  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  unrecog- 
nized worth,  and  in  his  early  youth  wrote  a  series  of  what  he 
called  "rettungen/*  or  "justifications;"  correcting  prevalent 
harsh  judgments  on  various  historical  persons  and  races.  This 
was  genuine  dramatic  genius ;  and  this  series  was  practically, 
though  not  in  form,  but  a  kind  of  drama,  in  which  he  entered 
successively  into  the  real  life  of  each  of  those  persons  and  races, 
and  spoke  their  true  meaning  from  their  own  experience.  We 
note  the  same  instinct  in  our  own  Browning,  who  struggles  with 
the  harder  task  of  entering  into  the  subtile  life  of  a  far  more 
complex  civilization,  and  so  is  proportionately  obscure.  But  he 
seems  to  feel  that  the  dramatic  is  the  highest  poetic  power ;  and 
in  his  last,  perhaps  greatest,  work,  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  he 
lets  many  different  forms  and  classes  of  mind  come  before  us, 
each  giving  the.  same  series  of  events,  as  they  stand  in  its  spe- 
cial sympathy  and  judgment,  and  so  fairly  speaking  for  itself. 

Our  civilization  is  becoming  dramatic  in  this  true  sense  of  the 
word ;  that  is,  forcing  each  person  to  enter  into  the  experiences 
of  all  other  persons,  so  that  he  can  stand  in  their  places,  and  do 
them  justice.  The  greatest  poet  and  the  greatest  thinker  is  he 
who  can*  enter  into  the  experiences  of  the  most  by  sympathy  and 
receptivity.  The  magnetism  of  brotherhood,  the  hospitable  eye 
into  which  the  rays  from  all  sides  converge,  and  form  therein 
true  images  of  all  hearts  and  minds,  is  an  essential  condition  of 
largest  dramatic  power,  and  indeed,  in  a  sense,  of  all  large  capa- 
city for  advancing  mankind  that  we  know  of.  Thus  the  drama, 
written  and  acted,  is  the  favorite  child  of  the  highest  civilization, 
as  being  the  free  and  living  expression  of  this  broad  humanity. 
As  we  develop  such  civilization,  we;  shall  find  it  more  and  more 
necessary,  more  and  more  ennobling,  as  education  and  as  faculty. 
As  an  element  of  religious  growth,  it  ought  to  have  its  place 
in  every  religious  society,  and  the  place  of  worship  should  be 
open  to  it  We  shall  demand  of  poet,  play-maker,  and  actor, 
higher  and  higher  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of  human  nature, 
and  freer  abandonment  to  that  universal  sympathy  which  every 
element  of  true  personality  demands. 

And  as  comedy  shows  uS, — the  finest  tragedy,  too,  just  as  truly, 
—  this  civilizing  power  comes  in  the  form  of  delight.     It  is  wdl 
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called  "  play."  That  word  alone  expresses  the  freedom  it  gives 
alike  to  actor  and  spectator.  It  has  not  the  severe  earnestness 
of  actual  fact :  it  keeps  the  door  of  the  heart  open,  not  closed  by 
fear ;  and  the  wings  of  imagination  spread  for  rising  into  purer 
air  than  that  of  the  common  conduct  In  the  guise  of  humor,  it 
will  steal  into  cold,  dark  chambers  of  selfishness,  to  flood  them 
with  genial  tenderness  and  charity :  it  will  bring  jaded,  self-in- 
volved lives,  grown  aged  with  plodding  cares,  to  that  secret  of 
returning  youth  which  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  seeking  so 
painfully.  It  will  break  those  dull  spells  that  weigh  down  shut 
eyes  to  slumber  away  the  irrecoverable  hours :  absorbing  moods, 
petted  griefs  or  animosities,  all-engrossing,  all-devouring  occupa- 
tion and  desires ;  fixed  ideas  that  are  so  like  crystallization  of 
the  very  blood  and  brain,  that,  having  ears,  one  hears  not,  and, 
having  eyes,  sees  not,  what  stands  clear  as  the  sun  in  morals  and 
in  life ;  little  narrow  spheres  of  theology ;  idolatries  of  text,  tra- 
dition, church,  creed,  person,  name ;  whatever  holds  men  bound, 
as  the  mountain-demons  did  the  poor  sleeper  of  the  Catskills,  to 
a  condition  of  things  long  past  and  gone,  which  the  sunlight  and 
the  winds  of  a  fresh  morning  have  swept  away  forever  from  the 
real  world  It  will  open  those  shut  eyes,  before  the  days  come 
when  they  can  open  only  to  find  a  strange,  intellectual,  and  reli- 
gious vorld,  not  to  be  joined  on,  by  any  pain  or  trouble,  with 
this  pitiable  past,  over  the  lost  harvest-laden  years.  It  will  open 
them  gently,  almost  unconsciously,  with  thrills  of  pleasure  even, 
by  a  touch  that  is  half  reality,  and  the  other  half  a^no  less  help- 
ful phantasm  and  dream. 

Probably  God's  clearest  revelations,  truest  conversions,  fullest 
emancipations,  come  to  us  in  our  leisure,  in  our  amusements,  in 
what  we  call  the  recreation  of  idle  hours.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  we  have  more  reason  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for  our  play 
than  for  our  work.  And  when  our  right  work  itself  is  made 
play,  play  of  heart,  of  will,  of  love,  if  not  of  muscle  or  of  brain, 
then  surely  will  it  all  be  freest,  happiest,  noblest,  holiest,  best ; 
at  one  with  genius,  heroism,  sainthood,  and  so  ^bl^  to  recognize 
these,  and  help  make  the  climate  of  which  th^s^  shall  be  the 
sweet,  wholesome,  natural  frqit.  To  do  our  utmost  to  make  it 
so  is  Duty,  Religion,  Immortal  Life, 
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From  Goethe's  "  West-Easterly  Divan ; "  la^t  piece  in  the  Book  of  So- 
leika ;  not  titled,  but  may  be  called 

THE  ONE. 

To  thee  a  thousand  forms  may  lend  disguises ; 
Yet,  All-Beloved,  I  distinguish  thee : 
Whatever  magic  veil  before  thee  rises, 
All-Present  One,  through  each  I  notice  thee. 

The  latest  green  that  breaks  upon  the  cypress, 
O  Growth- All-Fair,  at  once  discovers  thee : 

Clear  lapse  of  waves  alive  in  every  channel, 
All-Flattering,  doth  babble  well  of  tfaee. 

When  fountains  lift,  to  many  lines  escaping, 

All-Reveller,  what  joy  to  notice  thee  1 
When  clouds  unshape  themselves  with  constant  shaping, 
*    All-Manifold,  I  there  perceive  'tis  thee. 

Upon  the  meadow  carpet,  flower-spotted,  * 

All-Bright -Bestarred,  how  fair  thou  art  I  see : 

When  ivy  grapples  thousand-armed  and  knotted, 
O  AU-Embracing,  there  perceive  I  thee. 

When  on  some  alp  the  kindling  mom  has  halted. 
Thou  All-£nlivener,  straight  greet  I  thee : 

Then  over  me  a  he«ven-space  is  vaulted ; 

Then,  Heart-Expander,  ihen  my  breaA  is  thee.  » 

Whate'er  I  know  with  outer  sense,  with  inner, 
Thou  All-Imparting,  that  I  know  throu^  thee ; 

And,  when  I  name  the  hundred  names  of  Allah^ 
There  echoes  after  each  a  name  for  thee. 
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THE  group  of  sects  which  call  themselves  "Orthodox"  or 
"  Evangelical "  have  long  assumed  the  credit  of  holding  a 
monopoly  of  religion  in  this  country.  This  claim  has  been  made, 
or  taken  for  granted  as  beyond  question,  ever  since  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  It  had  been  settled  by  those 
worthy  people,  even  before  they  left  Holland,  that  they  were  the 
saints.  When  Baptists  first  came  among  them,  their  claims  to 
brotherhood  were  strongly  contested  :  but,  in  process  of  time,  it 
was  found,  that,  to  obtain  the  power  which  comes  from  union,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  wink  at  divergencies  of  bdief  on 
minor  topics ;  and  so,  after  long  waverings  to  and  fro,  it  was 
finally  decided  that  the  men  and  women  who  joined  themselves 
to  churches  —  not  congregations  merely,  but  "churches"  —  of 
Orthodox  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  Episcopalians,  might  be  recognized  as  religious,  or,  as 
they  preferred  to  call  it,  "pious."  Speaking  generally,  these 
bodies,  collectively,  were  "  the  church."  The  whole  community 
outside  of  these  was  "  the  world ; "  and  from  the  world  their  re- 
ligious system  required  them  to  ''come  out  and  be  separate," 
which  they  accomplish  by  "  making  a  profession  "  of  separation. 
It  was  agreed,  in  process  of  time,  among  these  bodies,  tacitly 
or  otherwise,  that  they  would  uphold  each  other  as  "  the  saints," 
recognize  nothing  as  religion  (or  "  piety  ")  which  did  not  include 
their  formulas,  and  take  for  granted,  not  only  their  authorized 
mission  to  meddle  with,  oppose,  and  overthrow,  all  diverse  be- 
lief, but  the  theory  that  nobody  but  themselves  bad  any  reli- 
gion. The  process  of  receiving  their  ideas,  and  joining  their 
combination,  came  to  be  called   "getting    religion."       There 
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conscientious,  however  devout,  however  earnest  in  seeking  and 
following  truth,  were  not  religious. 

These  different  sects,  all  being  zealous  for  the  dogmas  which 
they  held  in  common,  and  all  determined  to  uphold  each  other 
(as  against  outsiders,  or  "  the  world" ),  carefully  organized  them- 
selves for  aggression  as  well  as  defense,  and  formed  great  estab- 
lishments for  propagandism.  They  cast  lines  and  nets  into  this 
great  ocean  of  "  the  world,"  and  each  drew  out  what  it  could.  If 
the  prey  could  be  secured  to  the  particular  set  to  which  the  in- 
dividual fisher  belonged,  all  the  better :  but  every  instance  of 
abstraction  from  "  the  world  "  was  gain  to  "  the  church,"  and  was 
passed  to  the  account  of  religion  ;  it  being  quite  agreed  that  all 
life  outside  this  pale  was  unreligious,  if  not  irreligious. 

The  church  being  united  and  skillfully  organized  for  action, 
and  "  the  world  "  being  neither  united  nor  organized,  the  former 
showed  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers,  and  in  power  and  influence. 
Moreover,  they  so  constantly  repeated,  inside  and  outside  their 
organization,  the  assumption  that  religion  was  to  be  found  only 
in  connection  with  them,  that  they  not  only  confirmed  each 
other,  and  their  new  converts,  in  this  absurd  assumption,  but 
caused  an  acceptance  of  it  as  true  by  a  large  part  of  that  com- 
munity for  whose  members  they  were  angling ;  so  that  people  of 
"  the  world,"  when  accosted  by  one  <rf  these  fishermen,  are  very 
apt  to  admit  his  impudent  assumptions,  humbly  apologize  for 
still  remaining  in  the  element  in  which  they  were  born,  and 
acknowledge  that  they  mean  to  bite  and  be  pulled  up  some  time, 
and  thkt  they  ought  to  bite  now,  but  plead,  in  extenuation,  that 
just  at  this  moment  they  are  not  hungry. 

As  A  large  part  of  every  community  is  really  unreligious,  our 
propagandists  have  a  decided  advantage  in  attacking  these,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  also  unintelligent.  When  a  person  who 
has  not  thought  of  nor  cared  for  religion  is  accosted  by  one  who 
assumes  to  be  in  possession  of  it,  and  able  to  impart  it,  the  for- 
mer at  once  feels  himself  in  a  position  of  inferiority  as  to  that 
particular  subject.  He  is  like  any  other  learner  before  his 
teacher.  And  in  this  particular  case,  where  the  teacher,  by  the 
very  fact  of  offering  himself  as  such,  claims  to  be  good  as  well 
as  wise,  and  is  supposed,  by  the  ignorant  learner,  to  speak  the 
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truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  the  learner  is  under  a  double 
disadvantage :  he  is  too  ignorant  to  cross-examine  the  teacher, 
and  a  misplaced  veneration  persuades  him  that  what  so  pious  a 
man  says  must  be  true ;  and  if  the  pupil,  in  addition  to  his  igno- 
rance of  the  sect,  its  dialect,  and  its  false  assumptions,  is  also 
ignorant  of  the  Bible,  the  probability  is,  that  he  will  be  enor- 
mously deceivedas  to  the  origin,  the  character,  the  claims,  and 
the  contents  of  that  book,  and  be  led  into  gross  errors  respect- 
ing God,  himself,  his  fellow-beings,  and  his  duty.  "^ 

We  have  heard  and  still  hear  much  about  "  revivals  of  reli- 
gion." The  thing  generally  called  so  is  in  most  cases  merely 
the  success  of  an  organized  and  cumulative  presentation  of  this 
system,  wherein  false  pretenses,  mixed  with  truth,  are  received 
as  true  by  ignorant  persons,  through  faith  in  the  intelligence 
and  honesty  of  those  who  offer  themselves  as  teachers.  But  of 
late  years  there  has  been  slowly  going  on  a  real  revival  of  reli- 
gion, resulting  from  the  diffusion  of  a  better  knowledge  of  God 
in  the  community. 

The  first  marked  check  to  the  influence  of  the  group  of  sects 
I  have  mentioned,  was  when  the  abolitionists,  pursuing  one  of 
the  grandest,  humanest,  and  most  truly  religious  enterprises 
upon  which  men  ever  entered,  found  themselves  opposed,  and 
slavery  defended,  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  all  these 
sects  (including  their  dignitaries  and  leading  men  almost  with- 
out exception),  and  by  the  g^eat  body  of  the  churches  under 
their  charge.  This  development  came  upon  the  abolitionists  as 
a  shock  as  well  as  a  surprise,  since  most  of  them  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the  very  sects  thus  proved 
unfaithful.  They  stood  the  trial,  however,  without  flinching, 
faith  in  God  prevailing  over  the  strength  of  sectarian  ties  ;  and 
they  proceeded  to  the  performance  of  the  next  duty,  publishing 
the  guilt  of  those  ministers  and  churches,  arraying  the  Bible 
against  the  commentators,  and  showing  how  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  combined  with  the  instincts  of  the  human  heart  in  crying 
out  against  oppression. 

The  teaching  of  the  abolitionists  gave  new  meaning  and  prac- 
tical efficacy,  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  minds,  to  those  doc- 
trines of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
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which  the  clergy,  when  they  preached  them  at  all,  had  so  preached 
as  to  maHe  them  seem  accordant  with  slavery  in  this  world,  and 
hell  in  the  next  Disiilterestedly,  in  the  midst  of  calumny  and 
persecution,  these  abolitionists  taught  the  doctrine  that  the 
slave,  the  least  of  God's  little  ones,  was  our  brother,  and  to  be 
treated  as  our  brother.  Then,  by  the  divine  law  of  compensa- 
tion, opened  upon  them  the  knowledge  that  the  Father,  who  had 
ordained  this  relation,  was  not  merely,  nor  mainly,  a  great  moral 
governor,  but  a  genuine  friend  as  well,  to  every  one  of  his  chil- 
dren. And  when  Theodore  Parker  came,  not  only  to  work  for 
the  slave  as  few  had  worked  before,  but  to  teach  to  yet  more 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  God  was  not  only  Father,  and 
Mother  too,  but  was  accessible  every  moment  to  every  one  of 
his  children,  needing  neither  letter  of  introduction  nor  mediator, 
then  the  good  seed  was  sown  which  is  now  springing  up,  all 
over  the  land  and  the  world,  in  a  genuine  revival  of  religion. 

God  is  "with  us ;"  perpetually  with  each  person.  To  be  sure, 
the  parsons,  the  revivalists,  the  tract-distributors,  always  said  so. 
But  how,  and  to  what  end,  did  they  say  it  ?  They  represented 
this  constant  presence  of  God  as  the  presence  of  a  spy,  of  an 
accuser,  of  an  avenger.  They  represented  his  presence  as 
intended  for  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  (pretended)  duties  of 
going  to  meet  Him,  to  the  parson's  gospel-shop  *  on  Sundays,  and 
to  the  sectarian  church's  prayer-meeting  the  other  days  of  the 
week  ;  of  a  daily  formal  reading  of  the  book  which  they  falsely 
pretend  to  be  his  word  ;  of  a  daily  formal  presentation  of  peti- 
tions, before  and  after  dinner,  and  before  and  after  bed  ;  of  an 
echoing  of  the  church's  false  pretenses  about  a  day  of  God,  a 
house  of  Gixl,  and  a  book  of  God ;  and  of  alliance  with  that 
church,  so  as  to  add  influence  to  her  claim  of  a  monopoly  of 
religion,  and  help  bait  the  traps  which  she  sets  for  unwary  souls. 
The  presence  of  God  is  so  preached  by  the  representatives  of 
the  crrouD  of  sects  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  as  to  be  a 
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whose  hands  it  would  be  "^  fearful  thing  "  to  fall,  lying  in  wait 
to  spring  upon  us.  And  this  aspect  of  God's  presence  is  sys- 
tematically made  the  means  to  drive  youth  of  both  sexes  into 
the  church's  snare,  in  revivals  of  the  sort  which  it  manufac- 
tures. 

The  new  revival,  the  true  revival,  appears  in  a  more  widely 
diffused  understanding  that  these  gloomy  sects  have  not  the 
monopoly  of  religion  which  they  have  always  pretended ;  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  may  an)rwhere,  and  at  any  time, 
have  the  comfort  of  laying  open  his  heart  to  the  present,  friendly 
Father,  of  telling  his  sorrows  or  sins,  asking  for  what  is  needed, 
and  receiving  what  the  fatherly  love  sees  fit  to  give ;  that,  for 
all  this,  not  only  is  no  certificate,  no  ticket  of  admission,  no  let- 
ter of  introduction,  necessary,  but  that  it  would  be  sheer  waste 
of  time  to  go  first,  or  at  all,  to  the  church's  revival-meeting, 
prayer-meeting,  examining  committee.  How  are  these  needed 
to  introduce  you  to  your  Father  ?  Go  to  him  boldly  and  at 
once,  for  yourself.  Must  it  not  grieve  the  heart  of  a  father  to 
see  his  own  child  afraid  of  him }  Do  you  not  know  yet  that  the 
maintenance  of  this  friendly  personal  intercourse  with  your 
Father,  and  the  daily  attempt  to  follow  out  your  understanding 
of  his  will  in  your  life,  —  that  these  things  are  religion  ;  and 
that  to  look  for  religion  elsewhere  is  a  waste  of  time } 

The  power  of  the  church's  false  pretenses  comes  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  framed  on  a  substratum  of  truth  ;  by  ap- 
pealing to  vdiich,  the  revivalist  seems,  to  his  ignorant  and  trust- 
ing pupil,  to  make  out  his  case.  Thus  he  proclaitns  that  faith 
is  essential,  as  it  really  is ;  but  the  whole  strain  of  his  comments 
upon  it  goes  to  conceal  from  his  poor  credulous  pupil  the  fact 
that  the  true  exercise  of  faith  is  for  each  one  to  apply  to  God  for 
himself  and  be  confident  that  his  Father  will  not  only  hear  and 
answer,  but  be  best  pleased  with  that  mark  of  confidence. 

A  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (so 
called)  —  who  iSy  ex  officio^  2i  jackal  for  the  church  —  comes  to 
you,  and  asks  if  you  are  not  conscious  of  being  a  sinner.  Yes :  it 
is  certain  that  you  have  committed  sin,  more  or  less.  That  is 
the  unquestionable  truth  with  which  he  baits  his  trap.  Then  be 
goes  on  to  ask  if  he  shall  pray  for  you,  and  get  his  morning 
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prayer-meeting  to  pray  for  you.  This  seems  very  kind,  doesn't 
it  ?  The  proverb  says  it  is  good  to  have  a  friend  at^  court,  and 
your  new  acquaintance  seems  to  imply  that  he  an4  his  prayer- 
meeting  have  a  good  deal  of  influence  there.  But'  if  you  go 
into  the  prayer-meeting,  and  hear  this  same  person  speak,  you 
will  find  that  he  declares  himself  to  be  "  the  chief  of  sinners." 
If  it  seems  a  roundabout  way  to  get  anybody  to  introduce  you  to 
your  own  Father,  it  further  seems  absurd  to  ask  intercession  /or 
sin  from  a  greater  sinner  than  yourself ;  and,  moreover,  it  seems 
impudent  mendacity  in  this  man  to  declare  that  he  has  been 
sent  by  God  with  a  special  message  to  you,  when  you  know  that 
God  has  been  with  you  all  the  time,  and  could  himself  breathe 
into  your  soul  whatever  thought  or  feeling  he  wished. 

Know,  dear  friend,  whoever  you  are, — whether  your  sins  have 
been  small  or  great,  —  that  God,  your  Father,  is  also  a  better 
friend  than  any  human  brother  can  be.  If  any  man  comes  to 
you  with  the  lying  pretense  of  having  special  influence  -mAiyour 
father  which  he  will  use  in  your  behalf,  mark  him  as  a  dealer  in 
false  pretences,  and  fear  not  to  go  in  person  to  your  own  Father, 
and  deal  with  him  as  one  worthy  of  the  name,  at  first  hand. 


A    MOOD. 


WELCOME,  war  that  brings  me  low, 
And  sets  my  heart  to  aching  so ! 

Ache,  I  pray,  and  do  not  cease, 

Heart,  until  the  soul  wins  peace ! 

• 

'Tis  a  war  of  soul  with  self  : 
Strike  no  compromise  for  pelf; 

Let  no  word  of  friend  condole  you  ; 
Have  no  sound  or  sight  console  you. 

Strife  must  have  its  perfect  work 

If  soul  would  triumph :  do  not  shirk ! 
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A  SURPRISING  feature  of  the  religious  controversies  of  to- 
"  day  is,  that,  say  what  they  please,  everybody  means  the 
same  thing.  Says  Mr.  ^.,  "That  is  a  horrible  doctrine  you 
preach."  —  "  Why,  my  dear  sir,"  says  Mr.  B.  in  reply,  "  I  don't 
preach  that.  No,  sir :  you  are  not  posted.  I  preach  so  ,and  so 
just  as  much  as  you  do."  — "  Indeed !  but  that  is  not  your  creed  ; 
nor  is  it  what  your  denomination  is  supposed  to  hold  to."  — 
"  Our  creed  implies  it  all,  sir.  We  have  been  supposed  to  hold 
to  a  great  many  things  we  do  not  hold  to,  without  doubt  But 
why  don't  you  come  and  hear  us  before  you  condemn  us  ?  We 
might  open  your  eyes  a  little." 

The  fact  is,  undoubtedly,  that  the  people  at  large  believe 
when  they  come  to  analyze  their  creeds,  pretty  much  the  same 
thing.  The  moral  sense  of  mankind  contents  itself  with  a  few 
simple  rules,  while  theological  discussions  assume  nothing  like 
the  importance  they  formerly  had.  The  sects  have  a  show  of 
ftieological  garments  for  occasions,  but  they  are  much  faded  and 
torn,  and  seldom  displayed.  Once  it  was  different  Bible  texts 
and  articles  of  faith  used  to  mean  certain  plain  and  definite 
things.  The  lines  were  drawn  and  made  sharp.  You  could  tell 
*'  who  was  who  "  without  any  trouble.  Salvation  was  promised  to 
such  as  accepted  the  crcfed.  The  creed  had  one  interpretation 
and  no  more.  When  minister  and  people  looked  each  other  in 
the  eye,  neither  felt  an  uncertainty.  Both  parties  were  "  sound." 
The  church  was  not  a  home,  a  social  and  charitable  rendezvous 
for  liberal-minded  people,  all  of  whom  had  their  peculiar  private 
opinions  on  theological  subjects.  It  was  a  unit  for  saving  souls ; 
and  souls  could  be  saved  only  by  the  acceptance  of  some  very 
definite  dogmas  of  faith.  There  were  no  two  opinions ;  there 
could  not  be  within  the  same  church.  What  would  the  New 
England  fathers  have  said  of  such  ideas  of  the  atonement  as 
Horace  Bushnell  is  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  young  Ortho- 
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dox  world  of  to-day?  How  would  they  have  got  along  with 
Prof.  Stowe's  new  definitions  of  inspiration  ?  With  Mr.  Curtis's 
"two  elements  in  the  Bible".?  With  H.  W.  Beccher's  indefi- 
niteness  and  catholicity.?  With  Mr.  Manning's  modernisms? 
Would  Wigglesworth.or  Cotton  Mather  have  sat  edified  under 
such  preachers  ?  Would  Hopkins  or  Edwards  or  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  have  indorsed  such  heresy  as  the  "  Independent "  's 
declaration  that  "  the  true  religion  consists  in  fidelity  to  one's 
own  sacred  convictions,  whatever  these  may  be  "  ?  They  would 
hardly  have  responded  with  Mr.  Tilton's  next  sentence,  "Any 
other  religion,  whether  hetrodox  or  orthodox,  is  as  false  as  the 
father  of  lies."  They  might  have  praised  fidelity  to  conviction, 
but  that  that  was  "  true  religion,"  or  religion  at  all,  they  would 
nevei-  have  dreamed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  Orthodoxy  has  cut  loose  from  its 
ancient  moorings.  It  has  drifted  far  with  its  new  interpretations. 
It  is  going  through  a  process  of  ratiocination.  The  "  great  want 
of  unity  in  the  Church  of  Christ "  awakens  a  discussion  that  is 
taking  a  wide  range.   How  is  unity  possible  ?   A  journal  asks,  — 

Must  we  admit  that  in  theology  there  is  nothing  settled  ?  and  that  in 
it  there  is  progress  in  the  same  sense  as  in  natural  science  ?  Has  the 
church  been  left  by  God  utterly  at  sea,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  in 
reference  to  the  doctrines  of  redemption  ?  And  are  we  now  to  form  *a 
union  in  which  men  shall  be  commissioned,  who,  on  different  Sabbaths, 
in  the  same  pulpit,  may  contradict  each  other  and  bewilder  the  people  ? 
True  Christian  unity  does  not  demand  that 

Another  responds,  — 

Whatever  hope  there  is  of  future  Christian  unity  must  be  looked  for 
to  come  out  of  a  true  life  and  progression  of  the  church  in  its  various 
branches.  Nothing  artificial,  or  devised  directly  for  the  sake  of  unity, 
no  making-up  of  balanced  adjustments^  can  be  trusted.  Lasting  unity 
must  have  some  safer  holding  than  an  equipoise  on  a  fiilcrum.  Any 
substantial  result  toward  correcting  diversites,  and  bringing  in  a  new 
era  of  Christian  fellowship,  must  grow  out  of  an  advance  of  the  whole 
church  in  its  interpretation  and  conception  of  the  Christian  system. 
Past  issues,  with  all  that  has  been  human  and  narrow  in  them,  must  be 
allowed  a  quiet  burial :  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  It  is  for  the  liv- 
ing, and  those  who  believe  in  life,  to  trust  that  life,  with  its  secret  en- 
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ergy  supplied  by  the  Giver  of  life,  and  with  its  mysterious  possibilities, 
under  his  guidance,  ever  unfolding  niore  than  is  in  human  thoif^ht  to 
predict. 

As  Christians  advance  toward  ultimate  truth,  they  will  converge 
toward  one  another.  And  as  they  keep  their  hearts  fixed  on  the  ad- 
vance and  the  future,  they  will  have  the  less  time  and  temptation  to  fall 
out  with  one  another  by  the  way.  Discussions  there  must  be,  incident 
to  imperfect  vision  ;  but  too  much  tarrying  fdr  these,  and  too  much  set- 
ting down  of  rigid  points  for  way-marks,  like  a  surveyor's  stakes,  all 
marked  and  numbered  along  the  track  behind,  and  too  much  jealousy 
in  guarding  these  from  rottenness,  is  an  arrest  of  progress.  Such 
guarded  points  are  sure  to  gather  rubbish  which  oflen  builds  itself  up 
into  consequence,  as  snags  catch  the  leaves  and  boughs  and  drift  of  a 
river  until  islands  may  rise  in  its  bed. 

This  is  the  drift  of  the  times.  Only  Catholicism  remains  with- 
out perceptible  change.  What  "The  Presbyterian"  fears  has 
already  come  to  pass.  Men  are  commissioned  who  on  different 
Sabbaths  in  the  same  pulpit  may  contradict  each  other  and  be- 
wilder the  people. 

Complaint  is  made  that  this  "progress"  is  not  recognized. 
Radicals  do  not  know  that  Orthodoxy  is  not  the  hideous  thing 
their  fancy  has  painted  it.  "  They  think,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, in  a  recent  discourse,  "  that  I  preach  that  hell  is  paved  with 
the  skulls  of  infants,"  —  as  our  fathers  did,  he  did  not  add. 
"Talk  of  liberality ! "  he  says.  "There  is  probably  not  a  society 
in  Boston  where  the  people  hold  so  many  different  views,  where 
they  are  so  free  and  independent  in  their  thought"  He  declaims 
against  bigots,  and  wonders  that  people  ever  suppose  they  were 
not  bound  to  know  more  and  do  better  than  their  fathers.  His 
prayers,  especially,  abound  in  phrases  Radicals  innocently  sup- 
pose the  Orthodox  world  esteems  heretical.  It  is  pretty  much 
the  same  if  you  go  into  any  evangelical  church  in  Boston  ;  and 
most  likely  Boston  is  no  exception.  A  great  amount  of  anti- 
Orthodox  material  is  in  use,  and  passes  without  question  with  one 
or  two  saving  clauses.  Recently  we  heard  a  preacher  charmingly 
portray  the  "Christian  character;'  "the  attributes  of  one  truly 
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aside."  Nevertheless  the  things  he  had  said,  he  believed,  and 
they  ^re  "  a  part  of  the  system."  They  are  so  to-day  undoubt- 
edly ;  but  once  they  were  not.  The  "  system  "  has  had  as  many 
amendments  of  late  as  our  Natiofial  Constitution. 

But  the  complaint  that  Radicals  do  not  understand  that  there 
is  this  progressive  spirit  in  the  Orthodox  Church  is  hardly  a  fair 
one.  For  why  should  they  even  dream  of  there  being  such  a 
change  f  Has  it  not  always  heretofore  been  asserted  that  "  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  "  was  the  "  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever  "  ?  It  has  been  understood  that  a  "  revealed  re- 
ligion "  was  superior  to  every  other,  just  because  it  was  the  defi- 
nite and  unchangeable  word  of  God  to  man,  and  that  no  varia- 
tions 01  new  interpretations  were  desirable  or  possible.  Radi- 
cals are  not  only  surprised,  but  gratified,  to  find  Orthodoxy  itself 
the  champion  of  a  continuous  revelation  and  improved  interpre- 
tation. 

There  are  those  who  resent  the  charge  that  they  are  *'  Nega- 
tivists,"  and  array  an  amount  of  positive,  affirmative  doctrine 
which  ought  to  disarm  criticism  on  that  score.  One  might  say 
that  every  stout  denial  implies  an  affirmative,  and  that  a  people 
of  wit  might  guess  from  the  nature  of  the  case  its  character. 
But  that  side  is  in  fashion  now,  and  numerously  and  ably  enough 
represented.  We  shall  not  feel  grieved  to  be  thought  on  the  side 
of  denial.  Denial -is  wholesome. .  It  happens  —  thanks  to  the  busy 
ignorance  of  the  affirmative  past,  and  the  no  less  persistent  med- 
dlesomeness of  the  present  —  that  the  number  of  "beliefs"  one  is 
obliged  to  disregard  or  deny  is  legion.  But  if  it  were  not  so, 
one  denial  echoes  for  a  century  ;  but  the  times  of  sweet  affirma- 
tion are  little  heeded.  Mere  affirmation  has  no  courier ;  for  who 
cares  ?  Everybody  knows  the  same ;  you  have  told  nothing  new. 
And  while  the  people  are  occupied  with  their  familiar  divinities 
they  take  no  pleasure  in  your  simple  commonplaces.  It  is  much 
safer  to  deny  than  affirm.  The  limitation  is  apparent  When 
you  deny  that  the  prevailing  virtue  is  virtue,  when  you  declare 
what  is  thought  to  be  true  to  be  error,  you  do  so  by  reason  of  a 
vision  you  have  had,  but  which  may  not  be  immediately  de- 
scribed without  being  profaned.     Only  God  is  great  enough  to 
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aifirm  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  And  he,  judging  from  history, 
makes  denial  the  rule.  '  His  exceptional  affirmations  shine  for 
this  reason.  He  is  slow  to  give  new  orders  and  systems.  His 
boon  is  a  negative :  "  That  is  not  the  truth  ;  guess  what  is." 
Errors,  like  sin,  are  to  be  denied  that  truth  as  virtue  may  qui- 
etly increase  upon  itself.  Neither  truth  nor  virtue  are  as  "  pos- 
itive "  as  softie  seem  to  think.  Each  has  a  margin  of  freedom 
in  reserve  that  it  may  become,  the  one  wiser,  the  other  better. 
Each  invites  you  to  a  feast,  but  neither  reveals  to  your  rude 
gaze  its  last  resource.  You  may  deny,  in  its  name ;  say  that 
cretain  things  are  false  or  alien  ;  but  you  may  not  proclaim 
precisely  what  it  itself  is. 

"  We  cannot  afford  to  spare  Jesus,"  Mr.  Emerson  is  quoted  as 
saying.  This  is  construed  into  a  mild  rebuke  of  certain  younger 
men  whose  zeal,  perhaps,  outruns  their  wisdom.  But  with  the 
next  breath  we  hear  the  same  voice  melodiously  singing  of  the 
"sufficiency  of  the  moral  sentiment."  Put  the  two  texts  to- 
gether, and  the  meaning  is  plain  enough. 

History  is  not  to  be  mutilated  for  any  cause.  Who  would 
tear  a  star  from  the  sky  i  The  impossibility  is  not  greater  than 
the  indisposition. 

In  a  sense  we  can  afford  to  let  Jesus  rest :  more,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  do  otherwise.  The  moral  sentiment  is  not  only  suf- 
ficient, it  is  absolutely  th6  only  reliance.  It  was  that  made  Jesus 
himself  a  superior  person.  We  are  all  alike.  No  man  was  made 
otherwise.     Not  even  God  could  be  and  remain  God  but  for  this 

"  Jesus  was  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,"  says  one.  A  voice  he 
undoubtedly  was.  The  Spirit  is  not  one-voiced.  If  it  were,  it 
would  not  be  spirit,  but  formula,  dogma. 

Some  say,  "  We  use  Jesus  for  illustration."  But  this  whole 
business  of  illustration  is  easily  overdone.  Example  is  not  the 
noblest  incentive  ever.  In  the  case  of  Jesus,  it  has  become 
tedious,  dry,  hard.     It  has  ceased  to  be  of  poetic  interest.     It  is 
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an  old  story.      The  imagination  is  seared  over  with  its  daily 
repetition.   The  mock  piety  which  listens  excites  commiseration. 

We  may  be  wrong ;  but  the  following  article  from  "The  Univer- 
salist "  we  attribute  to  Dr.  Miner,  on  whose  shoulders  the  man- 
tle of  Universalism  seems  unaccountably  to  have  fallen.  How 
he  wraps  it  about  himself,  and  the  few  faithful  that  are  to  be 
saved,  is  no  secret  among  "  the  brethren  "  of  this  once  much 
persecuted  and  catholic  sect. 

The  Battle  of  Ideas  in  Boston.  — The  editor  of  the  "  Independ- 
ent," finding  politics  too  dry  last  week  to  afford  a  striking  theme  for  a 
leader,  plunged  from  the  height  of  his  seat  in  Park  Place  down  into 
"  the  battle  of  ideas  in  Boston."  Not  as  a  warrior,  however,  does  he 
descend  into  this  arena.  In  such  a  "  battle"  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
great  confidence  in  his  prowess.  He  foregoes  his  weekly  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  general  government  and  counsels  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  merely  to  act  as  reporter  of  the  battle  aforesaid,  because  the 
"  Orthodox  Churches  ought  to  know  that  Boston  is  just  now  the  thea- 
tre of  a  revived  Radicalism  in  religious  thought,  suc3i  as  we  have  never 
before  witnessed,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  city."  Beginning  with 
Theodore  Parker  as  a  solitary  Radical  twenty  years  ago,  he  figures. up 
such  an  increase,  in  the  mean  time,  as  must  startie  Conservatives,  while 
it  will  pleasantly  astonish  the  Radicals  themselves.  So  much  more  is 
made  out  of  the  indications  of  Radical  strength  fh)m  the  alleged  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Blake's  and  Mr.  Connor's  and  Mr.  Alger's  congregations 
than  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  facts  would  discover,  that  a  stranger 
might  suppose  the  battle  already  given  up  on  the  part  of  Orthodox 
Churches,  In  fact,  no  "  paid  correspondent  "  could  give  a  representa- 
tion of  Boston  religious  Radicalism,  Irnore  stimulating  to  the  vanity  of 
its  devotees,  than  that  furnished  by  the  editor  of  the  "  evangelical " 
''  Independent"  Its  numerical  force,  its  organized  efficiency,  and  its 
intellectual  prestige,  are  magnified  fully  as  much  as  its  most  ardent 
disciple  could  wish.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  culture  and  char- 
acter of  religious  conservatism  in  this  city  are  represented  to  be  in  so 
bad  a  way  as  to  fall  almost  beneath  the  recognition  of  the  lofiy-looking 
"  Sargent  Coterie."  As  we  follow  our  poet  reporter  through  his 
graphic  description  of  the  "battle,"  the  thing  that  strikes  us  most 
oddly  is,  how  there  can  be  such  a  mighty  warfare  going  on  where  one 
party  is  so  completely  master  of  the  field.  Not  only  is  there  no  fight- 
ing, but  the  Radicals  are  actually  pining  for  the  appearance  of  a  foe- 
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man  worthy  of  their  steel.  For,  says  the  reporter,  "  They  are  acute 
enough  to  see  the  need  of  action  ahd  re-action*;  and  many  of  them 
would  have  hailed  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Storrs  to  Boston,  to  give  a  higher 
tone  to  the  thought  and  scholarship  of  the  conservative  intellect  of  the 
city." 

So,  then,  there  is  no  "  battle  of  ideas  in  Boston,"  after  all.  And, 
since  Dr.  Storrs  declines  to  pitch  his  tent  on  the  Back  Bay,  there  is 
now  no  prospect  of  one.  The  "  conservative  intellect "  of  Boston  will 
continue  to  stagnate  ;  the  "  Sargent  Coterie  "  will  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  before  long,  in'  the  absence  of  any  counterpoise,  will  stagnate 
also.  This  is  the  forlorn  prospect  on  which  the  citizens  of  this  once 
famous  intellectual  centre  are  now  compelled  to  meditate.  And  the 
man  who  makes  k  all  as  clear  as  sunlight  mocks  qjir  helplessness  by 
heading  his  article,  "  The  Battle  of  Ideas  in  Boston." 

But  the  most  significant  feature  of  this  sketch  of  a  battle  without  com- 
batants is  the  impartiality,  or  rather  neutrality,  of  the  reporter.  He 
seems  unable  to  decide  which  army  he  will  join.  His  sympathies,  we 
should  say,  are  with  the  victorious  and  multitudinous  Radicals.  But 
he  assumes  to  have  at  heart  the  interest  of  the  "  Orthodox  Churches," 
and  claims  that  he  has  put  himself  to  all  the  trouble  of  making  an 
inspection  and  printing  a  report,  to  "  warn  them  that  the  enemy  are 
already  in  half  possession  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  must  be  noticeable  to 
both  parties  how  evenly  he  balances  between  them.  Usually  the 
most  dogmatic  of  men,  and  unsparing  in  his  condemnation  of  those 
who  halt  between  two  opinions,  he  has  at  last  fallen  into  the  very  vice 
he  has  been  so  unwilling  to  excuse.  He  loves  the  Radicals,  but  he 
has  a  character  of  Orthodoxy  to  maintain.  What  shall  he  do  ?  Why, 
the  thing  is  easy,  —  write  an  editorial  in  the  interest  of  Radical  reli- 
gion as  a  "warning"  to  his  evangelical  brethren,  and  wind  up  with 
this  tweedledum-tweedledee  generality :  "  The  true  religion  consists  in 
fidelity  to  one's  own  sacred  convictions,  whatever  these»may  be."  Here 
are  your  genuine  Border-State  tactics.  The  professed  allegiance  is  to 
the  old  government,  but  rebellion  gets  all  the  smiles  and  commenda- 
tions. Ah!  Mr.  "Independent,"  this  sort  of  paltering  does  not  become 
you.  Take  a  position.  If  you  are  so  bewitched  with  the  idea  of 
giving  your  "  morning  hours  to  genius,  wit,  and  learning,"  as  to  find 
congenial  spirits  only  in  the  Radical  Club,  stand  forth  and  be  num- 
bered with  Mr.  Sargent's  elect.  "  True  religion  consists  in  fidelity," 
etc.  Politically,  you  can  be  located,  —  at  least  from  week  to  week ; 
but,  theologically,  you  veer  to  every  wind  under  heaven,  and  fly  a  flag 
that  is  as  likely  to  be  saluted  by  Samuel  Johnson  as  by  Prof.  Phelps. 
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If  the  new  generation  of  Orthodox  leaders  is  progressive  and 
wise,  the  same  generation  of  Universalist  leaders  has  endeav- 
ored at  least  to  more  than  make  up  the  loss  to  conservatism  and 
ignorance. 

When  the  Son  of  Mary  is  patronized  by  thiid-rate  pulpit 
lawyers,  it  would  seem  that  t^e  very  stones  in  the  street  would 
cry  out  against  such  offense.  If  he  were  dependent  for  his  final 
place  in  history  on  the  word  of  miserable  charlatans  and  senti- 
mentalists, who  are  "  standing  up  "  for  him  to-day,  it  were  better 
he  had  never  been  born.  But  this  foolish  activity  in  his  behalf 
will  one  day  have  an  end,  and  the  time  come  when  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  remember  that  there  once  lived  a  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth who  taught  in  the  spirit  of  truth. 

The  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School 
this  year  were  of  interest.  The  graduates  did  their  best  to 
grapple  with  pressing  issues.  There  was  little  said  about  "  the 
gospel  of  Christ."  Each  seemed  to  have  profited  by  the  spirit 
Mr.  Weiss  recently  praised  as  exjiibited  in  Jesus,  — "  Ye  have 
heard  it  said,"  etc.,  "  but  /  say  unto  you."  It  was,  by  the  way,  in 
this  connection  that  Mr.  Weiss  made  a  happy  use  of  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  an  early  poem  of  Mr.  Emerson's. 

Set  not  thy  foot  on  graves : 
Care  not  to  strip  the  dead 
Of  his  sad  ornament,  — 
His  myrrh,  and  wine,  and  rings, 
His  sheet  of  lead  and  trophies  buried : 
Go,  get  them  where  he  earned  them  when  alive  ; 
•  As  resolutely  dig  or  dive. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  class,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  inviting  Mr.  Weiss,  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing vote,  to  read  the  Annual  Address. 

We  cannot  forbear  a  word  on  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
singing  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Weiss's  Address.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  very  fine  performance  by  a  church  choir.  But  its 
operatic  dullness  had  nothing  in  harmony  with  the  strains  of 
musical  thought  with  which  the  speaker  had  enchained  the  ears 
of  all  for  an  hour.     One  of  the  Hutchinson  family  might  sit 
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upon  the  white  throne,  and,  inspirit  the  angels  with  the  sweet, 
ringing  tones  of  his  voice.  But  think  of  a  "grand  perform- 
ance "  there  by  one  of  our  fashionable  "  quartettes,"  with  a  bel- 
lowing organ  adding  to  the  confusion.  The  Heavens  would  not 
contain  them !  Why  will  Mr.  Weiss  give  them  encouragement 
on  Eart;h  ?  He  certainly  can  do  so  only  by  courtesy.  But  court- 
esy has  its  limits. 

Americans  appear  to  have  about  as  much  trouble  as  any 
people  in  squaring  their  conduct  with  their  creed  of  equality 
and  fraternity.  It  would  seem  that  a  country  that  deliberately 
planted  itself  on  such  declarations,  instead  of  obstinately  refus- 
ing universal  franchise  and  equality  of  civil  rights,  would  rather 
be  always  alert  for  every  opportunity  to  move  in  these  direc- 
tions. What  surprise  simple-hearted  strangers  —  if  such  there 
be  —  must  have  on  reading  for  the  first  time  the  plain,  unvar- 
nished history  of  the  great  American  Republic.  It  seems  in- 
credible, that,  only  by  great  and  angry  agitations,  by  necessity, 
by  the  arbitrament  of  war,  has  the  nation  moved  forward  in 
the  line  of  its  self-appointed  career.  Now  the  Negro,  the 
Indian,  and  now  Woman,  and  now,  again,  the  Chinaman,  is 
obliged  to  plead  the  nation's  own  doctrines  against  itself 

The  following  speech  made  to  Senators  Wade,  Conkling,  and 
others,  by  Fung  Pah,  a  Chinese  merchant  in  San  Francisco, 
speaks  for  itself,  and  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  straight-for- 
ward statement :  — 

Gentlemen  :  It  gives  me  and  all  Chinese  merchants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco great  pleasure  to  meet  honorable  Senators  and  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  are  made  very  happy  by  seeing 
you  here ;  for  we  can  explain  to  you  our  wishes  and  the  wants  of  our 
people.  Our  government  took  pleasure  in  appointing  an  American 
ambassador  to  make  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers;  and  we  are 
satisfied  with  your  treaty  with  our  nation,  but  want  the  just  protection 
it  promises  us. 

America  is  probably  better  known  to  the  Chinese  people  than  any 
other  country,  because  many  of  our  people  have  lived  here,  and  written 
home  faithful  accounts  of  the  country. 

China  is  a  very  old  nation,  but  our  people  have  learned  many  new 
things  from  Americans..   The  population  of  China  is  very  large,  and 
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intercourse  between  our  countries  will  be  very  intimate  if  we  have  just 
laws  to  protect  us.  You  probably  know  that  we  have  very  rich  mer- 
chants and  bankers  in  China ;  but  we  cannot  advise  them  to  risk  their 
capital  here,  when  their  agent  cannot  testify  ^n  your  courts  :  for,  like 
your  own  capitalists,  they  wish  to  know  that  their  property  is  protected 
and  secure  to  them  before  parting  with  it.  Much  gold  and  silver  is 
hoarded  in  China,  which  might  be  used  profitably  here,  if  the  Chinese 
felt  sure  we  had  full  and  proper  protection. 

We  merchants  have  tried  to  be  honest  and  fair  in  our  dealings  with 
your  merchants  here,  and  have  paid  our  debts  to  Americans  as  scrupu- 
lously as  to  our  own  people.  The  managers  of  some  of  your  largest 
San  Francisco  firms,  engaged  in  trade  with  China,  who  have  trusted  us 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  at  a  time,  without  security,  are 
here  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  We  have  introduced  your  grain 
and  other  American  produce  into  China,  and  labored  to  establish  a 
trade  which,  if  properly  encouraged,  must  prove  of  great  value  to  this 
country.  We  hope  you  will  pass  a  law  doubling  the  government  pay 
to  your  line  of  China  steamers,  and  oblige  them  to  run  each  way  twice 
a  month ;  for  we  feel  certain  that  the  cost  will  be  small  when  compared 
to  the  benefits  your  country  will  receive.  Captain  Eldridge  will  tell 
you  how  much  of  their  freight  and  passage-money  is  paid  by  our  peo- 
ple now ;  and  should  yOu  increase  the  number  of  trips,  we  will  do  all  in 
our  power  to  support  this  line,  and  thus  insure  its  success. 

At  the  banquet  given  in  this  city  before  the  sailing  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican steamship  for  China,  I  made  a  speech  full  of  gratulations  on  the 
commencement  of  this  great  enterprise.  All  Chinese  felt  very  happy, 
because  we  thought  it  would  make  our  nations  better  acquainted ;  and 
we  hoped  you  would;  by  knowing  us,  learn  to  like  us,  and  be  willing  to 
protect  us  from  some  evils  we  now  suffer,  and  which  we  think  unjust 

We  think  your  special  tax,  collected  only  from  Chinese  miners,  is 
not  according  to  our  treaty  with  yoiu-  government.  We  a^e  willing  to 
pay  taxes  cheerfiilly,  when  taxed  equally  with  others.  We  also  think 
the  tax  of  five  dollars  collected  from  each  Chinaman  for  coming  into 
this  state  is  not  right  if  this  is  a  free  country.  But,  most  of  all,  we 
feel  the  want  of  protection  to  life  and  property  when  courts  of  justice 
refuse  our  testimony,  and  thus  leave  us  defenseless  and  unable  to  ob- 
tain justice  for  ourselves  and  often  for  others.  ' 

The  Chinese  who  come  to  California  to  labor  are  poor  men ;  so  our 
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voluntarily.  Some  people  in  California  have  said  we  had  slaves  here, 
but  it  is  not  true.  We  make  men  contribute  from  their  earnings 
enough  to  pay  their  debts,  if  money  has  been  advanced  to  bring  them 
to  this  country. 

China  can  furnish  you  good,  faithful,  industrious  men  to  cultivate 
your  rice  and  cotton  in  your  southern  states,  if  you  wish  to  Employ 
them,  or  to  raise  tea  and  silk  in  California,  if  yoa  will  make  laws  to 
protect  them  and  make  them  feel  safe,  and  insure  them  equal  justice 
with  other  nations,  according  to  their  treaty  with  your  government 

As  a  people  we  wish  to  do  right  and  treat  all  men  well.  If  you  will 
converse  with  my  countrymen  here  to-day,  they  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  wish  to  ask ;  and  we  hope,  on  your  return  to  Washington,  you 
will  speak  favorably  of  us  to  the  United  States  Government 

For  all  Chinese  in  California,  and  the  Chinese  merchants  in  San 
Francisco,  we  welcome  you  here,  and  thank  you  kindly  for  thinking  of 
us  and  honoring  us  with  a  visit  We  have  received  much  kindness 
from  many  excellent  people  in  California,  all  of  which  we  appreciate, 
and  for  which  we  gratefully  tender  our  thanks. 

A  Secession  newspaper,  the  "  Baltimore  Episcopal  Metho- 
dist" floats  the  following  significant  motto,  —  ^^Pereat  Adam! 
Vivat  Jesus  /  " 

The  following  story  is  circulating  in  Orthodox  papers. 

A  little  child,  being  very  weakly  in  body,  was  ordered  a  fresh  egg 
every  morning.     On  one  occasion,  the  supply  of  country  eggs  being 
exhausted,  his  mother  said  to  him  at  the  breakfast-table,  '^  There  is  no 
egg  for  Georgy  this  morning."  The  little  child  paused,  and  looking  up, 
said,  "  Lord !  Georgy ;  negg,  negg ;  Amen."  —  The  mother,  in  astonish- 
ment, said,  "  Well,  we  shall  surely  have  an  egg  to-day,  no  matter  where 
it  comes  from."    No  more  was  thought  of  the  matter,  until  the  mother, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  called  at  the  butcher's  to  purchase  some  meat, 
not  imagining  for  a  moment  that  the  prayer  of  her  infant  boy  would  be 
so  markedly  answered.     The  butcher  said  to  her,  "  Ma'am,  would  you 
be  offended  if  I  were  to  send  up  a  lovely  fresh  egg  for  the  baby?     It  is 
just  laid,  and  I  thought,  as  he  is  delicate,  he  might  like  it"    He  ha<fl 
never  done  anything  like  this  before,  nor  has  he  ever  done  it  since  - 
neither  was  he  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  child  really  needed  the  egg. 
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hearts  might  be  rebuked  ?  Oh !  for  a  more  artless,  childlike  confidence 
in  Him  who  is  the  hearer,  answerer,  and  lover  of  believing  prayer. 

Is  it  a  wonder  the  ways  of  Providence  are  thought  to  be  in- 
scrutable ?  Why  our  heavenly  Father  should  procure  this  egg 
for  "  Georgy,"  and  leave  millions  of  other  beings  in  misery,  is 
a  "  mystery  "  past  finding  out.  If  the  Lord  interferes  thus  in 
one  case,  there  are  thousands  equally  deserving  of  his  attention, 
and  many  a  butcher's  heart  quite  as  accessible.  Is  it  not  indeed 
so? 

THE    SUNDAY  LYCEUM. 

fVcst  Roxhury,  July  6,  1869. 

Editors  of  The  Radical,  —  In  response  to  a  call  for  a  meeting  of 
"  the  friends  of  liberalit}-  of  thought  and  the  advancing  spirit  of  the 
times,"  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  met  in  West  Roxbury, 
Sunday  evening,  July  4.  Among  these  were  many  of  the  parishioners 
of  Theodore  Parker  when  he  commenced  his  heroic  onslaught  upon 
the  bigotry  and  creed-power  of  the  religious  world,  and  they  came  to- 
gether upon  this  occasion  as  if  newly  inspired  for  another  reformatory 
step. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  following  was  read  and  adopted  as  a 
basis  of  action :  — 

.  "  Believing  that  the  people  have  outgrown  the  Church ;  that  its  limitation 
of  creed,  its  worship  of  the  past,  its  conservatism  of  the  present,  and  its 
views  of  the  fiiture,  are  obstacles  rather  than  aids  to  human  ^progress  ;  and, 
Whereas,  we  desire  a  more  profitable  ministration  to  our  wants  than  the 
forms,  beliefs,  and  customs  of  popular  theology  and  its  '*  Sabbath  worship," 
so  called,  can  give  us,  — 

Therefore,  denying  the  authority  of  all  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  of  all  the 
precedents  of  society  to  control  us,  we  hereby  unite  to  establish  and  sustain, 
as  k  means  of  self-culture,  The  West-Roxbury  Sunday  Lyceum,  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  which  shall  be,  absolute  liberality  of  thought,  and  lib- 
erty of  action,  for  each  individual;  and  its  purpose,  the  institution  oi Lec- 
tures^ Concerts^  Readings^  and  Social  Entertainments  conducive  to  our 
spiritual,  intellectual  and  physical  well-being." 

Hoping  to  see  similar  organizations  formed  throughout  the  country, 
we  have  thought  that  the  articles  adopted  at  the  prelhninary  meeting  in 
West  Roxbury,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  might  serve  the  purpose  of  those 
who  desire  to  commence  the  work  in  their  own  locality. 

There  is  a  freshness  and  life  about  the  idea  of  this  Sunday  Lyceum, 
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that  will  meet  with  a  peculiarly  hearty  welcome  from  those  who  have 
outgrown  the  forms  of  churches.  The  breadth  of  freedom  which  such 
a  lyceum  gives  to  the  untrammeled  thought  of  speaker  and  hearer  is 
such  as  can  never  be  wrought  by  any  doctor  of  divinity  or  skillful 
manipulator  of  meeting-house  tactics,  into  the  pulpit  and  the  pews. 

J.  s.  A. 

"The  Boston  Investigator"  has  entered  upon  its  thirty- 
ninth  volume.  It  gives  evidence  of  an  increase  of  strength,  ap- 
pearing in  a  new  dress,  having  also  grown  to  a  goodly  size.  We 
find  the  first  numbers  of  the  new  volume  wide-awake  and  inter- 
esting.   The  editor  writes  as  follows  :  — 

There  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  a  higher,  nobler,  or  greater  work 
than  that  in  which  this  infidel  paper  is  engaged.  Its  whole  end  and 
aim  is  to  benefit  mankind  in  this  world  by  promoting  and  defending  the 
teachings  of  nature  and  reason,  and  exposing  and  destroying  (as  far  as 
may  be)  whatever  is  contrary  thereto.  Hence  it  is  fi-iendly  .to  free 
thought,  free  speech,  firee  discussion,'  and  liberality,  wherever  and  by 
whomsoever  practiced ;  and  at  war  only  with  bigotry,  intolerance,  su- 
perstition, priestcraft,  and  the  evils  which  follow  in  their  train.  No 
mission  of  more  transcendent  importance,  of  more  vital  magnitude, 
was  ever  promulgated  by  the  press ;  and  therefore,  in  presenting  a  wider 
field  for  its  advocacy  and  diffusion,  we  hope  to  be  assisted  and  encour- 
aged by  those  friends  whose  views  are  in  harmony  with  our  own. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Standard,"  Wendell  Phillips  re- 
flects a  growing  sentiment  as  regards  the  system  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. The  article  is  titled  "The  Bloody  South."  Of  the 
two  methods  of  civilizing  that  country,  he  urges  "  The  Peter-the- 
Great  method  "  instead  of  the  "  Methuselah  method  of  Universal 
SuflFrage  and  Universal  Amnesty." . 

To  quote : — 

Niagara  will  eat  its  way  back,  and  become  only  a  boiling  rapid,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  will  double  their  coral  reefs,  in  another  thousand 
years.  So  there  is  no  need  for  those  whom  the  noise  of  one,  or  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  other,  disturb,  to  trouble  themselves  about  it^ 
provided  they  can  wait.  The  samie  thing  is  true  of  the  South ;  and 
Northern  editors,  who  are  only  vexed  that  the  subject  will  not  settle  it- 
self quietly  out  of  their  way,  can  bear  this  delay  much  more  content- 
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edly  than  the  Southern  loyalists  who  cannot  travel  home  without  being 
shot.  The  impatience  of  these  last  is  truly  annoying  to  Northern  edi- 
tors these  hot  months. 

Again :  — 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  Peter  had  given  to  his  keeping  a  Riissia 
almost  as  barbarous  as  the  South  is,  or  as  England  was  a  thousand 
years  ago.  He  determined  to  bring  it  up  to  the.  level  of  European 
civilization  in  the  space  of  a  single  life.  This  he  accomplished.  By  a 
code  of  laws  and  a  series  of  measures,  dictated  by  sagacious  despotism, 
and  inexorably  enforced,  he  schooled  Russia  into  obedience,  and  accus- 
tomed her  to  the  restraints  of  civil  life.  He  made  life  safe,  and,  guar- 
anteeing to  property  and  trade  adequate  protection,  he  called  into  full 
activity  the  industrial  energy  of  the  empire.  If  he  had  been  sagacious 
enough  to  go  one  step  further,  and  let  despotism  develop  into  consti- 
tutional government,  Russia  would  have  stood  to-day  in  the  van  of 
Europe. 

"  Ah  J "  says  the  puling  sentimentalist,  —  who  saw  nothing  of  special 
importance  in  Andersonville,  but  sickened  over  the  sufferings  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis*s  imprisonment, — 

Could  bear  to  look  on  torture. 

But  dared  not  look  on  war,  — 

As  Macaulay  sings,  —  "  Ah !  this  is  despotism. "  Of  course  it  is ;  the 
despotism  of  war,  of  the  camp,  which  the  rebel  South  still  needs. 
Despotism  is  always  "  the  baby-step  of  civilization."  The  South  is  in 
no  different  condition  from  any  other  barbarous  community.  Who  ex- 
pects to  see  republics  start  into  being  among  the  cannibal  Feejees  ?  I 
would  no  more  waste  civil  rights  on  the  rebels  of  Texas  and  Georgia, 
than  I  would  try  adders  by  a  jury. 

I  am  a  Republican  in  the  matter  of  grown-up  men  and  women. 
They  are  to  govern  themselves,  and  be  governed  by  reason.  In  the 
matter  of  children,  before  the  reasoning  power  develops,  and  of  brutes 
who  do  not  possess  it,  I  am  a  despot.  They  are  to  be  governed  by 
will,  not  by  argument.  Rarey's  system  is  one  of  the  wisest  kindness. 
He  first  makes  the  horse  feel  m3xCs  power,  —  this  is  the  epoch  of  des- 
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We  receive,  among  our  exchanges,  a  small,  weekly,  eight-page 
paper  from  Paris,  entitled  "  La  Libre  Conscience,"  which  we 
examine  with  considerable  interest,  on  account  of  the  breadth 
and  liberality  of  its  purpose,  which  render  it,  in  a  measure,  a 
co-laborer  of  The  Radical.  Its  aim  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing sentences  at  the  head  of  its  columns  :  "  Free  Investigation. 
Reason.  Conscience.  Individual  Autonomy.  Rational  and  Pro- 
gressive Religion  based  upon  Intuition.  Union  of  Sentiment 
and  Reason.  Free  Moral  Union."  In  its  list  of  contributors 
are  the  names,  Henri  Martin,  Victor  Hugo,  Eugene  Despois, 
C.  Lebnin.  We  give  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  leader 
for  April  10,  by  the  editor,  Henri  Carle. 

In  religious  associations,  as  in  every  other  organization,  there  are 
two  poles — the  individual  and  the  collective  whole.  On  one  hand,  the 
rights  of  the  individual  must  be  recognized,  and  held  sacred ;  on  the 
other,  the  individual  must  be  assimilated  with  the  mass :  without  this, 
there  is  no  society. 

The  difficult  point,  delicate  in  the  extreme  in  religious  organizations, 
is  to  respect  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  conscience,  while  realizing 
the  moral  union  for  the  mass.  Protestantism  has  almost  sacrificed  one 
of  these  terms,  the  whole :  it  is  the  antithesis  of  Catholicism,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  has  annihilated  the  individual  for  the  mass. 

The  most  striking  symbol  of  Protestantism  is  Robinson  Crusoe  in 
his  desert  island,,  without  other  liens  to  humanity  than  the  Bible.  The 
highest  expression  of  Catholicism  would  be  4  Gregory  VII.  who  had 
completely  succeeded  in  realizing  his  plan  of  universal  domination, 
planting  his  foot  on  the  heads  both  of  the  people  and  its  rulers,  in  the 
name  of  an  authority  which  he  would  pretend  to  hold  from  God  alone. 
Both* equally  misconceptions!  Between  these  two  quicksands,  reli- 
gious philosophy  has  indicated  the  true  goal  to  be  reached,  — a  complete 
society,  in  which  man,  in  which  the  individual,  is  complete. 

Then  there  would  be  a  truly  rational  religious  society,  comformable 
to  the  ideal,  in  which  the  autonomy  of  individual  consciences  would 
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parlicular  tradition/  In  speaking  of  the  "  Universal  History  "  of  Bos- 
suet,  M.  Cousin  has  said,  with  great  good  sense,  that  the  Judea-Chris- 
tian  tradition  is,  of  all  exclusive  ones,  the  wildest ;  but,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  it  is  but  an  exclusive  point  of  view. 

For  Protestants,  non-orthodox  even,  Christ  seems  to  rest  always,  in 
spite  of  some  less  narrow  aspirations,  the  divine  model,  and  the  only 
way  and  the  life :  it  is  by  Christ  alone  that  the  universe  comes  to  God. 
Thus  for  an  ideal  is  substituted  a  fact.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  pre- 
tended advantage  in  presenting  the  rule  of  life  in  a  concrete  fact ;  a 
living  one,  which  seizes  upon  the  imaginations  an<J  the  hearts  of  men. 
Nothing,  surely,  can  be  better,  if  the  ideal  is  not  to  suffer  any  detrac- 
tion. But  is  not  this,  on  thorough  reflection,  an  inferior  process  of 
culture,  adapted  to  the  uninstructed  massed?  In  exact  ratio  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  population  the  power  of  facts  over  ideas  dimin-' 
ishes :  it  is  by  the  light  of  the  ideal  that  facts  are  more  and  niore 
judged.  The  law  is  daily  more  directly  deduced  from  the  reason  and 
the  conscience.  Modem  thought  seeks  more  and  more  this  direction  ; 
and  thus  it  abandons  particular  traditions,  to  re-enforce  itself  with  the 
human  and  universal. 


The  best  literary  weekly  paper  in  this  country,  "  The  Round 
Table,"  has  just  failed,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  has 
been  merged  in  "  The  Citizen."  This  failure  is  a  new  disgrace 
to  America,  and  adds  another  witness  to  the  host  already  against 
us,  as  a  reading  and  thinking  people.  We  read  enough,  —  we 
gorge  ourselves  with  daily  papers.  In  all  our  public  and  circu- 
lating libraries,  "Tales"  and  "Romances"  are  duplicated  and 
renewed  and  re-bound  without  end.  Story-tracts  and  Dime 
Novels  are  published  by  tens  of  thousands ;  but  the  books  of  real 
worth  in  our  libraries  only  accumulate  dust,  while  papers  of  high 
literary  merit,  scholarly,  free  of  party  or  commercial  bias,  like 
•'  The  Round  Table,"  eke  out  a  brief  existence  and  fail.  Eng- 
land supports  a  half-dozen  first-class  Magazines  to  our  —  none. 

We  would  draw  no  ereneral  comparisons  between  ourselves 
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"  Why  don't  you  have  a  story  in  your  paper  f  "  —  "  Catit  you  get 
Beecher  to  write  for  you  ?  "  —  "  /  take  your  journal  because  I  wish 
to  encourage  you,  but  I  doritget  time  to  read  it!'  —  "  The  ideas  in 
your  paper  are  good;  but  catit  you  get  writers  who  will  put  them  in 
a  more  taking  way  ?  "  —  "  Your  magazine  makes  me  think!' 

And  so  writers  who  write  for  a  living  practice  what  they  call 
"  a  ten-minute  pace,"  which  means  that  they  give  just  ten  minutes' 
thought  to  what  they  write.  This  condition  of  the  press  will 
continue,  of  course,  until  the  people  demand  somewhat  better ; 
and  they  will  do  that  when  they  realize  that  money-making  is 
not  entitled  to  the  whole,  nor  to  half,  of  their  active  lifetime. 

Carl  Wrensler's  Report  "  From  the  Country  "  will  be  con- 
tinued next  month. 

We  had  hoped  to  make  a  report  of  the  Free  Religious  Anni- 
versary this  month.  But  as  we  are  promised  the  official  Report, 
from  which  to  make  our  extracts  of  speeches,  at  an  early  date, 
we  conclnde  to  wait. 

Mr.  Weiss's  recent  Address  at  Cambridge  will,  appear  in  the 
next  Radical. 

Brigham  Young  thus  dictates  "  woman's  rights  "  in  Utah  :  — 

"  Now,  sisters,  go  forthwith  and  get  you  an  acre  of  land,  and  get  the 
bishops  and  the  brethren  to  fence  it  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception 
of  the  trees :  and  go  and  help  them ;  but  be  sure  to  wear  a  broad- 
brimmed  tikt  while  doing  it,  so  as  not  to  get  tanned  with  the  sun  and 
wind.  Go,  too,  and  raise  silk.  You  can  do  it,  and  those  who  cannot 
set  themselves  to  work  we  will  set  them  to  gathering  straw,  and  making 
straw  hats  and  straw  bonnets ;  we  will  set  others  to  work  gathering 
willows,  and  others  to  making  baskets ;  we  will  set  others  to  gathering 
flags  and  rushes,  and  to  making  mats,  and  bottoming  chairs,  and  mak- 
ing carpets." 
II    . 
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The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.  St.  Louis:  J.  T.  Harris. 
1869. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  witness  the  encouragement  given  to  philosophical  stud- 
ies in  this  country,  as  evidenced  in  the  growth  of  this  journal.  No.  i,  Vol. 
iii.,  app'ears  in  a  new  form,  with  large,  handsome  type,  and  has  an  inviting 
table  of  contents.  It  opens  with  Mr.  Kroeger's  translation  of  the  "  Intro- 
duction "  to  Fichte*s  "  New  Exposition  of  The  Science  of  Knowledge."  Mrs. 
Martling  translates  an  **  Analysis  of  Hegel's  -Esthetics,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
Benard.  "  The  Sentences  of  Porphyry  the  Philosopher  "  is  translated  by 
Thomas  Davidson  from  the  Greek.  One  could  wish  that  Mr.  Davidson 
might  do  all  the  translating  into  English  that  is  to  be  done,  both  for  the  au- 
thor's sake  and  the  reader's.  His  work  is  simply  admirable.  He  also  has  a 
fine  translation  of  Leibnitz  on  Platonic  enthusiasm."  The  original  article  is 
an  essay  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Art  Society  on  "  The  Last  Judgment,"  as 
painted  by  Michael  Angelo,  by  J.  T.  Harris,  the  editor.  This  article  is  pro- 
nounced by  some  to  be  superior,  as  a  work  of  art-criticism,  to  anything  that 
has  hitherto  appeared  in  the  English  language.  This  may  be  high  praise, 
yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  not  deserved.  Mr.  Harris  presents  "  the 
content "  of  the  picture  at  the  close  of  this  essay  as  follows :  —     ^ 

What  is  the  content  of  this  picture  as  a  work  of  Art  ?  How  shalf  we 
state  its  significance  to  the  Heart  in  the  terms  of  the  thinking  Reason .? 

We  have  presented  to  us  in  this  work  the  "supreme  moment "  of  the  life 
of  humanity. 

Every  work  of  Art  must  seize  the  supreme  moment  of  the  collision  it  pro- 
fesses to  depict.  These  collisions  may  be  of  more  or  less  general  impor- 
tance. In  Christ's  life,  we  have  three  grand  moments  adapted  to  the  highest 
Art,  passing  by  the  birth  and  the  minor  situations  which  have  been  used  so 
frequently  by  Romantic  Art.  These  are  the  Crucifixion,  the  Ascension,  the 
Transfiguration.  Mediation  is  the  general  significance  of  his  life  ;  that  man 
may,  by  self-renunciation  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  particular  for  the  general,  el- 
evate himself  above  the  finite.  He  dies,  that  all  may  be  saved.  In  the  Cru- 
cifixion, this  is  seized  in  its  most  negative  phase  ;  in  the  Ascension,  in  its 
most  abstract  one  ^  while  the  Transfiguration  gives  us  the  concretest  phase. 
In  it  we  have  exhibited  to  us  the  elevation  of  the  human  to  the  divine.  Ra- 
phael has  chosen  this  as  the  theme  of  his  greatest  work,  and  reached  therein 
the  highest  plastic  phase  of  Romantic  Art.  The  other  scenes  in  Christ's 
life  from  his  birth  to  his  death  are  also  proper  subjects  for  Romantic  Art, 
but  not  for  such  a  form  of  art  as  we  call  the  highest  They  are  fragmen- 
tary. 

Michael  Angelo  passes  by  all  subordinate  scenes,  and  seizes  at  once  the 
supreme  moment  of  all  History ;  of  the  very  world  itself,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains. This  is  the  vastest  attempt  that  the  Artist  can  make,  and  is  the  same 
that  Dante  has  ventured  in  the  Divina  Commedia. 

In  Religion,  we' seize  the  absolute  truth  as  a  process  going  on  in  Time : 
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the  deeds  of  humanity  are  judged  "  after  the  end  of  the  world."  After  death 
Dives  goes  to  torments,  and  Lazarus  to  the  realm  of  the  blest.  In  this  su- 
preme moment  all  worldly  distinctions  fall  away,  and  the  naked  soul  stands 
before  Eternity  with  naught  save  the  pure  essence  of  its  deeds  to  rely  upon. 
All  souls  are  equal  before  God  so  feir  as  mere  worldly  eminence  is  concerned. 
Their  inequality  rests  solely  upon  the  degree  that  they  have  realized  the 
Eternal  will  by  their  own  choice. 

But  this  dogma,  as  it  is  held  in  the  Christian  Religion,  is  not  merely  a  dog- 
ma :  it  is  the  deepest  of  speculative  truths.  As  such,  it  is  seized  by  Dante 
and  Michael  Angelo;  and  in  this  universal  form  everyone  must  recognize 
it  if  he  would  free  it  from  all  narrowness  and  sectarianism.  The  point  oF 
view  is  this :  The  whole  world  is  seized  at  once  under  the  form  of  Eter- 
nity :  all  things  are  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms.  Every  deed  is  seen 
through  the  perspective  of  its  own  consequences.  Hence  every  human  be- 
ing under  the  iniluence  of  any  one  of  the  deadly  sins  —  Anger,  Lust,  Ava- 
rice, Intemperance,  Pride,  Envy,  and  Indolence  —  is  being  dragged  down 
into  the  Interno  just  as  Michael  Angelo  has  depicted.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  one  who  practices  the  cardinal  virtues  —  Prudence,  Justice,  Temper- 
ance, and  Fortitude — is  elevating  himself  towards  celestial  clearness.    ^ 

If  any  one  will  study  Dante  carefully,  he  will  find  that  the  punishments  of 
the  Inferno  are  emblematical  of  the  very  states  of  mind  one  experiences 
when  under  the  inllupnce  of  the  passion  -there  punished.  To  find  the  pun- 
ishment for  any  given  sin,  Dante  looks  at  the  state  of  mind  which  it  causes 
in  the  sinner,  and  gives  it  its  appropriate  emblem. 

The  angry  and  sullen  are  plunged  underneath  deep  putrid  mud,  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  anger.  It  we  try  to  understand 
a  profound  truth,  or  to  get  into  a  spiritual  trame  of  mind,  when  terribly  en- 
raged, we  shall  see  ourselves  in  putrid  mud,  and  breathing  its  thick,  suffoca- 
ting exhalations.  So,  too,  those  who  3deld  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  are 
blown  about  in  thick  darkness  by  violent  winds.  The  avaricious  carry 
heavy  weights  ;  the  intemperate  suffer  the  eternal  rain  of  foul  water,  hail, 
and  snow  (dropsy,  dyspepsia,  delirium  tremens,  gout,  apoplexy,  &c.). 

So  Michael  Angelo  m  this  picture  has  seized  tilings  m  their  essential  na- 
ture :  he  has  pierced  through  the  shadows  of  time,  and  exhibited  to  us  atone 
view  the  world  of  humanity  as  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  as  it  is  in  its  ulti- 
mate analysis.  Mortals  are  there,  not  as  they  seem  to  themselves  or  to  their 
companions,  but  as  they  are  whea  measured  by  the  absolute  standard, 
the  final  destiny  of  spirit.  -  This  must  recommend  the  work  to  all  men  of 
all  times,  whether  one  holds  to  this  or  that  theological  creed ;  for  it  is  the 
last  judgment  in  the  sense  that  it  i#  the  ultimate  or  absolute  estimate 
to  be  pronounced  upon  each  deed,  and  the  question  of  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment of  any  individual  is  not  necessarily  brought  into  account.  Ever- 
lasting punishment  is  the  true  state  of  all  who  persist  in  the  commission  of 
those  sins.  The  sins  are  indissolubly  bound  up  in  pain.  Through  all  time 
anger  shall  bring  with  it  the  '*  putrid  mud  "  condition  of  the  soul ;  the  indul- 
gence of  lustful  passions,  the  stormy  tempest,  and  spiritual  night ;  intemper- 
ance, the  pitiless  rain  of  hail,  snow,  and  foul  water.  The  wicked  sinner — so 
far  forth  and  so  long  as  he  is  a  sinner  —  shall  be  tormented  forever  ;  for*  we 
are  now  and  always  m  Eternity.  "  Every  one  of  us,"  as  Carlyle  says,  "  is  a 
Ghost  Sweep  away  the  Illusion  of  Time ;  glance  from  the  near  moving 
cause  to  its  far-distant  mover ;  compress  the  threescore  years  into  three 
minutes,  —  are  we  not  spirits  that  are  shaped  into  a  body,  into  an  Ap-  * 
pearance,  and  that  fade  away  again  into  air  and  invisibility.'^  We  start 
out  of  Nothingness,  take  figure,  and  are  apparitions :  round  us,  as  round 
the  veriest  spectre,  is  Eternity ;  and  to  Eternity  minutes  are  as  years  and 
sons.      Tones  of  love  and  faith,  like  the  songs  of  b^atifi^d  souls,  com6 
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as  from  celestial  harp-strings.  And  again  we  squeak  and  gibber  (in 
our  discordant  screech-owlish  debatings  and  recriminatings) ;  and  glide 
bodeful  and  feeble  and  fearful ;  or  uproar  and  revel  in  our  mad  Dance  of 
the  Dead,  —  till  the  scent  of  the  morning  air  summons  us  to  our  still  home, 
and  dreamy  night  becomes  awake  and  day.  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with  the 
steel  host  that  yelled  in  fierce  battle-shouts  at  Issus  andf  Arbela ;  Napoleon, 
with  his  Moscow  retreats  and  Austerlitz  campaigns,  —  were  they  other  than 
the  veriest  spectre  hunt,  which  has  now  (with  its  howling  tumult  that  made 
night  hideous)  flitted  away  ?  Ghosts !  there  are  nigh  a  thousand  million 
wdking  the  earth  openly  at  noontide  ;*  sofne  half  a  hundred  have  arisen  in 
it)  some  half  a  hundred  have  vanished  from  it,  some  half  a  hundred  have 
risen  in  it,  ere  thy  watch  ticks  twice. 

"  We  are  in  very  deed  ghosts  !  These  limbs,  this  stormy  force,  this  life- 
blood  with  its  burning  passion,  —  they  are  dust  and  shadow ;  a  shadow-sys- 
tem gathered  round  our  Me;  wherein,  through  some  moments  or  years,  the 
Divine  Essence  is  to  be  revealed  in  the  Flesh.  Thus,  like  a  God-created, 
ifire-breathing  spirit-host,  we  emerge  from  the  Inane,  haste  stormfully 
across  the  astonished  earth,  and  plunge  again  into  the  Inane.^* 

Thus  by  the  Divine  Purpose  of  the  Universe  —  by  the  Absolute  —  every 
deed  is  seen^in  its  true  light,  in  the  entire  compass  ot  its  effects.  Just  as  we 
strive  in  our  human  laws  to  establish  justice  by  turning  back  upon  the  crim- 
inal the  effects  of  his  deeds,  so  in  fact,  when  placed  "  under  the  form  of  Eter- 
nity," all  deeds  do  return  to  the  doer  ;  and  this  is  the  final  adjustment,  the 
"  end  of  all  things,"  —  it  is  the  Last  Judgment.  And  this  judgment  is 
now  and  is  always  the  only  actual  Fact  in  the  world. 

Essays,  Philosophical  AND  Theological.    By  James  Martineau.    Vol. 
II.     Boston:  W.  V.  Spencer.     1868. 

This  second  volume  of  Mr.  Marti neau's  Essays  has  remained  too  long 
unnoticed  by  us.  Mr.  Spencer  puts  readers  under  obligations  to  him  for  the 
publication  of  this  book  in  a  form  so  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  discus- 
sions. 

Mr.  Martineau  seems  adequate  to  the  examination  of  all  the  themes  which 
he  undertakes  to  write  about.  He  has  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  different 
*  systems  of  philosophical  thought,  from  Plato  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and 
frequently  makes  such  statements  of  distinctions  as  throw  new  light  upon  the 
subjects  involved.  This  can  be  sAn,  for  instance,  in  the  essay  upon  the 
physics  and  metaphysics  of  Plato,  where,  in  criticising  Mr.  Grote's  book 
upon  some  Platonic  doctrines,  he  corrects  a  very  common  error  of  the  mod- 
ern judgment,  that  implies  too  great  a  literalness  in  Plato's  symbolic  lan- 
guage respecting  the  physics  of  the  universe.  Mr.  Martineau  also  shows 
that  Plato,  in  the  discussion  of  the  high  questions  concerning  the  origin  of 
spiritual  life,  is  sometimes  dialectic,  and  sometimes  mythical  or  symbolic, 
and  that  the  language  of  his  latter  style  is  read  too  prosaically.  We  impute 
to  Plato  a  mythology  which  is  only  the  last  resort  of  his  idealizing ;  and  we 
pretend  to  find  a  deliberate  statement  of  doctrine  in  these  poetic  exigencies. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  volume  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau writes  from  knowledge  at  first-hand.  To  every  theme  he  brings  an 
adequate  scholarship  that  has  been  amassed  before  the  theme  is  touched, 
fie  is  not  an  ordinary  reviewer,  whose  acquaintance  with  a  particular  sub- 
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ject  is  first  derived  from  the  book  that  he  would  notice.  But  the  book  only 
draws  from  him,  in  pure  electric  expression,  the  condensation  of  a  lifetime. 
And  we  follow  his  assurance,  as  it  ventures  through  these  various  themes, 
with  a  sense  that  we  really  have  a  guide,  and  not  a  stumbling  comrade. 

We  meet  occasionally  something  that  we  think  is  the  £ault  of  a  rather  de- 
nominational view  of  religion  ;  something  touched  with  a  clerical  color,  and 
not  in  harmony  with  a  pure  philosophical  method.  We  venture,  for  instance, 
to  quote  from  page  198  the  following  stricture  upon  Mr.  Kingsley,  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  an  unconscious  criticism  upon  himself:  "  Nor  can  we  un- 
derstand how  any  one  whose  creed  is  wide  enough  to  take  Socrates  as  a 
proper  type  of  method  in  religious  thought,  and  Who  knows  how  to  oppose 
him  to  the  sophists  and  atheists  of  his  day,  can  refuse  to  feel  the  presence 
of  a  deep  and  noble  religion  in  Theodore  Parker  and  Francis  Newman,  or 
can  condescend  to  suppress  the  contrast  which  separates  them  from  Emer- 
son." We  are  at  first  disposed  to  say  that  a  man  must  be  destitute  of  re- 
ligion in  order  to  fail  to  see  it  in  Emerson.  But  we  remember  what  is  the 
effect  'of  a  clerical  training  upon  minds  that  are  religious  also.  What 
is  the  contrast  between  Parker  and  Newman,  and  Emerson?  Do  the 
former  have  a  warmer  ethical  disposition,  or  a  devouter  technicality  ?  or  do 
they  discuss  subjects  that  are  distinctively  religious?  Even  if  they  do, 
their  spiritual  ability  is  still  rooted  in  the  same  ground  which  feeds  the 
grave  and  lofty  general  writing  of  Emerson ;  for  there  can  be  no  other  root 
of  religion  but  a  recognition  of  Infinite  Spirit,  of  perfect  law  and  purpose, 
and  of  the  moral  sense.  The  rest  is  due  to  temperamental  expression,  and 
to  the  build  of  persons. 

Will  our  readers  find  any  aptness  to  the  subject  in  these  verses  from 
Goethe's  "  West-Easterly  Divan  "  ? 

OPEN  SECRET. 

They  have  called  thee,  holy  Haiiz, 

Poet  of  the  mystic  tongue ; 
But  not  one  of  these  word-scholars 

From  that  word  its  sense  hath  wrung. 

Thou  dost  pass  with  them  for  mystic, 

Since  't  is  folly  that  ihty^  claim 
As  thy  meaning ;  thus  their  muddy 

Wine  retailing  in  thy  name. 

As  they  cannot  understand  thee, 

Mystic  clear  thou  art  indeed  ; 
Thou,  the  blest,  but  not  the  pious  ; 

This  they  never  will  concede. 

J.   W. 
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for  a  long  time  ;  and  it  is  written  in  such  true  feeling,  and  with  a  style  and 
method  that  are  superior  without  being  too  far  off  for  die  younr^,  lliat  the  old 
will  take  pleasure  in  it. 

There  is  first  a  "  Preface  for  Children  who  care  to  Learn,"  in  which  Mrs. 
Dall. describes  her  early  experiences  at  the  South,  when  she  went  to  live 
there  with  slavery  in  full  force  and  credit  Her  pithy  discoveries,  which  led 
to  hatred  of  the  patriarchal  arrangement,  are  given  with  simplicity,  and  many 
a  touch  of  local  color  sets  off  the  scenes.  So  it  is  in  the  story  of  Patty, 
who  is  taken  down  South,  fresh  from  Boston  notions,  and  learns  the  differ- 
ences of  scenery,  flowers,  and  trees,  habits  of  living  and  thinking.  Every- 
thing has  been  put  upon  a  new  basis  since  the  war;  but  Mrs.  Dall  preserves, 
in  a  delightful  way,  the  old  landscapes.  Her  descriptions  of  the  interiors  of 
fine  old  houses,  5f  their  historical  furniture  and  pictures,  are  very  good. 

Patty  must  be  a  very  bright  girl  if  she  said  all  the  quaint  and  striking 
things  that  are  attributed  to  her  in  a  way  that  savors  of  actual  recoUectidn. 
But  we  don't  know.  Mrs.  Dall  is  as  bright  as  Patty,  and  we  have  our  sus- 
picions. At  any  rate,  the  scenes  are  lively  or  tender,  at  her  will ;  and  she 
must  clearly  receive  the  credit  of  having  written  a  book  for  chjldren  which 
Mrs.  Stowe  could  not  do  better.  Sunday-school  superintendents  must  look 
into  it  J.  w. 

Tale  of  a  Physician  ;  or,  The  Seeds  and  Fruits  of  Crime.  By  A.  J. 
Davis.    Boston :  William  White  &  Co. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  reformers  have  been  those  who  have  skill- 
fully woven  their  reform  theories  into  an  interesting  narrative,  in  which  the 
evils  they  contend  against  are  portrayed  in  all  their  hideousness,  and  the 
efficient  remedy  which  reaches  the  very  root  of  the  evil  is  successfiilly  ap- 
plied. The  ordinary  reader,  who  would  yawn  over  a  dry  disquisition,  and 
speedily  close  the  book,  is  interested,  first  in  the  story,  and  eventually  in 
the  reform  it  advocates. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  this  book,  tries  his  hand  at  this,  to  him,  new  style ;  and,  in 
the  main,  with  good  success.  The  facts  which  he  takes  as  the  foundation  of 
his  story  are  "  stranger  than  fiction,"  and  yet  there  is  something  very  life- 
like and  real  about  it  His  theory  is,  that  crime  is,  to  a  great  extent,  pro- 
genital  in  its  inception ;  and  that  the  remedy,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  ante- 
natal in  its  application.  Vicious  or  thoughtless  parents  sow  the  seeds  of 
crime  in  the  very  constitution  of  their  children ;  of  which,  by  and  by,  society 
reaps  the  bitter  fi*uitage. 

This  is  radical  truth,  and  very  important  to  be  considered.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  Liberal-Christian  theory,  that  all  men  are  bom  angels,  is  as 
false  as  the  Orthodox,  that  they  are  born  devils.  Let  parents  understand 
that  if  they  wish  to  have  children  who  shall  prove  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse, 
to  themselves  and  to  society,  they  must  begin  aright,  and  live  daily  accord- 
ing to  the  unalterable  laws  of  mental  and  physical  health. 

As  in  the  progeny  of  cousins,  or  others  who  suffer  firom  the  same  bodily 
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infirmity,  the  constitutional  weakness  is  sure  to  appear  in  an  intensified 
form,  so,  in  the  children  of  parents  who  become  sensual  or  criminal  by  a 
habit  which  has  the  force  of  a  second  nature,  that  vice  or  crime  is  very 
sure  to  present  a  fearful  development. 

When  both  the  father  and  mother  have  "  eaten  sour  grapes  "  daily  and 
incessantly,  it  cannot  be  but  that  "  the  children's  teeth  "  are  set  fearfully 
"  on  edge.''  j.  L.  h. 

The  Question  Settled.  A  Careful  Comparison  of  Biblical  and  Modern 
Spiritualism.  By  Moses  Hull.  Boston  :  William  White  &  Co.  1869. 
Moses  Hull  is  a  busy  man.  More,  he  can  accomplish  a  greater  amount 
of  work  in  a  given  time  than  most  men,  if  this  book  may  bd^  witness. 
"  The  Question  Settled  ;  a  careful  Comparison,"  &c. ;  "  Prepared  amid  the 
clash  of  spirituaharms,"  —  he  says  in  his  preface. 

"  It  has  all  been  written  and  re-written  inside  of  eight  weeks,  while  lec- 
turing, preaching,  debating,  editing  a  journal,  answering  correspondents,  &c. 
It  has  been  written  in  the  cars,  in  hotels,  boarding-houses,  depots,  and  sit- 
ting-rooms ;  in  £eict,  under  varying  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  life  of 
an  Itinerant." 

The  reader  should  not  be  surprised,  after  reading  this  confession,  if  he  did 
not  find  Mr.  Hull  equal  to  all  his  title  promises.  We  cannot  say.  Having 
but  little  interest  in  the  "  Bible  argument,"  we  have  not  followed  even  so  wide- 
awake a  writer  as  Mr.  Hull  far  in  that  direction.  Glancing  along,  we  come 
upon  a  conversation  he  has  had  with  a  Baptist  minister  up  in  Canada ;  the 
upshot  of  which  is,  Mr.  Hull  shows  the  minister  that  all  the  texts  he  relies 
on  to  prove  immortality  prove  also  the  facts  of  Spiritualism,  and  draws  from 
him  a  confession  that  his  belief  rests  not  on  texts,  but  actual  knowledge, 
such  as  the  following :  — 

"  Last  Saturday  I  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  d^ng  sister.  While  we 
were  watching  for  the  last  breath,  she  suddenly  brightened  up,  and  said, 
*  See  them  I  do  you  see  ? '  —  *  See  what  ? '  I  saiti.  *  There  is  my  sister,  and 
one  who  I  guess  is  Jesus :  they  have  come  for  me.'  Saying  this,  she  ex- 
pired. Now,  I  cannot  think  this  all  deception.  God  is  too  good  to  let  one 
who  has  trusted  him  all  the  days  of  her  life  die  so  deceived." 

"  That  is  Spiritualism,"  says  Mr.  Hull. 

Not  to  be  too  critical,  but  to  suggest  a  doubt,  it  might  be  questioned 
whether  the  minister's  "proof"  was  really  much  better  than  his  "  texts."  He 
says,  "  /  know  man  is  immortaV^  He  knowsy  because  "  a  dying  sister  " 
said  she  saw  her  sister  and  Jesus  who  had  come  for  her ;  and  he  thinks  God 
is  too  good  to  deceive  her  afler  she  has  trusted  him  all  her  days.  Of  course 
it  would  be  folly  to  say  the  lady  did  not  see  her  sister,  and  some  one  she 
guessed  was  Jesus.  Yet  her  saying  so  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  proof 
that  her  vision  was  a  reality.  She  may  have  been  mistaken.  As  to  God's 
being  "  too  good,"  etc.,  in  view  of  all  the  experie^nces  mankind  has  had,  it 
appears  to  be  a  somewhat  difficult  question  to  settle.  It  would  take  a  pretty 
wise  man  to  say  precisely  what  course  the  goodness  of  God  should  take. 
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We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  his  saints  -are  oftenest  disappointed  in 
him,  and  find  their  surest  refuge  to  be  in  the  sentiment,  '*  Though  he  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  him.'* 

We  judge  that  Mr.  Hull's  book  is  mainly  designed  for  the  Orthodox 
world,  and  to  that  class  'of  inquirers  we  resign  it  s.  H.  M. 

Realities  of  Irish  Life.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.     1869. 

This  book  has  excited  considerable  interest,  and  deserves,  we  think,  all 
the  praise  it  has  received.  We  hieartily  second  the  wish,  which  the  "  West- 
minster Review"  expresses,  that  everybody  will  read  it.  Besides  being 
extremely  •well- written,  and  intensely  interesting,  it  is  sure,  if  read  exten- 
sively, to  exert  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  the  way  of  ameliorating  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  people  whom  it  describes.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  America,  where  pride  of  race  engenders  almost  as  much  hatred  of 
the  Irish  as  of  the  Negro.  And  "  No.  Irish  need  apply  "  is  a  phrase  of  in- 
sult almost  as  common  as  *'  nigger :  "  but  it  is  a  much  better  book  for  Eng- 
land, where  injustice  towards  this  people  is  ordained  by  law,  and  encouraged 
by  the  Church ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  first  edition  was  English. 
If  the  author's  account  of"  The  Potato  Rot,"  and  the  stories  of  "  Mary  Shea," 
and  "Alice  McMahon,"  will  not  soften  hatred  of  the  Irish  ;  or  if  Mr.  Trench's 
success  as  agent,  in  administering  justice,  and  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people  by  mild  and  humane  measures,  after  threat  and  mercilessness  had 
proved  unavailing,  do  not  modify  the  conduct  of  England  towards  Ireland,  — 
then  the  English  people  are  a  hard-hearted  and  bigoted  race  indeed.  Al- 
though these  sketches  support  in  a  measure  the  general  opinion  that  the 
Irish  are  superstitious  and  ignorant,  and  may  be  easily  excited  to  acts  of 
fierce  revenge,  they  also  testify  to  their  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  influ- 
ence of  good  will,  and  to  their  ambition  to  better  their  condition.  The 
author  has  abstained,  probably  wisely,  from  expressing  any  opinion  of  his 
own  on  the  political  and  social  grievances  of  Ireland  :  but  the  tales  he  tells 
allow  but  one  opinion  among  all  good  men  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  English 
are  both  masters  and  lovers  of  the  art  of  overreaching,  and  exercise  their 
art  upon  the  Irish  in  the  service  of  the  most  unmitigated  selfishness. 

Given  a  fair  opportunity,  we  believe  the  Irish  would  exhibit  more  moral 
and  civil  elasticity  even  than  the  blacks  have  done  here  since  their  emanci- 
pation.   They  are  undoubtedly  a  more  powerful  people.  j.  B.  Bi. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1869. 


THE   TASK   OF   RELIGION.* 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  GRADUATPNG  CLASS:  — 
You  linger  a  while,  between  the  midsummer  of  the  grass 
and  the  trees,  elate  as  the  season,  infecting  it  with  your  own 
hope  and  confidence,  just  as  if  hearts  outside  were  not  swelling 
with  the  suppressed  tears  of  desire  to  be  at  home  with  God.  Ih 
what  places  do  they  await  the  coming  of  some  modern  and 
untrammeled  word,  to  have  enthusiasm  snatch  their  hand  away 
from  doubts,  and  lay  it  warm  in  the  hand  that  oflfers  divine 
friendship  ?  Whither  do  you  journey  —  into  what  knowledge  of 
distrust,  what  discovery  of  deep  alienation  from  the  ideal  life, 
what  revolt  of  souls  against  their  own  bondage,  —  but  also  into 
what  delight,  as  you  see  all  kinds  of  people  acquiring  truth  for 
themselves,  and  turning  it  to  life !  Your  scholarly  reverie  is 
almost  over :  this  alarm  that  interrupts  it  is  beaten  by  hearts  at 
the  front,  on  the  contested  line  between  the  body  and  the  spirit. 

Your  active  ministry  begins  at  a  period  of  great  mental  dis-* 
turbance,  which  marks  a  passage  from  one  position  of  intelli- 
gence to  another.  Whatever  may  be  your  outfit  of  knowledge,  . 
or  the  depth  of  spiritual  experience  which  you  may  have  reached, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  your  education  passes  to  its  most  important 
wnrlr   cinn*»  vrm  or/»  ahniif  fn  nni»#»t  men  and  women  face  to  face. 
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spiritual  life.  Human  nature  is  learning  to  ask  very  intelligent 
and  embarrassing  questions,  while  its  religious  exigencies  are 
the  same  that  they  ever  were,  and  have  to  be  harmonized  with 
knowledge.  Here  you  may  have  been  taught  to  gauge  and 
appreciate  past  epochs  of  spiritual  development,  and  to  note 
their  connection  with  various  mental  states,  and  you  have  in- 
dulged religious  feelings.  But  now  you  are  about  to  discern,  by 
contact  with  men  in  vital  society,  what  is  essential  religion,  in 
order  that  your  service  may  be  timely  for  this  race  and  country. 
The  past  may  be  the  soil  that  holds  your  roots,  but  not  a  ball 
and  chain  around  the  ankle.  If  you  undertake  to  drag  the  dog- 
matic life  of  nineteen  centuries  across  the  face  of  the  country, 
your  traces  will  be  marked  by  denudation  of  the  fertility  that 
would  prefer  your  bold  husbandry.  You  go  forth  to  quicken 
the  native  germs  that  lie  waiting  to  succeed  the  old  crops, 
when  decay  or  the  axe  shall  clear  the*  land.  "  Instead  of  the 
thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree." 

Cheap  publications  of  every  kind  spread  the  moods  of  the 
period  far  and  wide.  Their  range  passes  through  all  the  specu- 
lative forms,  and  all  the  emotions  which  the  world  at  any  time 
has  known.  The  very  richness  is  a  cause  of  the  distraction. 
Thought  is  unconsciously  embarrassed  as  so  many  departments 
throw  wide  their  doors  at  once,  and  display  their  collections. 
And  there  is  no  statement  too  scientific  to  resist  the  intentions 
of  popular  treatment.  It  is  macerated,  dissected,  volatilized,  put 
up  in  packages  for  the  trapper  and  emigrant  Every  condition 
of  half-knowledge  appropriates  it.  People  who  are  troubled  with 
imperfect  nutrition  will  snatch,  at  every  railway  station,  a  gulp  of 
•  spectrum  analysis,  primeval  man,  the  correlation  of  forces,  spon- 
taneous generation,  social  statics,  Carl  Vogt's  impetuous  athe- 
ism, Mr.  Darwin's  pangenesis.  Prof.  Huxley^s  non-committal 
protoplasm,  and  the  last  message  from  the  summer-land.  Such 
a  meal  cannot  be  matched  at  the  most  indigestible  depot  in 
America.     Westward  the  tide  of  empire  runs  and  reads. 

The  scientific  mind  is  making  the  whole  world  at  once  its 
laboratory  and  auditorium  ;  and  among  the  hearers  there  is  no 
distinction  of  person,  color,  sex,  or  previous  preparation.     Is  it 
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at  all  wonderful  that  religion  finds  herself  ill  at  ease  in  this  pro- 
miscuous assembly,  especially  when  a  spirit  rules  to  assign  her 
to  the  pauper's  gallery,  as  not  quite  presentable  close  to  the 
stage  of  brilliant  analysis  !  She  sits  and  sees  motion  converted 
into  heat,  the  lines  of  Orion's  atmosphere  described,  chronology 
knocked  away  from  under  Adam's  feet  and  fall,  the  cerebral  and 
nervous  system  hunted  down  to  within  an  inch  of  her  life,  and 
the  final  stroke  only  suspended  out  of  regard  to  her  feelings,  but 
ia  amazement  that  she  is  present  there  at  all.  She  listens  to 
the  proof  of  her  functional  position  as  the  efflorescence  of  the 
polyp  through  a  vast  gradation  of  improving  epochs.  The  Per- 
seus of  science,  behind  his  fossil  shield,  waits  till  she,  too,  petri- 
fies. 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  confusion  of  tongues 
which  has  descended  upon  theology.  That  is  no  longer  of  con- 
sequence while  human  nature  is  laid  waste  by  this  incursion  of 
all  the  facts  and  all  the  conjectures.  They  penetrate  into  the 
solemn  presence  of  our  primitive  beliefs,  where  that  senate  sits 
in  composed  silence.  One  of  them,  bolder  than  the  rest,  stretches 
forth  his  hand  towards  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  then  a  slaughter 
of  the  whole  is  easy. 

When  we  look  closely  at  the  mental  confusion  that  prevails, 
we  find  that  it  can  be  classified,  dropping  out  the  consideration 
of  varying  intelligence,  and  noting  only  its  relation  to  spiritual 
ideas.     There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  phrase,  "  invisi- 
ble world,"  has  no  meaning.     They  have  learned  to  consider 
that  the  universe  is  occupied  with  the  functions  of  matter,  and 
that  whatever  these   displace '  is   superfluous   and    fantastical. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  we  dream  of ; 
but,  as  fast  as  they  are  discovered,  we  find  they  are  only  things. 
This  is  the  class  that  gets  accentuated  according  to  tempera- 
ment, or  divided  into  sub-classes  ;  such  as  the  one  whose  special 
distinction   is  to  derive  the   moral  law  from  the   combinations 
of  birth  and  physical  organization,  and  to  reduce  accountability 
to  a  table  of  probable  recurrences  of  vice  and  virtue.     The  dis- 
tinction of  another  is  to  be  incapable  of  conceiving  of  a  personal 
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And  others  surmise  that  the  emotions  of  the  friend,  the  lover, 
the  poet  and  musician,  the  gladness  that  rises  from  the  heart's 
meadow  and  sings  its  path  deep  into  the  sky,  the  profound 
regret  of  self-dissatisfaction,  the  hungry  and  eager  scent  of  the 
imagination  upon  some  trail,  the  music  as  it  opens,  the  strain- 
ing of  the  body's  leash  outward  towards  some  depth,  and  down 
through  some  perspective,  to  overtake  fulfillment,  —  that  all  this 
is  molecular  distribution  and  arrangement,  as  the  nimble  atoms 
of  the  organism  cling  or  fly  apart,  and' assemble  in  varying  ratios 
to  condense  a  protean  force.  Whatever  a  man  thinks  that  he 
feels  is  nothing  but  the  rotation  of  these  microscopic  spheres. 
His  most  sanguine  aspirations  have  been  only  the  lifting  of  his 
brain,  as  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  sends  blood  to  make 
it  fit  closely  to  the  skull.  And  when  it  shrinks,,  that  is  his  only 
mortification  and  regret.  And  when  he  is  flush  with  perfectly 
assimilated  food,  it  is  his  only  manliness  and  ethical  ability,  his 
capacity  for  patriotism,  to  sacrifice  hi$  stimulated  atoms  upon 
the  bed  of  honor.  The  very  words  we  use,  that  pretend  to 
independent  beauty,  are  nothing  but  the  dominos  that  conceal 
till  midnight  the  hoUowness  of  the  masquerade. 

We  must  not  be  deceived  by  a  general  healthiness  of  disposi- 
tion that  preserves  people,  who  are  profoundly  materialistic,  in 
moral  relations  with  society,  and  secures  from  them  many  a 
noble  action.  Their  hearts  are  nevertheless  deeply  stirred  with 
regret  and  vexation  as  scientific  facts  encamp  before  the  great 
natural  reliances,  besiege  and  undermine  them.  A  man  will 
learn  to  confide  in  the  unvarying  operations  of  laws,  which  per- 
sist in  showing,  i)y  all  public  and  domestic  circumstances,  that 
providence  is  only  nature's  obedience.  But  his  admiration  at 
the  spectacle  of  consistency  does  not  quiet  the  heart,  which 
inherited  from  father  and  mother,  and  from  all  parents  of  all 
mankind,  the  feeling  that  exacts  paternity,  and  claims  it  at  the 
hand  of  law,  and  puts  all  forces  at  the  disposal  pf  a  Person.  At 
the  very  moment  when  his  mind  has  plunged  the  world  into  the 
impassive  ocean  of  mere  sequence,  and  stamps  upon  it,  wait- 
ing till  it  drown,  there  is  a  native  revulsion  at  the  deed. 
He  drags  it  forth  again,  to  listen  if  the  heart  yet  beats.  He  is 
distracted  between  the  inexorable  facts  and  his  equally  inexora- 
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ble  hunger  to  regard  himself  as  not  a  pawn  of  fate,  but  entitled 
to  divine  consideration  by  virtue  of  some  moral  and  spiritual 
freedom,  which  has  a  casting  vote,  or  at  least  an  influence  in 
framing  him.  He  sees  a  man's  soul  entirely  disappear  under 
pressure  upon  the  brain,  or  submit  to  a  modification  of  its  quali- 
ties by  removal  of  some  portion  of  the  cerebral  material.  A 
youth  living  in  Chicago,  who  was  very  dull,  and  showed  no  ten- 
dency for  anything,  became  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  a  player 
upon  the  flute,  after  an  accident  to  the  head,  by  which  he  I6st  a 
portion  of  the  brain.  Can  talent,  then,  be  scooped  in  or  out  of 
the  personality,  or  is  the  head  a  kaleidoscope  which  need  only 
be  well  shaken  to  vary  indefinitely  its  combinations  ?  Professor 
Lourdat,  of  Montpelier,  suffiered  from  a  typhoid  fever,  which 
destroyed  the  memory  of  five  or  six  laborious  years,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  recommence  his  medical  studies  from  the  begin- 
ning. What  and  where,  then,  was  the  substance  of  his  person  ? 
If  his  knowledge  lay  minutely  packed  in  brain-cells,  was  the  soul 
merely  a  force  that  secures  their  normal  action  ?  The  soul 
either  shared,  or  did  not  share,  this  knowledge.  If  it  did,  the 
total  wreck  of  memory  is  inexplicable.  Death  might  do  the 
same.  If  it  did  not,  the  brain's  function  is  the  only  person. 
And  there  was  George  Nickern,  of  New  Orleans,  nearly  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a  platform,  who  lay  unconscious  several  weeks. 
He  recovered  his  health  and  powers  of  mind,  excepting  memory. 
His  new  memory  only  dates  from  his  recovery.  Everything 
previous  to  that  has  been  obliterated,  and  he  is  forced  to  learn 
his  English  and  German  again  like  a  child.  What  relation,  then, 
has  memory  to  personal  identity  ?  We  read  in  a  foreign  period- 
ical the  well-attested  case  of  a  working-man,  well  advanced  in 
years,  who  had  a  violent  attack  of  cholera  in  1865.  Up  to  that 
time  he  was  coarse-grained  and  stolid,  and  had  manifested  no 
spark  of  literary  feeling  or  ability :  but  he  emerged  from  the 
crisis  of  his  malady  with  a  lively  fancy,  and  a  strong  capacity 
for  literary  expression;  and  he  has  published  a  volume  of  poems.  ^ 
Can  cholera,  then,  fortunately  also  induce  collapse  of  poetas- 
ters, who  already  lie  under  suspicion  of  living  without  soul  ? 
•But  what  is  this  arbitrament  of  change  in  the  blood  corpuscles, 
and  dehquescence  of  the  body's  strength,  which  mounts  with 
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new  spiritual    expressions    to   the   brain  ?     A   man  asks  these 
questions  with  fear  and  wonder.     He  watches  nourishment  as  it . 
eventuates  in  intellectual  action,  and  narcotics  exhale  in  fantasy: 
he  traces  melancholy  and  self-distrust  to  scrofulous  conditions 
of  the  blood  ;  temper  and  passion  to  hysteria ;  ideas  of  crime  to 
chronic  dyspepsia ;  the  vices  of  forgotten  ancestors  create  the 
bias  of  their  posterity.     He  goes  to  hear  the  two-headed  girl 
sing  two  parts  of  an  air  at  once ;  and,  finding  that  one  trunk  and 
one  'stomach  buds,  Astraea-like,  into  two  brains,  he  is  perplexed 
to  decide  where  the  real  person  is,  or  whether  death  itself  will 
be  able  to  establish  two.     And  if  the  soul  be,  as  Swedenborg 
affirms,  in  the  form  of  a  whole  human  frame,  how  can  one  frame 
be  endowed  with  two  spiritual  essences  ?     He  gathers  the  ac- 
counts of  foresight  and  adaptation  displayed  by  the  intelligence 
of  animals,  who  seem  able  to  invent  new  stratagems,  to  reflect 
upon  unexpected  conditions,  and  make  them  the  grounds  of 
fresh  behavior  ;  and  he  is  incapable  of  assuming  a  difference  in 
kind  between  this  power  of  independent  observation  and  his 
own,  so  that,  if  the  one  be  purely  automatic  and  instinctive,  why, 
he   surmises,  should   not   the   other  be.*^     The  facts  assail  his 
instinct  of  independent  personality  ;  and  he  sees  them  springing 
out  of  all  the  graves  upon  the  planet,  the  only  things  left  vital 
enough  to  rise  there, 'and  to  mark  those  pits  of  nothingness. 
But  let  one  open  near  to  him,  and  the  old  heart  of  mankind 
looks  down  through  his  eyes  into  a  bottomless  depth  of  personal 
continuance.     He  longs  against,  conspires  against,  rages  against, 
the  facts  ;  glories  in  science,  and  yet  accuses  her ;  gives  back 
her  level  and  immutable  look  to-day,  but  to-morrow  cannot  see 
it  for  his  tears.     What  a  country  is  this,  that  appears  to  srfiile 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  with  strenuous  satisfaction,  as  if  all 
intelligences  only  cared  to  orient  themselves  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  and   overtake   and   out-time   the   light   itself  with   their 
enlightenment !     But  there  is  not  one  commonwealth   of  the 
whole   varied   surface,   over  which   the   tracks   of  science   are 
laid,  that  does  not  ache  with  the  secret  suspicion  that  we  can 
only  know  what  we  perceive,  and  cannot  touch  higher  than  the 
arms  will  reach.    Enterprise  and  competition  blunt  this  instinct-- 
ive  disappointment,  and  the  thin  film  of  manners  obscures  it ; 
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but  you  may  count  upon  it  as  a  prevailing  quality  of  the  times 
to  which  you  are  to  bring  the  disinfectant  of  religion. 

It  is  the  gravest  part  of  the  service  that  you  are  to  render  to 
your  fellow-men,  to  restore  the  primitive  truths  and  expectations 
of  religion  to  their  place  in  the  critical  intelligence.  Nothing  that 
you  can  do  against  separate  vices,  or  characteristic  excesses  of 
the  people,  nothing  to  refine  the  average  ambition,  will  avail 
like  this  to  reconcile  the  finite  with  the  infinite.  You  step  from 
this  secluded  place  into  a  mental  transition  that  will  swallow 
you  up  contemptuously  if  you  undertake  to  pacify  and  convert 
it  by  the  old  didactic  methods.  Such  a  serious  piece  of  work 
never  devolved  upon  the  servants  of  ideal  truth. 

If  you  follow  certain  denominational  m'odes  of  action,  that 
relate  to  church-extension,  and  the  concentration  of  parochial 
life,  I  predict  that  you  will  gain  a  parish,  and  lose  your  hold 
upon  the  vital  exigency  of  the  times.  Not  even  if  you  run  in 
debt  for  stained  windows  an^  high-priced  exclusiveness,  and 
borrow  from  abroad  cathedral  habits  and  perspectives,  which  are 
for  us  like  an  opera  imported  in  a  hand-organ,  will  you  succeed 
in  stanching  the  country's  wound.  What  does  the  deep  distrust 
of  American  intelligence  care  for  your  elaborate  service,  with  a 
leviathan  of  an  organ  wallowing  and  tossing  up  sonorous  phrases 
at  one  end  of  the  decorum,  while  you  vie  with  it  in  a  chest  voice 
at  the  other  end,  to  declare  that  the  Lord  is  your  shepherd, — you 
will  not  want ;  or,  *'  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  "  ? 
Distrust  is  not  dissipated  by  the  aesthetics  of  matins  and  ves- 
pers, even  if  you  use  them  as  a  fine  flourish  of  religiosity  to 
introduce  your  faded  sermon  upon  virtue  or  the  miracles.  And 
it  is  doubtful  if,  should  you  arrive  at  all  the  social  advantages  of 
vestries,  with  arrangements  for  unlimited  tea  and  toast  and 
clerical  gossiping,  for  a  united  congregation,  will  much  be  done 
towards  lifting  the  sublime  shapes  of  God  and  immortality  upon 
their  pedestal  of  science.  All  the  amiable  and  social  feelings 
will  hold  a  parish,  like  a  club,  together,  provided  you  can  also 
supply  a  pretty  fair  article  of  rhetoric,  and,  by  manipulating  the 
stock  subjects  of  the  pulpit,  preserve  the  pews  at  their  original 
estimate,  or  enhance  them  to  the  despair  of  would-be  listeners. 
Will  you  mistake  this  for  success  ?     Twenty  years  of  such  a 
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popular  ministry  will  not  answer  one  of  the  awful  questions 
that  gnaw  at  the  root  of  religion.  America  is  not  waiting  for 
your  fervor,  volubility,  or  denominational  activity.  Her  most 
dangerous  and  subtle,  intelligence,  grown  sick  of  that,  has  left 
the  pews  to  those  for  whom  texts  are  authorities.  She  waits 
to  hear  and  to  confess  the  retort  of  a  faith  that  is  as  great  as 
.  her  intelligence  ;  to  have  you  proclaim  an  atonement  that  washes 
the  head  in  the  blood  of  the  heart,  and  obliterates  the  whole  dis- 
crepancy. Will  you  thus  bring  strong  men  to  God  ?  Then  you 
must  seek  out  a  more  excellent  way  than  any  of  the  sects  can 
furnish. 

The  pulpit  has  done  its  best  to  create  an  impression  that  sci- 
ence and  religion  occupy  different  domains,  Which  are  hostile  to 
each  other.  Nature  is  said  to  be  the  source  of  one ;  revelation, 
of  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  attempt  failed  to  harmonize  the 
two  by  accommodation  of  ol'd  texts  to  novel  facts,  the  ban  was 
pronounced  more  distinctly  than  ever  by  removing  religion  into 
a  class  of  emotions,  a  mystical  inward  condition,  and  a  practical 
ethical  behavior.  Science  was  an  intellectual  reconstruction 
of  nature.  Religion  was  Scriptural  authority  conspiring  with 
intuitive  feeling.  The  next  step  taken  by  the  representatives  of 
religion  has  been  the  fatal  one;  to  drive  science  into  indiffer- 
ence or  zealous  atheism,  and  religion  into  hatred  of  the  logical 
sequence  of  nature.  The  step  was  to  declare  that  the  logical 
sequence  was  incapable  of  confirming  the  human  sense  of 
dependence  and  the  divine  existence,  and  was  at  least  neutral 
on  the  point  of  the  independence  and  immortality  of  persons. 
Now  religion  need  not  wait  for  science  to  make  the  necessary 
advances  towards  a  unity  of  all  real  tendencies.  Let  her  take 
the  next  step.  Let  her  appropriate  the  subsidies  of  science. 
They  are  as  religious  as  our  finest  emotion,  because  they  show 
the  divine  method  and  purpose  by  means  of  all  animate  and 
inanimate  things.  If  they  show  this,  there  appears  a  divine 
unity  which  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  whole  of  human 
nature  :  not  by  one  part  alone,  whether  called  intellect  or  spirit, 
head  or  heart ;  but  by  the  whole  human  personality  directly 
interpreting  the  whole  of  the  divine  agency,  in  an  expression 
which  cannot  be  raveled  up.     The  whole  seamless  web  of  a 
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human  soul  is  the  whole  divine  word,  without  syllables  even,  of 
which  one  might  be  science,  and  one  religion,  but  one  solid 
breath,  flying  through  all  atoms  and  functions  at  one  moment, 
to  animate  and  retain  them. 

There  is  only  an  apparent  discrepancy  because  the  men  of 
science  find  the  facts  so  absorbing.  They  exact  the  whole  intel- 
lectual patience  and  integrity ;  they  crowd  upon  the  observer 
from  all  quarters  with  a  pertinacity  that  has  not  been  known 
before.  A  scientific  man  is  obliged  to  renounce  all  other  prob- 
lems, and  to  be  willing  to  appear  irreligious  while  he  really  is 
collecting  the  refutation  of  his  own  apparent  materialism. 
When  this  devotion  is  graced  by  modesty,  as  it  is  so  often, 
and  the  student  of  nature  sets  to  every  other  profession  a  rare 
example  of  diligence  and  zeal,  which  nothing  seems  minute 
enough  to  baflSe,  or  grand  enough  to  daunt,  then  we  feel  that 
his  reticence  upon  religious  questions  is  only  a  graceful  sur- 
render of  a  task  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  When  religious 
men  blame  his  neutrality,  or  excessive  surrender  to  his  analysis, 
they  ought  to  be  reminded  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween science  and  religion  is  almost  made  a  real  one  by  their 
own  unbalanced  mysticism,  and  abject  submission  to  the  super- 
stitiousness  of  sentiment. 

But  it  cannot  be  a  real  one.  The  human  mind  is  a  unit 
because  it  has  all  the  laws  that  all  the  facts  require.  God  has 
made  of  one  blood  the  head  and  the  heart.  They  are  both  float- 
ing abreast  upon  it,  exchanging  signals.  The  capacity  of  the 
mind  to  classify  and  interpret  all  the  facts  is  the  finite  side  of 
the  divine  unity.  And  its  effort  to  do  this  classifies  religion 
also,  strips  her  of  many  superstitious  phrases,  and  makes  her 
companionable  to  the  lowest  facts  in  the  gradations  of  growth 
or  the  succession  of  animals.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  reli^ 
gious  man  must  borrow  from  science  its  mental  method,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  in  a  condition  to  furnish  to  science  his  own 
primitive  truths  of  religion.  He  will  not  care  what  previous 
conceptions  he  must  modify  about  providence,  the  nature  of  evil, 
the  position  of  man  in  creation,  or  the  reality  of  spiritual  experi- 
ences. He  will  be  amply  recompensed  for  the  loss  of  every 
superfluous   notion,   and   every  word    of   devotional    rhetoric, 
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by  the  richness  of  the  material  which  science  brings  to  his  proofs 
and  illustrations  of  the  Person  God,  the  individual  man,  the  law 
of  his  freedom,  and  the  continuance  of  his  life. 

You  cannot  become  men  of  science,  but  you  may  learn  its 
method,  its  laws  of  continuous  development,  its  physical  and 
social  certainties  ;  and  you  may  enrich  your  appeals  for  a  pure 
and  ideal  life  in  man  and  society,  and  for  a  childlike  trust  in  a 
divine  paternity,  by  spoil  from  every  province  of  the  earth,  sea, 
and  sky.  If  science  has  not  yet  exhausted  God,  she  has  not 
gone  too  far  for  you  to  follow,  that  you  may  learn  his  ways,  and 
show  them  unto  men. 

For  there  is  in  man  this  necessity  to  observe,  followed,  step 
by  step,  and  watched,  by  this  necessity  to  interpret.  The  earth 
started  with  it  in  the  first  man  ;  with  this  twofold  unity  of  seeing 
the  viisible,  and  implying  the  invisible ;  of  noting  objects,  and 
fitting  to  them  a  creative  presence.  Through  all  the  gradations 
of  intelligence,  from  the  lowest  barbarous  condition,  mankind  has 
furnished  a  God  to  every  phenomenon,  a  moral  law  to  every  con- 
science, a  soul  to  every  body.  The  phrasing  of  these  primitive 
truths  grows  clearer  with  every  accession  of  knowledge.  Muse- 
ums and  explorations  cannot  make  them  obsolete.  The  more  of 
God  you  collect,  the  more  consistent  and  sublime  becomes  your 
faith.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  the  acquisition  of  created 
things  should  reach  a  point  where  the  Creator  might  disappear, 
carrying  off  the  legitimate  hopes  and  laws  of  the  soul. 

The  fine-grained  old  truths  of  religion  have  been  deposited  by 
the  world's  best  life.  Its  age  is  theirs  :  but,  although  so  many 
epochs  and  races  went  to  make  them,  we  use  them  now  without 
a  thought  of  their  age  or  of  the  gravity  of  getting  tliem  well 
grown ;  like  the  beautiful  ivory  mammoth  tusk,  sticking  six  or 
seven  feet  out  of  the  frozen  ground  in  Alaska,  which  the  Indians 
have  used  for  generations  as  a  hitching-post  Tribes  come  and  go, 
and  generations  succeed  each  other ;  but  we  all  hitch  up  to  the 
solid  truths  which  offer  their  convenience,  embedded  in  the  past 

This  unity  of  science  and  religion  is  declared  emphatically  by 
the  anxiety  and  suspicion  which  have  been  engendered  in  mill- 
ions of  minds  by  the  discovery  that  laws  are  invariable,  and  that 
nature,  instead  of  being  exorable,  is  simply  consistent,  always. 
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through  every  part  of  a  man.  How  do  you  account  for  this  deep 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  if  men  are  merely  adjusted  to  perform 
sets  of  automatic  actions,  and  can  be  put  into  a  table  of  possi- 
bilities ?  Would  a  machine  be  disturbed  if  it  had  sense  enough 
to  discover  its  own  inevitable  operations  ?  But  men  are  now 
oppressed  because  the  facts  have  gathered  faster  than  the  ex- 
planations ;  and  when  they  turn  for  relief  to  religion,  expecting 
that  the  counter-spell  will  be  spoken  from  her  ideal  world,  they 
are  met  by  idle  assumptions  of  doctrine,  are  referred  to  texts, 
and  threatened  with  the  retributions  of  unbelief  At  the  very 
moment  when  religion's  opportunity  first  occurs  to  make  the 
finite  prove  the  infinite  which  she  presumes,  she  continues  the 
old  prescription  of  church-extension,  Bible-worship,  claims  of 
miracles,  and  conventional  parish-life.  Men  everywhere  testify 
to  the  identity  of  science  and  religion  by  their  dread  lest  a  diver- 
sity become  established.  They  are  sick  with  the  deferred  hope 
of  union.  Their  sickness  is  a  proclamation  of  the  health  of  all 
the  facts  that  are  pretending  to  unsettle  them.  To  convince 
them  of  this  by  boldly  taking  all  genuine  facts  out  of  the  hands 
of  sciolism  and  newspaper  knowledge,  and  putting  them  to  the 
service  of  ideal  truth,  is  the  task  of  religion. 

You  will  find  that  a  proper  mental  method  is  a  strong  ally, 
into  whatever  province  of  reformation ,  and  philanthropy  you 
choose  to  take  your  truths.  It  is  the  instrument  of  your  enthu- 
siasm. If  you  love  men,  and  long,  with  all  of  God  you  can  con- 
tain, to  liberate  them  firom  vicious  indulgences,  and  find  them 
moral  opportunities,  you  must  work  side  by  side  with  the  men 
who  discover  the  conditions  of  health,  sanity,  purity,  and  moral 
accountability.  Their  facts  and  estimates  will  serve  you  better 
than  vague  pulpit  homilies  that  turn  upon  the  difference  between 
vice  and  virtue.  Social  science  has  for  its  object  to  acquire 
and  maintain  the  personal  health  which  develops  the  highest 
amount  of  personal  volition,  and  liberates  it  from  bad  births,  bad 
education,  and  bad  neighborhoods.  Religion  should  rejoice  to 
have  this  practical  companion  for  her  love. 

How  religious  the  whole  creation  becomes  as  science  passes 
to  and  fro,  touching  with  her  wand  of  order  the  great  heaps  of 
matter,  till  they  fall  into  line,  and  present  their  thought !   A  well- 
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arranged  series  of  fossils  will  furnish  "  sermons  in  stones  "  upon 
the  direct  creative  presence.  It  is  your  province  to  take  the 
facts  out  of  the  keeping  of  skepticism,  which  uses  them  to  re- 
duce God  to  a  continuity  of  force.  They  are  all  ready  to  declare 
that  he  is  a  person  of  immediate  and  constant  presence,  of  in- 
cessant thinking  agency.  No  matter  whether  you  incline  to  the 
theory  of  Darwin,  that  all  varieties  have  been  developed  by 
means  of  varying  natural  conditions,  in  an  unbroken  and  grad- 
ual series  that  oflfers  no  point  for  a  direct  creative  interference ; 
or  whether,  with  Owen  and  Agassiz,  you  prefer  to  think  that 
every  epoch  began  with  freshly  created  types,  not  derived  from 
previous  ones,  and  that  the  only  development  is  in  the  under- 
lying thought  Both  of  these  theories  presume  a  divine  pres- 
ence, and  a  personal  volition  in  the  act  of  creation,  as  necessary 
to  supply  the  line  of  vital  thinking  in  Darwin^s  gi'adualism,  as  in 
the  other  hypothesis  of  successive  and  isolated  periods.  All  the 
facts  which  support  one  or  the  other  are  God's  distinct  state- 
ments that  he  is  on  the  spot.  Science  cannot  be  non-committal 
if  she  would.  When  she  is  the  most  reluctant  to  make  confess- 
ion of  faith  in  a  divine  person,  her  investigations  anticipate  her 
reserve,  and  proclaim  that  "  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made."  This  act  of  making  is  independent  of 
all  theories.  •  Force  cannot  make  anything  until  it  is  also  made, 
and  this  keeps  heaven  close  to  the  exigency  of  each  moment  : 
otherwise  a  constant  force  could  not  constantly  create.  What  a 
body  of  a  Creator  science  is  unveiling  to  the  gaze  of  religion ! 
Prick  it  anywhere,  and  you  draw  the  blood  of  his  presence, 

I  said  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  accept  the  mental  method 
that  has  definitively  broken  with  tradition,  and  is  writing  its  own 
Scripture.  God  holds  its  hand,  and  guides  the  fumbling  fingers 
through  the  old  and  new  traces  of  his  work.  But  your  business 
is  to  use  it  to  preserve  the  honor  and  gladness  of  human  souls. 
You  have  a  direct  commission  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  life : 
they  must  share  the  moral  certainty  of  your  aspiration.  They 
want  the  encouragement  of  your  own  purpose  to  be  faithful  to 
the  finest  ideas.  Routine  would  have  the  heart  of  them  if  it 
could :  they  long  to  feel  the  sword  of  the  spirit  slitting  it  to 
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pieces,  and  giving  back  to  God  his  human  pulses.  What  is  this 
moral  power  which  offers  opportunity  to  you  ? 

We  call  it  the  ideal,  the  soul's  natural  turn  to  be  like  God.  It 
was  derived  from  that  Being  who  never  paused  during  all  the 
million  years  which  have  gone  to  make  an  earth,  never  lingered 
in  a  fine  revery  over  any  of  the  epochs,  never  regretted  any- 
thing that  was  made,  never  recoiled  from  its  imperfection,  never 
despaired  at  its  bestiality.  The  divine  imagination  not  only 
justified  all  the  strange  and  barbarous  creations,  but  was  in  rap- 
ture to  perceive  how  they  led  on,  —  a  polypus  that  could  propa- 
gate itself  by  sprouting,  a  worm  that  increased  its  family  by 
snapping  to  pieces,  a  bug  that  died  twice  to  let  loose  a  butter- 
fly, monstrous  lizards,  cold  and  groveling,  birds  that  could  not 
fly,  sloths  that  could  hardly  keep  awake  to  eat,  reptiles  whose 
fascinations  were  secreted  by  a  poison-bag,  and  myriads  of  ven- 
omous insects,  the  whole  point  of  whose  life  was  to  take  another : 
these,  and  the  noxiousness  of  all  the  periods  before  the  elements 
learned  balance  and  proportion,  were  the  successes  of  an  ideal 
that  mused  and  planned  by  what  road  and  through  what  shortest 
and  cheapest  processes  spiritual  beauty  might  be  gained.  Look 
at  all  the  strata  that  are  picked  at  by  the  scientific  men,  as 
thought,  kindred  to  the  thought  that  planned  them,  seizes  the 
leading  idea  of  each,  and  unfolds  their^  order.  They  are  all 
coasts  where  the  divine  Being  arrived.  All  of  them  mark  where 
he  burnt  his  ships,  and  sought  the  exigency  of  victory. 

We  have  a  natural  turn  to  imitate  this  action.  We  call  it  dis- 
satisfaction when  the  present  palls  upon  us,  or  hurts  our  sense 
of  right :  we  call  it  aspiration  when  the  future  offers  to  redress 
the  present.  But  call  it  what  you  will.  The  ideal  is  not  an  im- 
pulse that  merely  develops  us,  as  trees  and  metals  are  made ; 
not  the  vitality  which  emanates  from  our  collective  gifts.  The 
finest  soul  and  body,  vegetating  together  in  the  kitchen-garden 
style,  could  not  run  up  to  such  a  blossom.  But  when  the  body 
plays  tricks  upon  the  soul,  and  the  soul  demurs,  protests,  and 
rages,  then  the  spark  is  struck  out.  Let  the  body  take  care  for 
its  old  combustible  lumber  that  has  been  accumulating  ever 
since  the  earth  was  made.  When  the  soul  frets  at  discovering 
something  incompatible,  a  difference  between  fact  and  feeling,  an 
end  put  to  instinct  and  a  beginning  to  resolution  ;  or  when  an 
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awkward  reality  comes  lumbering  sideways  down  the  current, 
runs  against  our  shells  of  dreams,  and  crushes  them  in,  then 
the  imagination  wakes,  the  creative  power,  ^— it  was  on  board,  the 
same  that  converted  the  mist  of  a  nebula  into  the  planet :  it 
wakes  to  perform  the  same  service  for  us,  to  take  our  tempera- 
ment, no  matter  how  crude,  how  thin,  how  feebly  coherent,  and 
roll  it  into  an  orb  whose  shape  invents  its  own  path,  and  origi- 
nates its  own  motion  through  the  heavens.  We  have  this  good- 
will for  the  perfect,  as  the  human  side  of  God's  perfections  ;  but 
we  should  not  have  any  ill-will  for  the  imperfect  in  ourselves  if 
we  had  traveled  farther  away  along  the  ideal  road  to  a  point 
upon  it  where  a  prospect  appears  to  lie  on  the  same  level  as  a 
retrospect,  and  the  whole  view  is  woven  of  hotpogeneous  mate- 
rials. But  what  point  is  that  ?  It  is  God  himself,  the  justifier 
of  everything  that  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  create.  At 
present,  we  can  only  imagine  that  divine  impartiality,  and  make 
it  one  of  the  attributes  which  vindicate  God  to.  the  pitch  of  ador- 
ability  as  soon  as  the  mind  transfers  it  to  him. 

But  now  the  ideal  is  a  prisoner,  like  those  in  mediaeval  times, 
who  were  condemned,  by  a  refined  sentiment  of  cruelty,  to  be 
wakened  every  fifteen  minutes,  day  and  night,  till  nature  sank 
exhausted.  Our  temperament  is  the  jailer  that  is  detailed  to 
do  the  shaking.  But,  when  the  prisoner  is  immortal,  the  oftener 
you  wake  him  up,  the  wider  open  do  you  set  his  eyes,  till  in  that 
width  there  is  liberty. 

I  welcome  you  forth  to  do  work  of  awakening.  Have  no 
longer  a  box  for  a  pulpit :  but,  wherever  you  preach,  let  it  be  a 
place  as  large  as  the  humanity  which  claims  to  be  real  and  ideal, 
and  demands  a  free  ministry  for  both  functions.  I  cannot  anti- 
cipate through  what  forms  the  country  will  learn  to  be  addressed ; 
but  this  I  know,  —  that  souls  will  not  put  up  with  phrases  any 
longer,  and  the  monotone  of  Sunday  will  not  charm.  Let  all 
the  ^even  days  rise  in  your  message  to  a  completed  harmony. 
Amiable  tourists  of  religion  delight  to  bring  home  with  them  a 
bottle  from  the  Jordan.  American  rivers  are  rolling  for  the  bap- 
tism of  Americans :  scoop  up  each  morning  fresh  water,  as  it 
descends,  far-traveled  it  may  be  indeed,  but  eager  to  shape  new 
channels,  and  refresh  a  virgin  soil.  I  commend  you  to  the  divine 
spirit  whose  lips  at  your  ear  shall  bid  you  wake  to-morrow. 
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ON    THE   MERCILESS    CRUELTY   OF    CHIL- 
DREN'S   BOOKS. 

THE  little  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  very  happy. 
To  supply  the  ingenuity  of  their  toys  taxes  invention  to 
the  uttermost,  and  their  variety  is  bewildering.  The  doll  "  of  the 
period "  is  "  a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  only  her  frail  texture  pre- 
vents her  from  being  "  a  joy  forever." 

When  we  compare  the  present  doll  —  not  the  splendid  mill- 
ionnaire  with  a  Parisian  wardrobe,  and  dozens  of  everything, 
but  even  the  every-day  one,  dressed  by  the  thousand  each  Christ- 
mas for  the  children  of  Randall's  Inland,  and  other  asylums  — 
with  an  ancient  one  in  our  possession,  which  has  somehow  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  time,  and  come  down  to  us  from  a  hundred 
years  ago,  we  see  the  improvement  even  in  such  little  things. 

Look  at  the  hideous  creature,  with  staring,  black,  beady  eyes  ; 
a  conical  head,  perfectly  bald  ;  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  as 
flat  as  the  board  from  which  they  were  cut,  the  rudimentary 
fingers  like  an  ill-made  fork,  indicated  by  slits  cut  in  the  wood, 
with  one  a  little  thicker  and  shorter  for  the  thumb,  and  the  arms 
nailed  on  in  the  middle  behind.     She  is  not  more  different  from 
our  modern  doll,  with  its  charmingly  dressed  hair,  or  chignon, 
its  rounded  form,  well-shaped  hands,  and  pretty  though  unvary- 
ing face,  than  the  contemporary  New-England  primer  with  its 
rude  picture  of  the  John  Rogers  family,  like  "  needles  in  assorted 
sizes  from  five  to  ten,"  is  from  such  lovely  books  as  Linton's 
"Flower  and  Star,"  the  beautiful  "Barbauld  Hymns,"  or  "The 
Story  without  an  End." 

Thackeray  might  well  exclaim,  "  And,  oh,  such  picture-books  I" 
when  the  best  artists  and  the  best  engravers  in  this  country  and 
Europe  are  employed  to  adorn  with  beauty  these  lessons  for  the 
young  idea. 

And,  when  we  see  so  much  talent  and  so  much  fine  art  ex- 
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and  sympathetic  children  by  means  of  some  of  these  very  tales, 
with  their  illustrations.  Take,  for  example,  "  Little  Red  Riding- 
hood."  Why,  the  picture  of  the  wolf  in  bed,  in  the  grandmother's 
night-cap,  and  the  dreadful  dialogue  beginning,  "  Grandmother, 
what  great  eyes  you  *ve  got ! "  is  enough  to  make  a  child's  flesh 
creep  with  horror.  We  positively  assert  that  we  would  rather 
be  devoured  any  day  by  the  wolf  at  one  mouthful,  than  cause  one- 
half  the  misery  to  one-half  the  little  ones  that  this  story  gives. 
And  the  French  ending,  which  saves  little  R.  R.  at  the  critical 
moment  by  the  woodmen,  does  not  help  it  much :  there  still 
remains  the  swallowed  grandmother,  which  shows  to  all  time 
that  wolves  do  eat  people  ;  quite  enough  for  an  imaginative  child. 
There  is  the  direful  story  of  Cock  Robin's  courtship,  and  his 
death  in  the  heyday  of  his  wedded  happiness  ;  and  all  the  various 
creatures  that  take  part  in  his  obsequies  only  swell  the  agony, 
and  make  it  more  intense  by  repetition. 

What  shall  we  say  of  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood "  ?  Our 
mother  used  sometimes  to  sing  to  a  plaintive  air  the  following 
version :  — 

"  How  silent  I/d  be 

While  I  sat  on  her  knee, 

And  my  mother  related 

The  story  to  me 
Of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  the  ^oor  Babes  in  the  Wood  [ 
Oh,  don^t  you  remember  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  ? 

"  How  they  sobbed  and  they  sighed ! 

And  they  bitterly  cried  ; 

And  the  poor  little  creatures  — 

They  laid  down  and  died. 

And  the  Robin  so  red, 

When  she  saw  them  lie  dead, 

Brought  strawberry-leaves, 

And  over  them  spread  ; 

And  all  the  day  long 

The  brambles  among 

So  prettily  she  whisded, 

And  this  was  her  song : 
Oh  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  !  the  poor  Babes  in  the  Wood  ! 
Oh,  don't  you  remember  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  ?  " 

Here  the  sobs  of  the  audience  broke  off  the  story,  and  we  never 
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heard  any  more  ;  for  it  was  found  too  affecting,  and  was  banished 
from  the  daily  repertoire. 

We  object  to  this  story  in  toto.  It  is  cruelly  trying  to  the 
feelings,  from  first  to  last,  —  the  dying  parents,  the  afflicting 
leave-taking,  the  cruel  uncle  who  craves  the  children's  money. 
It  is  best  we  should  live  to  middle  life  before  we  know  much  of 
property,  and  that  uncles  occasionally  want  ours.  We  object  to 
the  horrid  scenes  between  the  ruffians,  ending  ii!  the  murder 
of  one,  and  the  children  left  alone  to  starve  in  the  wood  by  the 
other:  even  the  reverent  interment  by  the  robins  under  the 
strawberry-leaves  is  but  a  mouthful  of  consolation  after  we  have 
supped  full  of  horrors.  Can  it  be  that  people  know  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  bring  before  children's  tender  and  appre- 
hensive minds  the  sorrow  of  bereavement,  the  knowledge  of 
villainy,  treachery,  cheating,  and  murder  ? 

It  cannot  be  that  we  think  what  we  are  about  when  we  shower 
pleasures  upon  them  with  one  hand,  and  stab  them  with  the 
other. 

"  But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  by  want  of  heart." 

Another  book  which  we  must  find  fault  with — and,  alas  !  new 
editions  of  it  come  out  from  time  to  time —  is  "  Original  Poems  " 
by  Jane  and  Ann  Taylor.  Some  of  these  are  very  pretty  and 
unobjectionable,  and  all  are  so  well  meant  that  we  are  sure  the 
spinster  sisters  were  kindly  women,  good  and  helpful  daughters 
to  their  artist-father  in  their  small  London  lodging,  and  never 
could  have  divined  the  misery  they  unwittingly  inflicted  on  those 
they  wrote  for.  Every  poem  is  intended  to  inculcate  some  good 
lesson,  —  kindness  to  the  poor,  to  animals,  etc,  —  but  enforced  by 
illustrations  which  formed  the  pain  and  terror  of  our  childhood. 

The  very  first  poem  is  a  picture  of  the  inequality  of  condi- 
tions in  life,  problem  too  sad  and  puzzling  for  juvenile  minds, 
—  the  beggar  in  rags,  in  vain  seeking  aid  from  the  elegantly 
dressed  ladies  in  gilded  coach,  with  tall  footmen.  Is  there  no 
other  way  to  teach  kindness  to  the  poor,  without  exhibition  of 
rags  and  starvation,  which  cause  great  sorrow  to  the  powerless 
child  whose  means  of  help  are' so  small } 
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Again  this  picture  is  presented  in  the  dreary  lines  about "  The 
Little  Gleaner : "  — 

"  Before  the  bright  sun  rises  high  o'er  the  hill, 
In  the  cornfield  poor  Mary  is  seen, 
Impatient  her  little  blue  apron  to  fill 
With  the  few  scattered  ears  she  can  glean." 

When  asked  ^to  leave  off  and  rest,  or  play  like  other  children, 
she  answers,  — 

"  *  Oh,  no  I  for  my  mother  lies  ill  in  her  bed. 
Too  feeble  to  spin  or  to  knit : 
My  poor  little  sisters  are  crying  for  bread, 
A  ndyet  I  cat^t  give  them  a  bit,^ " 

This  is  terribly  harrowing. 

Greedy  Dick,  caught  by  the  hook  in  his  flesh  when  he  climbs 
up  in  the  closet  after  clandestine  pie,  is  not  quite  so  fearful :  but 
the  hooking  is  bad  enough ;  and  the  picture  of  Dick  dangling, 
worse. 

Then  the  sorrows  of  Grimalkin,  the  poor  tortured  cat ;  and, 
worse  still,  the  touchingly  told  story  of  the  mouse,  as  follows  :  — 

<'  A  poor  little  mouse  had  once  made  him  a  nest, 
Which  he  fancied  the  warmest  and  safest  and  best 

That  a  poor  litde  mouse  could  enjoy: 

So  snug,  so  convenient,  so  out  of  the  way. 

This  poor  little  mouse  and  his  family  lay. 

That  he  feared  neither  pussy  nor  boy. 

<Mt  was  in  an  old  store  that  was  seldom  in  use, 
Where  shavings  and  papers  were  scattered  in  loose, 

That  the  poor  little  mouse  made  his  hole. 
But,  alas  !  Master  Johnny  had  seen  him  one  day. 
As  in  a  great  fright  he  had  scampered  away 

With  a  piece  of  plum-pudding  he  stole. 

*^  As  soon  as  yoifng  Johnny,  who,  wicked  and  bad, 
No  pitiful  thoughts  for  dumb  animals  had, 

Espied  the  poor  fellow's  retreat. 
He  crept  to  the  shavings,  and  set  them  alight ; 
And,  before  the  poor  thing  Could  run  off  in  his  fright, 

He  was  scalded  to  death  in  the  heat. 
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"  Poor  thing  I  how  it  squeaked  I  can't  bear  to  relate, 
[Why  did  she  then  ?] 

And  how  the  poor  little  ones  hopped  in  the  grate, 

And  died  one  by  one  in  the  flame  : 
I  should  n't  much  wonder  to  hear  that  some  night, 
This  wicked  boy's  bed-curtains  catching  alight, 
He  suffered  exactly  the  same." 

Pleasant  reading,  truly !  "  Is  n't  it  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  " 
the  children  ?  Roasted  mice  enpapillotes  for  first  course ;  second 
course,  burnt  boy  zs  piece  de  resistance. 

The  spider  killed  when  so  amiably  fulfilling  his  wife's  request 
of— 

"  Do  go  to  the  cupboard,  and  try 
If  you  can't  get  the  leg  or  the  wing  of  a  fly 
As  a  bit  of  a  relish  for  dinner," — 

Asked  for  with  such  tender  blandishments,  and  the  lasting  dis- 
tress of  his  widow  when  neither  husband  nor  tidbit  were  ever 
more  seen,  —  this  may  seem  trivial  and  even  laughable  to  us 
now ;  but  it  was  bitterly  afflicting  in  our  childhood. 

Worst  of  all  was  one  poem  which  haunted  our  nights  with  a 
frightful  image  for  months,  perhaps  years.  The  cruelty  of  taking 
birds'-nests  is  illustrated  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

''  Suppose  that  some  monster,  a  dozen  yards  high, 

Should  stalk  up  at  night  to  your  bed. 
And  out  of  the  window  along  with  you  fly, 
Not  stopping  to  bid  your  dear  parents  good-by^ 

Nor  care  for  whatever  you  said?  '* 

The  vision  of  this  monster  making  but  one  step  from  the  ground 
to  the  piazza  roof  on  which  our  window  opened,  and  flying  off 
with  us,  allowing  no  word  of  farewell  or  expostulation,  and 
the  dread  thereafter  what  might  the  monster  do  with  us  when 
he  flew  away  with  us  in  his  inexorable  clutch,  caused  us  to  shake 
with  terror,  and  hide  under  the  bed-clothes.  O  Ann  and  Jane ! 
did  you  know  what  you  were  doing  when  you  drew  this  picture, 
—  this  hideous  creature  lying  in  wait  for  darkness,  and  flattening 
his  odious  features  against  the  window-pane,  with  that  malevo- 
lent grin  that  seemed  to  say,  "  I  have  you  now ; "  and  papa  and 
mamma  quietly  reading  below  stairs  by  the  evening  lamp,  never 
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dreaming  of  our  peril,  and  coming  to  find  the  bed  cold,  and  the 
place  empty,  and  we  beyond  all  possible  pursuit  ?  O  Jane  and 
Ann !  could  you  have  suffered  for  one  night  only  what  we  suffered 
for  many,  many,  you  would  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  And  children  do  not  reason :  they  only  believe,  —  so  that 
the  flattering  unction  was  never  laid  to  our  souls,  that,  as  we  had 
never  robbed  birds'-nests,  we  were  not  fit  subjects  for  the  mon- 
ster's wrath. 

To  this  book  also  we  owe  a  dread  of  fire,  which  amounted  to 
absolute  terror ;  and  when  there  was  a  fire-alarm,  no  matter  how 
far  off,  we  trembled  till  all  the  furniture  rattled,  and  we  remem- 
ber having  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  on  such  an  occasion,  and  car- 
ried down  stairs  to  be  soothed,  all  arising  from  the  poem,  "  Never 
Play  with  Fire,"  where  children,  playing  at  lighting  straws,  burnt 
the  house  down.  Were  we  autocrat,  or  censor  of  the  press,  we 
would  weed  children's  books  as  carefully  as  the  Tract  Society 
and  certain  publishers  weeded  their  publications  of  everything 
relating  to  slavery  in  the  good  old  times  before  we  were  emanci- 
pated by  the  South. 

If  we  could  have  it  so,  little  children  should  live  in  a  heaven 
of  bliss :  it  should  not  be  darkened  before  the  time  with  cruelty, 
crime,  brutality,  death  ;  but  should  love  and  trust  their  heavenly, 
as  they  do  their  earthly,  parents.  Their  own  little  sorrows  and 
disappointments,  which  are  inevitable,  are  strong  enough  for 
their  little  powers  of  endurance ;  and  let  their  day  be  as  their 
strength. 

Leave  to  the  hand  of  our  kind  Father  the  discipline  of  daily 
life  as  he  sends  it,  and  do  not  dare  to  try  their  sensitive  nerves 
and  quick  feelings  with  fictitious  sorrows  and  terrors,  which,  if 
they  fell  upon  you  in  Hke  proportion  with  your  strength,  might 
grind  you  to  powder. 

I  would  banish,  if  I  might,  all  the  Sunday-school  books  that 
tell  of  early  death :  life  is  the  rule  for  children  ;  death  the  sad 
exception  which  comes  oftenest  to  the  sickly  ones  with  ov^r- 
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in  this  connection  we  would  add  a  word  as  to  the  cruelty  of  tak- 
ing children  to  funerals,  "  to  teach  them  the  uncertainty  of  life." 
They  learn  it  soon  enough  from  the  death  of  some  one  they  love ; 
and  why,  ah !  why  inflict  such  distress  upon  them  as  we  have 
seen  them  suffer,  before  God  chooses  to  send  it  in  his  own  good 
time  ?  Really,  we  sometimes  think,  if  children's  sorrows  were  as 
durable  as  they  are;  poignant,  the  amount  of  unnecessary  torture 
which  they  bear  would  be  equal  to  any  picture  of  the  Inferno. 

A  friend  once  told  us  that  at  ten  years  old  she  lost  her  father. 
Some  one  took  her  to  see  "  the  corpse,"  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  cold  forehead.  She  said  she  never  forgot  or  got* over  that 
shock.  She  never  could  think  of  him  again  with  pleasure : 
his  memory  was  forever  haunted  with  that  deadly  chill,  and  she 
recollected  him  as  little  as  possible.  She  shuddered  when  she 
related  it,  years  after.  What  refinement  of  cruelty !  and  yet 
perhaps  the  person  who  did  it  thought  she  was  doing  her  duty. 

Hitherto  we  have  referred  only  to  sensitive  and  tender-hearted 
children  ;  but  the  harm  of  these:  books  is  greater  to  those  who 
are  obtuse  and  stolid,  or  perhaps  even  crave  horrors,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  cruelty.  They  are  intended  to  discourage  it,  but 
really  have  an  opposite  effect  on  such  characters.  Their  sensi- 
bilities are  not  wounded,  but  blunted :  they  often  try  to  do  the 
very  thing  warned  against,  either  as  an  experiment  to  see  if  the 
threatened  consequences  follow,  or  from  mere  wantonness ;  and 
the  books  thus  unconsciously  minister  to  a  love  of  mischief 

This  is  especially  true  of  boys.  One  boy  deliberately  kills  a 
fly,  and  coolly  says,  "  Do  to  Dod,  ittle  fly."  Another  cries,  not 
for  fear  Daniel  shall  be  eaten  in  the  lions*  den,  but  lest  that  little 
lion  in  the  corner  should  not  have  enough.  Shall  we  encourage 
insensibility  by  such  stories  ? 

They  either  give  pleasure  or  pain.  If  pain,  that  is  bad  :  if 
pleasure,  that  is  worse.  So  let  us  banish  them  them  all.  Banish 
Watts's  "  Divine  Songs,"  with  its 

"  There  is  a  dreadful  hell 
And  everlasting  pains. 
Where  sinners  must  with  devils  dwell, 
In  darkness,  fire,  and  chains.'' 
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A  friend  says,  "  Where  it  is  not  abominable  in  theology,  it  is 
false  in  natural  history."  Wood  asserts,  "  Watts  is  not  very  per- 
fect in  his  zoology."  Ants  do  not  lay  up  stores  for  winter,  nor 
"  birds  in  their  little  nests  "  always  "  agree."  We  forgive  him  for 
one  thing,  however, — even  thank  him  for  it :  he  made  us  an  aboli- 
tionist at  six  years,  by  the  following  verse  and  its  accompanying 
picture : — 

"  I  was  not  born  a  little  slave, 
To  labor  in  the  sun  ; 
And  wish  I  were  but  in  my  grave, 
•  With  all  my  labor  done." 

The  picture  was  of  a  little  black  girl,  with  chains  attached  to 
hei*  feet,  —  how  she  could  labor  in  the  sun  with  such  impedi- 
ments was  not  explained,  —  working  in  the  field.  It  cut  us  to 
the  heart  then  ;  but  as,  thank  God !  we  need  abolitionists  no 
more,  the  book  need  not  be  preserved  on  that  account. 

The  poem  begins,  — 

"  I  was  not  born  as  thousands  are  ; "  — 

The  same  objectionable  presenting  of  inequality  of  condition 
which  we  have  spoken  of  before,  and  producing  either  pain  or 
conceit. 

Banish  "  Slovenly  Peter,"  funny  for  the  older  ones,  but  heart- 
rending to  the  little  ones ;  with  the  boy  that  would  n't  eat  his 
soup  dwindled  to  a  skeleton  ;  the  boy  that  ill  treated  his  sister, 
and,  being  turned  out  of  the  house,  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  where 
a  wolf  swallowed  him  whole,  the  picture  representing  his  legs 
just  disappearing  down  the  wolf's  throat ;  the  boy  who  ate  too 
much,  and  split  in  two  ;  Pauline,  who  plays  with  matches,  and 
burns  up,  —  Muir  and  Manur,  the  little  cats,  mourning  over  all 
that  remains  of  her,  a  small  heap  of  ashes  and  her  shoes ;  the 
"  long,  red-legged  scissors-man,"  who  cuts  off  the  child's  thumb 
with  his  gigantic  scissors,  because  he  sucks  it ;  etc. :  for  the  time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Flying  Robert,  Heedless  Hugo,  Cruel 
Paul,  and  the  like.  Banish  "  Slovenly  Kate,"  companion  to  the 
same,  and  of  the  same  sort,  —  namely,  a  little  girl  who  told  tales 
is  carried  oflF  by  an  ogre  to  be  eaten  up ;  and  other  such. 
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But  we  would  not  banish  altogether  "Songs  for  the  Little 
Ones  at  Home,"  but  would  weed  it  carefully.  For  instance, 
there  occurs  again,  — 

"  There  is  a  dreadful  hell." 

And  there  is  a  frightful  picture  of  a  Hindoo  mother  casting  her 
child  into  the  open  jaws  of  a  huge  crocodile,  and  another  croco- 
dile on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  swallowing  another  wriggling 
child ;  the  verses  a  plea  for  foreign  missions !  We  know  two 
mothers  who  cut  this  all  out.  Much  of  this  book  is  too  melan- 
choly, and  much  too  theological.  But  the  wide  subject  of  the 
mode  in  which  religion  should  be  presented  cannot  be  taken  up 
here. 

We  may,  however,  tell  of  a  story  of  two  children  we  knew 
about,  who  had  heard  so  much  of  sin  and  its  consequences,  the 
darkness,  fire,  and  chains,  and  feared  so  much  that  each  day's 
accumulated  wrong-doing  would  make  their  fate  only  the  worse, 
deliberately  went  "  up  garret,"  and  tried  to  commit  suicide  by 
holding  their  breaths.  They  could  not  do  it,  of  course ;  but  that 
they  tried  from  dread  of  their  hereafter  is  a  significant  fact. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  is,  we  believe,  a  little  out  of  fashion  ;  but  we 
read  her  much  in  our  youth,  and  think  her  one  of  the  worst  sin- 
ners in  this  respect.  Shall  we  ever  forget  the  horrid  story  of  the 
boarding-school  in  India,  where  the  girls  go  "  on  the  sly  to  a  ball 
on  board  ship,  and  die  of  putrid  fever  contracted  from  the  hides 
with  which  the  vessel  is  laden  "  ?  Better  perhaps  to  die,  like  Ga- 
brielle,  than  have  your  convalesence  watched  .over  by  that  prig 
Amelia, 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  stories  of  boarding-schools  turn  on  the 
death  of  one  of  the  scholars,  far  away  from  home  and  parents  ? 
It  is  the  stock  in  trade  of  these  tales. 

We  think  it  a  vulgar  appetite  in  grown  people  to  demand  sen- 
sation novels  like  "  The  Dime  "  series,  full  of  robbery,  murder, 
and  crime ;  yet  stories  of  roasted  mice,  of  starved  children,  of 
crocodile-devoured  infants,  are  the  same  to  children  as  these 
objectionable  tales  to  their  refined  parents,  who,  nevertheless, 
put  them  in  their  hands  without  hesitation. 

So  let  us  banish  all  these :  but  for  charming  "  Cinderella ;"  de- 
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lightful  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast ; "  clever  "  Puss  in  Boots  ; "  won- 
drous "  Robinson  Crusoe  ; "  "  Swiss  Family  ;  '*  witty  "  Little 
Alice,  and  her  Dream  of  Wonderland  ; "  dear  Hans  Andersen  ; 
Hawthorne's  "Tales  for  Children,"  of  which  they  can  hardly 
comprehend  the  beauty  and  mystery ;  Linton's  "  Flower  and 
Star,"  so  sweet  and  simple  ;  "  The  Story  without  an  End,"  which 
we  mentioned  before,  charming  to  the  little  ones  with  its  color 
and  its  limited  lessons  ;  lovely  Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Hymns,"  called 
by  some  "  The  Children's  Bible,"  and  a  host  of  others  we  cannot 
name,  but  which  contain  none  of  the  ideas  we  have  objected  to, 
—  "  banish  them  not  thy  Hany's  company,"  but  let  them  be  the 
dear  little  ones'  friends  for  all  time ;  they  will  find  nothing  to 
shock  or  to  terrify,  but  will  be  wiser  and  better  for  them  all  their 
lives.  If  people  would  only  think  what  a  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  write  for  children,  it  would  be  better  for  the  world ; 
for  'the  world  in  general'  is  good  to  children,  and  much  is  done  in 
various  ways  for  poor  and  rich  :  they  have  such  gorgeous  Christ- 
mas trees  in  winter,  Sunday-school  picnics  in  summer,  feasts  and 
celebrations  in  spring  and  fall,  wondrous  exhibitions  of  magic 
lanterns  and  zoe-tropes  and  pantomimes,  that  they  are  in  some 
danger  of  being  spoiled  by  petting  and  indulgence ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  this  wide  subject  of  the  injury  done  them  by 
books  considered  moral  and  useful  is  carelessly  overlooked. 

But  we  are  persuaded  it  need  only  be  brought  before  people's 
minds  to  be  more  fully  thought  out ;  and  then,  when  we  sur- 
round them  with  physical  comfort  and  material  pleasure,  we 
shall  not  at  the  same  time  inflict  suffering  that  they  are  ill  able 
to  bear. 

And  here,  though  a  little  aside  from  the  subject,  we  would  say 
a  word  as  to  the  mischievousness  of  conversation  carried  on  in 
the  presence  of  children.  Not  only  are  the  scandals  of  the  neigh- 
borhood often  talked  over  in  their  hearing ;  but  they  listen  to 
stories  told  of  burglary,  robbery,  and  murder,  which  almost 
make  their  hair  stand  on  end,  and  take  away  their  sense  of  secu- 
rity. We  have  seen  the  eyes  grow  big  with  terror,  and  the  tears 
stand  in  them,  while  the  tale  went  on,  and  no  one  thought  of  the 
agonized  little  one  in  the  comer,  till  we  could  have  wrung  the 
neck  of  the  speaker  with  a  good  will.     And  who  shall  decide 
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how  many  nervous  fevers,  how  much  dread  of  darkness,  and 
fear  of  being  left  alone,  is  due,  not  to  Irish  servants,  as  we  are 
wont  to  say,  but  to  the  very  books  we  have  given,  and  the  very 
things  that  have  passed  our  own  lips  ?  In  view  of  such  thought- 
lessness, and  its  sad  consequences  for  life,  we  are  tempted  to 
quote,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  offend  not  one  of  these  little  ones : 
it  were  better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  around  your  neck, 
and  ye  were  cast  into  the  sea," 


THE   ARROW. 


WITH*  all  my  strength  I  bent  my  bow, 
And  aimed  the  shaft  with  anxious  eye : 
A  sudden  breath  from  heaven ;  and,  lo  I 
The  arrow  from  its  course  ^did  fly. 

With  pain  I  sought,  with  joy  I  found, 
The  brighter  mark  to  which  it  flew: 

A  hidden  Hand  the  trial  crowned, 
And  aimed  it  better  than  I  knew. 
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YOU  see  the  wood-chopper  felling  the  tree.  The  man  rep- 
resents a  certain  force,  or  idea,  which  is  being  applied  to 
overcome  another  force  or  idea,  which  the  tree  represents.  The 
two  antagonistic  forces  are  the  product  of  the  same  spirit  under 
different  conditions.  To  state  it  differently,  we  see  two  individ- 
ualities manifested  through  two  different  organisms  of  what  we 
name  matter.  A  million  years  ago,  or  when  the  earth  was  but  a 
gaseous  or  liquid  sphere  with  stone  crust,  before  any  animal  or 
man  had  been  produced,  these  two  individualities  now  known  as 
man  and  tree  were  shut  up  as  parts  of  the  same  great  stone  shell, 
or  gaseous  sea,  with  no  appreciable  difference  of  condition,  may 
be.  From  that  period  upward  to  the  present,  they  have  been  mov- 
ing in  paths  of  evolution  not  just  alike.'  The  present  outcome 
of  all  this  past  evolution  is  the  man  and  tree.  What  determined 
the  difference  ?  Difference  of  condition,  nothing  else,  we  think. 
Spirit,  under  one  set  of  conditions,  evolved  a  man.  Like  spirit, 
under  another  set,  evolved  the  tree.  The  lapidary  holds  in  his 
hand  the  crystal  he  is  about  to  cut  and  polish.  They  represent 
two  individualities  of  organism  very  widely  apart  in  the  scale  of 
development.  If  we  could  trace  backward  the  lines  of  evolu- 
tion over  which  they  came,  we  should  find  them  converging  a 
little  the  very  first  step  we  took :  may  be  ten  thousand  years 
earlier  we  might  find  them  coalesce,  intersect,  —  the  man  and 
crystal  of  to-day,  at  this  earlier  period  organized  alike,  both  in 
the  same  stage  of  development.  Still  further  back,  our  crystal 
may  be  stood  highest  in  organization,  our  man  the  lower. 

What  determined  this  diflference  ?  Condition,  solely,  we  thinL 
Had  the  earthquake  rent  the  rock-stratum  one  hundreth  part 
of  an  inch  one  side  of  the  line  which  it  did,  perchance  our  crys- 
tal might  to-day  have  been  organized  as  a  man.  The  difference 
of  condition  of  one  hundreth  part  of  an  inch  is  a  wonderful  fate. 

A  sister  of  mercy,  who,  in  purity  and  love,  spends  life  in*  bless- 
ing and  serving  the  outcast  and  criminal,  sits  in  a  dungeon  bend- 
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ing  over  the  form  of  a  woman,  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  one  of  the 
community's  lowest  criminals.  The  two  represent  the  moral 
antipodes  of  social  life.  What  determined  the  difference  ?  Con- 
dition. The  same  spirit  is  seeking  to  manifest  itself  through 
each.  A  pin  falling  differently  from  what  it  did  might  have  made 
Napoleon  a  driveling  idiot.  Who  can  conceive  the  change  in 
the  history  of  Europe  that  would  have  resulted  from  so  trivial  an 
event  ?  The  conditioning  of  each  individual,  whether  crystal,  tree, 
or  man,  is  the  product  of  the  whole  universe.  It  is  the  result- 
ant of  the  evolution  of  the  infinite  spirit  at  the  point  where  the 
individuality  appears.  Is  everything  so  mutable  ?  We  like  Pla- 
to's answer  to  this.  In  his  "  Timaeus  "  he  says,  "  There  is  the 
ever-existent,  the  infinite  essence,  which  has  no  generatiott,  no 
change^  but  exists  according  to  sameness" 

This  we  should  call  the  spiritual  foundation  of  the  universe, 
the  innermost  unchanging  spirit  of  each  creature  and  thing.  By 
right  of  this,  each  individual  is  part  of  the  infinite  unchanging 
essence.  "  There  is  also,"  says  Plato,  "  that  which  is  in  a  state 
of  generation,  and  becoming,  but  never  is."  If  we  understand 
him,  that  which  is  in  a  constant  state  of  generation,  and  becom- 
ing, is  the  form  or  manifestation  of  the  spirit  or  essence.  Each 
creature,  each  individual,  is  a  compound  of  the  two,  essence  and 
form.  Primarily,  each  tree,  bird,  or  man,  is  a  portion  of  the  in- 
finite essence,  which  never  changes  through  all  eternity.  No 
disease  corrupts  it,  no  crime  pollutes  it,  no  education  exalts  it. 
Secondarily,  each  has  a  form  or  manifestation. which  is  con- 
stantly changing,  being  generated,  and  decaying.  Herein  is  the 
difference  of  individuality,  —  in  the  form  or  manifestation  of  the 
soul,  not  in  the  soul  itself 

Through  all  this  generation  of  forms,  which  we  call  material 
in  this  life,  the  soul,  the  essence,  is  never  fully  manifest.  Life, 
evolution,  is  a  progressive  movement  towards  the  perfect  mani- 
festation of  the  universal  soul,  God,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  individualities.  However  different  the  manifestations  of  life 
around  us,  however  various  the  forms  from  crystal  to  man,  all 
souls,  appearing  through  these,  centre  in  the  eternal,  unchange- 
able soul,  God.  Could  we  trace  backward  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion over  which  a  Plato,  a  Swedenborg,  has  come,  or  that  of  a 
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wheel  animalcule,  or  volvox-globular,  we  should  soon  lose  them 
all  in  the  rock-strata  or  lava-bed  of  some  tertiary  period.  Moth- 
er Earth  has  borrowed  no  souls.  When  she  bethought  to  evolve 
a  tree  or  man,  she  did  not  petition  the  god  of  supernal  heaven 
for  the  soul  of  her  man  or  tree  ;  but  out  of  her  soul  came  the 
man  or  tree  soul. 

Before  the  earth  had  produced  tree  or  reptile,  the  souls  of  all 
men  since  born  must  have  existed  in  her  ample  womb.  The 
Emersons  and  Thoreaus  were  shut  up,  with  the  convicts  of  our 
prisons,  in  the  same  common  rock  crust.  There  are  latent  in  the 
stones  of  our  streets,  in  the  walls  of  our  houses,  souls  which  by 
and  by  will  appear  nobler,  more  beautiful,  than  any  prophet  or 
saint  that  has  yet  been  born.  Were  all  individual  souls  alike 
conditioned,  then  all  would  manifest  precisely  the  same  life. 
Were  all  perfectly  conditioned,  then  would  each  individual  be 
the  perfect  manifestation  of  the  attributes  of  the  infinite  soul. 
The  jar  and  fret  of  life  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  part  of  the 
infinite  soul  in  each  individuality  cannot  utter  itself  completely. 
Growth  or  evolution  does  not  consist  in  soul  acquisition,  but  in 
the  better  conditioning.  Education  is  not  the  putting  of  thought- 
ideas  into  the  man  or  beast,  but  the  clearing  the  way  for  the 
soul  to  manifest  the  perfect  truth  and  goodness  inherent. 

The  possibility,  the  potentiality,  of  the  perfect  life  is  in  each 
man  and  woman  and  archangel  alike.  How  can  it  be  expressed  f 
By  harmonious  conditioning.  All  life  is  a  progressive  movement 
towards  this.  For  this,  the  soul  of  the  crystal  is  struggling. 
For  this,  the  worm  crawls  in  the  mud  and.  filth.  For  this,  the 
man  agonizes  in  pain  and  temptation.  For  this,  the  planets 
revolve.  For  this,  the  great  soul  of  the  universe  works  through 
all  time.  The  end  is  lost  in  the  future  eternity.  The  iiidividual 
soul  manifests  itself  through  concentric  rings  of  organization ; 
some  of  the  innermost  of  which  we  name  the  physical,  the 
social,  the  mundane,  etc.  The  whole  universe  of  forms  is  the 
grand  organization  x)f  each  individual  as  centre.  What  is  the 
so-called  physical  organization  or  conditioning  ?  The  one  indi- 
vidual that  characterizes  the  organism  as  man,  beast,  or  crystal, 
the  central  soul,  is  not  the  only  individuality  in  the  organism. 
As  in  the  tribe  or  community  all  the  common  people  centre 
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around  the  chief  or  king,  are  subject  to  his  will  in  all  the  actions 
of  the  tribe  as  a  whole ;  so,  in  the  human  or  animal  body,  the 
thousands  of  lesser  individuals  in  their  minute  organisms  centre 
around  the  one  chief  or  head,  and  are  subject  to  him.  Some  of 
the  individual  souls  organized  with  me  in  my  physical  form  may 
be  but  little  behind  me  in  development ;  already  fitted,  perhaps, 
to  become  the  central  sailing  souls  in  an  organization  like  the 
one  I  govern.  The  harmonious  relation  which  exists  among  the 
lesser  individual  bodies,  which  compose  that  which  I  name  my 
body,  and  the  ideal  of  their  arrangement,  is  my  physical  condi- 
tioning. Thus,  if  the  harmony  is  good,  the  ideal  high,  I  mani- 
fest a  healthy,  noble  life ;  but  if  there  is  discord  among  the 
members  of  my  physical  community,  or  if  their  /^^^Z  of  arrange- 
ment is  base,  then  my  conditioning  is  relatively  poor,  —  I  mani- 
fest but  a  low,  unhealthy  life. 

I,  the  soul,  change  not ;  only  the  conditions  through  which  I 
manifest  myself. 

The  mother  bears  close  to  her  heart  the  yet  unborn  child  :  she 
is  beautiful,  educated,  refined.  From  such  a  mother,  how  prom- 
ising the  child !  One  day  the  mother  is  terrified  by  a  snake. 
Three  months  later,  she  gives  birth  to  a  child,  half  human,  half 
snake.  On  the  trunk  of  a  human  is  a  serpent's  head.  The  soul 
conditioned  in  that  body  can  only  hiss  and  writhe ;  which,  but 
for  the  mother's  fright,  might  have  a  healthy,  noble,  human  body, 
charmed  the  world  with  sweet  words  and  heroic  deeds.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  innermost  soul  ?  Did  the  mother's  fright 
change  that }  Not  a  whit :  it  only  conditioned  it  in  a  measure 
as  the  snake  is  conditioned,  or  rather  as  the  central  soul  of  the 
snake  organization  is  conditioned,  so  that  it  can  in  this  life  man- 
ifest only  snake-life.  Here  too  is  a  child,  six  years  old,  active  in 
bodily  health,  intelligent, joyous.  A  little  blow  on  the  head; 
and  ever  afterwards  in  this  hfe  there  is  manifest,  through  that 
organism,  only  driveling  idiocy.  Did  the  blow  injure  the  soul  > 
No  :  it  only  brought  discord  into  some  part  of  its  physical  con- 
ditioning. 

The  next  sphere  of  conditioning  of  the  individual  is  that  of 
society.  Here  also  the  conditioning  determines  the  manifesta- 
tion of  soul.    As  a  general  law,  the  soul  expresses  the  iileal  of 
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its  social  conditioning.  Take  the  babe  ;  nurture  him  in  refined, 
educated,  moral  society ;  and,  if  his  pre-natal  conditioning  has 
been  good,  he  will  develop  into  a  moral,  temperate,  cultivated 
man,  —  he  will  express  the  life  of  his  high  social  conditioning. 
Take  the  same  babe  ;  nurture  him  in  a  tap-room  among  brawlers, 
thieves  and  courtesans ;  and  he  will  manifest  the  tap-room  and 
brothel  life,  —  he  will  express,  in  the  main,  the  life  of  his  low  so- 
cial conditioning.  Is  the  individual  soul  changed  in  either  case  i 
Not  in  the  least.  No  crime,  no  vileness,  no  purity,  no  education, 
can  touch  that.  Social  conditioning  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  soul  speaks.  The  voice  of  perfect  love,  purity,  and 
truth,  at  the  souVs  centre,  gets  tainted  and  discordant  by  the 
imperfection  of  the  conditioning  media  through  which  it  passes. 
The  difference  betwixt  the  wandering  Bushman  and  Swedenborg 
is  not  of  soul,  central  essence ;  but  first  of  the  physical,  then  of 
the  social,  conditioning. 

Then  there  is  that  larger  ring  of  organization,  —  the  particular 
position  of  the  individual  soul  in  the  solar  system,  whether  in 
Jupiter,  Mars,  or  Earth.  When  the  solar  system  revolved  one 
vast  sphere  of  indifferentiated  matter,  all  the  individual  souls 
which  have  appeared  or  will  appear  in  human  form,  on  our 
planet  or  any  other,  were  in  the  mighty  womb  of  the  solar  sphere. 

In  this  primitive  stage  we  conceive  there  was  little  difference 
of  organized  conditioning,  little  difference  of  individual  life,  man- 
ifest. That  part  of  sou/,  essence,  manifest  in  the  concentric 
sphere  which  has  since  formed  Jupiter,  we  suppose  to  have  dif- 
fered little  then  from  that  which  has  formed  the  earth,  in  its 
manifestations  of  life,  or  in  its  individual  organizations.  Yet 
mark  the  mighty  import  of  this  difference  of  conditioning,  whether 
in  Jupiter's  sphere,  or  that  of  the  earth.  A  million  years  older 
perhaps^  in  his  development,  is  Jupiter  than  the  earth.  While 
yet  the  earth  was  but  a  chaotic  globe,  with  no  tree,  animal,  or 
man,  no  manifestation  of  soul  higher  than  that  of  the  crystal,  — 
in  Jupiter,  soul  may  have  evolved  the  high  forms  of  human,  civi- 
lized life. 

A  million  years  an  individual  soul  may  have  to  wait  ere  it  can 
evolve  the  human  form  and  life,  shut  up  in  a  heaving,  cracking, 
melting  earth-crust ;  while  a  like  individual  soul,  conditioned  in 
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Jupiter,  at  once  with  rapid  steps  assumes  the  human,  —  because, 
so  conditioned,  earth  must  loiter  a  million  years  behind  her  elder 
brother  Jupiter  in  the  progressive  march  of  life.  Shall  we 
praise  the  soul  to-day  that  manifests  so  rich  a  life,  can  express 
so  much  of  the  infinite  truth  and  goodness,  which  we  name 
Emerson  ?  Shall  we  condemn  the  soul  in  the  moon,  that  it  can 
manifest  no  higher  life  than  that  of  the  crystal  ?  Condition  de- 
termines. Had  the  soul,  which  to-day  evolves  the  life  Emerson, 
been  conditioned  in  the  moon,  it  would  still  have  been  dormant 
in  its  stony  cell,  awaiting  a  million  years,  perhaps,  ere  it  could 
awake,  and  utter  its  oracles. 

So,  too,  there  is  that  wider  conditioning  or  organization  which 
includes  the  universe.  We  know  not  what  higher  forms  of  life 
may  have  appeared  in  other  systems.  While  the  earth-soul  has 
been  evolving  algas,  grasses,  and  trees,  as  her  highest  forms  of 
life,  the  soul  in  other  solar  systems  may  have  produced  beings 
so  perfect  in  form,  so  rich  in  the  manifestations  of  truth  and 
love,  that  our  highest  ideal  of  perfection  falls  far  short  of  them. 
Nature  is  no  niggard  :  Fate  is  no  partialist.  Does  Nature  condi- 
tion one  soul  so  that  it  appears'  as  a  Newton  ;  while  another  a 
million  centuries  longer  she  keeps  shut  up  in  the  granite  rock  ? 
Somehow  the  compensation  is  complete.  Does  she  condition 
one  soul  as  a  Caligula ;  another  as  Justin  Martyr  ?  Somehow 
't  is  well. 

Shall  the  worm  envy  Plato  ?  Let  the  worm  crawl  his  worm- 
life  through.  All  that  Plato  receives  is  in  store  for  the  worm. 
Reckoning  only  to-day,  the  soul  shut  up  in  the  rock  might  well 
envy  and  complain  that  the  bird  soaring  above  has  received  so 
much  more.  Reckoning  all  eternity,  nature  vindicates  herself, 
giving  all  to  each. 

What  is  education  ?  It  is  not  a  process  of  filling  the  man  or 
creature  with  certain  opinions,  facts,  dates,  or  numbers  ;  but  it  is 
the  conditioning  the  soul,  so  that  more  and  more  it  may  come  into 
the  consciousness,  and  manifest  the  infinite  idea/,  of  truth  and 
goodness.  Would  you  teach  your  child  astronomy  ?  You  may, 
by  some  kind  of  mental  manipulations,  so  organize  the  brain  of 
the  child,  that  it  will,  under  certain  incentives,  produce  certain 
names,  dates,  or  distances,  as  we  may  say,  mechanically,  yet  the 
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child  have  no  real  education  in  astronomy.  Astronomy  proper 
is  God,  or  the  infinite  ideal  written  in  solar,  planetary,  and  stellar 
letters  and  symbols.  We  are  educated  in  astronomy  only  to 
that  degree  that  we  can  interpret  this  divine  revelation.  For  the 
soul  to  awaken  to  the  consciousness  of  God  as  written  in  plane- 
tary and  solar  worlds,  that  is  to  be  educated  in  astronomy.  For 
the  memory  to  commit  and  repeat  all  the  known  astronomical 
facts  and  calculations,  is  no  education  in  astronomy  more  than 
it  is  education  in  Plato  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  whole  of  his 
"  Republic  "  or  "  Phaedrus  "  from  memory,  with  no  understanding 
of  his  thought.  Be  but  for  a  moment  conditioned  as  Plato  was 
when  he  produced  his  thought,  so  that  you  awaken  to  the  con- 
sciousness which  he  possessed,  then  you  are  educated  in  him. 
An  individual  also  may  hold  in  memory,  be  able  to  repeat,  all 
the  botanical  names  of  the  flowers  ;  he  may  be  able  to  classify 
and  analyze  after  Linnaeus  or  Gray,  —  yet  be  the  veriest  dunce 
in  the  true  domain  of  botany.  Would  he  be  truly  educated  in 
botany,  he  must  be  so  conditioned  with  the  tree,  grass,  and  flow- 
ers, that  he  can  in  a  measure  come  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
divine  ideal,  as  expressed  in  the  flowers  and  trees.  The  fool 
may  tell  easily  whether  the  flower  has  three,  five,  or  twelve  petals, 
or  stamens  ;  but  he  must  be  educated  in  the  flower  who  would 
tell  what  of  the  divine  life  is  being  uttered  as  a  flower. 

The  boor  can  tell  the  coloring  of  the  June  sunset,  in  part,  the 
position  of  the  lake  and  woods,  the  sail  on  the  lake,  etc. :  this 
does  not  render  him  a  poet  or  an  artist.  The  true  poet  sees 
what  the  boor  sees,  and  something  more :  he  sees  the  idea  of 
goodness,  beauty,  love,  harmony,  truth,  which  they  stand  to 
represent.  The  boor  sees  all  his  condition  permits.  Would  you 
educate  him  into  poetry  or  art,  you  must  condition  him^or  his 
soul  must  be  so  conditioned  that  it  awakens  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  idea  which  the  tree,  lake  and  sunset,  speak  through  their 
forms  and  relations.  There  can  be  no  plagiarist  of  thought  No 
one  can  purloin  truth  or  poetry.  So  much  of  truth  is  yours,  so 
much  poetry  yours,  as  you  awaken  to  the  consciousness  of  You 
may  repeat  the  words  of  Emerson's  poem  with  no  apprehension 
of  his  thought.  When  you  come  into  the  condition  which  in- 
cludes the  thought  of  Emerson's  poem,  then  it  is  as  much  yours 
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• 
as  his.     Though  he  may  have  the  material  copyright,  you  have 

the  spiritual  copyright  equally  with  him.  Is  Emerson  a  plagia- 
rist because  he  repeats  the  thought  of  Plato,  Swedenborg,  or 
Goethe  ?  His  soul,  unfolding,  expanded  into  the  thought  which 
they  before  him  reached.  Thus  the  thought  became  his  as  much 
as  theirs.  This  is  true  education.  So,  in  worship,  condition  de- 
termines whether  you  be  a  Calvinist,*  Quaker,  Unitarian,  or  Spirit- 
ualist ;  whether  you  worship  Brahm,  Jehovah,  God,  or  Allah. 
Give  a  man  a  fit  of  the  dyspepsia,  and  his  worship  will  be  very 
diflferent  from  that  of  his  healthy  hours.  Each  individual's  God, 
truth,  and  holiness,  is  measured  by  the  sphere  of  the  soul's  un- 
folding. No  man  can  worship  outside  the  sphere  of  his  condi- 
tion, be  his  profession  what  it  may. 

We  can  accept  with  little  modification,  therefore,  Plato's  idea 
of  reminiscence,  that  knowledge  or  education  is  a  process  of 
recollecting,  or  bringing  into  individual  consciousness,  ideas 
which  the  soul  possessed  in  a  former  purer  life  among  the  gods  : 
in  other  words,  education  is  the  evolving  the  latent  attributes  of 
the  soul.  As  in  the  seed  there  is  the  germ,  the  latent  idea  of 
the  complete  tree  ;  so  in  each  individual  soul,  as  part  of  the  infi- 
nite soul,  is  the  germ  or  idea  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  infinite 
in  their  perfection.  The  varied  conditioning  of  souls  determines 
how  much  of,  how  purely,  these  attributes  of  the  Infinite  shall  be 
manifest  in  the  individual.  I3  the  individual  altogether  fated  ? 
Not  in  one  sense  altogether  the  victim  of  fate,  for  each  individual 
is  a  conditioning  power.  .  Each  works  with  all  to  the  one  end. 
My  life  is  the  outcome  of  my  soul  in  its  condition,  working  with 
all  others  in  theirs.     The  "  Ego  and  Non  Ego  "  interact. 

Nero  is  the.  product  of  all  souls*  action  through  the  universe 
of  conditions  at  the  point  where  Nero  appears.  So  a  Leibnitz 
or  Luther.  The  jar  and  fret  of  life  result  from  the  process  of 
adjustment  of  souls  in  harmonious  relations,  so  that  each  indi- 
vidual shall  be  as  a  central  point,  where  the  infinite  love  ex- 
presses the  perfect  truth,  love,  and  holiness. 

The  high  purpose  of  life  is  to  awaken  to  the  consciousness  of 
God  within,  to  manifest  this  God  as  life.  Education  into  sci- 
ence, art,  poetry,  worship,  is  the  removing  the  friction,  the  hinder- 
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ance  of  souls,  which  we  name  evil,  ignorance,  and  letting  the 
soul  act  freely.  Yet  is  the  evil,  the  friction,  or  hinderance  of  each 
successive  conditioning  the  blessed  fulcrum,  the  resistant  force, 
over  which,  or  against  which,  the  soul  thrusting  itself,  its  eflforts 
are  not  spent  in  vain,  but  become  the  re-acting  power  which  lifts 
it  ever  to  higher  and  higher  conditions. 


WILD    RED    LILIES. 

SOULS  intense,  free,  solitary, 
Savage  children  of  the  prairie, 
Lonely  desert,  tropic  sun, 
Seeming  exiles  here  among 
Rock  and  pine  and  sea-mist  dun. 
Subtile  sweetness  comes  and  goes 
Here  where  spirit  overflows, 
Rock  and  pine  and  mist  among : 
But  these  fierce  souls  overflow  not ; 
And,  though  we  admire,  we  know  not 
If  their  graceful  alien  splendor 
Masks  affection,  homely  tender. 
Are  tbey  human  hearts  that  know 
Only  how  to  glow  and  glow, 
Telling  their  deep  passion  so  ? 
Breath  may  come,  and  breath  may  go, 
Speech  and  song  may  change  their  tone  ; 
But  these  souls  intense,  alone, 
Give  themselves  unto  their  own. 
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FROM    THE   COUNTRY. 

[CARL  WRENSLER'S   REPORT   OF   HIMSELF   AND   OTHERS.] 

XXI. 

The  Drift  of  Three  Days. 
I. 

WITH  the  third  week,  many  old  friends  took  their  depart- 
ure. By  Thursday  night,  our  little  army  was  reduced 
to  thirteen.  Of  this  number  was  Mrs.  Burlingame.  She  would 
remain  until  fall.  Mrs.  Perry  had  gone.  So  had  the  Rev.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Porringer.  Miss  Ann  Van  Weigle  had  gone.  She 
left  at  noon  that  day,  with  a  sad  heart.  She  had  to  go  to  get 
some  sewing  done,  and  be  in  readiness  to  open  her  school  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September.  "  The  fast  young  man,"  with 
his  valise  in  his  hand,  also  appeared. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "Tm  off  too;  and  I  hate  to  go,  — that's  a 
fact.     I  wish  there  was  not  a  grocery  store  in ." 

The  driver  cracked  his  whip. 

**  Farewell,  everybody,"  he  added,  shaking  hands  with  those 
near  him. 

He  went  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  say  good-by  to  the  old 
lady  he  had  so  much  grieved. 

"  I  meant  no  offense  to  you,"  he  said. 

"  I  icnow  it,"  she  replied ;  and,  reaching  up  her  hand,  she  put 
it  on  his  head,  and  blessed  him. 

He  did  not  refuse  the  small  "  tract "  she  at  the  same  moment 
slipped  into  his  coat-pocket. 

When  he  turned  to  place  his  foot  on  the  wheel  of  the  coach, 
the  driver  said,  — 

"  No  room  left  up  here." 
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tion.  I  caught  his  eyes  as  it  turned  the  corner  of  the  house.  Who 
could  mistake  their  inimitable  twinkle  ! 

"  You  see  I  'm  a  goner,*"  he  said,  though  his  lips  moved  not. 

A  few  months  later,  I  met  him  in  the  city.  He  laughed,  and 
said,  "  There  was  no  collision." 

After  a  little,  it  seems,  their  spirits  revived,  and  there  was  an 
agreeable  conversation.  He  and  Miss  Van  Weigle  were  ex- 
tremely sociable.  They  even  wandered  into  the  domain  of  phi- 
losophy. He  remembered  and  told  me  some  of  their  specula- 
tions. Miss  Van  Weigle  declared  the  sum  of  all  wisdom  to  be 
this :  "  The  main  thing  is  to  get  on  as  we  can  with  the  present 
life,  while  hoping  for  a  future,  in  which  we  may  exist,  and  yet 
not  exist." 

I  was  surprised  at  so  profound  a  remark  from  her. 

—  A  mere  grocery  clerk !  Clever  fellow,  but  rude  and  un- 
sophisticated in  all  the  high  ways  of  life !  A  vagrant  sort  of  a 
fellow,  with  no  great  purpose  in  his  heart !  A  wild  youth,  who 
ought  to  be  lassoed  at  some  revival-meeting,  and  made  a  Chris- 
tian of! 

Well,  so  be  it.  Take  him,  ye  good  missionary  souls,  —  if  ye 
are  able  to  catch  him,  —  and  do  your  best.  I  know  not  why 
God  made  him.  If  you  do,  work  away.  Sure  I  am :  he  has 
the  knack  of  taking  care  of  himself — after  his  own  style  — 
in  this  world.  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  as  capable  in  the  next. 
Wild,  rude,  and  unsophistocated  as  he  is,  no  one  at  the 
Leightons'  made  more  friends  than  he.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  his  faults  were  pardoned  as  fast  as  they  appeared.  Even 
the  old  lady,  who  gave  him  the  "  tract,"  said,  after  he  was  gone, 
that  she  "  loved  him,*'  and  "  guessed  "  that  God  did.  Mrs.  Bur- 
lingame  softened,  and  said,  "  He  was  company  for  all  sorts  of 
people."     Ermond  said,  — 

'*  He  is  like.an  apple  of  gold  in  a  pitcher  made  of  pebbles  and 
roots." 

My  own  decision  is,  be  he  what  he  may,  we  liked  him  anyhow. 
I  agree  with  Mrs.  Burlingame :  "  he  was  company." 

I  now  and  then  meet  with  other  persons  of  this  character. 
They  are  a  distinct  race.  In  vain  to  try  your  hand  in  civilizing 
them.    They  will  not  be  civilized ;   and,  to  tell  the  tiruth,  you 
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don*t  want  to  civilize  them.  The  charm  of  their  daily  intercourse 
would  vanish  then.  Indeed,  I  often  think  what  a  calamity  it 
would  be,  if  we  all  were  civilized,  perfected,  rounded  off  to  the 
fine  curves  of  proper  beings  !  May  the  time  be  far  hence !  The 
wild  flower  hath  a  grace  of  its  own.  So  hath  the  hod-carrier  his 
grace.  I  have  lately  seen  on.e  from  Cork  take  his  load  up  the 
ladder  with  a  genius  in  his  step  that  was  poetry.  And  his 
wit  would  sparkle  as  he  sat  on  the  doorstep  munching  his 
dinner !  God  forbid  that  he  ever  become  a  "  polished  gentle- 
man"! 

"  But,"  said  a  young  dame  from  the  metropoli9>  "  there  is  some- 
thing abominable  about  being  in  a  grocery  store.  I  think  of  flies, 
and  having  one*s  fingers  all  stuck  up." 

One  said,  he  was  gratified  to  hear  her  talk  "about  being!' 
But  she  was  "  unable  to  understand  the  drift  of  the  remark" 

The  Leightons  said  it  was  something  unusual  for  so  many  to 
leave  at  once.  But  the  house  would  soon  be  filled  again.  Satur- 
day would  bring  a  large  re-enforcement.  They  were  expecting  a 
party  of  twenty  would  arrive  on  that  day. 

II. 

The  next  morning  (Friday)  Ermond  came,  and  said  sorrow- 
fully,— 

"  Margarett  has  also  gone." 

"Margarett  gone!"  I  exclaimed.  "What  does  that  mean? 
Her  mother  said  they  would  stay  six  weeks." 

I  found,  by  further  inquiry,  that  a  Rev.  Mr.  Sloven  and  lady 
had  arrived  late  the  night  before  in  their  private  carriage ;  and 
early  that  morning  Margarett  and  her  mother  had  gone  away 
with  them,  and  was  not  expected  to  return. 

"  Her  mother's  minister !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  She  has  been  kid- 
napped by  the  man  she  hates." 

I  am  yet  indignant  far  beyond  my  power  to  report. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sloven  may  be  a  very  fine  man.  I  know  not. 
But  if  I  could  have  given  him  for  his  pulpit  robe,  the  next  Sab- 
bath, a  fine  coat  of  feathers,  it  would  have  afforded  me  a  real 
pleasure. 
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But  he  had  stolen  the  march  on  us,  and  was  five  hours  under 
way  when  we  made  our  discovery. 

For  the  first  time,  Ermond  appeared  to  be  disturbed.  His 
face  wore  a  look  of  grief  he  was  unable  to  conceal. 

We  sat  on  the  porch,  neither  speaking,  for  a  long  time. 

The  bell  rang  for  dinner. 

After  dinner,  I  wandered  in  the  woods  and  on  the  mountain 
alone,  and  saw  no  more  of  him  until  tea-time. 

As  I  left,  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Swedenborg  I  found  on  the 
parlor-table,  and  carried  it  away  with  me ;  and  here  and  now  I 
beg  the  owner's  pardon,  for  I  soiled  the  book  slightly,  by  drop- 
ping it  into  some  murk. 

I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  indulge  a  curiosity  I  had  long  felt 
in  regard  to  some  theories  of  "  Providence,"  of  "  heaven  and 
hell,"  the  great  seer  had  put  forth, 

—  This  curiosity  had  been  awakened  in  the  following  manner. 
Some  years   ago,  a  volume   of  Emerson's   "  Representative 

Men"  was  put  into  my  hands   by  a  young  Western  lawyer, 

—  whose  characterization  of  it  I  must  here  reproduce,  at  some 
risk  of  offending,  it  may  be,  the  pious  sentiment  of  my  reader, — 
for  I  cannot  otherwise  show  the  depth  of  bewilderment  into 
which  the  young  man  had  been  thrust.  Entering  my  room 
one  hot  summer's  day,  he  tossed  the  book  into  my  lap,  and 
exclaimed,  at  the  same  time  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow,  — 

"  There  !  see  what  the  d — 1  you  can  make  of  that.  It 's  the 
d — St  book  I  ever  came  across.  It 's  one  string  of  affirmations 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  gives  Napoleon  a  h — 11  of  a  setting 
out,  after  praising  him  enough." 

—  Napoleon,  let  me  say,  was  the  only  real  hero  us  youths 
had.  We  had  tried  hard  to  think  that  Washington  was  the 
greater  man  because  he  was  "  good."     But  our  patriotism  was 

%  never  equal  to  the  emergency.     Goodness  was  well  enough ;  but 
we  enjoyed  colossal  movement  of  mind  far  better. 

I  remember  that  this  young  man,  some  time  after  the  occasion 
of  which  I  speak,  read  —  I  think  from  the  "  Harpers'  Monthly " 

—  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  me.     As  he  read 
of  the  final  catastrophe,  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  sad.     When 
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he  had  finished,  we  sat  together  a  long  while,  silently  looking 
out  of  the  open  window  as  twilight  and  then  moonlight  spread 
over  the  pastures  that  stretched  on  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

"  What  a  magnificent  place  for  a  battle,"  said  he ;  "  for  a  fair 
stand-up  fight!  If  the  Old  Guard  could  have  met  Welling- 
ton's men  on  that  plain,  —  ye  gods  !  the  destiny  of  the  world 
would  have  been  changed,  I'm  thinking." 

After  another  pause,  he  added,  — 

"  Blucher  or  no  Blucher." 

After  another  pause,  he  said,  — 

"  I've  read  the  life  of  Napoleon  twenty  times." 

"  I  have  read  it  but  twice,"  said  I.  "  But  how  one  does  hate 
to  turn  the  leaf,  and  be  sure  once  more  of  Wellington's  victory ! ' 

"  Gods  !  it  makes  my  blood  boil,"  he  cried,  striking  the  little 
stand  with  his  clenched  fist ;  and  tears  actually  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  "  that  if  ever  Providence  —  as  you 
call  it — failed  to  carry  its  point,  it  was  when  the  sun  went  down 
on  that  field  of  Waterloo.  It  is  the  one  crime  against  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things,  which  I,  for  one,  will  never  pardon." 

He  drummed  on  the  stand  with  his  finger-ends  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  went  on  as  follows :  — 

"  Oh  that  Wellington  had  come  to  New  Orleans  in  Packing- 
ham's  place  !  Gods  !  Old  Hickory  would  have  peppered  him. 
But,  then,  what's  the  use  ?     It  wasn't  Wellington." 

From  Mr.  Emerson's  book  he  read  to  me  with  great  glee  from 
the  234th  page,  —  making  his  own  comments  as  he  did  so,  —  on 
to  the  240th.  I  often  recall  with  what  delight  he  came  upon 
this  sentence :  "  When  allusion  was  made  to  the  precious  blood 
of  centuries,  which  was  spilled  by  the  Due  d'Englien,  he  sug- 
gested, '  Neither  is  my  blood  ditch-water.'  " 

"  Suggested  ! "  said  he.  "  Gods  !  it  was  a  suggestion  that  put 
the  world  on  its  feet." 

But  I  seem  to  be  writing  his  biography.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  no  unfit  thiner  to  do,  could  one  trace  the  swift  career  of  a 
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—  It  was  in  this  book  —  "  Representative  Men  "  —  that  I  first 
met  with  an  account  of  Swedenborg.  I  confess  tjhat  I  found  it 
at  first  difficult  reading.  I  made  but  poor  headway,  but  found 
myself  gradually  gaining  upon  the  number  of  consecutive  lines 
I  could  read  at  one  time.  I  not  only  read  of  Swedenborg :  I  read 
of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Go-e-the,  as  I  then  pronounced  the 
name. 

It  was  some  four  years  later  when  I  chanced  to  take  the 
work  up  afresh  ;  and  then  I  discovered  that  much  of  my  old  ina- 
bility to  comprehend  the  author  had  been  lost,  which  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure. 

The  essay  on  Swedenborg  I  have  come  to  esteem  highly, 
and  select  the  following  passage,  which  I  think  is  all  the  intro- 
duction to  the  man  one  needs  to  have.  It  is  also  a  key  to  much 
of  that  "  deranged  balance  "  so  prevalent  at  this  time. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  quote  so  liberally. 

To  a  right  perception,  at  once  broad  and  minute,  of  the  order  of 
nature,  he  added  the  comprehension  of  the  moral  Islv/s  in  their  widest 
social  aspects  ;  but  whatever  he  saw,  through  some  excessive  determi- 
nation to  form,  in  his  constitution,  he  saw  not  abstractly,  but  in 
pictures,  heard  it  in  dialogues,  constructed  it  in  events.'  When  he 
attempted  to  announce  the  law  most  sanely,  he  was  forced  to  couch  it 
in  parable. 

Modern  psychology  offers  no  similar  example  of  a  deranged  bal- 
ance. The  principal  powers  continued  to  maintain  a  healthy  action  j 
and,  to  a  reader  who  can  make  due  allowance  in  the  report  for  the 
reporter's  peculiarities,  the  results  are  still  instructive,  and  a  more 
striking  testimony  to  the  sublime  laws  he  announced  than  any  that 
balanced  dullness  could  afford.  He  attempts  to  give  some  accoimt  of 
the  modus  of  the  new  state,  affirming  that  "  his  presence  in  the  spiritual 
world  is  attended  with  a  certain  separation,  but  only  as  to  the  intellec- 
tual part  of  his  mind,  not  as  to  the  will  part  \ "  and  he  affirms  that  "  he 
sees,  with  the  internal  sight,  the  things  that  are  in  another  life  more 
clearly  than  he  sees  the  things  which  are  here  in  the  world." 

Having  adopted  the  belief  that  certain  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  exact  allegories,  or  written  in  the  angelic  and  ecstatic 
mode,  he  employed  his  remaining  years  in  extricating,  from  the  literal, 
the  universal  sense.  He  had  borrowed  from  Plato  the  fine  fable  of  "  a 
most*  ancient  people,  men  better  than  ive,  and  dwelling  nigher  to  the 
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gods ; "  and  Swedenborg  added,  that  they  used  the  earth  symbolically ; 
that  these,  when  they  saw  terrestrial  objects,  did  no|^  think  at  all  about 
them,  but  only  about  those  which  they  signified.  The  correspondence 
between  thoughts  and  things  henceforward  occupied  him.  "  The  very 
organic  form  resembles  the  end  inscribed  on  it"  A  man  is  in  general, 
and  in  particular,  an  organized  justice  or  injustice,  selfishness  or  grati- 
tude. And  the  cause  of  this  harmony  he  assigned  in  the  "Arcana:'' 
"The  reason  why  all  and  single  things,  in  the  heavens  and  on  earfh,  are 
representative,  is  because  they  exist  from  an  influx  of  the  Lord  through 
heaven."  This  design  of  exhibiting  such  correspondences,  which,  if 
adequately  executed,  would  be  the  poem  of  the  world,  in  which  all  his- 
tory and  science  would  play  an  essential  part,  was  narrowed  and 
defeated  by  the  exclusively  theologic  direction  which  his  inquiries  took. 
His  perception  of  nature  is  not  human  and  universal,  but  is  mystical 
and  Hebraic.  He  fastens  each  natural  object  to  a  theologic  notion,  — 
a  horse  signifies  carnal  understanding ;  a  tree,  perception  ;  the  moon, 
faith ;  a  cat  means  this  ;  an  ostrich,  that ;  an  artichoke,  the  other  j  and 
poorly  tethers  every  symbol  to  a  several  ecclesiastic  sense.  The  slip- 
pery Proteus  is  not  so  easily  caught.  In  nature,  each  individual  sym- 
bol plays  innumerable  parts,  as  each  particle  of  matter  circulates  in 
turn  through  every  system.  The  central  identity  enables  any  one  sym- 
bol to  express  successively  all  the  qualities  and  shades  of  real  being. 
In  the  transmission  of  the  heavenly  waters,  every  hose  fits  every 
hydrant  Nature  avenges  herself  speedily  on  the  hard  pedantry  that 
^would  chain  her  waves.  She  is  no  literalist  Everything  must  be 
taken  genially,  and  we  must  be  at  the  top  of  our  condition,  to  under- 
stand anything  rightly. 

His  theological  bias  thus  fatally  narrowed  his  interpretation  of 
nature,  and  the  dictionary  of  symbols  is  yet  to  be  written.  But  the 
interpreter,  whom  mankind  must  still  expect,  will  find  no  predecessor 
who  has  approached  so  near  to  the  true  problem. 

One  other  passage  strikes  me  as  peculiarly  felicitous,  and  well 
adapted  to  present  exigencies. 

The  secret  of  heaven  is  kept  from  age  to  age.  No  imprudent,  no 
sociable  angel  ever  dropped  an  early  syllable  to  answer  the  longings  of 
saints,  the  fears  of  mortals.  We  should  have  listened  on  our  knees  to 
any  favorite,  who,  by  stricter  obedience,  had  brought  his  thoughts  into 
parallelism  with  the  celestial  currents,  and  could  hint  to  human  ears 
the  scenery  and  circumstance  of  the  newly  parted  soul.  But  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  it  must  tally  with  what  is  best  in  nature.  It  must  not  be 
inferior  in  tone  to  the  already-known  works  of  the  artist  who  sculptures 
the  globes  of  the  firmament,  and  writes  the  moral  law.  It  must  be 
fresher  than  rainbows,  stabler  than  mountains,  agreeing  with  flowers, 
with  tides,  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  autumnal  stars.  Melodious 
poets  shall  be  hoarse  as  street  ballads  when  once  the  penetrating  key- 
note of  nature  and  spirit  is  sounded,  —  the  earth-beat,  sea-beat,  heart- 
beat, which  makes  the  tune  to  which  the  sun  rolls,  and  the  globule  of 
blood,  and  the  sap  of  trees. 

In  this  mood,  we  hear  the  rumor  that  the  seer  has  arrived,  and  his 
tale  is  told.  But  there  is  no  beauty,  no  heaven  :  for  angels,  goblins. 
The  sad  muse  loves  night  and  death,  and  the  pit  His  Inferno  is 
mesmeric.  His  spiritual  world  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  generos- 
ities and  joys  of  truth,  of  which  human  souls  have  already  made  us 
cognizant,  as  a  man's  bad  dreams  bear  to  his  ideal  life.  It  is  indeed 
very  like,  in  its  endless  power  of  lurid  pictures,  to  the  phenomena  of 
dreaming,  which  nightly  turns  many  an  honest  gentleman,  benevolent, 
but  dyspeptic,  into  a  wretch,  skulking  like  a  dog  about  the  outer  yards 
and  kennels  of  creation.  When  he  mounts  into  the  heaven,  I  do  not 
hear  its  language.  A  man  should  not  tell  me  that  he  has  walked 
among  the  angels ;  his  proof  is,  that  his  eloquence  makes  me  one. 
Shall  the  archangels  be  less  majestic  and  sweet  than  the  figures  that 
have  actually  walked  the  earth  ?  These  angels  that  Swedenborg  paints 
give  us  no  very  high  idea  of  their  discipline  and  culture :  they  are  all 
country  parsons, — their  heaven  is  ^fctechampetre^  an  evangelical  picnic,* 
or  French  distribution  of  prizes  to  virtuous  peasants. 

—  The  reader  will  remember,  perchance,  that  I  was  starting  for 
the  woods  with  Swedenborg's  "  Heaven  and  Hell "  in  my  pos- 
session. I  have  only  to  say  that  I  did  not  open  the  book.  My 
mind  turned  upon  other  themes,  or  was  too  busy  over  its  own 
experiences  to  pay  attentibn  to  the  "deranged  balance"  of  anoth- 
er's. 

After  loitering  about  an  hour  or  more,  I  stepped  upon  a 
smooth,  flat  rock  that  lay  imbedded  in  the  earth.  It  seemed  to 
have  been  planed  down,  it  was  so  level,  and  "out  of  wind." 
Some  grass  and  running  vines  fringed  the  edges.  A  monster 
oak  o'erspread  it  with  its  branches. 

I  sat  down  to  rest. 

The  wonderful  grandeur  of  this  old  tree  subdued  me.     My 
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imagination  paled  before  this  fact  in  nature.  The  branches 
towered  and  spread  and  increased  and  wound  themselves  in 
and  out,  until,  with  their  thick-grown  leaves,  they  formed  a 
labyrinth  through  which  no  ray  of  light  could  pass.  Or  so 
it  seemed.  Afterwards  I  discovered  that  nature  had  had  some 
assistance. 

Weary  with  my  tramp,  and  quieted  by  the  cool  breeze  that 
played  beneath  the  tree,  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke,  the  sun 
had  left  the  valleys.  But  it  lingered  on  the  opposite  mountains 
gloriously.  Who  has  not  felt  a  thrill  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
universe  that  gets  up  such  fine  displays ! 

Turning  to  the  tree,  my  eye  rested  on  what  appeared  to  be  a 
roll  of  paper,  some  two  feet  in  length,  hanging  down  on  the 
trunk,  within  arm's  reach.  Of  course  I  ventured  to  examine  it. 
It  proved  to  be  a  roll  of  parchment  tied  at  each  end  with  stout 
strings. 

Without  being  over-anxious  as  to  how  it  came  there,  or  in- 
dulging a  fear  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  some  murderous 
thing  I  had  best  be  shy  of,  I  unrolled  it  on  the  rock.  What 
was  my  surprise  to  find  it  a  document  three-quarters  written 
over  by  many  diiferent  hands.  It  was  an  old  aflFair,  and  evi- 
dently ndthing  had  been  written  on  it  for  a  long  time.  The 
heading  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  Every  one  to  whom  this  parchment  is  let  down  is  expected  to 
write  hereon  something  suggestive  of  his  or  her  mood  at  the  time. 
Be  brief,  and  be  economical  in  spaced 

" '  Let  down '  I    What  humbug  is  this  ? "  said  I. 

But  the  daylight  was  flying  fast,  and  I  was  interested  to  read 
what  was  written.     There  were  both  prose  and  verse. 

My  eye  was  first  attracted  by  the  following,  that  was  written 
in  a  bold  hand  just  underneath  the  heading  already  quoted :  — 

THIS    ROCK. 
From  azure,  star-set  sky, 
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Uptom,  the  Elm-tree  lay, 
And  grieved  its  life  away ; 

But  of  its  ample  dust 

Upsprang  this  Oak  robust 

Fallcth  the  cheering  rain 

And  sun  through  years  of  gain  ; 

And  now  this  rock-bound  Tree 

Hath  He  ordained  to  be 

A  Refuge  for  the  weak. 

The  deaf  and  dumb,  who  seek 

To  learn  in  vain  alway, 

List  here  what  His  winds  say. 

And  He  alway  doth  ask 
Of  every  one  his  mask. 

He  saith  unto  the  crowd, 

"  Wroth  am  I  with  the  proud. 

/ 
"  Take  heed,  if  ye  have  eyes  ; 

For  vision  swiftly  flies. 

Your  eyes  give  unto  me, 

If  ye  would  clearly  see. 

"  The  Single-eye  is  clear 
Of  motfe  or  beam." 

Nor  fear 

To  heed  this  warning  voice 

Who  hast  no  Sicond-ckoice. 

This,  being  quite  legible,  I  soon  copied  it. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  as  well  run  off  with  the 
parchment,  and  examine  it  at  my  leisure.  Without  a  second 
thought,  I  was  on  my  way  down  the  mountain.  As  I  neared  the 
house,  I  concealed  my  prize  under  my  coat,  passing  those  I  met 
on  the  porch  with  a  gracious  "  Good-evening."  Once  in  my 
room,  I  deposited  it  under  the  pillows  of  my  bed,  and  made  my- 
self ready  for  tea. 

Ermond  was  not  at  the  table. 

A  piece  of  toast  and  a  cup  of  tea  soon  disposed  oC  I 
returned  to  my  work  of  copying,  leaving  the  table  in  some 
amazement  at  my  sudden  departure. 

Why  I  copied  more,  I  don't  know,  since  the  original  docu- 
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ment  was  safe  in  my  hands.  But  it  seemed  a  matter-of-course 
thmg  to  do,  and  I  brought  to  my  aid  the  poor  little  flickering 
oil  lamp  I  had  hitherto  quite  despised. 

I  copied  at  random,  without  even  reading  in  advance. 

The  following  having  an  odd  look,  I  put  it  down  first,  it  pur- 
porting to  be  "A  Talk  with  the  Oak." 

—  When  were  you  last  an  acorn  ? 

—  A  huiidred  years  ago. 

— Oh,  my  1  a  hundred  years  I 
No  response. 

—  Well,  you've  grown  some  this  century,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

—  No  trouble. 

— I  thank  you,  nevertheless. 

—  You  need  not. 

—  Oh,  well,  then,  what  is  your  opinion  of  things  ? 

—  Yes. 

—  That  was  what  you  said, — yes ;  but  what  does  "  yes  "  mean  ? 
— Everything. 

—  Ah,  well,  then :  now  you've  told  me  everything,  I  thank  you. 

—  You  need  not 

I  did  not  see  that  I  could  say  more.  But,  after  a  little,  I  said,  by 
way  of  sport, — 

—  Did  you  ever  know  one  Ben  Franklin  ? 
- —  He  ate  a  loaf  of  bread  where  you  sit 

—  Oh  I 

Laughing,  I  looked  about  me. 

—  What  dost  thou  seek  ? 

—  A  morsel  or  two :  I  guess  his  appetite  — 

The  tree  shook  its  branches.     An  acorn  thumped  me  on  the  head. 

—  Possibly  you  saw  something  of  one  George  Washington  ? 

— Washington  and  Franklin  were  once  conversing  here  together. 
— Oh!  they  were,  were  they?     And  they  ate  the  bread  together? 
thaf  s  why  no  morsel's  left 
— Washington  brought  his  flask  of  wine. 

—  Did  Benjamin  ask  him  to  sign  the  pledge  ? 
A  shower  of  acorns  was  the  tree's  reply. 

— Well,  then,  what  did  the  codgers  say  ? 

— Irreverent  ribald !  The  "  codgers"  said  much  that  was  to  the  pur- 
pose. When  they  rose  to  take  their  leave,  they  bowed  their  heads 
before  me.     Franklin  said,  — 
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"  T^erg  shall  more  things  come  on  earth  than  the  earth  dreams  of,  " 
"SO  BE  IT,"  said  Washington,  drawing  his  sword. 
Other  questions  I  asked,  but  there  was  no  response. 

As  I  come  to  assort  these  bits  of — "moods,"  shall  I  call 
them  ?  —  I  am  not  a  little  interested.  I  am  much  piqued  to 
speculate  on  the  kind  of  persons  I  am  thus  brought  into  spirit- 
ual rapport  with. 

For  instance,  what  of  the  person  who  wrote  the  following  ?  — 

O  wond'rous  Earth  whereon  I  dwell  1 
Erewhile  I  rove  o'er  thy  dark  breast^ 
More  sights  I  see  than  I  will  tell 
To  the  sweet  heaven  when  in  its  arms  I  fall  to  rest 

0  wondrous  Earth !  thou'rt  not  to  me 
The  fairy  tale  I  once  read  o'er, 

In  that  far  realm  I  used  to  be 
Ere  I  came  through  thy  just-ajar,  forbidden  door. 

1  wander  here  a  soul  bereft. 
Like  one  forlorn,  seeking  a  home 
Where  all  are  passing,  none  are  left,  — 

O  wondrous  Earth  !    I  will  go  hence,  and  no  more  come. 

I  will  leave  the  reader  in  the  same  blissful  ignorance,  as  re- 
gards the  above  complaint,  I  am  in  myself 

Here,  I  should  judge,  are  mystic  verses  of  some  skeptical  or 
perchance  jilted  spirit :  — 

Love  I  saw  up  here  escaping : 

Swift  I  left  the  valley  low, 
And,  all-fleet,  I  here  alighted. 

Mid  the  splendors  of  a  bow. 

That,  with  heavenly  promise  arching, 
Spanned  the  gulf  lay  broad  between. 

In  that  hour  mine  eyes  were  opened,  — 
Love  nor  bow  have  I  since  seen. 

Here  is  a  triplet  some  one  perchance  will  appreciate :  — 
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Love  is  the  fire 

Melteth  the  heart, 
Till  it  desire 

No  separate  part 

Flowing  as  one, 

Love  guards  the  right : 
Like  the  bright  sun, 

Its  path  is  light 

Who  doth  oppose 

Its  maddened  course, 
Him  it  overthrows 

With  fiery  force. 

Underneath  this  was  written  as  follows : 

I  could  sing  another  song  of  fiery  love. 
Is  love  alway  the  blessed  light  above  ? 
Oft  bums  o*er  the  heart,  yet  leaves  least  spark 
'  Aglow,  left  there  to  make  the  darkness  dark. 

Here  is  a  sonnet ;  and  the  three  verses  following  were  in'  the 
same  handwriting. 

I  sprawl  upon  this  Rock  beneath  the  Oak-tree, 

And  take  my  rest     I  climbed  here  from  a  town 

Where  dwell  my  kinfolk  brave.     Suprise  doth  forsake  me, 

Here.    From  this  seeming  height  now  looking  down, 

I  see  spread  o'er  the  fruitful  Valley's  cheek 

Her  tell-tale  praise  of  Man.     His  wit,  to  me, 

Doth  more  of  Natm-e's  loftly  grandeiu-s  speak 

Than  pulseless  Rock  or  lordly  branching  Tree. 

Though  it  be  heresy  to  write  this  here, 

I  still  will  write :  His  free  thoughts  fiirther  run. 

And  sport  themselves  in  skyey  vaults  more  clear 

Than  those  that  daily  welcome  yon  proud  sun. 

Does  Earth  work  wondrous  well  in  grooved  blind  Law  ? 

He  wrought  ere  Earth  or  Sun  the  other  saw. 


Let  Nature  not  too  curtly  ask, 

"What  of  this  fellow  wand'ring  here  ?  " 

I  Am!  but  thou,  O  Nature  vast. 

Must  cease.    Of  dying,  thou  need'st  fear. 
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My  Spirit  free  —  lord  of  itself — 
Can  oft  create  itself  anew ; 
But  thou,  O  Nature-cast-in-mold, 
Canst  never  take  a  higher  view. 

I  do  not  mock  thee  with  a  boast : 
For  thy  great  beauty's  sake,  I  still 
Do  honor  thee  ;  and  thou  in  me 
Survivest,  —  please  my  sovereign  will. 

The  following  might  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Burlingame's  transcendental  friends  :  — 

'T  is  well  the  Sphinx  is  dumb : 

Her  speech  would  wake  the  drowsy  air, 

The  stars  would  their  old  orbits  change, 

And  sun  and  moon  as  wildly  range, 

And  chaos  come. 

Did  she  her  Mind  declare. 

The  following  might  have  had  a  similar  parentage :  — 

Bowed  *neath  Fate's  too  heavy  hand. 

Thy  spirit  broken  with  the  rod  ? 

Pray  use  thy  might ;  possess  the  land  !  j 

Art  thou  not  Fate's  destroying  God  ?  j 

I 

The  following  I  commend  heartily  to  the  attention  of  alL 
Such  a  providence  I  like  to  have  confessed.  For  a  long  time  I 
have  been  a  little  weary  of  hearing  of  the  "  angels,"  and  of  a 
"  tender  loving  father."  The  facts  do  not  invite  to  so  great  a 
working-up  of  the  sentiment. 

A  Man  was  formed.    The  angels  said, 
<<  He  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
And  soon  they  brought  a  pillow  soft 
From  their  sky-home,  the  stars  aloft 
The  Child-man  slept,  nor  did  awake. 
Whole  eons  passed.    And  God  said,  "  Take- 
The  pillow  soft  away."    Sore  wept 
The  angels,  then.    "  How  he  hath  slept ! " 
Said  they.     "  No  more  can  slumber  sweet 
His  eyelids  hold.    His  weary  feet 
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Will  wander  o'er  the  burning  earth, 
And  he  will  rue  his  day  of  birth." 
"  He  will  e'en  so,"  God  stem  replied. 
The  angels  bowed,  and,  turning,  sighed. 
**  He  will  e'en  so,"  once  more  God  said ; 
<<  But  I  will  gain  a  wiser  head." 

A  proper  foil  for  the  above  may  be  found  in  the  following, 
written  in  a  lady's  hand  :  — 

Our  reliance  is  not  on  God  as  against  impending  calamity,  but  as 
over  and  superior  to  it.  The  calamity  will  come ;  and  it  is  real.  It  is 
within  our  power  to  rise  above  it,  and  even  to  reap  a  benefit  from  it ; 
but  to  affirm  that  it  comes  of  itself,  as  a  blessing,  is  to  affirm  that  black 
is  not  black  at  all,  but  even  whiter  than  white. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  that  have  something  of  the  same  flavor :  — 

Ye  sons  of  men,  give  ear : 

The  angels  waft  good  cheer. 

Blame  them  no  more,  nor  grieve. 

With  winged  flight  they  leave 
Ye  to  the  hap  yourselves  decree. 
Now  live  or  die,  for  ye  axe  free. 

Several  bits  of  prose  I  copied. 

It  is  worth  living  to  be  of  worth  to  others,  if  not  to  ourselves. 


I  would  reverse  the  order  of  the  above.    It  is  worth  while  for  me  to 
live,  though  of  no  worth  to  any  but  myself 


/would  adc^ — 

If  I  for  self  have  truth  for  worth, 
I  shall  escape  through  all  the  earth. 


I  am  glad  to  be  here  this  breezy  mom.  I  remember  such  as  are  at 
home  in  the  hot  city.  I  contrast  the  simple  amplitude  of  nature  with 
all  that  man  has  achieved  in  procuring  for  himself  the  luxuries  of  civili- 
zation. 

From  here  to  the  city  of —,  it  is  three  hundred  miles,  say. 

if  ow  long  will  it  take  civilization  to  reach  this  point  ? 
7 
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May  its  march  be  slow ! 

I  would  not  have  a  train  of  cars  running  up  this  height  for  the 
world ! 


How  many  poor  souls  are  crowded  into  the  cities,  living  in  garrets 
and  cellars,  eking  out  their  distressed  lives !  How  blessed  would  this 
pure  air  be  to  them !  How  delightful  yonder  sunset !  Surely  I  think 
their  ill-fortune  here  must  be  made  up  to  them  in  some  world  beyond. 

How  fells  the  shadow  o*er  their  joyless  lives  ! 
How  it  spreads  far ,  and  deepens  to  the  end  ! 
No  tale  of  their  great  sorrow  long  survives, 
Nor  much  their  generation's  chance  doth  mend. 


I  think  it  would  be  well  for  one  who  believes  himself  to  be  flourishing 
in  the  city  to  come  here  alone,  and  ask  himself,  "  What  am  I  worth  ? " 
Those  things  he  is  possibly  laying  the  most  stress  upon  as  valuable, 
for  which  he  is  giving  a  life's  whole  energy,  might  from  some  cause,  in  his 
absence,  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  if  this  misfor- 
tune had  fallen  to  him  ?  Would  not  he  himself  be  worth  precisely  as 
much  as  before  ?  Not  worth  as  much,  perhaps,  as  when  he  began  to 
accumulate  his  wealth ;  for  then  he  was  fresh,  and  in  some  measure 
equipped  to  increase  his  personal  value.  It  depends  on  whether  he 
has  made  his  business  serve  him,  or  whether  he  has  served  his  busi 
ness :  does  it  not  ? 


On  reading  the  above,  I  am  made  aware,  for  the  first  time,  of  my 

poverty.     I  live  in  the  town  of y  and  am  "  worth  "  one  hundred 

thousand  dollars. 


If  /  had  your  hundred  thousand  dollars,  I  would  not  be  poor  very 
long. 

Oh,  but  you  would,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  are  poor  now. 


He  who  detects  a  law  has  thereby  taken  hold  of  Wisdom.  Happy 
for  the  world,  did  it  heed  this  simple  truth.  But  the  world  will  not 
heed.  It  rather  take  its  momentary  ease  on  the  surface  with  a  guess 
than  dive  or  dig  for  a  basis  of  enduring  peace. 


The  invisible  is  real.    Those  things  our  eyes  behold  are  shadows. 
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I  have  observed  with  pain,  in  looking  over  the  various  inscriptions 
on  this  Rock,  that  the  name  of  the  blessed  Jesus  does  not  once  occur. 
Have  no  Christians  wandered  hither  ?  Or  have  they  left  their  Saviour 
behind,  forgetting  him  ? 

Let  me  remind  all  comers  to  this  Pagan  Rock,  that  Jesus  said  that 
this  world  was  unworthy  of  your  love.  But  he  would  show  you  the  way 
to  another  world  if  you  would  believe  on  him,  where  the  redeemed  of 
earth  shall  dwell  with  him  forever  in  glory. 


It  is  my  opinion  that  no  man  has  been  more  defamed  by  his  igno- 
rant disciples  than  this  man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  the  above  case, 
for  instance.  How  idle  is  this  talk  about  "  another  "  world !  that  is, 
another  planet.  Our  earth  is  "  another  world  "  to  every  other  earth.  If 
Jesus  could  convey  all  the  "  believers  "  from  this  earth  to  some  other 
place,  what  of  it  ?  Would  they  be  other  than  what  they  were  when 
they  set  out  on  the  journey  ? 

I  would  remind  all  comers  to  this  Rock,  that  the  worlds  are  all 
alike,  and  are  convertable  into  heaven  or  hell  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
souls  which  inhabit  them. 

And,  further,  this  is  the  proper  situation  of  affairs.  Man  must 
construct  his  own  paradise,  or  he  is  unfit  to  dwell  in  one.  By  creating 
one  outwardly,  he  perfects  one  inwardly.  Thrust  into  one  before  his 
time,  his  fate  is  ordained  of  God. 

Mock  saints  in  Eden  tire  and  £unt ; 
And  ill  they  bear  their  Lord's  restraint 
All  pure  without,  impure  within, 
They  long  to  test  the  fruit  of  sin. 
Their  freedom  is  so  dear  a  thing, 
They  '11  suffer  with  it  any  sting. 
Give  them  to  keep  an  Eden  rough,  — 
They  '11  make  it  blossom  soon  enough. 
'Fore  Eden  fine,  thou,  gracious  Lord, 
Best  keep  alway  the  flaming  sword  ! 

Here  I  rested.  < 

I  heard  the  clock  strike  nine,  and  thought  I  would  copy  no 
more  until  the  next  morning.  Hastily  gathering  up  the  scraps 
I  had  written,  I  placed  them  in  the  stand-drawer ;  but  the  parch- 
ment I  left  rolled  up  on  the  top  of  the  stand. 
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I  found  Ermond  on  the  porch  below. 

He  received  me  cordially. 

The  sight  of  hinv  recalled  tp  mind  the  flight  of  Margarett. 

"  Any  news  of  Margarett  ? "  I  asked. 

"  None,"  said  he. 

I  looked  about.  The  porch  was  well-nigh  deserted.  The 
parlors  were  quite  so,  and  only  one  of  them  was  lighted.  One 
might  have  guessed  that  a  funeral  ceremony  had  that  day  taken 
place  there. 

But  the  heaven,  as  I  looked  off  the  porch,  wore  its  unchanging 
glory.  Space  —  space  —  and  stars;  and  a  full  moon  just  over 
the  horizon's  edge !     A  vision^of  splendor  not  within  my  grasp. 

A  lonely  cricket  had  found  its  way  into  some  sheltering  crevice 
near  by.  His  note  was  cheery  ;  but  a  touch  of  sadness  there  was 
also  in  it. 

The  low  but  steady  whirr  of  the  melancholy  frogs  — 

Pshaw ! 

I  sat  down,  abashed  and  silent,  before  Ermond. 

"As  far,"  thought  I,  "as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth, — so 
far  his  thoughts  from  mine !  He  is  not  ever  saying,  '  How  de- 
lightful ! '  or  *  How  miserable  I*  / The  melancholy  whirr  of  the 
frogs ' !     I  am  glad  I  did  not  think  that  aloud." 

I  found  that  Ermond  gathered  his  gloom  from  a  widely  dif- 
ferent source.  Perhaps  I  should  not  speak  of  it  as  gloom  at  alL 
It  was  really  but  a  deeper  tone  of  seriousness  holding  the  natu- 
ral freedom  of  his  manner  somewhat  in  check.  But  he  was  seri- 
ous not  over  his  own  lorn  fate.  Margarett's  disappearance  had 
been  the  occasion  of  his  taking  a  long  and  thoughtful  gaze  at 
the  problem  her  career  and  fate  involved.  But  he  shall  —  as  I 
can  report  him  —  speak  for  himself. 

After  a  few  pleasant  words  on  other  subjects,  he  said,  — 

"  I  think  of  Margarett.  as  the  representative  of  a  class,  not 
merely  as  a  single  soul.  My  interest  in  her  as  an  individual  is 
not  lessened  by  this  fact,  but  rather  increased.  For  what  now 
is  equal  to  her  safe  return  to  a  tranquil  destiny  will  suffice  for 
all.  Her  class  is  large,  —  no  one  can  tell  how  large.  We  have 
met  her  under  favorable  circumstances  to  learn  of  her  first 
awakening  wonder  at  liie.    This  wonder,  of  course,  we  all  share 
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more  or  less  at  her  age.  Perhaps  most  of  us  forget  it  a  little 
farther  on  ;  lose  it  in  the  whirl  and  scramble  for  mere  bodily  ex- 
istence. It  is  profaned.  The  priests  have  taken  possession  of  it 
to  earn  their  livelilvood  ;  or,  from  most  minds,  it  passes,  and  gives 
place  to  a  discolored  reflection  of  itself  through  the  prism  of  a 
degraded  intellect.  But  wonder !  wonder  at  life !  I  suppose 
that  even  God  is  not  simply  a  first-class  mechanic.  That  life  is 
an  enigma  to  God,  I  fully  believe.  If  it  were  not,  he  would  be  a 
monster  in  my  thought.  If  this  wonder  did  not  reipain,  I  should 
say  the  day  of  doom  would  appear,  and  suddenly.  If  there  be 
a  God  to  whom  we  are  all-related,  that  likeness  subsists  on  won- 
der alone.  There  is  this  common  dependence  ;  this  secret  which 
omniscience  does  not  penetrate.  The  wiser  we  are,  the  pro- 
founder  life's  mystery.  It  is  the  poetry  of  our  being.  A  bitter- 
sweet that  gives  a  twinge  to  life,  that  makes  it  enjoyable.  It  is 
the  pique  that  puts  an  edge  on  the  world  or  the  universe,  that 
spheres  the  whole,  and  keeps  all  things  from  flatting  out. 

"  The  Lethe  of  nature 

Can't  trance  him  again, 
Whose  soul  sees  the  perfect, 
Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain. 

The  Sphinx  can  neither  answer  her  own  question,  nor  get  answer 
from  man.     It  is  with  her  as  it  is  with  him. 

"  Thou  art  the  unanswered  question : 

Couldst  see  thy  proper  eye, 
Alway  it  asketh,  asketh ; 

And  each  answer  is  a  lie. 
So  take  thy  quest  through  nature  ; 

It  through  thousand  natures  ply : 
Ask  on,  thou  clothed  eternity,  — 

Time  is  the  false  reply." 

"  Do  you  think  Emerson's  poems  are  poetry } "  I  asked. 

"  Most  of  the  critics  say  otherwise  ;  but  I  think  he  has  written 
the  only  poems  of  modern  times.  The  one  in  which  the  above 
lines  occur  must  live  with  anything  the  great  Shakespeare,  even, 
has  produced.  It  is  itself  a  '  clothed  eternity.'  Shakespeare  is 
grand,  but  he  marches  only  as  a  monarch  amid  his  subjects,  and 
shows  them  as  they  are ;  wonderful  in  his  interpretations  of  what 
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we  call  human  nature ;  his  eye  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam, — a  shot 
that  never  misses  the  mark  of  its  high  calling:  but  this  wonder  of 
life  he  knows  little  of ;  the  invisible,  the  inexpressible,  the  unat- 
tainable, yet  that  which  preserves  the  soul  of  the  world,  —  with 
this  he  does  not  deal.     He  is  not  one  — 

"  Whose  soul  sees  the  perfect, 
Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain. 

His  eyes  find  all  they  seek ;  and  he  is  content,  as  well  he  may 
be,  as  one  who  walks  only  upon  the  earth.  Here  he  has  no 
rival.     But,  is  he  the  great  poet,  the  poet  of  the  soul } " 

"  Emerson  himself  places  Shakespeare  on  the  throne  as  lord 
of  all,  and  crowns  him  with  all  manner  of  majestic  phrases." 

"  The  Emerson  who  talks  thus,  and  the  Emerson  who  wrote 
the  poems,  are  two  persons.  Or,  perhaps  the  gods,  as  we  mor- 
tals, look  from  home  to  behold  what  is  truly  great,  and  have  the 
world's  dust  thrown  in  their  eyes." 

"  Possibly." 

"  I  doubt  if  Shakespeare  esteemed  his  own  plays  as  highly  as 
the  world  has  since." 

"  He  probably  believed  they  were  great  while  he  was  writing 
them." 

"  I  dare  say.  But  as  for  Emerson  and  his  writings,  I  think 
that  those  who  profess  to  esteem  his  prose  as  much  superior 
to  his  poetry,  and  sometimes  say  that  his  prose  is  the  best 
poetry  of  the  two,  are  wide  the  mark.  Compared  with 
his  poems,  his  essays,  admirable  as  they  are,  appear  to  me 
as  the  outcome  of  one  who  was  experimenting  at  his  trade. 
They  are  always  edifying  and  quickening, — not  one  that  I  know 
of  which  it  would  not  be  well  to  read.  But  most  of  them  are 
uneven  in  their  merits.  A  few  of  them  have  their  gaps  of  good 
commonplace  where  he  appears  to  attempt  to  be  logical,  as 
are  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  tries  to  state  the  case  plainly,  and 
falls  from  the  centre,  so  to  speak,  out  upon  the  surface,  where, 
of  course,  he  must  sprawl  like  other  unfortunates.  There  has 
been  passed  about  a  story  to  the  effect  that  he  keeps  a  note-book 
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read  backwards  as  forwards.  I  discredit  the  story.  The  essays 
he  has  printed  are  not  made  up  in  any  loose  fashion  of  that  sort. 
That  he  keeps  the  jottings  of  the  day,  and  uses  them,  is  very 
likely  true.  But  he  fits  them  to  their  place,  nevertheless.  I 
don't  suppose  he  makes  a  *  skeleton,'  and  then  fills  in  as  men 
of  great  talent  can  do  so  wonderfully.  But  the  scope  of  the 
whole  must  come  before  his  mind,  and  he  must  see  the  pro- 
gressive steps  ;  but  it  comes  as  a  vision,  and  he  has  the  rare 
genius  which  holds  the  vision  until  it  is  pictured  in  words.  His 
essay  on  *  The  Poet '  describes  the  working  of  his  own  mind. 
He  '  sees  and  handles  that  which  others  dream  of*  He  makes 
that  his  business;  and  undoubtedly  he  states  his  own  experience 
in  saying,  *  Homer's  words  are  as  costly  and  admirable  to 
Homer  as  Agamemnon's  victories  are  to  Agamemnon.'  His 
neighboring  farmer,  sweating  at  his  plow,  undoubtedly  believes 
that  to  hold  a  pen  and  write  a  poem  is  a  little  thing  to  do.  But, 
while  he  is  sweating  water,  the  poet  is  sweating  blood.  So  an- 
other man,  laboring  with  his  *  points,'  undoubtedly  believes  him- 
self to  be  the  great  worker.  If  his  *  points  '  were  not  likely  to 
disappear  the  day  after  they  were  made,  one  would  feel  a  greater 
interest  in  them.  But  all  forget,  or  have  never  known,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  poet's  time  is  under  pawn  to  the  Muse. 
The  Muse,  I  suppose,  is  to  most  minds  a  fiction  they  think  of 
with  a  grin.  The  poet  waits  in  seeming  idleness,  which  is  no 
pleasure  to  him,  but  sternest  of  tasks.  He  would  rather  chop 
wood  or  drive  oxen  by  the  month.  Yet  there  he  is,  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  is  not  permitted  to  fill  up  the  interval 
with  wood-chopping  or  oxen-driving.  His  God  is  a  jealous  God, 
and  tolerates  no  worldly  economy.  Besides,  the  knowing  chop- 
pers and  drivers  would  laugh  if  he  were  among  them  to  play 
work,  or  resent  the  indignity  put  upon  their  vocation.  Emerson 
has  his  own  defense,  — 

"  Yet  do  not  I  implore 
The  wrinkled  shopman  to  my  sounding  woods, 
Nor  bid  the  unwilling  senator 
Ask  votes  of  thrushes  in  the  solitudes. 
Every  one  to  his  chosen  work : 
Foolish  hands  may  mix  or  mar ; 
Wise  and  sure  the  issues  are. 
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"  I  think  Emerson's  essays  are  incomplete  poems.  But  that 
they  are  merely  strung  together,  and  without  method,  I  dis- 
cover, the  more  I  study  theni,  to  be  untrue.  They  are  to  be 
studied,  or  rather  dwelt  with,  in  order  to  receive  a  correct 
impression  of  them  as  a  whole.  I  heard  the  author  of  some  fine 
papers  on  '  Wilhelm  Meister '  say  that  he  read  the  work  care- 
fully four  times,  the  last  time  taking  it  with  him  on  his  summer 
vacation  ;  and  then  the  import  of  the  great  artist  opened  to  him 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  fault  of  every  age,  perhaps,  of  our 
age  certainly,  that  we  expect  to  pocket  the  revelations  of  the  gods 
while  on  the  wing,  —  own  them  without  effort  by  just  paying  a 
few  dollars  in  exchange.  Those  who  see  no  order  in  the  essay 
on  'Spiritual  Laws/  in  that  on  *The  American  Scholar,'  —  not 
to  mention  others,  — have  not  done  their  author  the  justice  he  is 
entitled  to.  This,  however,  is  true  :  the  order  is  not  explained 
to  you  ;  he  does  not  say,  '  I  divide  my  subject  so  and  so,  and 
treat  first  of,'  etc.,  —  he  does  not  tie  his  sentences  together  with 
little  familiar  odds  and  ends  which  have  a  significance  in  the 
•  popular  mind.'  His  order  is  over,  or  underneath  mere  expres- 
sion ;  yet  there  is  expression  adequate  to  show  you  where  the 
path  of  thought  lies,  and  to  afford  you  the  delight,  too,  of  win- 
ing your  way. 

"  But  it  is  in  his  poems  that  the  genius  of  Emerson  finds  just 
play,  and  honors  itself  most.  In  these  his  philosophy  is  to  be 
found  in  free  outline.  Here  it  is  not  hampered  with  details :  it  is 
aglow  in  an  atmosphere  of  wonder.  It  is  the  realism  of  the 
spirit,  and  not  of  brick  and  mortar.  He  exposes  the  invisible 
order  by  illuminations.  One  says,  *  Here  is  one  who  honors  the 
spirit,  the  fact  of  being ;  but  says.  What  business  have  I  to 
measure  it }     I  will  only  sing  of  it.' 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  review  that  conceded  to  his  poems  the 
rank  I  would  give  them.  I  could  not  pretend  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  them,  and  state  their  values.  I  only  know  that  they  are  of 
that  nature  one  can  only  say  their  significance  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. They  are  not  the  universe  boiled  down  into  portable 
shapes  of  rhyme  and  metre  ;  they  are  rather  so  many  divine 
musical  keys,  not  to  be  handled,  and  whidh  even  the  poet  him- 
self win  probably  never  know  the  full  worth  of. 
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"But  I  have  in  miiid. chiefly  his  earlier  poems.  The  second 
book  falls  below  the  first.  The  same  is  true  of  his  essays. 
If  you  want  the  best  of  the  man,  you  must  look  into  his  first 
books.  In  these  days  he  appears  to  be  charming  the  populace 
by  doing  his  work  over  again  with  some  heed  to  tAeir  endow- 
ments. Of  course  he  is  feted  and  praised  and  understood,  and 
it  is  a  very  gracious  thing  for  him  to  do.  He  seems  to  have 
caught  a  little  of  the  worldly  fervor,  and  smiles  on  our  new  '  era 
of  good  feeling '  benignantly.  One  might  say, '  He  has  become 
his  own  mediator.'  I  confess  that  the  pleasure  he  gives  the 
crowd  to-day  is  contagious.  It  would  seem  cruel  to  say  he 
ought  not  to  do  so.  And  then,  again,  I  don't  think  he  is  him- 
self quite  conscious  of  falling  under  the  severe  tone  of  his  youth. 
Indeed,  he  has  held  out  wonderfully.  And,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  his  success  in  this  respect  is  nigh  a  miracle.  But  one 
reads  his  recent  speeches  at  the  reform  meetings,  and  is  a  little 
confused,  and  asks,  *  Is  he  the  same  who  wrote  the  "  Ode " 
inscibed  to  Channing?'  With  his  friends  about  him,  aftd  his 
troops  of  admirers,  and  the  restless  energy  of  the  daily  multiply- 
ing reforms  to  supplicate  him,  it  is  not  surprising  if  he  has  a 
kind  word  for  all.  His  behavior  towards  the  world  may  in- 
deed be  called  'more  democratic,'  but  it  is  by  condescension 
firom  his  own  orbit  that  he  takes  the  laurel.  If  it  serves  the 
temporary  conceit  of  the  time,  future  ages  will  overlook  all,  and 
see  only  what  is  already  secured. 

"  No  youth  or  maid  will  lessen  his  or  her  faith  in  the  high 
song  of  the  soul  because  of  any  delinquency  flesh  and  blood 
may  be  heir  to.  That  faith  is  not  the  sport  of  one  representa- 
tive ;  is  not  disturbed  by  the  success  or  failure  of  any.  It  is  the 
unfailing  bank ;  is  solvent,  and  ever  remains  to  all." 

"  To  Margarett  ? "  said  I,  by  way  of  reminding  him  of  her. 

"  Yes.  I  had  not  forgotten  her.  She  belongs  to  all  I  have 
said.  How  great  is  her  sense  of  what  we  call  destiny!  It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  her  condition  which  lends  especial  attraction 
to^  her  now.  She  is  one  of  a  large  class  of  womankind  who  has 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  personal  worth  in  this  present  time. 
Too  young  to  be  tempted  by  the  honors  and  advantages  of 
political  privilege,  of  her  own  accord  she  touches  reverently 
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the  hem  of  the  garment  of  being  itsel£  When  she  asks, '  Why 
am  I  here  ?  *  she  is  not  to  be  put  off  with  a  code  of  relations 
and  duties  to  her  fellows.  All  that  is  proper,- and  seems  easy, 
as  a  sentiment,  to  children  of  the  day.  But  she  has  already 
seen  that  destiny  is  not  to  be  bounded  by  years  on  this  earth, 
nor  by  time  hereafter.  Her  horizon  has  lifted.  She  will  do 
her  duty  to  the  world  by  dwelling  in  a  state  which  no  world 
bounds.'  She  sees  there  is  an  illusion  to  all  appearances;  but 
that  life  itself,  when  one  touches  It,  must  have  a  realness  to  it 
that  shall  never  cease  to  satisfy.  Though  one  beholds  it  in 
wonder  forever,  it  retains  its  charm  and  its  service  to  mankind. 

"  If  Margarett  is  able  to  hold  this  vision  now  opening  to  her 
eye  until  she  is  rooted  in  the  soil  of  it,  she  will  have  solved 
the  *  woman  question,'  and  every  other  question,  for  her  own 
peace.  She  will  have  placed  a  true  estimate  on  the  nature  of 
things  here.  She  will  be  the  most  practical  of  all  mortals, 
by  reversing  the  rule  which  turns  men  and  women  into  busy- 
bodies  for  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  salvation.  I  would 
have  her  write  over  every  path  that  leads  to  her  door, '  None 
enter  here  to  do  me  good,  or  to  fret.'  And,  whether  written 
elsewhere  or  not,  she  should  act  as  though  it  were  blazing 
at  every  corner.  Only  the  vulgar  would  mistake  her,  and  ere- 
while  the  reason  would  dawn  and  illumine  their  dullness. 

"  I  do  not  preach  asceticism,  and  no  good  outcome  for  the 
needy  world.  The  fair  regard  for  the  one  leaves  open-door  to 
the  other.  But  this  is  what  I  see :  society  expecting  of  individ- 
uals tasks — of  affection  and  help,  shall  I  say? — and  offering  these 
back  in  its  turn,  when  the  whole  performance  is  but  the  drawing 
of  water  from  empty  wells.  The  grand  fuss  and  disturbance  we 
witness  comes  of  this  fact :  nobody  is  satisfied,  for  nothing  is  re- 
ceived. Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  waters  of  life  he  shall  never 
thirst  again.     I  think  that  was  a  fine  insight." 

(My  report  of  all  this  part  of  his  conversation  is  necessarily 
very  imperfect  I  find  myself  crippled  by  an  inability  to  do  his 
doctrines  justice.)  • 

"  But  what  will  become  of  Margarett  under  the  influences  she 
is  subjected  to  by  her  mother } "  I  asked.  '*  Will  she  ever  get 
through 4ier  prison  walls.? " 
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"  I  think  she  has  a  gift  of  thriving  on  adversity :  neither  her 
mother  nor  Mr.  Sloven  can  stand  greatly  in  her  way.  There  is 
a  determination  of  character  manifest  in  her  which  will  be  apt 
to  hold  out  against  whatever  odds." 

III. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  village,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  or  so.  We  met  a  well-dressed  lady,  of  some  forty  years, 
walking  leisurely  along.  At  the  moment,  her  attention  was 
taken  by  a  train  of  cars  passing  over  the  high  trellis-bridge 
not  far  off.  Somehow  she  tripped,  and  fell  forward,  and  down  a 
little  pitch.  My  impulse  was  to  rush  up,  and  take  hold  of  her, 
at  once.     But  Ermond  said,  — 

"Wait." 

She  was  quickly  on  her  feet  again,  and  apparently  not  at  all 
injured. 

We  passed  on  without  a  pause  or  perceptible  recognition  of 
her  misfortune. 

"  Did  you  observe,"  said  he,  "  that  the  lady  would  have  been 
annoyed  had  we  interfered  ? " 

"  No,"  I  replied.  "  I  observed  only  that  she  fell  down,  and  got 
up ;  and  we  failed  to  ask  if  she  was  hurt.  It  strikes  me  it  would 
have  been  polite  to  have  said  or  done  something." 

"  There  are  people  who  are  chagrined  to  meet  with  an  acci- 
dent. They  prefer  not  to  have  the  affair  mentioned,  and  wish  to 
forget  it  I  respect  this  pride.  I  would  not  appear  to  notice 
their  mishap.  When  they  find  they  can  help  themselves,  they 
are  glad  of  it  There  are  others  who  would  rather  be  tortured 
than  not  have  an  excuse  for  a  scene ;  who  fall  down  on  purpose 
that  you  may  pick  them  up.  If  by  good  luck  they  chance  to 
break  a  leg,  they  are  happy  ;  for  they  have  you  in  their  power, 
and  may  demand  all  sorts  of  attention.  I  am  slow  to  come  up 
to  the  help  of  either  class;  Both  are  helped  most  by  being  left 
alone." 

"  How  do  you  know,"  said  I,  "  but  that  that  lady  has  severely 
injured  herself,  and  is  at  this  moment  in  great  need  of  help.?" 

"  I  perceived  she  did  not  ask  for  help  by  the  first  movement 
she  made." 
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I  looked  back,  and  saw  her  moving  up  the  hill  with  her  para- 
sol above  her  head,  —  yet  gazing  at  the  cars,  which,  for  some 
caus^,  were  standing  stilL 

"True  religion,"  said  he,  "consists  in  letting  the  fatherless 
and  widows  have  a  fair  chance  to  help  themselves.  People  who 
believe  in  God  do  not  seem  to  remember  that  he  never  yet  went 
out  of  his  way  to  help  any  part  of  the  world  up  or  on." 

"  He  leaves  that  for  ourselves  perhaps  :  we  are  to  help  each 
other." 

"True;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  when  we  substitute  our 
methods  for  the  wise  God's.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  be  too 
much  oh  guard  against  giving  offense  to  the  self-reliant  spirit 
all  cherish  and  respect  in  some  degree :  the  brave  should  not  be 
insulted;  the  cowardly  should  be  stung  to  effort.  Have  re- 
spect for  this  spirit.  In  one  person's  case,  you  honor  him  be- 
cause he  respects  it,  and  possesses  it :  in  another's,  you  pass 
pass  him  by,  to  do  the  same  spirit  reverence." 

"  Yet  what  a  vast  multitude  there  are  with  pride  enough,  but 
without  ability  to  help  themselves ! " 

"  This  multitude  is  not  so  great  as  you  with  others  suppose. 
Place  nine  out  of  every  ten  in  desperate  situations;  cut  off 
their  hope  that  some  foreign  aid  will  arrive, — and  see  what  mira- 
cles of  salvation  they  will  perform.  Few  people  are  so  placed  ; 
yet  they  should  act  as  if  they  were.  The  gods  help  such  as  help, 
themselves.  We  bear  each  other's  burdens  when  we  bear  our 
own.  The  least  thing  we  do  to  render  ourselves  not  a  burden 
to  others  has  the  virtue  of  a  great  benefaction :  it  liberates  aU 
others  for  a  higher  service  than  attending  on  our  ills  can  possibly 
be." 

"There  are  those  whose  whole  pleasure  consists  in  going 
about  doing  good." 

"  Yes :  but  it  is  a  pleasure  they  should  oftener  deny  them- 
selves of.  Good  souls  they  are ;  but  they  foster  weakness  and 
imbecility  in  the  world,  which  is  an  evil." 
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unselfish  nature  to  justify  it  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  I  grant 
one  must  be  dealing  with  the  race  in  pure  love  not  to  miss  his 
way.  Swedenborg  has  said  that '  a  truth  let  down  from  heaven 
into  hell  becomes  a  lie/  I  can  understand  this.  It  happens 
every  hour." 

"  But  how  will  you  vindicate  yourself  before  the  world  as  an 
unselfish  person  ?  '* 

"  Of  course  I  shall  not  attempt  It  is  not  for  one  to  do.  Set- 
tle with  yourself  as  to  the  fact  Let  the  world  find  out  at  its 
leisure." 

•^ Will  a  few  believe?" 

*  If  none  read  your  motive  aright,  by  your  deed,  can  you  help 
it?" 

"Your  no-deed?" 

'*  Either." 

**  You  may  die  misjudged." 

"  Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  escape  wonderfully.  Yet  there 
is  need  of  a  deeper  philosophy  of  love  than  we  have.  It  is  God^ 
—  who  loves  with  such  an  infinite  love  that  he  is  said  to  be  love 
itself.  His  love  is  wise  He  is  not^a  nurse.  He  does  not  feed 
his  children  with  bread.  He  gives  them  stones.  The  stones 
he  gives  are  better  bread  than  bread  itself  is." 

'*  Love  gives  a  stone,  that  it  may  conftr  a  blessing." 

"  Often." 

"  Such  a  sentiment  is  far  enough  from  expressing  the  world's 
conception  of  true  piety." 

"  The  world  is  a  baby." 
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"HE   REJECTS   THE    BIBLE!" 

WHAT  is  the  precise  significance  .of  this  phrase  ?  It  is 
important  to  understand  what  it  really  means,  since  it  is 
freely  used  by  persons  of  certain  theological  opinions,  by  way  of 
reproach  against  individuals  of  different  .theological  opinions. 

The  Bible  contains  a  vast  amount  of  wisdom  and  truth.  Its 
several  parts  were  written  independently  of  each  other,  by  dif- 
ferent persons  and  at  different  times,  and  were  afterwards 
brought  together  and  published  under  one  title  by  men  other 
than  the  writers,  and  not  claiming  either  inspiration  or  infalli- 
bility. 

Whatever  else  may  be  true  of  the  Bible,  the  above  things  are 
true. 

These  same  things  are  also  true  of  the  work  called  "The 
American  Encyclopaedia." 

If,  talking  of  some  statenyent  in  the  work  last  mentioned,  one 
should  say  that  he  thought  that  statement  incorrect,  would  this 
declaration  authorize  the  charge  that  the  speaker  rejected  "  The 
American  Encyclopaedia ; "  or  that  he  ignored  its  teachings,  and 
disregarded  its  claims  ? 

Plainly,  such  a  charge  would  be  destitute  of  sense,  truth,  and 
reason. 

If,  however,  one  declares  his  dissent  from  any  one  of  the 
statements  made  by  any  one  of  the  writers  in  the  compilation 
called  "  The  Bible,"  many  will  be  found  confidently  to  say  that 
he  ignores  the  teachings  and  disregards  the  claims  of  that  book ; 
or,  yet  more  strongly,  that  he  rejects  the  book  itself. 

What  occasions  the  difference  of  treatment  in  these  two 
cases  ? 

Whv  is  the  right  freely  conceded  me  to  ^ ""  
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I  shall  be  told,  in  reply,  "  The  American  Encyclopaedia"  is  not 
infallibly  inspired.     It  does  not  even  claim  to  be  so. 

I  rejoin.  Neither  does  the  Bible  claim  to  be  infallibly  inspired ! 
Certain  teachers  of  religion  pretend  that  that  book  is,  through- 
out, divine  and  .infallible,  and  undertake  to  prove  it ;  but,  finding 
the  evidence  scanty  and  insufficient,  they  introduce  into  their 
argument  the  false  pretense  that  the  Bible  itself  claims  that  char- 
acter for  itself     Yet  it  nowhere  makes  that  claim. 

But  they  ask,  Does  not  the  Bible  say  that  "  all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God  "  } 

No!  my  friends,  the  Bible  says  no  such  thing;  though  I 
doubt  not  but  you  sincerely  believe  it  does,  since  your  religious 
teachers  have  always  imposed  this  false  pretense  upon  you,  from 
the  Sunday  school  upward. 

The  Bible  does  not  say  this.  Not  even  the  New  Testament 
says  it. 

Paul  said  it,  —  I  ^ill  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
text  in  question  is  correctly  translated,  —  Paul  said  it  in  his 
second  letter  to  Timothy,  and  no  doubt  he  firmly  believed  it. 
This  was  the  doctrine  he  had  always  heard,  as  a  Jew,  from  Ga- 
maliel and  the  rest  of  his  Jewish  teachers.  He  believed  it,  and 
affirmed  it  (still  supposing  that  the  translation  is  correct),  be- 
cause he  had  been  educated  a  Jew.  But  we,  who  are  not  Jews, 
what  is  the  teaching  of  Gamaliel  to  us  ?  Why  need  Christians 
care  for  what  Jews,  as  Jews,  thought  about  the  inspiration  of 
their  Scripture,  the  Old  Testament }  Of  course  the  Old  Testa- 
ment only  is  here  in  question,  since  the  New  Testament  was  not 
then  in  existence. 

I  have  been  showing  incidentally,  for  the  information  of  my 
supposed  critic,  how  Paul  came  to  hold  this  opinion  about  the 
Old  Testament.  But  my  main  point  is,  that  this  saying  rests  on 
the  assertion  of  Paul  alone.  No  other  New-Testament  writer  is 
responsible  for  it :  it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for  it  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament  itself,  which  was  not  then  in  existence 
as  a  whole,  and  some  of  the  parts  of  which  were  yet  unwritten  ; 
and*it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  put  forth,  as  a  claim  of  the  Old 
Testament^  something  not  written  until  centuries  after  the  Old 
Testament  was  finished. 
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In  short,  this  faraiUar  text  is  not  a  claim  made  by  the  Bible, 
nor  even  by  the  New  Testament ;  and  whoever  would  show  that 
the  Bible  claims  for  itself  that  it  is  inspired  must  look  elsewhere 
to  find  the  evidence. 

I  have  given  one  specimen  of  the  sort  of  assertion  ordinarily 
presented  as  proof  of  this  point.  I  now  say  that  all  the  other 
passages  brought  forward  as  such  proof  are  equally  destitute  of 
foundation.  The  Bible  nowhere  declares  itself  inspired,  or  infal- 
lible, or  divine,  or  the  word  of  God,  or  the  obligatory  and  per- 
fect law  given  by  God  for  man.  All  these  things  have  been 
said/^r  the  Bible :  not  one  of  them  is  said  by  it. 

To  doubt,  then,  or  question,  or  deny,  some  statement  or  opin- 
ion set  forth  by  some  writer  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  is  not 
to  ignore  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  or  to  disregard  its  claims : 
it  is  not  to  abuse  the  Bible,  or  to  reject  it,  or  to  discredit  it,  or 
to  fail  of  proper  regard  to  it  as  a  most  precious  collection  of 
writings,  the  liistory  and  laws  of  the  two  most  important  reli- 
gfions  of  the  world. 


REQUIESCAT. 

WE  waited  for  the  finger  of  the  Lord 
To  touch  our  aching  hearts,  and  give  them  peace : 
We  waited  for  the  Heaven-descended  word 
To  bid  the  life  of  constant  labor  cease. 

The  morning  broke  in  beauty,  and  it  came : 

Through  earthly  death  there  clove  the  heavenly  birth.     -^ 

And,  as  the  daylight  dawned,  another  name 

Was  3truck  firom  off  the  annals  of  the  earth. 

Thanks,  heavenly  Father,  that  the  toil  may  cease ; 
That  the  loved  lips  thy  praise  alone  may  sing ! 
On  the  sweet  features  lay  the  perfect  peace 
That  years  of  life  could  never  hope  to  bring. 
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DOES    SOCIAL    ADVANCEMENT    DEPEND 
UPON    POLITICAL    ORGANIZATIONS? 

MAN'S  wants  and  affections  are  always  greater,  than,  in 
his  individual  capacity,  he  is  able  to  satisfy.  This  inca- 
pacity of  the  individual  to  supply  his  own  wants  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  associate,  and  employ  the  aid  of  others,  in  order 
to  procure  satisfaction  for  his  numerous  wants  and  desires  : 
hence  association,  —  society.  But,  in  order  to  procure  the  aid 
of  others,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  return  to  them  a  satisfactory 
equivalent  for  the  service  rendered  him.  When  he  applies  his 
efforts  without  serving  a  want,  he  fails  to  realize  a  remuneration 
or  service  in  exchange  ;  so  with  his  capital,  if  he  provides  what 
no  one  wants,  his  capital  is  lost :  through  self-interest,  therefore, 
he  will,  voluntarily,  appropriate  his  capital  and  services  in 
supplying  the  most  urgent  and  numerous  wants,  so  far  as  his 
intellect  will  enable  him  to  discover  them,  in  order  to  realize  his 
largest  remuneration  ;  and  only  force  or  fraud  can  change  this 
direction. 

All  honest  efforts,  whether  individual  or  combined,  will  thus 
be  directed,  voluntarily,  in  supplying  the  most  urgent  and 
numerous  wants  of  society,  and  promoting  social  advancement : 
therefore  any  political  organization  that  shall  arbitrarily  pervert 
honest  efforts  and  their  accumulations  from  the  direction  they 
will  take,  voluntarily,  must  inevitably  retard  social  progress. 

The  political  organizations  to  which  reference  is  here  made 
must  be  understood  as  governmental  organizations,  and  that 
such  governmental  organizations  as  history  presents  are  those 
here  considered  with  reference  to  social  advancement. 

All  governmental  organizations  that  exercise  arbitrary  power 
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ful  to  the  more  useful,  through  the  influence  of  the  larger  reward 
for  services  thus  rendered. 

Among  the  wants  to  be  suppHed,  voluntarily,  I  include  secu- 
rity of  persons  and  property  against  violence.  Society  will, 
voluntarily,  remunerate  for  services  rendered  in  furnishing  pro- 
tection against  violence  ;.  but  when  we  give  power  to  those  who 
are  to  protect  us,  to  compel  us  to  pay,  whether  they  perform  the 
services  required  or  not,  we  depart  from  the  true  means  as 
effectually  as  a  manufacturer  would  who  should  give  power  to 
his  employees  to  compel  him  to  pay  them  wages  whether  the 
services  required  were  performed  or  not 

In  the  sciences  and  arts,  invention  and  literature,  individual 
genius  and  effort  have  always  done  more  to  draw  the  inferior 
towards  the  superior,  in  all  that  advances  our  social  and  material 
condition,  than  has  ever  been  done  by  any  governmental  organ- 
ization whatever.  When  an  individual  discovers  a  new  machine 
by  which  a  superior  fabric  at  the  same  cost  can  be  produced, 
the  inferior  must  succumb  to  the  superior.  When  an  improved 
means  of  conveyance  is  discovered,  the  inferior  must  give  place 
to  the  superior.  Thus  competition,  free  and  unfettered  by 
monopolies  and  subsidies,  always  elevates  the  superior  over  the 
inferior,  and  urges  on  genuine  improvement  and  progress  by  the 
most  efficient  means. 

All  subsidies,  whether  to  steam  lines,  railroads,  manufacturing 
establishments,  school  systems,  religious  organizations,  or  politi- 
cal parties,  only  retards  social  advancement ;  because  all  sums 
thus  transferred  are  taken  from  more  profitable  because  more 
useful  occupations,  to  sustain  others  less  profitable  because  less 
useful'  Subsidies  to  steam  lines,  railroads,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  religious  organizations,  are  now  almost  univers- 
ally condemned.  But  subsidies  to  school  systems  and  political 
organizations  are  still  among  the  superstitions  of  the  age. 
By  subsidizing  a  school  system,  and  the  appointment  of  po- 
litical partizans  to  its  management,  the  competition  of  superior 
means  of  education,  conducted  by  others  more  competent,  is 
prevented :  besides,  as  all  taxes  lessen  the  reward  of  eflbrts  to 
the  extent  of  the  sum  taken,  the  very  class  intended  to  be  bene- 
fited are  injured  to  an  extent  greater  than  the  advantages  real- 
ized. 
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The  self-interest  of  the  teacher  is  not  brought  into  requisition 
so  as  to  induce  him  to  search  for  the  attendance  of  every  scholar 
in  his  district,  as  would  be  the  case  without  subsidies  and 
under  free  competition. 

When  this  government  was  organized,  it  rejected  the  idea  of 
subsidizing  a  church  party.  And  fortunate  would  it  have  been 
for  the  American  people  if  they  had  rejected  the  idea  of  subsi- 
dizing a  political  party  also  ;  but  this  I  trust  will  be  the  next 
great  stride  in  social  advancement. 

A  party  in  power  requires  subsidies  from  all, — from  those  who 
dissent,  as  well  as  from  those  who  consent ;  a  sum  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  maintain  a  physical  force  adequate  to  suppress  all 
efforts  of  those  who  endeavor  to  disenthrall  themselves  from  its 
arbitrary  power.  Perhaps  the  party  in  power  might  wish  to 
build  a  wall  around  the  United  States,  in  order  to  protect  home 
industry  against  foreign  competition.  It  claims  the  right  to 
draw  subsidies,  in  order  to  carry  out  its  schemes,  from  those 
who  dissent,  as  well  as  from  those  who  consent.  But  the  power 
thus  claimed  is  usurped  :  it  is  not  by  consent,  and,  in  principle, 
is  no  more  justifiable  than  that  assumed  by  a  band  of  bandits  on 
the  highway,  who  assume  that  their  victims  consent  to  surrender 
their  purses  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  superior  physical  force. 

We  rely  upon  our  police  to  protect  our  property  against  vio- 
lence ;  but,  when  our  property  is  stolen,  we  offer  a  reward  or 
bribe  for  its  restoration.  When  robberies  take  place,  the  police 
get  rewards  ;  when  no  robberies  take  place,  they  get  no  rewards  : 
it  is  for  their  interest,  therefore,  that  robberies  should  take  place, 
in  order  that  they  may  get  rewards.  But  if  the  organization 
were  a  voluntary  association,  securing  pay  only  when  fulfilling 
the  duties  assigned  them,  —  or  like  an  express  company,  which 
guarantees  the  safety  of  packages  intrusted  to  its  care,  —  then, 
when  we  pay,  it  would  become  the  interest  of  that  organization 
to  see  that  no  property  was  stolen ;  for,  if  stolen,  they  must  either 
restore  it  or  its  equivalent,  or  lose  their  occupation.  Which  sys- 
tem would  afford  the  greater  security,  —  the  one  the  interest  of 
which  would  be  to  protect,  or  the  one  the  interest  of  which 
would  be  that  our  property  should  be  stolen.? 

In  applying  the  voluntary  system,  as  affording  the  means  of 
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protection  against  invasion  by  a  foreign  enemy,  its  efficiency  is 
equally  clear. 

When  all  forms  of  taxation  shall  be  removed,  and  the  ex- 
changes of  commodities  unshackled,  then  the  commerce  of  our 
nation  will  multiply  fourfold  at  least.  Four  times  as  many 
ships  will  then  be  required,  four  times  as  riiany  ship-yards,  four 
times  as  much  material  and  machinery  in  hand  suitable  for  their 
construction,  and  four  times  as  many  men  in  employ  capable 
of  constructing  them,  as  we  now  have ;  consequently,  we  shall 
then  have  four  times  the  ability  to  produce,  in  case  of  need,  such 
vessels  as  may  be  required  in  order  to  resist  any  attempt  at 
invasion  that  might  be  made  by  a  foreign  enemy.  No  foreign 
enemy,  however,  would  attempt  an  invasion,  unless  it  attempted 
to  exact  tribute  from  us.  But  the  exaction  of  tribute,  not  per- 
mitted by  our  citizens,  to  our  own  government,  would  not  be 
submitted  to  if  exacted  by  a  foreign  enemy ;  and,  against  such 
a  usurpation  of  power,  the  interest  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
every  citizen  would  be  enlisted  to  resist. 

In  order  to  aid  such  advancement,  individual  and  associated 
eflforts  build  wharves  and  warehouses,  ships  and  steamers,  and 
send  them  over  the  globe,  to  convey  what  others  desire  in  ex- 
change ifor  what  our  own  people  want.  This  is  done  volunta- 
rily. But,  when  those  things  arrive  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
community,  agents  of  political  organizations  stand  prepared, 
with  armed  force,  and  demand  half  the  value  of  the  things 
brought,  before  permission  will  be  granted  to  deliver  them. 
Voluntary  efforts  supply  the  wants.  Political  organizations,  by 
thus  increasing  prices,  diminish  the  supply  to  those  who  furnish 
the  purchasing  power,  and  apply  the  half  which  they  thus  seize, 
to  the  very  purpose  of  maintaining  a  physical  force  that  shall 
enable  them  to  perpetuate  the  power  thus  usurped. 

What  we  want  is  freedom  and  justice,  —  that  is,  freedom  to  do 
all  that  we  will,  provided  that  we  neither  trespass,  nor  induce  a 
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justice :  her  laws  are  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  gravitation, 
and  all  acts  of  legislative  bodies,  that  pretend  to  authorize  a 
violation  of  freedom,  are  usurpations. 

The  only  acts  of  a  legislative  body  that  are  at  all  justifiable 
are  those  designed  to  establish  rules  for  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom :  but,  even  for  this  object,  legislation  is  useless  ;  for  each 
trade  and  occupation  can,  for  themselves,  establish  better  rules 
and  regulations  than  can  be  established  for  them  by  legislative 
bodies. 

The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  requires  abso- 
lute freedom  for  all,  —  not  the  rule  of  a  majority  only.  The 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  and  any  system  that  attempts  to 
suppress  universal  diversity  diminishes  the  happiness  of  a  part ; 
and,  consequently,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber can  not  be  attained  without  freedom  for  all. 

Nearly  all  wars,  whether  religious  or  political,  have  their 
origin  in  the  exaction  of  uniformity.  An  attempt  to  force  a 
uniform  faith  in  religion  produces  dissent,  rebellion,  wars.  An 
attempt  to  force  uniform  political  dogmas  produces  dissent, 
rebellion,  wars.  The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive  is,  that  the 
highest  degree  of  social  advancement  can  only  be  attained  when 
every  one  is  free  to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided  that  he  tres- 
passes not  upon  the  freedom  of  any  other  person,  and  that  the 
best  means  of  securing  this  freedom  is  to  allow  all  honest 
efforts,  freely  and  voluntarily,  to  organize  and  compete  for  the 
best  means,  and  the  superior  will  inevitably  supersede  the 
inferior. 

By  this  means  honest  efforts  will  secure  dominion  over  force 
and  fraud,  thereby  reversing  the  existing  order,  which  gives  to 
force  and  fraud  dominion  over  honest  efforts. 
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NOTES. 

THE  steps  of  the  theological  transition  are  growing  familiar 
to  all.  If  you  attend  a  little  to  the  different  pulpits,  not 
only  may  you  discover  who  have  started,  and  who  have  not,  — 
you  will  pass  in  review  the  many  befriending  ports  in  which  those 
pastors  who  are  making  the  voyage  to  Free  Religion  have  safely 
arrived.  If  you  ask  yourself,  "  What  of  the  flock .? "  you  may 
not  be  able  to  answer  so  definitely,  because  its  voice  is  not  heard. 
But  we  will  suppose  that  a  good  part,  at  least,  are  awake,  and 
will  make  the  journey  successfully  with  their  pastors,  and,  per- 
haps, in  advance  of  them. 

Having  listened  a  reasonable  while  to  one  who  is  yet  laboring 
with  the  Mosaic  record, — whose  "plan  of  salvation"  is  "as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  and  ever  shall  be,"  while  he  expounds  it, 
—  you  may  leave,  and  quietly  enter  another  port,  where  one  who 
has  just  launched  his  text,  is  announcing  that  "  the  six  days  of 
creation  must  have  been  six  epochs,  for  scientific   researches 
prove  the  world  to  be  much  older  than  our  popular  chronology 
asserts."     The  point  here  resolves  itself  into  a  concurrence  of 
scripture  with  science.     The  error  simply  has  been  one  of  in- 
terpretation.    When  the  Scriptures  are  well  interpreted,  they 
will  be  found  ever  agreeing  with  all  of  God's  other  revelations 
in  each  department  of  science.     How  long  this  pastor  and  flock 
will  content  themselves  with  this  toil  of  much  reconciliation, 
we  will  not  stop  to  predict.     Suffice  it  to  believe,  that  the  dull- 
est wit,  once  in  motion,  will  perceive  this  subserviency  of  Bib- 
lical interpretation  to  the  imperious  revelations  of  science  is 
something  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  ancient  dignity  ac- 
corded to  the  sacred  book.     The  situation  of  this  pastor  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Napoleon  III.,  in  republican  France.     The  impe- 
rial robe  falls  on  other  shoulders.     He  gracefully  explains  that 
that  is  what  the  empire  has  meant  from  the  beginning.     This 
concurrence  of  views  augurs  well  in  both  cases. 
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Yet  another  pastor  —  whether  you  chance  to  hear  him  or  not 
—  is  discoursing  on  "  the  Human  and  Divine  elements  in  the 
Bible."  The  errors  are  human  ;  the  truths  are  divine.  How 
long  before  his  flock  and  himself  will  confess  that  the  same  may 
be  said  of  books  generally ;  and  then,  a  step  further,  see  that 
error  is  error,  that  truth  is  truth,  and  that  one  is  as  human  as 
the  other  ? 

From  another  pastor,  a  goodly  flock  is  receiving  the  new  doc- 
trine of  the  at'Onentent,  "  The  unity  of  religion  with  science 
and  reform  "  may  be  the  subject  He  says,  "  The  vital  point  in 
Christ's  system  is  the  full,  rounded,  perfected  character  of  man 
*  Conversion '  is  to  have  Christ's  mind  and  hearty  or  the  same  as 
his  ;  that  is,  your  own  mind  and  heart  exalted  and  purified. 
Christianity  is  what  St.  James  pronounced  it  to  be,  —  doing 
good.  To  '  stand  up  for  Jesus '  is  to  stand  up  for  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  for  humanity'' 

Still  further  on,  in  a  less  pretentious  edifice,  you  may  listen  to 
one  who  is  saying  with  great  emphasis,  as  though  his  feet  were 
at  last  planted  upon  the  rock  he  would  never  leave,  "  Christ  was 
a  man,  born  and  endowed  as  we  all  are.  He  was  perfect,  not  by 
having  miraculous  power  given  to  him,  but  by  his  obedience  to 
the  higher  laws  of  the  human  nature  we  have  with  him  in  com- 
mon. He  announced  the  laws  for  the  true  life  by  the  clear  vision 
he  gained  through  a  faithful  experience  of  it  Thereby  he  became 
our  leader  and  exemplar." 

One  might  roam  on  and  away  from  the  churches  now,  and 
discover  various  little  gatherings  in  upper  halls,  where  very 
much  is  said  that  would  be  very  startling  if  it  were  uttered  in 
the  great  public  temples  and  synagogues.  But  all  here  is 
crude,  —  the  new  ideas  are  *  not  shot  forth  with  precision, 
winged  and  brilliant;  but  it  is  as  if  with  each  explosion  the 
cannon  burst  You  might  find  something  very  like  the  same, 
better  dressed  and  less  dangerous  to  your  peace  of  mind,  at  some 
Music  Hall  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  city.  At  some  Hor- 
ticultural Hall  you  may  pause  to  look  at  the  cream  of  all 
this   heresy,  and   wonder,   perchance,   if,   indeed,  here  is   the 
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If,  now,  you  reflect  a  moment,  you  discover  that  the  drift  of 
these  various  intellectual  movements  is  towards  a  few  simple  and 
plain,  statements  of  principles,  which  have,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, been  in  the  world  from  the  beginning.  The  debate  is  really 
on  the  method  of  discovery  and  the  method  of  enforcement. 
All  men  agree  as  to  what  we  call  fundamental  principles  ab- 
stractly presented.  But  whence  did  they  originate?  and  in 
what  way  are  they  to  be  made  alive  in  the  lives  of  all  men  ? 
The  first  question  would  not  be  of  so  much  importance,  if  the 
prevalence  of  the  supernatural  theory  did  not  involve  other 
errors  very  destructive  to  the  progress  of  mankind,  by  disturb- 
ing at  the  outset,  for  each  and  all  of  its  adherents,  what  they 
should  regard  as  the  true  mental  method,  —  the  same  as  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  service  in  every  other  department  but  that  of 
religion.  For  this  reason,  it  is  of  consequence  that  we  come  to 
the  decision  that  moral  and  religious  truths  are  attainable,  the 
world  over,  by  a  direct  and  simple  reference  to  the  facts  of  life. 
The  world  sees  how  it  is  at  a  glance.  But  it  is  afraid  to  believe 
what  it  sees.  The  problem  of  working  up  to  its  vision  is  so  dis- 
couraging, involving,  as  it  does,  such  an  utter  sacrifice  of  present 
semi-prosperous  conditions,  its  timidity  implores  a  "  divine  as- 
surance." It  is  as  if  the  world  said  to  the  good  Deity,  "  We 
see  :  but  can  we  trust  what  we  see  ?  We  want  to  be  sure  ;  we 
don't  want  to  run  risks  :  for  we  — 

*  Rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.' 

But,  if  you  will  promise  us  an  hundred-fold  of  increase,  we  will 
believe  all  we  see,  and  suffer  until  millennial  days  arrive." 

It  has  been  a  long  while  supposed  that  such  an  assurance  had 
been  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Hebrew  race.  But  now 
it  appears  that  Deity  did  not  interfere,  and  show  Israel  a  special 
providence.  All  we  have  is  the  example  of  a  few  people  who 
actually  believed  what   they  saw,   and   conformed   their  lives 
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principles  to  individual  and  social  life,  when  the  method  of  their 
discovery  is  confessed.  "  We  see,  and  therefore  we  obey,"  might 
stand  for  the  simple  answer.  All  the  social  and  political  prob- 
lems are  unsolvable  only  because  no  theory  is  competent 
where  there  is  not  a  concurrence  of  the  material  that  must  be 
managed.  It  requires  the  hand  of  genius  to  mold  human  wills 
into  harmony  of  action.  But  then  this  trouble  comes :  the  unity 
is  short-lived  ;  it  cannot  be  preserved  ;  human  wills  are  perverse  ; 
there  is*  no  fact  at  the  centre  ;  the  principle  of  gravitation  does 
not  inhere  in  the  particles.  Well,  it  is  the  office  of  religion  to 
develop  such  a  principle ;  to  encourage  a  dependence  on  this 
unifying  sig-/U ;  reveal  no  selfish  private  aim,  but  the  goals  of 
humanity,  —  thither  persuading  all,  as  to  largest  benefit  and  joy. 

The  last  number  of  the  "  North  British  Review"  contains  an 
exceedingly  interesting  article  on  "  The  Early  History  of  Man." 
The  writer  begins  by  saying, — 

Our  proposition  is,  that  the  antiquity  of  man  is  very  great;  the 
popular  chronology  entirely  wrong. 

This,  from  a  confessedly  Orthodox  Review,  is  promising. 
What  shall  be  said  to  the  following.?  — 

In  the  latest  assault  on  geological  time  by  Sir  William  Thompson, 
the  conclusion  arrived  at,  on  physical  considerations,  is,  that  geologists 
must  continue  to  confine  "  all  geological  history  showing  continuity  of 
life  "  within  "  some  such  period  of  past  time  as  One  Hundred  Million 
Years."  The  student  of  human  history,  regarding  man  as  the  latest 
and  highest  of  organized  beings,  is  disposed  to  be  content  with  such  a 
slice  off  the  100,000,000  years  as  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  belong 
to  him,  and  feels  that  he  is  nowise  greedy  when  he  claims  a  little  more 
than  20,000  years  out  of  the  100,000,000  as  necessary  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

A  friend  recently  overheard,  in  a  public  room  by  the  sea- 
shore, the  following  portion  of  a  conversation  suggested  by  the 
„  eclipse:"  — 

"  The  study  of  astronomy  is  a  wonderfiil  study." 
"Yes,  it  is." 
10 
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"  But  I  think  it  is  true,  that  it  does  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  one's 
faith:' 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  and  it  ought  to  be  pursued  with  great  concern." 

"  What  is  man,  that  thou  art'  mindful  of  him  ? "  A  sublimer 
faith  was  that  of  more  modern  date,  —  "  Heaven  and  earth  may 
pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away." 

At  the  late  ordination,  in  Illinois,  of  a  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Beecher, 
D.  D.,  the  candidate  was  solemnly  "  charged  "  as  follows :  "  I  charge 
you  never  to  forget  that  you  are  the  son  of  your  father,  the  grandson  of 
your  grandfather,  and  the  nephew  of  your  uncle."  We  have  never 
known  any  man,  who  made  it  his  special  business  not  to  forget  his  illus- 
trious ancestors  and  distinguished  relatives,  who  ever  did  anything  in 
the  world  worth  remembering.  Such  recollections  are  about  the  poorest 
lumber  a  young  man  can  stock  his  brain  with ;'  and,  the  more  he  culti- 
vates them,  the  less  of  anything  else  will  grow.  Young  Beecher  had 
better  get  his  name  changed,  forget  his  ancestors,  begin  anew,  and  try 
to  be  somebody  on  his  own  account. 

No  one  has  ventured  farther  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  self-de- 
pendence than  the  editor  of  "  The  Liberal  Christian  "  has  done  in 
the  above  note.  Others  would  have  been  content  to  say  to  young 
Beecher,  "  Let  your  ancestors  rest^  To  advise  him  to  "  forget " 
them,  is  a  touch  of  ingratitude  few  would  be  guilty  of, 

A  BOY'S  LETTER  ON  SUFFRAGE. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,  —  I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  could  read  well 
ever  and  ever  so  long  ago,  and  can  spell  almost  all  the  words,  and  I 
have  been  through  the  big  geography,  and  can  sometimes  tell  where 
bays  and  rivers  and  towns  are  when  my  father  can't  I  hate  grammar : 
it  is  awful  dry.  But  I  have  studied  it,  and  can  parse.  In  arithmetic,  I 
have  got  to  compound  proportion,  and  understand  all  of  it  so  far,  ex- 
cept some  of  fractions.  I  kind  of  understand  these,  but  some  of  them 
make  me  feel  as  if  I  was  trying  to  think  with  two  heads.  I  know  ever 
so  much  about  American  history,  and  have  always  been  a  Republican. 
I  was  so  glad  when  the  rebels  got  licked,  and  so  sorry  when  dear  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  killed;  and  then  I  was  as  mad  as  I  could  be  at  Andy  John- 
son because  he  would  h^  such  an  ugly  old  muff;  and,  when  Gen.  Grant 
was  elected,  I  split  my  brass  cannon  with  firing  it  so  louA     Now,  there 
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is  Ben  Coombes  :  he  can  just  spel!  out  a  few  words  as  if  ail  the  letters 
stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  had  to  cough  them  up ;  and  he  gets  dnink 
sometimes,  and  he  lies,  and  is  lazy  all  the  time,  and  beats  his  wife,  and 
steals  chickens,  for  he  c^me  and  killed  two  of  ours,  and  my  father 
heard  him,  and  jumped  up,  and  saw  him  running  away,  and  I  guess  he 
was  pretty  well  scared,  for  I  found  his  tracks  in  the  garden,  and  you 
never  did  see  such  long  steps.  And  he  was  a  rebel  too,  only  he  did  n't 
go  and  fight,  and  said  he  was  glad  that  "  old  Lincoln  "  was  dead.  But 
he  votes,  and  so  does  Dennis  O'Micky,  that  can't  read  a  word,  and  he 
is  dirty,  and  smells  so  that  I  don't  like  to  go  by  him  on  the  sidewalk. 
And  then  there  are  some  more  of  them  in  our  town,  and  they  all  vote, 
and  are  sure  to  go  to  town  meeting,  and  vote  bad.  And  if  anybody 
wants  to  get  up  a  piece  of  jobbery,  and  get  the  town  in  debt,  and 
raise  the  taxes,  they  will  help  him ;  and  then  they  will  come  away, 
and  snicker,  and  say,  "It  won't  cost  me  nothin':"  for  my  father 
heard  Jim  Bent  say  so  last  town  meeting  after  he  had  voted  to  do  some- 
thing that  would  cost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  do  no  good ; 
and  he  laughed,  and  seemed  to  think  he  had  done  something  mighty 
nice. 

But  they  won't  let  me  vote,  though  I  know  a  good  deal  more  than 
such  fellows.  Last  fall  I  went  to  hear  Hon.  Mr.  Splurge  at  the  town 
hall,  and  he  had  a  voice  as  big  as  a  balloon ;  and,  when  I  told  my  father 
so,  he  said  "  Yes,  and  gas  enough  to  fill  it :  "  and  he  said  that  anybody 
that  did  n't  have  a  vote  was  a  slave,  and  when  he  said  so  he  hollered  aw- 
fully, and  brought  down  his  fist  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  hit  the  comer  of 
the  desk,  and  could  n't  help  making  up  a  wry  face.  So  I  laughed.  But 
I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  a  slave.  And  they  are  going  to  let  all  the 
women  vote  too.  I  am  sure  my  mother  knows  a  good  deal  more  than 
ever  so  many  of  them  that  do  vote ;  for  she  knows  Latin  and  French 
very  well,  and  Spanish  a  little,  and  a  good  many  other  things.  But 
some  of  the  wx^men  are  pretty  mean.  Mrs.  Crowell  chases  her  boys  with 
the  poker,  and  swears,  and  says  things  that  I  wouldn't  say  for  anything. 
But  if  they  are  all  going  to  vote,  and  be  free,  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
be  a  slave.  And  I  told  my  father  so  ;  and  he  said,  "  Quite  right,  my 
son :  you  see  we  fathers  have  voted  all  the  property  into  our  own  handsi 
and  all  the  power,  and  we  make  you  weed  the  garden  when  you  wish 
to  go  and  play."  And  he  told  me  that  we  boys  would  never  get  our 
rights,  and  be  able  to  own  property,  and  all  that,  till  we  could  vote  like 
old  folks,  and  that  we  would  always  be  oppressed  till  then ;  and  then 
he  looked  kind  of  queer,  and  I  rather  thought  he  was  making  fiin.  But 
I  don't  like  to  weed  the  garden,  for  weeds  do  grow  so  fast,  and  it 
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does  n't  seem  any  kind  of  use  to  pull  them  up ;  and  it  is  awful  dull, 
especially  when  I  want  to  go  to  the  pond.  And  so  I  want  to  vote- 
Besides  I  don't  want  my  father  to  have  to  pay  so  large  taxes ;  and  it 
must  be  so  provoking  when  fellows  that  pay  only  a  poll-tax  vote  to  run 
the  town  in  debt,  and  then  laugh,  and  say,  "  It  won't  cost  me  nothin*." 
And,  besides,  Mr.  Mooney  was  at  our  house  the  other  day,  and  he  is 
all  for  women's  voting,  and  he  talked  about  "  the  fine  instincts  of 
women,"  and  said  that  men  did  not  know  how  to  represent  such  fine 
instincts.  He  used  such  big  words  that  I  could  not  understand  him 
very  well,  but  a  spell  afterwards  he  forgot  all  about  voting,  and  then  he 
talked  about  "  the  fine  instincts  of  childhood,"  and  about  a  poem  called 
"  The  Earl  King,"  written  by  a  Mr.  Gurter,*  and  how  that  showed  that 
older  people  could  not,  he  said,  "  enter  into  the  delicate  feelings  of  a 
child,"  and  I  am  sure  that  my  papa  does  n't  know  how  I  hate  to  weed 
strawberry-beds.  And  then  I  thought,  that,  if  children  had  fine  instincts 
as  well  as  women,  nobody  could  vote  for  them.  *  And  besides  my  father 
can't  throw  any  vote  for  me,  even  if  he  knew  just  how  I  feel.  Jim  Bent 
has  no  children,  and  my  papa  has  four ;  but  Jim  has  a  vote,  and  my 
father  has  just  one  vote,  the  same  as  if  he  had  no  children  at  all ;  and 
so  Jim  Bent  votes  for  me  as  much  as  my  father  does.  I  wish  I  knew 
what  fine  instincts  are.  I  asked  Mr.  Mooney,  and  he  only  scratched 
his  head,  and  then  said  something  that  I  could  n't  understand  at  all. 
And  then  I  asked  my  father,  and  he  laughed  a  little,  and  then  he  said, 
"  You  remember,  that,  when  we  lived  in  Hamboro',  our  clock  would  n't 
go,  and  a  man  came  to  the  house,  and  wanted  to  mend  it,  and  he  did  n't 
succeed  very  well,  and  came  again  ;  and  though  he  had  a  soft  voice,  and 
was  very  gentle,  your  mother  did  not  like  him  at  all,  and  said  she  was 
sure  he  was  a  rogue.  And  you  remember  I  was  rather  oftiended,  and 
told  her  it  was  wrong  to  think  folks  bad  without  cause.  And  you 
know,  that,  after  all,  he  stole  our  spoons,  and  we  found  out  that  he  was 
a  great  thief,  who  went  around  pretending  to  mend  clocks,  and  not 
mending  them  well,  and  then  coming  again  and  again,  until  he  got  at 
the  family. silver.  Well,  I  suppose  the  sort  of  feeling  your  mother  had, 
which  told  her  the  man  was  a  rogue,  was  what  Mr.  Mooney  thought  of 
when  he  spoke  of  'the  fine  instincts  of  women.' "  I  cannot  write  this 
just  as  my  papa  said  it,  but  I  remember  it  pretty  well.  And  I  asked 
him  if  all  women  had  fine  instincts ;  and  he  said,  "  May  be  some  of 
them  don't  let  them  out  much,  but  do  with  them  as  your  mother  does 

*  No  doubt  our  young  friend  Mfers  to  Goethe,  and  his  poem  "  The  Eri- 
King."  — Ed. 
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with  her  new  dresses,  —  keep  them  hung  up  in  the  cedar  closet."  And 
then  he  recited  some  verses,  but  I  cannot  remember  them  except  just 
the  last  two  lines,  which  were,  — 

"  So  did  not  carry  them  about 
For  fear  that  they  should  wear  them  out." 

This  does  not  sound  exactly  right,  but  I  guess  it  is  pretty  near*  So  I 
think  my  mother  has  fine  instincts  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  had 
one,  for  I  liked  the  clock-mender  because  he  spoke  kindly  to  me,  and 
showed  me  the  wheels  when  my  mother  was  out,  and  then  wanted  me 
to  go  into  another  room  and  get  him  a  glass  of  water,  but  my  mother 
had  told  me  to  stay  there.  But  may  be  my  hating  to  weed  strawber- 
ry-beds is  a  fine  instinct :  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Mooney  said  children  had 
them,  and  that  nobody  else  could  enter  into  their  feelings ;  and  so  I 
think,  that,  even  if  they  would  let  my  father  have  a  vote  for  me,  I 
could  not  be  sure  he  would  vote  just  as  I  should. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  like  you,  though  I  think  your  magazine  is  pretty 
dry,t  and  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  the  folks,  and  tell  them  to  let  boys 
vote.  And  if  you  think  boys  have  fine  instincts  as  well  as  women,  and 
if  everybody  thinks  so,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  think  that  Dennis 
O'Micky  ought  to  vote,  and  we  not 

Harry. 

M.  D.  Conway  is  furnishing  the  readers  of  "  Harper's  Month- 
ly "  some  charmingly  written  "  South-Coast  Saunterings  in  Eng- 
land." In  the  number  for  August  he  has  interesting  sketches 
of  some  of  "  The  English  Communists,  the  first  considerable 
body  in  this  country  who  ever  professed  materialism  ;  and  the 
only  party,  perhaps,  that  never  possessed  it." 

Of  this  class  he  writes,  — 

How  little  does  the  world  know  its  debt  to  such  dreamers  as  they 
who  built  Harmony  Hall  1  Palaces  are  built  of  mud,  by  men  of  mud  ; 
but  these  walls  were  raised  by  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

*  "  And  therefore  bore  them  not  about, 
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"  Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  S3m[iphony  and  song, 
To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me, 

That,  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 

That  simny  dome  !  " 

The  great  globe  itself,  —  yea,  all  which  it  inherit, — how  often  have 
they  been  melted  and  changed  like  wax  under  the  visions  of  dreamers ! 
"  Gladdened  by  that  vision,  he  advanced  towards  the  Pyrenees,"  writes 
Livy  of  Hannibal  and  his. dream  that  he  had  received  an  envoy  from 
Jupiter.  In  a  dream  Cyrus  saw  the  sun  at  his  feet,  and  tried  to  grasp 
it.  I  own  I  can  never  think  of  the  social  visionaries  —  St  Simon, 
Enfantin,  Owen,  and  the  rest  —  but  as  the  successors  of  those  who  by 
some  dream  of  national  grandeur,  of  nationality,  or  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, have  abolished  seas  and  mountains.  But  for  their  noble  discon- 
tent, but  for  their  faith  which  made  impalpable  air  seem  as  well  worth 
their  money  as  corn,  were  there  anything  left  but  a  mud-ball  occupied 
by  —  heavens  1  by  wh^t  ?  Let  one  observe,  in  to-morrow's  "  London 
Times  "  and  "  New-York  Herald,"  the  photograph  of  the  world  to-day, 
so  far  as  it  is  unvisited  by  any  dream  of  the  poor,  chaffed,  good-time- 
coming  folk.  I  shall  always  believe  that  Mrs.  Sigoumey  had  some  of 
the  true  fire,  if  only  that  she  wrote,  long  ago,  these  lines :  — 

"If  thou  wilt  seek  the  fellowship  of  dreams, 
.  And  make  them  friends,  they  e'en  may  bear  thee  up 
From  star  to  star,  and  let  thee  hear  the  rush 
Of  angel-wings  upon  God's  errands  speeding  ; 
And,  while  they  make  some  silver  cloud  thy  car. 
Will  whispering  tell  thee  that  the  unslumbering  soul 
Wears  immortality  upon  its  crest, 
And  by  its  very  power  to  soar  with  them 
Proves  that  it  cannot  die." 

The  children  of  Utopia  —  they  who  feed  on  honey-dew  —  are,  indeed, 
generally  heretics ;  but,  so  long  as  no  bishop  has  so  heavy  a  cross  to 
bear,  let  it  be  remembered  that  men  are  to  be  judged  by  their  fruits, 
and  not  by  saying  "  Lord,  Lord,"  by  formulas  the  most  unimpeachable. 
One  of  these  dreamers  I  have  read  of,  who,  passing  through  a  crowd, 
heard  one  say,  "  There  goes  a  man  without  religion."  He  turned,  and 
said  gently,  "  I  have  religion  enough  to  pardon  your  insult"  It  is  for 
an  Orthodox  world  —  for  a  society  that  a  little  while  ago  was  burning 
them,  and  still  denounces  them  —  that  such  men  devote  all  they  have 
and  are. 
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The  names  of  Tom  Paine,  Robert  Owen,  or  Holyoake  are  still  potent 
to  send  the  blood  to  the  head  of  the  Orthodox ;  but,  little  as  I  coincide 
with  their  chief  negations,  I  cannot  forget  the  lesson,  graven  all  over 
the  region  through  which  I  am  wandering,  of  how  the  Orthodoxy  of  one 
age  may  leave  memorials  from  which  the  Orthodoxy  of  another  may 
recoil.  The  history  of  the  stake  and  the  fagot  should  make  the  Church 
more  modest  in  its  anathemas. 

He  has  something  to  say  of  William  AUingham. 

Allingham  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  artists.  His  exquisite  lyrics 
have  suggested  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Rossetti,  Millais,  Arthur 
Hughes,  and  others  of  the  same  school;  and,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
edition  of  his  poems,  published  in  i860,  contains  fine  illustrations 
by  the  three  artists  whose  names  I  have  given.  Of  his  shorter  poems, 
"  The  Touchstone  "  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is  one  of  those  rare 
felicities  which  make  up  the  coronet  of  thought.  In  a  copy  of  the 
poems  which  I  received  long  ago  from  the  author,  I  find  a  verse  added 
in  manuscript  The  reader  may  remember  the  theme  of  the  poem,  — 
a  man  coming,  whence  none  could  tell,  bearing  a  touchstone,  whose 
spell  tested  all  things,  smiting  the  fair  to  foul,  the  foul  to  fair :  — 

"  Of  heir-loom  jewels,  prized  so  much, 

Were  many  changed  to  chips  and  clods, 
And  even  statues  of  the  gods 
•  Crumbled  beneath  its  touch." 

The  enraged  people,  seeing  their  goods  brought  to  naught,  imprisoned 
the  man  and  burned  the  touchstone;  and  the  poem,  as  published, 
closes  with  this  verse :  — 

"  And  when,  to  stop  all  future  harm. 

They  strewed  its  ashes  on  the  breeze, 
They  little  guessed  each  grain  of  these 
Conveyed  the  perfect  charm." 

The  verse  appended  in  manuscript  runs  as  follows :  — 

"  North,  south,  in  rings  and  amulets, 

Throughout  the  crowded  world  His  borne  ; 
Which,  as  a  fashion  long  outworn, 
Its  ancient  mind  forgets." 

But  I  cannot  think  this  new  verse  adds  to  the  "  perfect  charm  "  of 
the  original  conclusion.  In  1865  were  published  Allingham's  "  Fifty 
Modern  Poems,"  which  have  confirmed  the  opinion  of  poets  and  artists 
that  their  author  is,  as  a  lyric  writer,  almost  incomparable. 
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The  Seers  of  the  Ages.    By  J.  M.  Peebles.    Boston :  William  White  & 
Co.     1869. 

Here  we  have,  in  truth,  a  very  elaborate  work  on  Spiritualism  as  it  appears 
to  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  popular  movement  in  this  country.  Apparently 
animated  with  the  determination  to  do  his  subject  justice,  the  author  has 
explored  the  provinces  of  philology,  philosophy,  religion,  literature,  and 
magic.  Taking  Bunsen,  Parker,  Renan,  Max  Miiller,  Swedenborg,  Goe- 
the, and  many  others,  as  occasional  guides,  he  seeks  out  and  appropriates 
every  item  relating  to  supernatural  beings  which  may  confirm  his  theory 
thereof.  Still,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  —  with  due  appreciation,  however,  of 
the  scholarship  displayed  in  the  work,  —  that  if  the  author  had  begun  his  in- 
vestigations without  his  own  theory  as  special  interpreter,  to  whom  he  has 
referred  all  questions  raised  by  his  guides  for  decision,  he  certainly  would 
have  written  a  different  book.  In  the  strangest  manner  conceivable,  he  iden- 
tifies his  sensuous  spirit  philosophy  with  the  purely  spiritual  philosophy  of 
the  transcendental! St,  uses  the  language  of  both,  and  incorporates  both  in  his 
system.  Basing  his  £iith  on  the  empirical  fact  t^at  beings  of  another  sphere 
do  communicate  with  us  mortals,  and  control  our  destinies  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  so  far  as  we  co-operate  with  them,  as  music  varies  in  harmony  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  of  the  musician  and  the  quality  of  his  instrument,  Mr. 
Peebles  begins  to  interpret  the  seers  of  the  ages.  This  great  truth,  he 
maintains,  has  been  poured  upon  the  world  by  spirits  fi*om  age  to  age  in  suc- 
cessive "  waves," — the  last  of  which  was  the  "  Rochester  rappings  ; "  and  the 
one  which  rolled  over  the  land  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  known  as  witch- 
craft, was  another,  though  less  successfiil  attempt,  of  the  spirits  to  reveal 
their  existence  to  us.     Men  are  the  shuttlecocks  of  good  and  evil  "spirits. 

The  book  has  six  divisions  and  a  preface,  —  the  first,  on  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
present  Age  ; "  the  second,  on  "  Ancient  Historic  Spiritualism ; "  the  third, 
on  "  Christian  Spiritualism  ;  "  the  fourth,  on  "  Mediaeval  Spiritualism ; " 
the  fifth,  on  "  Modern  Spiritualism ; "  the  sixth,  on  "  Exigetical  Spiritual- 
ism." 

In  the  first  division,  the  author  deplores  the  theologies,  the  hypocrisy, 
and  cant,  which  say  so  much,  assume  so  much,  and  do  so  little  withal,  and 
extols  the  *'  science  of  the  soul."  which,  as  it  is  exDOunded  bv  the  Soiritual- 
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indicative  of  the  existence  of  superintending  supernatnrals.  Its  object  evi- 
dently is  to  imply,  if  not  to  prove,  that  the  doctrines  and  beliefs  held  by 
antiquity  relative  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  should  satisfy  all  of  the 
truth  of  the  Spiritualism  of  to-day.  Socrates,  among  others,  is  quoted  as 
saying  much  in  favor  of  it  His  demon,  according  to  Mr.  Peebles,  is  not 
his  rational  self,  as  we  have  been  wont  to  think-;  but  a  sympathetic,  dialectic 
ghost,  that  keeps  him  in  the  path  of  rectitude.  His  figurative  language  is 
taken  in  its  literal  sense,  from  a  sensuous  point  of  view ;  and  poor  Socrates 
is  judged  accordingly,  with  as  much  success  as  the  interior  of  a  palace  is  by 
one  who  takes  a  peep  in  at  the  back  door. 

Apollo,  and  the  other  gods  of  antiquity,  have  a  real  existence  for  the 
interpreter  of  the  seers  of  the  ages  ;  and  he  looks  upon  them  as  the  guardian 
spirits  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  not  mere  ideal  conceptions  of  Divine 
character,  as  heretofore  wrongly  believed  by  some  scholars.  We  regret  to 
remark  that  he  makes  no  allowance  here  for  possible  optical  illusions,  the 
delusions  of  superstition,  and  the  impositions  of  priests  when  their  favorite 
theory  is  endangered  thereby.  Are  all  the  legends  about  Apollo  and  other 
gods  historical  facts  ?  and,  even  if  any  of  them  are,  did  the  gods  reveal  the 
idea  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.'*  —  an  idea  essentially  opposed  to 
modern  Spiritualism,  and  the  common  propriety  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  Is  this  discrepancy  to  be  imputed  to  defective  mediumship  ?  If 
so,  mediumistic  powers  keep  step  admirably  with  the  development  of  human 
reason. 

Talking  of  Hebraic  Spiritualism,  the  author  intimates  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
Bible  relative  to  the  actual  agency  of  angels,  gods,  devils,  etc.,  may  be  true, 
and  denominates  all  the  prophets  down  to  Jesus  Christ  excellent  mediums, 
Moses  alone  excepted,  who,  despite  his  influence  for  good  on  the  world,  was 
only  second-rate  in  this  respect,  and  consequently  had  a  second-rate  famil- 
iar, not  at  all  remarkable  for  his  good  nature,  known  to  be  the  spirit  of  a 
coarse  Egyptian  priest  called  Gee-ho-ka.  Hence  the  angry,  tyrannical  deport- 
ment of  the  being  called  Jehovah  in  the  Pentateuch.  Explaining  the  plagues 
which  Moses  brought  upon  the  Egyptian  oppressors  of  Israel,  he  says  that 
the  magicians  performed  the  same  miracles  by  ^*  psychologic  law,"  and 
would  have  continued  to  emulate  Moses  if  he  had  not  descended  to  the 
manufacture  of  lice,  a  thing  which  the  magicians  abominated.  This  the  au- 
thor states  with  all  the  gravity  in  the  world,  quite  oblivious  of  the  possi- 
bility that  Judaic  dirt  may  have  assisted  "  psychologic  law "  to  some  pur- 
pose. "  To  be  sure,"  Mr.  Peebles  continues,  ascribing  scriptural  text  to 
Moses'  egotism,  "  Moses  said,  *  they  could  not*  But,  never  charmed  with 
Moses'  <:haracteristics,  we  do  not  deny  his  mediumship,  nor  the  truth  of  his 
frequent  conversations  with  the  Lord  God  face  to  face ;  that  is,  with  his  fa^ 
miliar  spirit :  but  we  reckon  it  second-rate  to  the  mediumistic  powers  of  the 
seers  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  immeasurably  inferior  to  that  of  the  Judaean 
prophets." 

In  the  third  part  is  shown  the  absurdity  of  believing  in  the  historical  and 
II 
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theological  Jesus  of  the  church,  and  the  propriety  of  believing  in  him  as 
an  enthusiastic  Spiritualist  of  Judaea.  The  author  succeeds,  we  think,  in 
demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  all  three  modes  mentioned.  Here  is  his 
version  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  based  upon  the  mere  letter 
and  interpolations  of  the  New  Testament :  — 

'*  Forseeing  his  martyrdom;  he  is  troubled,  and,  during  his  prayer,  a  spirit 
voice  is  heard  by  the  listening  people,  who  said  that  it  thundered  ;  others, 
that  an  angel  spoke  to  him.  In  Gethsemane,  and  before  Pilate,  an  angel 
appeared,  strengthening  him  for  the  ordeal.  At  his  crucifixion,  the  electro- 
spirit  batteries  are  strong  enough  to  ^  rend  the  rocks  *  and  the  *  veil  of  the 
temple  from  top  to  bottom.'  So  potent  the  influence,  so  mediumistic  the 
people,  they  see  the  spiritual  bodies  of  ascended  saints  walking  in  their 
midst :  these  '  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many.'  Ad  angel 
rolls  away  the  stone  from  his  sepulchre.  The  spirit  of  Jesus  appears  to 
Mary,  to  Peter,  and  John ;  to  the  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  when 
he  expounded  to  them  his  mission ;  and,  at  last,  <  their  eyes  were  open,  and 
they. knew  him;  and  he  vanished  out  of  sight'  Jubilant  over  the  stupen- 
dous fact  that  their  divine  teacher  is  yet  alive,  they  return  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  finding  the  eleven  chosen  disciples  gathered  together,  earnestly  listen- 
ing to  their  happy  report  of  his  appearance  unto  Simon,  lo  !  the  risen  *  Jesus 
himself  stood  in  the  n)idst  of  them,  and  said  *^  Peace  be  unto  you  !  "  But 
they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  they  had  seen  a  spirit' 
Psychologically  assuming  the  form  of  the  crucified,  he  thus  showed  them  his 
*  hands  and  feet,  and  they  handled  him.' 

**  From  this  data  of  spiritual  perception,  deepening  into  clairvoyance  and 
clairaudience,  they  saw  the  real  presence.  Being  substantially  a  spiritual 
organism,  and  measurably  dependent  upon  material  substance  for  suste- 
nance, at  his  request,  *  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  an  honey- 
comb ;  and  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them,'  —  that  is,  by  imbibation^  he 
mediumistically  partook  of  and  appropriated  their  aromal  effluence." 

What  in  the  name  of  wonder,  I  ask,  are  electro-spirit  batteries,  psycholog- 
ical transformations,  and  the  mediumistical  appropriations  and  imbibatioiis 
of  the  aromal  effluence  of  broiled  fish  and  honeycomb  ?  The  seers  of  the 
ages  must  inform  you :  I  cannot.  They  will  define  the  moral  tendencies 
thereoL 

The  fourth  part  treats  of  Spiritualism  as  it  existed  in  the  transitional  post- 
apostolic,  neo- Platonic,  churchianic  times.  Herein  are  contained  short 
notices  of  the  lives  of  those  eminent  religionists  and  philosophers  whom 
the  author  believes  to  have  been  mediums ;  such  as  the  Christian  Fadiers, 
Plotinus,  Chrysostom,  Porphyry,  Proclus,  and  others.  Here  we  find  the  same 
error  alluded  .to  in  the  beginning  of  this  criticism,  the  error  of  adapting  the 
transcendental  ideas  of  philosophers  to  a  sensuous  Spiritualism.  We  there- 
fore regret  that  the  author  should  be  so  ignorant  of  metaphysics  as  to  con- 
strue the  Wtings  of  such  men  as  Plotinus  and  Proclus  from  a  sensuous 
standpoint    Proceeding  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  "  churchiapic  "  period 
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of  Spiritualism,  he  further  declares  Luther  to  have  been  the  medium  of  an 
iconoclastic  ghost  who  was  attached  to  him  by  reason  of  his  destructive 
tendencies.  Hence  Luther's  denial  of  the  alleged  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
then  existing  Romanism,  involving  the  subsequent  skepticism  of  the  Pro- 
testants, which  still  continues,  to  Spiritualism. 

The  fifth  part,  called  *'  Modern  Spiritualism,''  embraces  all  the  peculiar 
tenets  thereof,  and  contains  various  passages  from  many  of  the  great  authors 
of  the  century,  —  passages  which  he  assumes  to  indicate  a  tendency  towards 
belief  in  it  Planchette  figures  conspicuously  as  a  new  instrument  of  com- 
munication, crowds  of  witnesses  testify  to  the  alleged  facts,  hosts  of  news- 
papers eulogize  the  glorious  revelations.  Here  again  is  the  idea  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  as  held  by  eminent  literary  and  clerical  geniuses,  used 
as  a  testimony  in  favor  of  Spiritualism,  with  what  justice  the  reader  of  the 
book  must  decide  for  himself. 

The  sixth  and  last  part  contains  another  exposition  of  the  truths  of  the 
Spiritualist,  embracing  a  serines  of  essays  on  the  existence  of  God,  inspira- 
tion, faith,  baptism,  good  and  evil  spirits,  hell,  heaven,  etc.  It  is  clearly 
written,  adapted  to  the  average  intelligence,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  volume,  is 
suggestive,  and  certainly  will  be  invaluable  to  all  who  desire  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  Spiritualism  as  it  now  exists  in  our  midst.  We  cannot  help, 
however,  expressing  a  wish  that  the  author  had  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  held  by  the  philosophers,  who 
base  their  faith  upon  the  idea  that  time  and  space  have  no  absolute  exist- 
ence per  scy  and  those  held  by  others  who  make  their  sensuous  experience 
the  measure  of  their  belief.  What  a  minnow  in  a  duck-pond  is  to  the  finite 
world,  so,  Carlyle  intimates  in  like  words,  man  in  his  finitude  is  to  the  great 
Infinite ;  and  we  think  the  comparison  is  just.  A  minnow,  whatever  his 
theory  may  be,  can  have  as  little  real  knowledge  of  the  meteorological 
influences  that  effect  his  being,  as  we  can  have  of  the  infinite  universe  of 
which  we  can  only  get  a  hasty  glimpse  through  time  and  space,  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  a  minnow  who  thrusts  his  head  above  his  native  element 
only  to  draw  it  back  again  or  perish.  Therefore,  in  all  our  criticisms,  theo- 
ries, and  what  not,  let  us  be  just,  whether  they  relate  to  divine  essences, 
psychrometers,  popular  theologies,  psychologies,  electro-spirit  batteries,  or 
trance  mediumistic  vociferations  and  imbibations,  etc.,  or  not         A.  H.  L. 

The  Writings  of  D.  R.  Locke,  —  viz.,  "The  Nasby  Papers"  (including, 
in  book-form,  "  Swingin'  Round  the  Cirkle  ''  and  "  Ekkoes  firom  Ken- 
tucky " ) ;  also  "  The  White  Slave's  Story,  —  A  Tale  of  the  Fh^t  Years 
of  the  War." 
Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  at  the  West,  a  yoimg  fellow  of  thirty,  a  printer  by 
trade,  but  "Bohemian"  and  "local"  when  occasion  favored,  started  the 
letters  of  "  Petroleum  V.  Nasby."    It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  unique  character  then  thrown  into  literature  is  now  about  as  well 
known  throughout  the  United  States  as  any  writer,  statesman,  or  soldier  in 
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the  land.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  "Postmaster  of  the  Comers" 
as  anything  else  than  the  most  real  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  fictitious  Dem- 
*  ocrat  has  become  a  part  of  history. 

And  now,  also,  it  is  everywhere  understood  that  the  man  behind  the 
scenes,  the  author  of  this  huge  joke,  is  Mr.  D.  R.  Locke,  one  of  the 
editors  and  proprietors  of "  The  Toledo  Blade."  His  weekly  journal  has 
grown  into  a  circulation  claimed  as  nearly  second  to  that  of  "  The  Tribune," 
chiefly  through  the  publication  of  the  "  Nasby  "  articles.  During  the  past 
year  or  two,  the  sovereign  people  have  insisted  on  looking  into  the  man's 
face  ;  and,  having  summoned  him  to  the  lecture-stand,  he  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively, and  seen  the  world  —  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  night  Con- 
cerning the  "capchus  adviser,"  who  sees  no  occasion  for  publishing  the 
"  Ekkoes  fi-om  Kentucky,"  Rev.  "  P.  V.  Nasby  "  may  well  enough  ask,  **  Did 
he  see  the  state  uv  my  pants  ?  Did  he  observe  the  wreckt  condishun  of  my 
boots  ?  Is  he  aware  that  I  am  in  arrears  for  board  ? "  But,  as  for  Mr,  Locke 
of  "  The  Blade,"  that  gentleman  must  certainly  be  "  comfortable  "  in  the 
matter  of  worldly  goods. 

His  success  has  been  rapid  and  complete.  But  it  is  no  marvel,  no  result 
of  chance  or  public  whim.  Much  less  is  it  founded,  as  some  innocent 
pedants  fancy,  on  any  depraved  taste  that  delights  in  the  mutilation  of  Eng- 
glish,  and  would  sink  the  artist  in  raising  the  clown. 

True,  the  age  delights  in  fiin,  and  all  sorts  of  it  are  in  market  The  Amer- 
ican minstrel,  in  burnt  cork,  is  the  hero  of  crowds,  and  has  made  his  fortune. 
"  Mr.  Punch  "  of  London  is  the  foremost  peer  of  the  British  realm.  In  Paris, 
royal  is  Offenbach ;  for  he  has  dug  up  the  ancient  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  set 
him  to  singing  of  gripes  in  the  bowels,  and  to  crowing  Ae  strains  of  an 
amorous  chanticleer.  With  opera  bouffe  and  the  can-can^  MHU  TosU 
may  suggest  the  Worship  of  Priapus  to  the  Christiahs  of  1869,  and  the  Fifth 
Avenue  will  applaud  if  only  a  laugh  is  produced  with  sufficient  frequency. 
Artemas  Ward  became  our  national  showman,  greater  than  Bamum,  by  ex- 
hibiting his  "  wax  figgers  "  to  the  "  mind*s  eye  "  alone.  And,  just  now,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  Mr.  Leland,  awakes  of  a  morning  at  the  top  of  his 
fame,  on  the  strength  of  "Hans  Breitmann,"  the  German  "bummer"  of 
broken  English  and  »;f broken  thirst,  who  marches  to  the  sea  with  Sherman, 
and  solves  the  infinite  "  ash  von  edemal  sphree  !  " 

The  universe,  we  are  told,  rests  on  the  law  of.opposites.  Is  the  old  fece, 
then,  seen  glancing  through  all  this  rollicking  and  burlesque  of  the  time? 
Ancient  Christendom  held  carnival  with  no  misgiving.  Protestantism  was 
more  serious  from  the  first,  as  heads  that  were  dodging  the  axe  could  spare 
a  pleasantry.  The  Puritans  harrowed  every  pucker  out  of  jollity,  and  then 
founded  the  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Their  descendants,  while 
dropping  the  parental  narrowness,  have  been  as  solemn  and  persistent, — 
the  agitators,  religious  innovators,  moral  reformers,  and  physical  regener- 
ators. Dreadfully  in  earnest,  —  and  with  sufficient  need,  —  they  have 
preached  abolition,  temperance,  non-resistance,  rationalism,  woman's  rights, 
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and  all  other  rights  and  wrongs.  War,  too,  has  lanced  and  blistered  the 
nation.  The  results  have  been  grand  in  all  directions.  But  is  the  "  Soul  of 
the  World  "  a  little  tired  of  its  high  flights  and  long  strain  ?  Perhaps.  Well, 
the  old  globe  is  green  and  gay :  let  her  roll  a  bit  for  fun. 

Still,  even  the  best  joies  must  serve  the  Lord ;  and,  when  wit  is  the  min- 
ister of  justice  and  truth,  the  "  eternal  verities,"  in  return,  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  forgotten.  And,  just  here,  the  thinker  must  insist  on  looking  at  Locke. 
For  "  Rev.  Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby  "  has  been  the  eflicient  pastor  of  an 
immense  flock,  to  whom  he  has  always  taught — however  indirectly  —  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule.  Thus  he  has  "  hitched  his  plow 
to  a  star : "  his  fun  rests  on  an  idea,  and  moves  with  the  humanity  of  the 
age. 

These  letters  of  his,  written  for  to-day,  are  not  of  to-day  only  :  they  can- 
not die  with  l^e  first  reading.  Artemas  Ward  may  easily  enough  retire 
from  view,  —  not  that  his  wit  is  poor,  but  that  the  showman's  travels  are 
mostly  based  on  the  breadth  of  one  individual's  boots.  But  "  Nasby "  *s 
venerable  feet  must  stand  ridiculous  long  in  the  future,  as  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  planted  is  sacred  forever  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  the  one  American  novel ;  for  it  pictures  America's 
greatest  crime.  So  the  "  Nasby  Letters  "  are  the  one  rough  gallows  in 
literature,  from  which  slavery  last  confesses  the  unpardonable  sin,  as  it  falls 
through  the  trap  of  satire,  hanged  until  dead. 

Of  course  art  in  a  book  is  much,  or  the  book  is  nothing.  Observation, 
imagination,  and  reason,  must  furnish  adequate  clothes  for  the  grandest 
idea.  But  Locke  has  every  requisite  for  his  vein.  His  two  eyes  are 
microscope  and  telescope  to  all  current  political  phenomena.  The  optic 
of  fancy  is  no  less  open  and  ready,  whether  in  broad  daylight  or  in  Nasbian 
dreams.  It  is  not  subject  to  moon-stroke,  certainly:  it  is  always  turned  to 
the  solid  earth.  But  there  are  the  things  it  has  use  for.  Silver  rays  may  do 
for  a  poem,  but  not  for  a  caricature.  The  scene  in  which  "Mr.  Nasby" 
visits  the  grave  of  his  old  friend  "  John  Guttle,"  and  beholds  the  results  of 
amalgamation  in  a  sisterly  fight,  is  only  one  of  many  "studies  from  nature," 
all  equally  rich :  but  the  veteran  doughface,  standing  there  and  trying  to 
weep,  yet  remembering  the  patriarch's  whisky,  and  only  able  to  moisten  at 
the  mouth,  and  spit,  is  a  picture  too  grotesque  for  any  one  but  Locke  ;  while 
it  shows  a  hand  as  masterly  as  that  of  Dickens,  or  of  any  other  laugher 
alive.  In  the  same  way,  "Joe  Bigler  "  's  problems  in  arithmetic  might  easily 
stand  for  the  force  of  "  Nasby "  's  logic,  although  by  no  means  the  most 
striking  instance,  and  only  that  which  here  first  happens  to  present  itsel£ 
But  this  power  of  reasoning  is  unmistakably  his  "  best  holt."  It  is  evinced 
equally  well  in  a  hundred  letters.  It  is  a  very  thunderbolt,  riving  every- 
thing before  it,  —  the  last  terror  that  has  flashed  through  comedy.  As  fix 
as  the  "  human  understanding "  is  concerned,  this  man  is  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Locke. 

Then  his  diction,  which  culture  sometimes  affects  to  snub.     Is  it  really 
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out  of  taste  ?  In  the  days  of  Pope,  with  rhymes  "  fit  for  the  frosting  of 
cake,"  the  taste  of  Shakespeare  was  in  a  way  to  be  pitied.  But  the  one 
poet  as  wise  as  nature  would  arrange  that  fools  should  talk  as  fools ;  and 
the  strongest  American  satirist  means  that  the  windy  Southwestern  Demo- 
crat  shall  "  orate  "  with  about  such  tongue  as  the  creature  daily  wags. 

Yes,  the  "  Nasby  Letters  "  are  not  only  smart,  —  a  good  editorial  and 
business  speculation,  —  but  they  are  sufficient  to  stand  as  the  pedestal  of 
greatness.  They  are  "  nonsense  ;  "  yet  so  excellent,  and  with  such  a  vast 
moral  effect,  that  Ericsson,  conceiving  the  "  Monitor,"  has  accomplished  no 
better  or  more  practical  work.  In  them,  probably,  Locke  has  done  his  best, 
and  will  live  his  longest  They  will  answer,  at  any  rate,  for  one  man  to  rest 
on,  wearing  the  laurel. 

But  the  Western  editor  is  a  young  man  yet,  and  may  easily  live  to  double 
bis  years.  He  cannot  sit  down  idle,  at  eight-and-thirty ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  role  of  the  great  office-holder,  he  has  taken  up  the  pen  of  the  novelist^ 
and  written  a  story  for  his  **  Blade  "  in  plain  English.  He  calls  it  '*  The 
White  Slave's  Story,  —  A  Tale  of  the  First  Years  of  the  War."  At  the 
outset,  the  renowned  ''Nasby"  is  reduced  to  small  capitals,  and  D.  R. 
Locke  steps  to  the  front  without  mask  or  shadow. 

His  immense  reputation  has  doubtless  caused  thousands  to  watch  him 
intently  in  his  new  endeavor.  A  Slave's  Story  —  and  from  him  —  seemed 
to  promise  success  in  its  very  announcement  The  field  for  incident  was 
fresh  ;  as  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  left  the  "  patriarchal  institution  "in  all  its 
strength,  implying  only,  by  the  monster  revealed,  that  so  hideous  a  thing 
must  be  hacked  to  death  if  God's  justice  were  more  than  a  farce.  Where 
Mrs.  Stowe  ended,  Locke  began.  The  crack  of  the  rifle  and  boom  of  the 
cannon  were  heard  in  the  distance ;  and  the  Slave's  Revenge  loomed  up,  dim 
of  outline,  but  ghastly  and  certain. 

Mr.  Locke's  story  is  already  complete.  Has  it  fulfilled  its  promise  ?  Yes, 
all  direct  promise,  certainly ;  for  it  was  given  to  the  public  with  little  noise 
and  no  pretension.  As  a  short  novel  for  "  The  Toledo  Blade,"  nothing 
could  be  better.  In  this  respect,  it  may  have  precisely  served  the  writer's 
purpose.  Still,  it  appears  to  evince  his  ability  for  a  greater  task,  rather  than 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  his  subject 

The  Slave  during  the  Rebellion  —  patient,  brave,  self-sacrifickig,  and  with 
an  instinctive  faith  keener  than  his  master's  intelligence  —  this  humble  hero 
has  not  yet  called  forth  the  pen  that  must  some  time  portray  his  deeds.  But 
"  The  White  Slave's  Story  "  cannot  have  failed  to  interest  the  general  reader, 
and  to  increase  his  joy  that  the  old  horrors  of  a  barbarous  South  can  never 
again  be  real.    Nor  can  the  brief  tale  in  "  The  Blade  "  fail  to  show  that  no 
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character  portrayed,  who  has  wrung  even  his  strength  of  speech  from  con- 
flict with  bondage,  the  lash,  and  a  broken  heart.  Besides,  Locke  is  really 
a  little  impatient  with  "fine  writing."  He  knows  that  verbiage  is  worse 
than  waste,  and  that  sentiment  easily  sinks  into  snivel.  With  him,  all  must 
be  clear,  direct,  and  loaded.  "  I  was  bom  a  slave.  My  mother  was  a  slave, 
and  her  bondage  was  my  inheritance."  So  rings  the  sentence  that  opens 
his  story. 

But,  in  "  Nasby  "  *s  lecture  on  "  Cursed  be  Canaan,"  there  was  a  gigantic 
figure  of  speech  relating  to  some  men  who  would  "  garrote  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  to  steal  the  white  robe  she  wears."  All  these  chaps — and  occa- 
sionally others  who  ought  to  know  better  —  have  too  delicate  a  stomach  for 
Locke.  Well,  they  have  a  right  to  die  in  their  wisdom,  believing  him  an 
"  accident  in  letters,"  and  not  one  of  the  ablest  representative  men  of  the 
Western  Continent.  E.  h.  g.  c. 

Thaleia.    Woman :  her  Physiology  and  Pathology,  in  connection  with  Ma- 
ternity; with  Hygienic  and  Medical  Directions.     Also  the  effects  upon 
offspring  of  temperamental  incompatibility  between  parents  ;  with  the 
laws  of  true  physiological  reproduction,  and  directions  for  the  subse- 
quent management  of  children.    With  an  appendix  containing  medical 
and  dietary  formulas,  and  a  chapter  on  the  cerebellum.     By  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Keckelcr,  M.  D.     Cincinnati :  A.  T.  &  If.  H.  Keckeler.     1869. 
The  authoress  has  made  a  happy  selection  of  a  very  appropriate^ and  c(»m- 
prehensive  name  for  a  work  of  this  character.    The  Greek  word  "  Thaleia  " 
means  "womanhood,"  or,  in  a  general  sense,  "whatever  pertains  to  wo- 
man." 

Here  is  a  practical  work  by  a  practical,  woman.  To  use  her  own  prefatory 
words,  she  has  been  prompted  to  give  such  a  synopsis  of  the  results  of  her 
own  study,  observation,  and  professional  experience,  as  she  feels  is  needed 
and  will  be  appreciated  by  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  land. 

The  subject  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  woman  in  her  maternal 
relations  is  presented  in  a  manner  at  once  briefi  devoid  of  technicality,  and 
abounding  in  physiological  knowledge.  No  woman  need  fear  her  ability  to 
comprehend  its  pages,  and  its  careful  perusal  will  bring  to  every  thinking 
woman  clearer  and  higher  ideas  of  her  duties  and  rights  in  regard  to  pa- 
rentage. 

The  authoress  distinctly  urges  the  proposition,  that  health  and  capacity 
for  mature  age  are  among  the  natural  rights  of  woman ;  and  that  those 
who  do  not  possess  these  blessings  owe  their  misfortunes,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  parental  or  personal  disobedience  of  physiological  law.  She  points  out, 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  disobediences,  tracing  results  back  to  causes,  and  explains  *how  such 
unnatural  results  may  be  avoided,  and  the  extent  and  manner  of  relief  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

The  relations  and  duties  of  parents  towards  progeny  in  a  physiological 
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sense  are  forcibly  expressed :  "  There  is  not  a  vice  or  a  virtue,  a  defect  or 
a  perfection,  whether  physical  or  meiltal,  in  parents,  which  may  not  be  trans- 
mitted to  progeny,  either  as  an  organic  condition,  or  an  organic  liability ; 
and  these  conditions  and  liabilities  are  the  sum  of  a  child's  inheritance  when 
it  commences  its  earthly  life.  No  idiotic,  imbecile,  deformed,  feeble,  or 
sickly  child  ever  came  into  existence  except  through  an  adequate  parental 
cause,  and  the  responsibility  for  such  unfortunate  results  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  parents.  *  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,'  applies  to  the 
physical  nature  as  well  as  to  the  moral,  and  such  poor  fruits  as  society  some- 
times and  so  abundantly  gathers  demonstrates  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  progenitors.  *  As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap ; '  and  those  parents  who 
reap  through  progeny  only  disease,  deformity,  ingratitude,  sin,  and  early 
death,  should  take  the  injunction  home  to  themselves,  and  not  loosely  charge 
the  results  upon  God  and  accident."  —  p.  71. 

The  subject  of  the  natural  rights  of  woman  relative  to  maternity  is  pre- 
sented from  a  woman's  point  of  view,  and  most  reasonably  and  truthfully 
expressed.    We  think  no  tenable  objection  can  be  raised  against  her  views. 

The  chapters  upon  the  special  physiology  of  the  female,  and  the  physical 
derangements  to  which  she  is  peculiarly  liable,  are  comprehensive  and  in- 
structive. Attention  to  what  is  therein  taught  would  save  many  a  girl  from 
much  sickness,  suffering,  and  doctors'  charges. 

The  whole  work  is  devoted  to  the  interests  and  instruction  of  woman  in 
her  relations  of  wife  and  mother,  and  to  the  interest  of  children,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  family  in  the  land.  It  is  not  a  w:ork  of  mere  for- 
mulas and  recipes,  but  is  full  of  practical  knowledge  and  earnest  thought 
upon  subjects  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  race. 

The  authoress  has  dedicated  her  work  to  Miss  Harriot  K.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  of 
our  city,  a  lady  long  and  favorably  known  in  our  midst  as  a  pioneer  among 
her  sex  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  •  * 
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FREE   RELIGION   AND   THE   FREE    STATE. 

THE  vital  question  of  the  time,  the'  school  of  our  reformers, 
is  the  problem  how  private  faith  and  public  duty  are  to 
grow  from  one  principle  of  freedom. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  positive  religions 
in  their  relations  to  the  political  life  of  communities  can  be  sur- 
prised at  the  eflForts  made  from  time  to  time  to  insert  in  the 
Constitution  a  solemn  recognition  of  what  is  called  "  the  divine  X 
authority  of  Christianity."  Religion  and  patriotism  never  were 
and  never  can  be  wholly  divorced,  and  the  mass  of  men  are  but 
just  beginning  to  escape  that  domination  by  special  traditions 
which  has  made  the  conjunction  a  fetter  to  both.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  extreme  indefiniteness  of  these  terms, 
"  divine  authority  "  and  "  Christianity,"  and  their  total  unfitness 
to  serve  as  a  test  of  unity  either  in  faith  or  character,  should  be 
overlooked  by  believers  who  systematically  make  the  separation 
of  faith  from  sight  the  starting-point  of  religious  conviction. 
But  how  is  it  these  confident  functionaries  of  the  Church  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  notion  that  such  efforts  are  in  flagrant 
violation  of  our  American  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  X 
from  State }  How  is  it  that  they  are  unconscious  of  the  radi- 
cal difference  between  that  unity  of  religion  and  politics  which 
is  every  one's  private  duty,  and  that  conversion  of  the  State  into 
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a  close  temporality  of  the  Christian  Church  which  would  strike 
out  the  central  idea  of  our  charter,  and  slay  civil  and  religious 
liberty  "  in  the  very  eye  "  ?  They  certainly  illustrate  with  em- 
phasis the  historical  statement  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  so  ably 
presented,  that  Christianity  has  shown  less  fitness  than  some 
other  forms  of  religion  to  direct  the  civic  and  patriotic  virtues. 

Just  as  little  conception  do  they  seem  to  have  of  the  truth,  that, 
in  view  of  actual  relations  and  necessities,  it  would  be  quite  as 
practicable  to  burn  our  declarations  of  inalienable  rights,  as  to 
condition  citizenship  on  the  confession  of  any  special  dogma, 
even  the  simplest  statement  of  Thetsm.  Can  it  be  that  well- 
educated  persons  do  not  know  that  the  right  of  self-government 
accepts  no  measuring-line  of  theological  belief?  How  is  it  that 
men  can  bring  themselves  seriously  to  suppose  that  such  an 
assemblage  of  races,  religions,  personal  convictions,  as  the  new 
world  has  drawn  together  in  a  common  freedom  to  try  the  whole 
heritage  of  the  race  in  the  fires  of  living  experience,  should  fall 
into  a  theological  man-trap  like  this ;  and  especially  at  a  moment 
when  Christianity  is  itself  coming  to  be  held  accountable  to  the 
broader  standpoint  of  natural  religion  ? 

In  truth,  the  impenetrabiUty  of  zealous  Christians  to  the  facts 
of  the  time  is  due  to  a  fixed  idea,  an  inveterate  tradition  of  the 
Church  ;  and  it  is  merely  as  expressions  of  this  fixed  idea,  this 
ingrained  assumption,  that  the  crude  and  childish  dreams  of 
spiritual  despotism  I  have  referred  to,  with  much  more  that 
might  be  mentioned  of  a  like  tendency,  deserve  our  notice.  The 
idea  is,  that  Christianity  is  more  and  better  than  religion;  that  a  V 
higher  ideal  is  conveyed  in  it  than  the  term  "religion"  can 
adequately  express.  Or,  to  put  it  in  the  form  it  practically  comes 
to,  —  for  it  curiously  turns  things  end  for  end, — Christianity 
is  not  one  product  or  form  of  religion  ;  but  religion  is  properly 
only  a  product  or  form  of  Christianity :  so  that  whatsoever 
is  not  Christianity  is  not  religion  in  any  rightful  or  healthful 
sense.  This  is  the  old  fallacy  of  ignoring  the  imiversal,  the 
substantial,  —  the  proper  root  of  things,  —  as  merely  nominal,  in 
order  to  insist  that  special  forms  and  modes  which  subsist  only 
through  that  root  are  the  sole  reality.  Yet  the  root  is  perennial, 
the  special  growths  come  and  go :  the  root  is  idea,  principle. 
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eternal  productive  process ;  the  special  growth  is  named  for  a 
person,  an  emergency,  an  epoch,  a  transient  combination  of 
forces,  and  draws  from  the  root  only  enough  of  its  immortal  life 
to  feed  its  own  mortal  form,  and  condition  a  nobler  offspring, 
which  shall  draw  yet  larger  supplies.  The  root  never  pledged 
itself  to  be  lost  in  any  personal  growth,  nor  in  any  organized 
polity,  nor  in  any  other  historical  phenomenon  nor  force. 

This  fixed  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  it  has  quite 
absorbed  the  root,  was  the  fixed  idea  of  other  churches  that  pre- 
ceded it ;  and  the  dream  that  its  personal  ideal  at  one  leap,  as  it 
were,  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  nature,  or  overstepped  them 
for  the  clearer  manifestation  of  their  limits,  is  but  the  latest  form 
of  an  older,  oft-exploded  error. .  The  eternal  root  throbs  with  a  pre- 
science that  was  never  thus  foreclosed.  It  has  made  of  history 
itself  a  fearless  science,  to  prove  in  how  much  less  real  and  vital 
a  sense  we  live  by  the  past  than  we  had  been  taught  to  believe : 
to  show  also  that  the  personal  transcendence  which  has  weighed 
upon  generations  with  claims  of  official  authority  in  religion,  and 
made  them  content  to  be  mere  imitators  and  borrowers  of  its 
virtue,  was  to  a  large  extent  a  subtle  illusion,  helpful  for  its 
season ;  the  projection  and  transference  upon  some  nebulous 
historical  centre,  some  unexplored  focus  of  tendencies  in  the 
past,  of  those  spiritual  ideals  of  the  worshipers  which  were  not 
yet  recognized  in  their  instant  presence,  their  immediate  condi- 
tions, and  their  vital  dependence  on  the  work  and  the  light  of  the 
hour.  I  am  not  disposed  to  interpret  it  as  a  criticism  on  these 
better  historical  reconstructions,  when  we  hear,  from  our  wiser 
teachers,  that  we  cannot  spare  Jesus  from  the  resources  of  our 
civilization.  But,  in  view  of  the  common  use  and  meaning  of 
such  expressions,  one  is  bound  to  appeal  to  self-respect.  Who 
shall  tell  us  what  we  cannot  spare  ?  It  is  for  our  civilization 
to  determine  what  Jesus  was  or  was  not,  and  to  abide  the  issue 
of  its  inquiry  as  imperturbably  and  even  cheerfully  as  if  it  were 
but  some  open  question  in  physical  science.  Its  revision  of 
•  traditional  belief  concerning  the  origin  of  Christianity  and  the 
personality  of  Jesus  needs  no  admonition  to  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose nor  constructiveness  of  form  :  it  will  heed  none  to  timidity 
or  distrust.   It  is  inspired  by  the  first  principle  of  transcendental 
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philosophy,  that  a  creative  as  well  as  judicial  function  resides  in 
living  mind,  which  knows  its  own  needs  and  powers  better  than 
the  past  can  prescribe  them  ;  that  it  is  wiser  even  than  it  knows ; 
can  lose  nothing  that  deserves  a  longer  life,  and  can  retain  noth- 
ing that  freedom  and  truth  instruct  it  to  forego.  It  does  not 
propose  to  dispense  with  anything  in  Jesus  save  on  these  condi- 
tions :  it  does  propose  to  deliver  spiritual  and  intellectual  life 
from  an  unwarranted  dependence  on  Jesus,  as  well  as  on  other 
historical  personages,  into  becoming  self-respect.  It  does  not  go 
I  about  to  destroy  ideals :  it  does  intend  to  designate  where  they 

'  really  belong,  and  to  show  their  relation  to  that  idealizing  faculty 

i  in  man,  which  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  any  special  concen- 

!  tration  of  it  on  an  individual  name.     It  does  not  propose  to 

I  narrow  the  spiritual  experience  of  mankind  to  mere  historical 

I  criticism :  it  does  aim  to  vindicate  the  just  claims  of  historical 

I       '  criticism  to  determine  historical   questions ;  and  it  means   to 

reconcile  that  study  with  the  spiritual  experience  of  mankind  by 
accepting  the  testimony  of  history  that  divine  ideas  and  princi- 
ples flow  from  a  perennial  root  in  human  nature  which  supplies 
all  special  growths  ;  that  this  universality  is  real,  and  not  nomi- 
nal ;  and  that  Christianity  is  no  exception  to  the  law  that  positive 
religions  are  but  successive  imperfect  products  of  this  constant 
inspiration,  steps  in  the  long  ascent  of  immature  minds  through 
authority  and  organized  rite  to  the  essential  meaning  of  natural 
religion  itself.  It  is  thus  reversing  the  complacent  fancy  that 
religion  revolves  around  the  Christian  faith,  just  as  Galileo 
reversed  the  analogous  illusion  of  astronomy ;  defeating,  in  its 
turn,  this  later  claim  of  centrality,  as  that  of  Judaism  was 
defeated  centuries  ago.  And  it  entertains  no  doubt  that  the 
supposed  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  ideal  personality  of 
Jesus  will  be  readily  dispensed  with,  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  found  irreconcilable  with  its  positive  results. 

And  politic^  freedom  has  a  part  to  perform  in  this  direction 
analogous  to  that  of  historical  criticism.  The  fixed  idea  of  the 
Christian  Church,  that  its  claims  are  exclusive  and  absolute,  can 
do  no  otherwise  than  enter  into  open  conflict  with  the  recognized 
basis  of  the  State.  For  on  the  one  hand  an  intolerance  which 
\>tgan  by  substituting  a  mercilessly  rigorous  creed  for  the  mar- 
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velous  intellectual  liberty  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  was  not 
content  till  it  had  enthroned  papacy  over  the  conscience,  and 
consecrated,  in  furtherance  thereof,  the  dogma  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  has,  in  its  Protestant  forms  also,  the  same  essential  un- 
fitness to  grant  free  development  to  any  interests  not  ecclesiasti- 
cal. And,  on  the  other,  liberty,  in  its  determined  reconstruction 
of  life  in  our  time,  finds  its  main  leverage  in  secular  relations, 
and  ecclesiastical  claims  are  brought  to  the  bar  of  socjal  and 
political  duty.  As  it  has  dealt  with  the  inveterate  falsehoods  of 
states,  so  it  will  find  itself  obliged  to  deal  with  the  absolutism  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  and  though  not  with  the  same  weapons, 
yet  with  the  same  radical  purpose. 

Just  as  white  America,  when  it  spoke  of  the  people's  rights, 
meant,  on  the  whole,  the  white  people,  so  the  Christian  Church 
as  a  whole,  even  when  it  has  spoken  of  religious  freedom  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  life  of  the  State,  has  always  meant,  at  broad- 
est, such  freedom  as  stands  within  the  limits  of  what  is  called 
Christian  belief  and  worship.  It  has  had  no  more  respect  for 
claims  that  lie  outside  those  limits,  than  Catholicism  has  had 
when  denying  that  religious  freedom  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  life  of  states,  except  to  destroy  it.  Of  course,  therefore, 
it  does  not  suppose  itiself  to  be  infringing  on  the  s^credness  of 
the  conscience  at  all,  when  it  demands  that  Christianity  be  mj^de 
an  indispensable  condition  of  suffrage.  In  perfect  simplicity,  it 
imagines  that  it  alone  has,  in  God's  purpose,  political  right ;  j^ncj 
conceives  itself  to  be  covering  the  whole  ground  of  practical 
democracy  when  it  allows  the  citizen  a  certain  diversity  of  creed, 
provided,  to  use  its  own  expression,  the  one  name  be  confessed, 
**  by  which  alone,  under  Heaven,  a  person  or  a  people  can  be 
saved."  It  is  entirely  fair  to  say  that  this  is  the  idea  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  concerning  the  political  relations  of  religious 
freedom  :  many  of  its  members,  who  do  not  think  it  advisable 
or  even  possible  to  insist  on  its  exclusive  political  rights,  yet 
holding  them  to  6e  rights ;  and  even  the  more  liberal  sects,  which 
do  not  profess  to  believe  in  the  rights  at  all,  yet  insisting  on  the 
/act  that  the  State  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  name  and  power  of 
Christ  alone.  And  all  agree,  as  Christian  sects,  that  this  faith  in 
Christ  is  the  one  leaven  of  life  to  political  institutions. 
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But,  without  questioning  the  honesty  of  this  theoretic  belief, 
what  can  be  more  irreconcilable  with  the  breadth  of  political 
as  of  all  other  science,  and  of  all  practical  relation,  in  this  age  in 
which  we  live  ?  In  all  quarters  of  thought  men  are  grandly  re- 
manded to  the  truth,  which  the  wise  of  all  ages  have  understood, 
that  the  questions  of  liberty  are  purely  question^  of  personal 
character,  independent  of  the  lines  which  separate  positive  reli- 
gions. The  virtue  which  "  saves "  a  free  people  is  that  which 
stands  on  the  inherent  worth  of  principles;  which  recognizes 
justice  and  love  as  their  own  authentication,  and  would  hold 
them  insulted  by  the  demand  for  credentials  from  creed  or  per- 
son. It  is  no  appendage  to  a  name,  but  an  inspiration  of  dignity 
and  self-respect.  It  is  the  solution  and  mastering  of  present 
duty,  trial,  opportunity  ;  and  will  educate  itself  to  respect  its  in- 
stant function.  It  calls  all  special  religions,  as  all  political  tradi- 
tions, to  the  test  of  the  latest  ideals.  If  it  were  dependent  on 
the  moral  perfection  of  Jesus,  it  would  have  to  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  investigating  this,  and  the  very  suggestion  of  an  error 
or  fault  would  force  it  to  intolerance  ;  all  which,  however  habit- 
ual to  ecclesiastical  zeal,  is  unmanly  and  unbecoming.  As  in 
politics,  so  in  religion,  America  manifestly  throws  the  human 
race,  gathered  in  all  its  diversities,  on  the  only  practical  reliance, 
—  namely,  positive  force  of  character ;  and  this  is,  primarily,  the 
respect  of  each  for  his  own  true  personality.  Be  yourself:  be  not 
the  functionary  of  another's  religious  method  or  authority,  the 
dependent  on  another's  truth  or  virtue,  but  a  living  force.  Yoiir 
own  name  is  better  for  you  than  his  name,  whatever  his  may  stand 
for.  You  stand  only  by  what  you  are,  not  by  what  you  are 
authorized  to  be  through  another.  Still  less  shall  you  insist  on 
your  neighbor's  taking  the  name ;  or  holding  it  above  criticism  ; 
or  being  "  saved  "  through  it.  That  is  adding  imposition  one  way 
to  servility  another  way.  You  have  indeed  a  right,  and  you  owe 
a  duty,  to  your  own  experience ;  the  obligations  it  admits, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  demand  acknowledgment :  but  it  cannot 
prescribe  mine,  nor  affirm  for  me  to  what  I  owe  my  content  and 
strength,  and  my  ideal  dream.  And  as  this  is  spiritual  common 
sense,  so  it  is  enforced  by  a  political  experience,  which  is  now 
unfolding  mutual  human  relations  on  the  broadest  scale.     This 
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not  distinctive  Christianity,  nor  distinctive  Judaism,  is  becoming 
manifest  as  the  only  basis  of  religious  freedom  for  a  nation  of 
nations,  and  so  for  mankind. 

We  are  not  one  set  of  religious  traditions,  but  mingle  all  the 
world  has  wrought,  and  work  them  over  again  in  the  heats  of  a 
new  social  chemistry  :  seek  the  identical,  the  human,  the  eternal 
therefore,  in  them  all ;  and  use  that  in  fresh  production.  Moses, 
Socrates,  Plato,  the  Antonines,  Confucius,  Jesus,  Paul,  the  best 
of  all  kinds,  are  here  on  common  ground,  and  in  a  new  school 
too,  where  no  man  can  claim  to  fill  the  Unseen  Master's  place, 
nor  set  up  his  own  chosen  Master  for  the  rest  to  confess. 

I  know  there  are  a  very  few,  and  these  contradicted  by  the 
whole  Christian  world  from  the  beginning  down,  who  affirm  that 
Christianity,  and  it  alone,  is  this  very  thing,  free  practical  good-V 
ness,  standing  on  its  own  authority,  not  even  on  that  of  Jesus. 
But  I  would  ask  them  to  remember,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  nation  of  religions  as  well  as  of  nations,  that 
Jehovism  claims  that  very  same  thing,  and  with  equal  reason ; 
and  more  than  one  other  faith  as  well.  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  Judaism  that  forbids  the  free  or  the  good  man  to  be  a 
Jew;  nothing  in  Parsism  that  forbids  the  great  Bombay  mer- 
chant Jcejeebhoy  to  match  the  best  Christian  in  his  benevolence 
and  piety.  Is  "  every  good  man  a  Christian "  ?  So  by  equal 
right  is  he,  so  far,  a  Jew,  a  Confucian,  a  come-outer,  infidel,  anti- 
christian,  or  whatever  else  is  not  at  war  with  goodness.  And  if 
it  be  urged  that  there  is  another  side  to  these  names,  —  that  Ju- 
daism, for  instance,  demands  such  narrow  conformities  as  cir- 
cumcision, that  Buddhism  lacks  this  vision,  and  Confucianism 
is  enslaved  to  that  form,  —  I  answer  that  I  find  good  "Lib- 
eral Christianity  "  itself  also  insisting  jealously  on  discipleship  of 
Jesus,  on  his  name  and  his  ideal  perfection,  and  almost  the 
whole  Christian  world  equally  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  ten 
times  more  creed  and  initiation  still.  All  this  is  Christian  cir- 
cumcision, whereof  the  Hebrew,  on  his  part,  is  free.  No  other 
religion  on  earth  has  ever  shown  itself  so  intensely  exclusive  as 
Christianity  in  its  dogma  of  "  salvation  only  in  the  ark  of  the 
Church." 

Liberty  demands  of  us  entire  respect  for  every  one's  honest 
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idea  of  what  he  owes  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  It  de- 
mands also  that  he  do  not  travel  beyond  the  record,  and  insist 
that  we  and  all  men  are  bound  to  admit  the  same  debt,  bound  to 
take  his  spiritual  ideal  as  the  necessary  centre  of  religious  life 
and  thought.  It  enjoins  a  common  duty,  —  to  guard  each  other 
against  substituting  the  imagined  all-essential  and  all-outweigh- 
ing influence  of  an  individual  for  the  recognition  of  a  progress- 
ive spiritual  development  through  freedom,  science,  and  the  in- 
tercourse of  races.  Not  only  does  it  already  prohibit  all  oppress- 
ive exclusiveness  in  the  embodiment  of  religion  in  the  State : 
its  political  lessons  go  further,  and  enforce  the  reference  of  all 
practical  duties  to  universal  religion.  Exclusive  dependence 
on  one  person,  name,  or  special  positive  cultus,  is  rebuked  by 
all  we  know  of  the  history  of  States. 

"  Only  our  ideall'  says  Christendom,  "  can  sustain  a  nation." 
But  first,  what  is  "  our  ideal "  }  Every  Christian  means  his  own 
ideal,  and  that  cannot  be  the  Christ  after  all,  unless  the  Christ 
differs  from  himself  as  widely  as  do  Christian  creeds,  which  in 
their  conceptions  of  love  and  justice  are  poles  asunder.  And 
then,  what  says  history  t  China  has  lived  longer  by  two  thou- 
sand years  than  any  Christian  State,  and  held  together  greater 
multitudes  of  men.  Its  political  ideas  and  forms  have  maintained 
national  integrity,  industry,  order,  and  prosperity,  through  an  em- 
pire of  twenty  provinces,  every  one  of  which  is  equal  to  a  Euro- 
pean State.  "But  China  lacks  the  power  of  progress  which 
Christianity  gives."  The  statement  is  a  little  too  fast.  It  is  not 
Christianity  that  brings  the  special  momentum  of  progress  in  the 
West,  but  race.  The  Mongol  did  not  exhibit  Aryan  nor  Shemitic 
ardor.  The  Greek  and  Roman  put  a  practical  vigor  into  ideas, 
which  the  Saxon  improves  upon.  And  that  onward  step  and 
upward  flight,  which  Christianity  showed  at  the  very  outset,  even 
before  these  European  civilizations  struck  in  upon  it  with  their 
energizing  force,  was  largely  of  Hebrew  origin.  It  was  matter 
of  race.  And  as  the  same  soil  bears  many  may  flowers  or  vio- 
lets if  it  bears  one,  so  Greek  and  Hebrew  vitality  did  not  ex- 
haust themselves  on  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  and  his  followers. 
You  cannot  think  of  a  Mongolian  Jesus  ;  as  Hebrew,  he  is  natural 
enough.   He  is,  more  than  most  great  men,  the  special  child  of  his 
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race ;  for  every  one  of  his  ideas  was  anticipated  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  or  the  Jewish  philosophy  and  practice  of  his  time, 
except  that  of  his  own  claim  to  Messiahship  only.  The  Hebrew 
race  has  never  acknowledged  that  the  progress  of  modern  society 
was  due  to  Christianity,  nor  to  the  special  influence  of  its  founder. 
Why  should  it  ?^  Did  it  not  know  that  Rabbi  Jesus  and  the 
reformation  he  led,  however  excellent,  had  no  exclusive  claim  to 
Hebrew  truth  and  virtue }  Now  the  progress  nature  denies  to 
the  Mongolian  race,  she  has  given  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aryan ; 
and  she  has  also  given  to  the  Chinese  and  other  Oriental  nation- 
alities ability  to  show  that  the  power  of  persistence  does  not 
depend  on  Christianity. 

Without  disparaging  Christianity,  look  at  the  capacity  of  Ju- 
daism^ to  feed  national  enthusiasm  and  persistency.  The  Jews, 
it  will  be  said,  are  no  nation.  They  would  have  been,  had  Ro- 
man, Turk,  Christian,  permitted  it.  What  race  was  ever  put 
through  such  crushing  experience  of  subjugation,  desolation,  dis- 
persion, world-wide  persecution,  and  contempt  ?  Yet  what  race 
ever  so  held  its  oWn  identity  ?  What  nationality  ever  survived 
so  in  its  mere  fragments  and  atoms,  flung  wide  on  every  land 
and  sea,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  thoroughly  absorbed  the  scien- 
tific, practical,  and  political  life  of  other  races  ?  How  it  triumphs 
by  its  endurance,  by  its  unquenchable  faith !  The  Hebrew  has 
shown  religious  gifts  of  which  civilization  is  so  proud, —  having 
appropriated  them,  in  its  own  belief,  through  Jesus,  —  that  it  ven- 
tures in  their  name  to  despise  the  educators  of  Jesus ;  gifts  by 
ivhich  it  was  so  dazzled  that  it  dared  not  look  beyond  them,  and 
trust  that  God  had  still  something  more  to  bring  out  of  its  own  liv- 
ing experience.  •  Shemitism  has  given  the  world  its  two  latest 
forms  of  faith.  It  has  given  it  the  Bible  and  the  Koran.  Chris- 
tianity alone  able  to  sustain  a  people  ?  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Jesus,  Judea  was  overrun  by  the  Gentiles,  and  An- 
tiochus  defiled  the  temple  of  the  One  God  with  "  idols."     Forty 
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blotted  out  the  very  name  of  Jerusalem,  and  forbade  that  a  Jew 
should  enter  it,  on  pain  of  death.  And  so  the  Hebrew  went  out 
into  the  world,  exiled,  spit  upon,  cursed,  the  Pariah  of  nations, 
to  do  what  ?  "  To  confound  their  mockery  and  contempt,"  as  a 
recent  Jewish  writer  finely  says,  "  by  trausing  them  to  abase  their 
brows  and  their  genius  before  a  youthful  God,^the  circumcised 
child  of  a  Jewish  girl ! "  The  Emperor  Constantine  and  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  in  the  fourth  century,  assembled  to  settle  the 
aflFairs  of  the  Christian  Church  become  mistress  of  the  Roman 
world,  declared  against  the  Eastern  rule  for  celebrating  Easter, 
"in  order  to  have  notfiing  in  common  with  the  execrable  race  of 
Jews/'  But  the  Jew  was  not  so  easily  disposed  o£  He  has  held 
fast  the  faith  that  his  law  has  yet  a  greater  mission  to  fulfill  than 
to  have  borne  a  Jesus  and  a  Paul ;  holding  over  through  the 
ages  till  time  should  bring  this  proud  Christianity,  this  long 
compromise  with  the  older  Polytheism,  —  wandering  in  its  delu- 
sions of  a  threefold  Godhead,  a  human  deity,  and  races  consigned 
to  Satan  for  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  its  Christ,  —  t^  seek  a 
purer  conception  of  the  Unity  of  God.  Such,  "  most  Christian 
Emperor,"  is  the  way  the  Jew  is  disposed  of.  I  can  see  a  good 
deal  of  reason  in  that  Hebrew  presentiment,  backed  as  it  is  by 
the  high  position  won  by  modem  Jews  in  all  departments  of 
thought  and  sentiment ;  in  spiritusd,  aesthetic,  and  practical  life, 
second  to  that  of  no  people  on  the  earth.  And,  if  the  claims  of 
Judaism  to  finality  are  somewhat  complacent,  are  those  of  Chris- 
tianity less  so  ? 

If  we  would  know  the  secret  of  this  inextinguishable  life 
of  Judaism,  it  is  easy  to  read  it  in  the  eternal  moralities  set 
in  the  Decalogue;  redeeming  the  Mosaic  laWs, whatever  bar- 
barism they  inherit  from  their  times  ;  flaming  in  the  proph^ 
ets,  and  in  the  latest  of  these  pouring  blessings  on  all  man- 
kind ;  preaching  prudcntially  in  the  Proverbs ;  affirming  intellec- 
tual liberty  and  tender  humanity  in  Job  ;  philosophizing  divinely 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  ;  devoutly  yearning  for  the  peace  of  God, 
and  blissfully  finding  it,  in  the  Psalms.  Could  a  nationality  die 
that  had  such  inspirations  to  guard  ?  Remember  that  this  is  no 
faith  in  a  historical  person,  —  the  Jew  rejected  that  in  Jesus  and 
his  exclusive  claim,  —  but  in  principles  and  their  God.     Certain 
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peculiar  excellences  are  claimed  for  Christianity,  and  we  would 
not  gainsay  them.  Here  is  one  that  may  be  fairly  claimed  for 
Judaism. 

The  yew  has  never  made  the  great  ideas  of  his  faith  dependent^ 
on  an  exclusive  incarnation  or  mediation.  They  rest  in  Deity,^ 
and  Deity  can  always  inspire  at  need.  Even  Moses  is  but  a 
prophet,  and  wants  to  make  alt  like  himself.  "  From  the  first 
Moses  to  the  second,  Moses  Maimonides,"  say  the  modern  Jews, 
''were  so  many  centuries  :  from  him  to  Mendelssohn,  the  third 
Moses,  so  many  more."  You  will  never  find  a  Jew  confessing, 
with  Ward  Beecher,  that  God  the  Father  is  to  him  "  only  an  im- 
palpable efiluence"  (!)  rising  from  the  person  of  an  historical 
individual. 

And  this  spirituality  of  the  Hebrew  faith  in  God  has  sustained 
the  national  existence  through  storms  that  would  have  wrecked 
any  other  people.  Yet  to  claim  that  Judaism  is  the  one  ark  of 
salvation  would  be  idle.  Why  then  make  such  a  claim  for 
Christianity  ?  « 

In  modern  times,  distinctive  religious  faith  exerts  less  power  on 
national  life  than  it  did  of  old  What  we  call  the  living  forces  of 
civilization  take  its  place.  The  practical  energies  do  not  depend 
on  religious  systems  and  traditions,  nor  on  ideals  thereof  in  the 
past,  nor  on  some  sole  personal  Saviour  for  all  men, — but  on  the 
entire  relation  of  living  man  to  present  opportunity.  What 
does  our  own  experience  teach  us  about  the  springs  and  safe- 
guards of  the  public  weal  ? 

Let  us  recall  our  national  struggle  and  deliverance ;  but  yes- 
terday the  intensest  of  realities  to  us  all.  The  lesson  is  not  yet 
appreciated  in  its  religious  aspects.  Every  radical  danger,  every 
secret  malady,  had  gathered  its  forces,  and  did  its  worst  Note 
that  the  sword  had  proved  indispensable :  that  of  itself  was  a 
triumph  of  barbarism*;  and  the  question  was  just  this,  whether 
the  sword  could  be  made  a  saviour,  in  the  interest  of  those 
eternal  benignities  that  underlie  all  reason  and  all  religion. 
The  issue  demonstrated  that  it  could  and  that  it  must  So 
long  as  the  war  was  thought  a  question  of  the  heaviest  bat- 
talions only,  we,  having  the  heaviest  battalions,  were  defeated : 
every  step  was  discomfiture.    Beyond  the  Red  Sea  beckoned  no 
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Promised  Land.  It  Was  when  emancipation  proved  a  military 
necessity,  that  we  began  to  read  our  lesson.  It  enforced  itself 
for  the  war,  as  it  enforces  itself  now  for  peace  ;  and  it  was  this. 
You  save  civilization,  you  save  America,  when  you  have  earned 
the  knowledge,  straight  from  life,  facing  the  present  facts,  front- 
ing God  and  duty  and  the  original  springs  of  power, — that 
moral  resources  are  mightier  than  cannon,  that  justice  and  love 
are  stronger  than  the  brute  in  man. 

Faith  in  personal  leadership  did  not  save  us.  What  contin- 
uous rebuffs  we  had  in  that  direction !  We  learned  what  mis-  j\ 
chief  personal  idolatry  can  do.  We  learned  how  easy  it  was  for 
men  in  high  position  to  cause  hosts  of  little  men  to  go  wrong ; 
how  easy  for  masters  of  the  people's  faith  to  chill  their  moral 
courage,  and  paralyze  their  hope.  Leaders  of  majorities  perpet- 
ually led  astray,  and  the  end  confuted  them.  Lords  of  the  stock 
market  proved  as  ignorant  as  the  school-boy  who  knows  no  more 
of  finance  than  the  rule  of  three.  The  prophecies  of  statesmen 
and  reformers  w^re  at  fault.  No  man  was  wise  with  to-morrow's 
secret;  though  few  were  like  the  wizard  who  made  political 
reputation  a  farce  by  perpetually  seeing  the  millennial  dawn  at 
ninety  days'  distance.  There  was  no  second  sight  we  could  trust 
but  belief  in  principles  ;  no  other  key  that  saved  from  perplexity 
and  despair ;  no  statesmanship  but  that  which  warred  against 
compromise  as  defeat,  and  insisted  on  justice  as  victory.  And 
we  understood  these  best  when  we  had  learned  that  the  princi- 
ples were  not  dependent  even  on  the  virtue  of  their  truest 
defenders  alone,  but  must  needs  conquer  by  their  natural  hold  on 
the  country  and  on  the  age.  Depression  is  periodical  in  revolu- 
tions, and  the  nation  had  its  ebbs  of  faith.  But  what  despon- 
dency would  have  settled  over  us,  not  to  be  lifted  off,  if  we  had 
)iad  no  trust  to  fall  back  on  beyond  the  most  trusted  leader ! 
There  was  one  man  on  whom  the  people  did  rest  all  their  hope, 
as  it  seemed.  He  alone  could  deliver.  The  trust  broke  in  a 
moment,  at  the  snap  of  a  ruffian's  pistol.  And  the  sentence 
went  home  to  every  soul,  in  that  awe- fraught  hush  that  struck  in 
on  the  jubilees  of  victory, — "Not  in  man  shall  your  trust  be; 
only  in  the  rightness  of  your  cause."  God  said  then  to  the  State, 
just  what  he  now  says  to  the  Church  :  that  no  Messiah  sayes,  no 
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name  by  whatsoever  service  made  dear,  or  however  indispensable 
it  may  have  seemed.  The  nation  took  Abraham  Lincoln  for  its 
political  Christ,  He  was  withdrawn  ;  and  we  heard  God  speak, 
"  It  is  not  untimely :  not  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  alive  or  dead, 
but  by  a  more  thorough  justice  than  his,  are  you  to  be  brought 
through."  So  to  the  Church :  "  Not  by  a  Christ,  alive  or  dead  ; 
but  by  my  Spirit  and  its  everlasting  light," 

The  nation  was  guaranteed  by  the  leadership  of  principles, 
not  of  this  or  that  person ;  nor  yet  by  that  of  plans,  which  is  but 
another  form  of  the  same.  We  shall  hardly  be  persuaded  that  X, 
all  is  staked  on  the  successful  worship  of  a  sole  and  final  "  plan  / 
of  salvation"  through  Christ  in  the  Church,  when  we  recall  how 
little  was  gained  by  worshiping  final  plans  for  success  by  states- 
man, general,  president,  or  party,  in  the  imperiled  State.  What 
saved  us  when  plan  after  plan  failed  i  We  saw  that  God  was 
not  at  a  loss,  if  we  were.  His  resources  were  not  spent,  nor  was 
his  purpose  staked,  on  one  last  scheme  for  a  dying  cause.  Was 
there  a  poor  stone  in  the  brook  that  justid  could  not  take  to  its 
sling  to  slay  our  Goliahs  of  treason  ?  A  snow-storm  or  a  muddy 
road  settles  the  fate  of  a  campaign :  just  as,  long  ago,  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  pilot  disobeyed  orders,  and  New  England  was  the  re- 
sult —  The  border  settlements  were  overrun  by  slavery  ;  and  all 
the  powers  of  government  and  people  lay  in  dead  indifierence,  or 
gave  open  aid.  But  what  then  f  A  ruffian  strikes  down  a  patriot 
senator,  and  the  North  is  roused,  Kansas  saved.  Civil  war  stood 
imminent  at  the  North,  to  aid  the  Southern  revolt  at  its  outbreak. 
"  What  can  deliver  us  ? "  Charleston,  in  hot  haste,  fires  a  shot 
too  soon.  The  North  is  united ;  civil  war  recedes  from  her 
homes.  So  it  was  all  through :  safety  by  fresh  surprise ;  not  by 
the  prescribed  method,  but  in  ways  we  had  not  known.  In 
the  darkest  hours  we  learned  to  say,  "  Well,  this  war  is  God's 
arsenal,  and  there  is  none  on  earth  who  holds  the  keys  of  its 
great  secret  chambers.  Justice  may  well  have  bolts  brewing 
somewhere.     Has  not  liberty  twenty  million  souls  to  work  with 
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in  so  many  days/'  broke  out  some  demoralized  functionary  of  our 
instituted  political  faith  every  little  while,  "  or  we  may  as  well 
give  in  that  the  cause  is  lost."  But  "  the  cause  "  was  not  won, 
nor  the  nation  saved,  by  that  spirit  And  can  we  expect  any 
greater  efficacy  than  that,  from  a  Church  so  demoralized  as  to 
insist  that  the  hopes  of  man  rest  on  "  one  plan  of  salvation,"  on 
one  saving  name,  on  the  guardianship  of  one  "  divinely  insti- 
tuted "  faith  ?    A  free  people  can  draw  conclusions. 

The  disciplines  of  the  war  taught  us  that  it  was  vain  to  be 
forever  imagining  ourselves  at  the  last  throw  of  the  fatal  dice  ; 
vain  to  be  victims  of  the  latest  telegram,  forever  in  a  camp- 
meeting  frenzy  of  hope  and  fear :  we  learned  to  cease  trying  to 
marshal  all  the  bewildering  details,  and  so  found  at  least  free 
space  and  free  play  for  what  all  these  unmanageable  threads 
were  serving  and  working  out.  We  learned  that  there  are  great 
conservative  limits  in  human  nature;  that  it  does  not  desire 
universal  ruin,  and  will  not  tolerate  it ;  that,  when  violence  and 
treason  strike  at  last\Lgainst  these  limits,  they  are  beaten  back 
and  broken.  We  learned  that  there  is  "  an  inward  blight*  that 
shrinks  oppression's  evil  springs."  We  learned  that  innumerable 
selfish  propensities  even  counteract  each  other  in  a  community, 
and  a  tangible  advantage  to  humanity  results  which  no  one  had 
proposed.  We  learned  that  moral  poisons  are  pushed  to  the  sur- 
face, and  flung  off  with  whatever  agonies  the  depth  of  the  disease 
demands.  We  saw  the  necessity  of  character  to  show  itself  as 
it  is ;  that  none  could  hide ;  that  the  snake  was  crushed  when 
his  opportunity  revealed  the  fang ;  that  lies  were  slaves  to  truth. 
We  found  that  the  lightning  clove  the  people  to  their  heart  only 
to  make  way  for  the  latent  unsuspected  fires  of  loyalty  and 
liberty  and  love. 

In  a  word,  we  learned  the  moral  laws  that  go  behind  churches, 
redeemers,  incarnations,  and  the  like.  We  were  fed,  for  that 
hour  at  least,  at  the  eternal  root  of  life. 

These  laws,  inherent  iii  the  laws  of  a  free  state,  authoritative 
in  their  own  right,  were  the  natural  "  lessons  "  of  the  struggle. 
And  by  their  education  we  were  saved,  so  far  as  we  are  yet 
saved  at  all ;  and  America  began  to  be.  It  was  the  enforced  or 
the  willing  allegiance  to  principles,  not  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  or 
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his  Church,  that  kept  us  from  ruin,  that  inspired  us  to  redeeming 
work.  How  effectually  war  silenced  the  periodical  din  of  reli-.* 
gious  revivalism !  How  the  churches,  heretofore  incessantly  V 
preaching  "Christ  and  him  crucified/'  began  to  talk  a  living 
tongue ;  to  preach  justice,  and  it  outraged  ;  humanity,  and  it  in 
prayers  and  vows ;  liberty,  and  it  appealing  to  an  instant  God ! 
How  the  old  lives  and  deaths,  over  which  the  Christianity  of  the 
day  was  still  brooding  as  miraculous  and  unapproachable,  faded 
before  the  nearer  splendors  of  sacrifice !  How  the  service  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  of  the  bereaved  and  the  oppressed,  super- 
seded the  stock  phrases  and  creeds,  the  ecclesiastical  interests, 
and  the  " holy-Sabbath"  worship,  and  the  "  Holy-Bible"  worship ! 
God  surely  smote  the  old  Christianity  harder  than  he  did  the 
new  corner-stone  of  Davis  and  Stephens  in  that  day!  The 
people  were  new-bom  for  a  time,  and  out  of  their  egg-shell  of 
tradition :  the  past  was  a  dream ;  dependence  on  a  religion 
packed  in  terms,  or  stamped  with  head  or  superscription  like 
Caesar's  coin,  was  trivial.  In  the  fires  of  that  furnace  the  heart 
of  the  people  was  turned  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Potomac,  from 
Calvary  to  the  battles  of  the  war  and  the  slave-marts  of  the 
Southern  Egypt.  Who  was  found  to  complain  of  that  most 
healthful  conversion  ?  The  "  mark  of  the  Beast "  was  no  more 
to  be  set  on  the  foreheads  of  those  who  did  not  confess  "  the 
Master ; "  but  on  the  foreheads  of  those  who  denied  their  country, 
and  rejected  her  holier  cause.  This  new  Apocalypse  revealed 
not  the  Christ  coming  in  judgment  We  heard  scarce  a  word 
of  such  figurative  reminiscences  in  so  serious  an  experience  of 
realities;  and  even  the  raving  of  the  Second-Adventist  was 
hushed.  Had  the  old  phraseology  and  worship  been  fit  forms  to 
clothe  the  religion  of  this  age,  then  would  have  been  the  very 
moment  for  their  proclamation.  But  no :  it  swept  them  out  of 
thought.  It  revealed  One  unprecedented,  never-predicted,  com- 
ing in  correspondent  duties  and  opportunities.  The  "garments 
rolled  in  blood  : "  the  "  wine-press  of  wrath  "  meant  something 
nearer  and  more  real  than  the  "  seal  of  an  atonement "  in  the 
interest  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  for  this  had  been  as  unfaithful 
to  the  duties  of  true  patriotism  as  the  quarreling  Christian  sects 
were  against  the  barbarian  invasions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
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tunes.  They  meant  enforcement  to  unity  of  the  dissevered 
tribes  in  the  new  light  of  modern  faith  and  duty,  freedom,  sci- 
ence, love. 

With  peace,  the  old  ecclesiastical  proselytism  for  a  name 
revives  ;  the  pushing  and  crowding  of  "  denominations  "  to  the 
front ;  the  jealousy  for  a  title  that  is  made  to  claim  more  than 
any  name,  save  God  and  man,  should  mean.  But  the  old  pres- 
tige is  lost :  the  public  life  is  no  longer  in  the  past ;  theology 
hastens  to  new  starting-points  in  eternal  principles ;  religion  to 
new  centres  in  the  inspirations  of  universal  progress.  The 
democracy  that  refuses  an  exclusive  race  must  refuse  an  official 
Christ,  an  exclusive  form  of  religion,  as  well.  Our  radical  social 
reformers  are  bound  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  their  own 
work,  to  bring  their  politics  and  their  piety  to  a  common  princi- 
ple.    It  must  come. 

What  made  the  best  of  the  old  worship  re-appears  :  but  now 
as  human,  no  longer  as  exceptional ;  no  mere  flow  from  Judea, 
it  wells  up  fresh  at  home  ;  brings  spiritual  harvest  from  humilia- 
tion and  pain.  Out  of  the  anguish  of  a  people  grew  tenderness, 
piety,  charity,  all  forms  of  sweet  and  noble  help.  How  full  of 
Deity  was  this  experience  of  what  was  in  the  human  heart,  this 
"  communion  "  in  its  "  real  presence  "  ! 

It  was  time  that  Deity  should  be  recognized  elsewhere  than  in 
traditions  of  incarnation  ;  of  mediators  and  masters  dying,  that 
all  ages  might  put  them  in  place  of  God.  It  was  time  that  moral 
power  was  revealed  in  its  own  right. 

The  sword  dripped  with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands : 
but  it  was  only  to  say, "  I  am  helpless  before  a  greater  than  I ; 
and  bear  witness,  now  and  forever,  that  there  is  no  life  for  a 
people  but  to  save  the  moral  life,  no  strength  but  to  be  jusL 
For  centuries  a  race  was  victim.  In  one  hour  God  put  it  on  a 
judgment-seat.  Freedom,  nationality,  hearths,  schools,  churches, 
the  very  name  of  country,  were  saved  only  by  our  going  to  this 
scorned  one,  lifted  to  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  asking  him  to 
accept  our  real  atonement  to  justice,  to  strike  for  us  and  help 
us.  We  were  heard :  we  have  not  yet  redeemed  our  pledge, 
and  there  is  penalty  ahead  till  we  do  it.  But  there  stands  the 
lesson.     Who  cannot  read  it  ?     Henceforth  no  race,  class,  sex. 
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nor  soul,  shall  be  victim,  and  fail  to  make  its  foreclosed  right  to 
equal  opportunity  with  the  rest  known  and  felt,  as  public  penalty 
and  private  lack.  This  reconstructs  religion  as  well  as  politics  ; 
bases  it  on  the  common  dignities  and  equalities  of  human  nature 
instead  of  monopolies  of  spiritual  authority  or  exceptional  per- 
sonal claims.  Let  radical  reformers  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  their  work ;  its  two  poles  that  hold  by  a  common  centre. 
Not  in  the  direction  of  moral  reforms  only  turns  this  two-edged 
sword  of  principles.  In  spiritual  faith  also  our  day  has  its  own 
dawn  ;  our  year  its  own  spring.  There  was  a  "  Body  of  Christ : " 
there  is  a  Spirit  of  Humanity. 

And  this  is  no  mere  question  of  the  actual  fitness  of  Jesus  to 
serve  as  the  spiritual  ideal :  it  is  a  demand  for  identity  of  in- 
terests in  our  ethics  and  our  piety.  Plainly  enough,  all  religion 
that  insists  and  depends  on  a  prescribed  historical  ideal  will 
more  or  less  disparage  morality  ;  throwing  off  its  responsibility 
where  it  yields  an  homage  that  abdicates  its  freedom.  Do  right 
because  it  is  right,  seek  truth  for  truth's  sake,  be  just  and 
loving  because  one  loves  to  be  so  ;  and  right,  justice,  truth, 
love,  will  go  into  the  conduct.  Prize  them  "for  Christ's 
sake,"  admire  them  as  being  specially  in  him,  or  as  from  him, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  laid  up  in  him,  and  buried  with  him. 
That  is  one  great  reason  why  religion  in  America,  before  the 
war,  had  come  t(j  be  separated  from  practical  duties ;  why  "  the 
gospel  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics  "  so  severely.  It  was  a 
"  gospel  of  Christ,"  but  not  of  humanity ;  and  so  the  reformers 
found  it.  Men  were  ashamed  to  whisper  the  name  of  moral 
power.  The  very  word  raised  a  sneer.  And  the  call  to  arms 
seemed  its  death-knell.  How  improbable  that  war  itself  would 
prove  its  instrument,  and  stimulate  its  mightiest  energies !  Whilje 
it  was  held  the  sign  of  irreligion  to  be  "  ashamed  of  confessing 
Jesus,"  how  many  were  there  who  were  not  ashamed  to  confess 
justice,  and  freedom,  and  duty,  as  they  hung  crucified  in  the 
slave }  Yet  that  was  in  part  the  logical  result  of  a  faith  that 
clung  to  a  cross  set  up  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  as  to  its  all- 
in-all  ;  to  a  life  believed  to  have  shown,  by  contrast,  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  and  to  have  given  point,  by  martyrdom,  to  its 
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own   proclamation  that  "  the  kingdom   of  God  is   not  of  this 
world." 

So  human  nature  was  taught  to  disparage  itself.  After  eigh- 
teen centuries,  the  free  Christian  State  was  found  ashamed  of 
moral  power ;  so  used  to  concentrate  that  in  its  Christ  only,  that 
it  had  taken  up  the  material  interests  of  trade  and  party  as  its 
highest  sphere,  and  found  its  pride  in  these  alone.  What  did 
the  war  come  to  say  to  this  religion  of  a  dead  Christ  and  a  living 
Mammon?  This  surely,  or  something  like  it : •^- Ashamed  of 
moral  power !  It  made  the  worlds ;  it  tries  the  soul  with  its 
disciplines  ;  it  bids  nations  live  or  die.  You  shall  not  be  a  nation 
till  you  have  earned  its  revelations,  and  won  afresh  the  right  to 
the  charters  you  claim.  Not  the  dead  world,  not  "  the  other 
world,"  its  domain,  but  this  world,  and  live  men. 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  other  sections  of  the  republic, 
when  I  say  that  the  war  came  to  teach  New  England,  for  exam- 
ple, what  moral  capacities  lay  yet  unused  in  her  intellectual  and 
practical  civilization ;  to  teach  her  that  ideas  were  her  staple,  her 
true  argument  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  justice ;  to 
teach  her  that  by  their  moral  power  this  little  rocky  comer 
could  inspire  the  continent  to  turn  that  which  might  have  been 
but  a  mere  brutal  prize-fight  between  states  into  a  war  for  uni- 
versal freedom. 

And  I  cannot  help  asking  myself,  whether  any  reasonable 
person  can  imagine  that  the  strength  of  New  England  to-day  is 
in  that  confession  of  Christ  by  her  churches,  in  which  they  glory, 
or  in  their  belief  in  his  personal  perfection,  in  whatever  that  be 
supposed  to  consist.  Does  her  actual  influence  over  a  nation  in 
which  the  Church  and  its  beliefs  are  anything  but  popular — 
which,  in  fact,  is  rapidly  unchurching  itself — ^,come  from  that  ? 
Plainly  it  comes  from  the  realistic  energy  with  which  she  has 
grasped  the  moral  problems  of  the  country  and  the  age,  and  ap- 
plied to  these  at  least  that  pure  idea  of  democracy,  which  knows 
neither  Christian  nor  Jew  nor  pietist  nor  rationalist,  but  springs 
from  the  common  fountain  of  manhood  in  all.  And  this  idea,  I 
repeat,  cannot  consistently  acknowledge  a  privileged  confession, 
or  authoritative  head  in  religion,  any  more  than  it  can  allow  a 
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king,  or  a  privileged  race  or  color  or  class,  or  sex,  in  the  State. 
Her  moral  power  stands  there. 

If  other  states  have  larger  sense  of  what  is  involved  in  this  in- 
dependent morality,  this  democratic  religious  idea,  and  a  stronger 
faith  in  it  than  Massachusetts ;  if,  for  instance,  Kansas  anticipates 
her  in  recognition  of  the  political  rights  of  woman,  or  Missouri 
in* equitable  arrangement  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  or 
South  Carolina  in  abandonment  of  the  social  prejudice  against 
color,  and  in  the  equal  participation  of  the  races  in  national 
representation, — then  these  states  will  so  far  lead  her  in  national 
influence.  These  are  the  realities  that  move  the  time  far  more 
than  the  "  divinity  of  Christ,"  or  an  ideal  perfection  claimed  for 
Christianity. 

What  are  the  safeguards  of  a  Free  State  ?  Intelligence  surely 
is  one.  But,  as  that  advances,  it  gives  the  individual  mind  the  ^^ 
consciousness  of  its  own  dignity,  its  command  of  natural  law, 
its  freedom,  its  direct  access  to  truth,  its  right  to  apply  the  same 
universal  principles  to  all  persons,  races,  religions.  But  inteUi- 
gent  mind  alone  cannot  save  a  State  ;  or  Greece  had  not  fallen. 
There  is  a  little  European  State  which  has  passed  through  the 
intestine  strifes  of  petty  cantons  in  which  Greece  perished,  and 
come  out  united  and  free.  Switzerland  has  large  practical  intel- 
ligence :  her  schools  are  the  models  of  this  century ;  her  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  leaves  England  and  France  a  hundred  years 
in  the  background.  She- has  another  element  of  stability,  behind 
intelligence,  —  namely,  strength  of  moral  conviction.  Now  Swit--^ 
zerland  is  intensely  religious.  These  cantonal  wars  have  not 
been  like  the  Greek,  political,  so  much  as  religious  ;  very  often 
pure  wars  of  sect  There  is  no  country  where  the  hostilities  of 
creed  have  been  so  inveterate.  The  Jew  was,  until  very  recently, 
under  heavier  disabilities  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  than  in 
any  other  enlightened  country.  Yet  such  is  the  moral  energy  of 
that  people,  their  sense  of  justice,  their  devotion  to  liberty,  that 
they  have  put  the  intensest  religious  antagonisms  underfoot,  and 
are  most  united  by  disparagement  of  mere  dogma  in  the  interest 
of  practical  duty.  The  little  mountain  fastness  has  been  the 
refuge  of  free  thought  for  all  Europe.  It  has  had  to  yield  now 
and   then  a  little,  as  recently  in  complying   so  far  with   the 
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demands  of  a  powerful  neighbor  as  to  withdraw  Mazzini,  the 
religious  and  political  radical,  from  its  Italian  borders  ;  but  it  is 
only  to  hold  him  closer  to  its  own  bosom.  Switzerland  is  saved 
by  reverence  for  liberty.  Her  mountains  are  at  once  symbol  and 
guardian  of  a  Free  Religious  Faith. 

America  is  trying  a  more  radical  and  a  broader  experiment 
than  Switzerland.  We  are  blending  the  antagonisms  of  all  races 
and  the  diversities  of  all  faiths.  We  are  giving  equal  powers  to 
the  best  and  the  worst,  to  the  wisest  and  the  most  ignorant, 
among  the  tribes  of  men.  The  busy,  peaceful  hordes  of  Asia 
re-enforce  us  from  the  West ;  the  scum  of  Europe  floats  over  to  us 
from  the  East ;  the  barbarous  poor  white,  and  his  perhaps  more 
barbarous  social  master,  are  more  than  half  our  South ;  the  very 
Esquimaux  peep  in  upon  our  North.  And,  to  meet  these  multi- 
fold demands,  we  have  summoned  the  free  thought  and  faith,  the 
latest  science,  of  the  world.  We  have  a  new  continent,  new  liber- 
ties, new  inspirations.  Do  we  imagine  that  out  of  these  combina- 
tions there  shall  not  come  creative  experience  such  as  never  came 
before  since  the  world  was  made,  not  even  in  that  analogous 
grand  concourse  of  races  and  beliefs  in  the  Roman  Empire,  out 
of  which  Christianity  first  emerged  ?  Our  national  experiment, 
covering  the  race,  demands  the  universal  religion  that  shall 
spring  from  the  fusion  of  all  experiences  and  all  gifts.  Not  the 
blood  of  all  races  only  is  now  to  be  mixed  :  but  the  very  day  is 
new ;  the  day  of  mind,  of  heart,  of  sun  "and  soil.  The  free  self- 
governing  tribes,  face  to  face  with  nature,  alive  with  scientific 
ardor,  conscious  of  unparalleled  opportunity,  of  a  spiritual  vision 
peculiar  to  the  hour,  are  no  subjects  for  the  old-world  faith  in  a 
prescribed  historical  centre.  The  ideal  Christ  is  too  divided  and 
discordant,  at  best ;  means  no  unity  that  can  bear  the  tests  of 
scrutiny:  men  cannot  practically  unite  on  him  after  the  American 
way.  What  they  unite  on  is  what  they  find  patent  to  the  com- 
mon direct  sight  and  hope  and  need.  And  this  carries  its 
authority  and  ground  in  its  own  value.  Neither  public  school  nor 
scientific  institute,  nor  Sanitary  nor  Freedmen's  Commission, 
nor  movement  for  equal  suffrage,  nor  equitable  rules  of  labor,  any 
ftiore  than  steamboat  or  horse-railroad,  can  be  shown  to  rest  on 
Moses,  on  Christ,  on  the  Bible,  nor  on  the  Church.   They  rest  on 
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the  demands  of  the  people  and  the  age  ;  on  America,  churched 
or  unchurched.  They  are  growths  of  our  civilization ;  and  its 
natural,  inevitable  growths.  The  Christ,  to  whose  dominion  over 
all  time  some,  I  will  not  say  most,  of  their  apostles  would  trace 
them,  cannot  stand  for  ideals  that  grow  out  of  its  experience :  the 
Jesus  they  deem  so  indispensable  to  our  life  wields  an  imputed 
sceptre,  wears  a  reflected  crown.  I  do  not  ask  them  to  repudiate 
the  real  debt  of  civilization,  to  forget  history :  but  ;are  not  we  also 
history  ?  There  are  two  things  that  seem  to  me  blinder  than 
to  deny  that  Jesus  shaped  the  future :  to  fail  of  seeing  that  Jesus 
was  once  himself  but  a  future,  and  in  course  of  being  shaped  in 
the  like  sense  by  others ;  and  that  American  liberty  is  now  a 
future,  and  being  shaped  in  like  sense  by  the  men  of  to-day. 
Why  make  so  much  ado  about  what  Jesus  has  "  done  for  us,"  for 
"  Christianity  "  even  ?  What  know  we }  History  is  opaque  to 
our  best  eyes.  Who  has  raveled  the  web }  Who  has  tracked 
the  pattern  to  the  artist's  touch,  and  marked  well  the  illusions  of 
light  and  shade  we  bring  in  as  we  turn  it  in  our  hands,  and  the 
subtile  paths  of  influence  that  hide  our  measures  of  great  and 
small,  and  make  what  men  have  really  done  to  be  so  much  less 
than  what  is  done  through  them,  and  so  different  from  what  they 
have  aimed  at  doing,  or  been  thought  to  have  done  ?  Who  has 
mastered  the  genius  of  God  ?  It  is  an  idle  claim  to  urge,  this  of 
another's  "  doing  for  us."  The  best  we-  are  was  not  "  done  "  at 
second-hand. 

This  at  least  we  know :  that  the  best  in  our  civilization  stands 
rooted  in  what  is  deeper  than  personal  or  ecclesiastical  obliga- 
tions, and  affirms  an  independent  ground  in  nature  and  life. 
Neither  poetry  nor  music  nor  intellectual  vision  nor  spiritual 
certainty  and  joy  rest  primarily  on  the  Christian  faith.  They 
stand  by  their  own  natural  relations  to  the  Eternally  Beautiful, 
True,  and  Good.  Nothing  on  Which  the  security  of  the  State 
depends  hanffs  for  its  life  on  what  is  distinctive  in  Christianity. 
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falsehood  of  "  sensation,"  that  undermines  the  instinct  for  truth, 
and  threatens  the  very  power  of  speaking  it,  or  of  reporting 
truly  what  is  sought  to  be  told.  The  newspaper  and  the  reading- 
room  do  not  save  us  from  the  dishonest  trade  that  is  subverting 
credit,  nor  from  the  tricky  politics  that  poisons  the  sources  of 
law.  Neither  can  we  become  a  true  State  by  great  sacrifices  of  ^ 
money  or  of  men  in  defense  of  national  interests.  We  need  not 
Jesus  to  tell  us  that  no  people  who  live  by  bread  alone  shall 
know  immortal  life.  We  are  learning  it  by  hard  experience  of 
our  own.  Nor  yet  are  we  saved  by  zeal  for  nationality,  however 
earnest.  That  does  not  make  us  just  to  other  nations,  holding 
them  to  no  other  standard  than  that  we  apply  to  ourselves.  Mr* 
Lincoln'  tried  to  save  nationality  without  abolishing  slavery ;  but 
he  failed,  and  so  did  the  millions  at  his  back.  Not  trade  nor 
treasury  nor  laws  nor  flag  are  our  security.  What  then  is  our 
security .?  Simply,  all  this  resource  identified  with  our  highest 
conscience.  We  are  a  Free  State,  and  a  strong  one,  when  we 
weld  our  best  faith  into  life ;  when  our  patriotism  is  great  enough 
to  fulfill  the  duties  involved  in  its  theory  of  rights ;  when  the  house 
is  not  divided  against  itself ;  when  the  truth  that  stands  written 
in  the  charter  glows,  a  living  fire,,  in  the  souls  of  the  citizens. 
In  America,  we  front  not  traditions  nor  precedents,  but  princi- 
ples. We  grasped  after  them,  and  made  them  our  political  dia- 
lect and  common  claim.  We  have  made  a  covenant,  not  with 
the  Hebrew  nor  with  the  Christian  Church,  ,but  with  the  Idea  of 
Self-Government,  not  yet  fully  knowing  what  it  is,  but  finding  as 
we  go  on,  —  helped  by  the  whole  past  indeed,  but  nowise  schooled 
nor  modeled  there,  —  that  these  principles  we  bask  in,  and  have 
laid  hands  on  for  our  own,  are  the  awful  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance, and  hold  the  destinies  of  the  race.  We  claim  their  bene- 
fits :  we  must  take  their  new  responsibilities,  assume  their  un- 
dreamed-of tasks.     The  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  republic  are 
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application  of  universal  principles,  as  they  stand  in  the  living 
personal  experience,  and  are  guided  by  the  revelations  of  our 
new  order  of  things  as  they  come. 

The  New-Testament  Christ,  however  personally  humane,  does 
not  impart  a  single  precept  of  political  science,  nor  give  one 
positive  impulse  to  political  duty.  His  relations  are  intensely 
individual.  Leaving  apart  such  maxims  of  eternal  morality  as 
are  common  to  older  Jewish  and  other  faiths,  his  special  precepts 
are  based  not  on  the  right  management  of  property  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  but  on  the  abolition  of  these.  Their  spirit 
is  not  genially  constructive  of  society  on  this  earth,  but  points 
to  the  speedy  end  of  all  human  government,  dwelling  in  the 
dream  of  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  They  grew  out  of  the 
despondency  of  the  Hebrew  mind  in  that  day  towards  all  earthly 
relations,  and  its  resort  to  the  vision  of  a  supernatural  compensa- 
tion, for  their  downfall,  in  a  Messianic  millennium.  The  Jesus  of 
the  Gospels  does  but  affirm,  with  perfect  sincerity,  general  princi- 
ples, for  the  most  part  broadly  humane  as  well  as  intelligently  de- 
vout, but  not  always  so ;  and  in  no  wise  containing  their  own  prac- 
tical applications,  often  not  even  to  their  own  age  and  occasions ; 
often  so  strung  together  as  to  be  plainly  enough  a  Hebrew  an- 
thology of  the  best  sayings,  gathered  from  the  current  wisdom 
of  the  time.  The  value  of  our  principles,  wherever  else  their 
words  may  be  found,  resides  in  their  meaning  for  our  own  life. 
What  they  were  to  the  Hebrew  teacher  was  his  business,  and  not 
ours.  We  live  in  a  world  furthest  possible  from  his  ;  in  a  world 
full  of  faith  in  this  life,  full  of  scientific  attainment  and  political 
promise  ;  where  institutions  are  swift  to  follow  ideas,  and  where 
the  complexities  of  social  opportunity  make  other-world  dreams 
little  less  than  impertinence  and  moral  treason.  It  is  the  entire 
opposite,  in  its  practical  conditions,  of  the  world  that  shaped  the 
special  form  of  the*  teaching  and  conduct  of  Jesus.  And,  while 
the  differences  do  not  hide  from  us  what  is  eternally  beautiful 
and  good  in  a  character  which  yet  must  always  stand  in  a  cer- 
tain remoteness  from  out  special  duties  and  hopes,  we  cannot 
be  deaf  to  the  call  to  a  widely  different  type  of  mind  and  work 
from  his.  He  cannot  be  the  ideal  of  the  future  who  is  recorded 
as  insisting  on  being  put  to  death  that  prophecies  concerning  his 
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kingdom  might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  he  might  come  again  in  the 
clouds  to  rule  a  band  of  blameless  saints  chosen  for  their  unbe- 
lief in  the  possibilities  of  the  present  world.  Our  civilization 
calls  for  fullest  faith  in  these  possibilities ;  in  living  to  make  them 
good ;  in  fulfilling,  not  old  prophecies  about  one's  own  or  anoth- 
er's mission,  but  new  duties,  that  could  not  have  been  matter  for 
prophecy  at  all,  and  are  shared  by  each  with  the  public  mind 

Our  practical  perils  are  in  terribly  distinct  and  special  Ameri- 
can forms,  which  must  be  met  by  insight  and  treatment  as  dis- 
tinctively modern  and  democratic.  The  ganibling-hell,  the  prize- 
fight, the  political  and  financial  "  ring  "  and  "  corner,"  the  mania 
for  dress  and  show,  the  trade  in  place  and  patronage,  the  wrongs 
to  race  and  sex,  the  dreadful  penalties  of  poverty,  of  inherited 
disease,  of  close  population,  of  unrestrained  social  magnetism, 
—  these  and  the  like  evils  are,  one  would  think  it  plain  enough, 
not  to  be  cured  by  the  old  exhibition  of  "  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied," that  has  been  going  on  these  eighteen  centuries  with  no 
very  inspiring  effect,  —  as  our  reformers,  one  might  suppose,  have 
fully  learned,  —  nor  by  what  comes  of  it,  either  the  Church 
revival,  with  its  well-worn  phraseology  of  conversion,  or  the  as- 
sumption of  some  special  grace  in  the  "  confession  "  of  Chris- 
tianity, giving  right  to  admonish  the  unconverted,  and  look  down 
on  the  "  merely  moral,"  or  else  upward  in  pious  horror  of  their 
infidelity.  America  was  not  contemplated  when  these  methods 
and  distinctions  were  originally  conceived. 

Our  diseases  want  appropriate  remedies,  bom  of  the  soil.  And 
\nth  that  proper  respect  for  the  honest  opinions  of  others  which 
we  are  all  bound  to  keep,  while  we  enter  protest  against  these 
exclusive  demands  on  the  allegiance  of  all  men  alike,  I  must 
believe,  further,  that  the  best  name  you  can  bring  out  of  Chris- 
tian history,  whatever  it  be,  is  not  the  best  in  which  you  can 
approach  these  social  evils  and  practical  duties.  You  cannot 
put  Christianity  between  you  and  the  diseases  you  would  cure. 
There  is  no  magic  in  that  name  more  than  in  the  nails  and  chip- 
pings  of  the  "  true  Cross "  in  this  time  and  country :  we  shall 
hardly  accept  an  uncertainty  of  ancient  personal  biography  as 
more  momentous  than  the  private  experiences  that  should  thrill 
living  men.  That  name  means  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  thing, 
in  its  spirit  and  its  aim  ;  but  always  some  vague,  intangible  past 
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between  you  and  the  fact.  It  would  be  desirable  to  hear  less 
about "  working  in  the  spirit  of  Christ."  You  must  stand  beside 
the  evils  and  the  opportunities,  in  the  strength  of  your  own 
humanity,  your  own  common  sense,  democratic  love  and  faith. 
The  Bible  Christ,  whatever  his  spirit  may  have  been,  knows 
nothing  of  physiology,  nor  of  political  economy,  nor  even  much 
about  practical  philanthropy,  as  these  social  conditions  present 
it.  Our  own  experience  it  is  that  re-creates  the  old  sweet  say- 
ings and  noble  admonitions  of  the  Bibles  of  the  world,  out  of 
fresh  teachings  of  the  everlasting  Spirit ;  shows  that,  as  they 
could  not  be  monopolized  by  their  authors,  so  their  sense  could 
not  be  transmitted  ;  and,  finally,  constitutes  their  only  authority 
for  us,  taking  us  out  of  a  supposed  dependence  on  some  specisJ 
epoch,  some  personal  advent  and  attestation.  What  would  it 
serve  blindly  to  carry  out  Bible  precepts  about  equality,  the  sa- 
credness  of  life,  the  forgiving  of  enemies,  without  such  interpre- 
tation from  an  enlightened  moral  consciousness  of  the  social 
elements  around  us  as  amounts  in  fact  to  a  new  creation  of  their 
sense  and  substance  ?  Will  it  profit  us,  to  secure  everybody  the 
ballot,  and  abolish  capital  punishment,  and  institute  the  Golden 
Rule  by  law  and  statute,  if  we  do  not  learn  that  fine  loyalty  to 
the  best  and  noblest  in  living  character,  which  alone  can  protect 
a  people  in  laying  hands,  in  the  name  of  universal  brotherhood, 
on  all  the  powers  they  desire,  and  freeing*  themselves  from  the 
most  dreaded  penal  consequences  of  crime  ?  Will  it  justify  or 
help  us,  that  we  can  fall  back  on  the  command  of  the  Christ  to 
"  love  enemies,"  and  "  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter,"  if  we 
so  far  renounce  our  reverence  for  national  virtue,  political  loyalty, 
and  the  public  honor  and  safety,  as  to  teach,  by  our  false  mag- 
nanimity and  our  over-eagerness  for  settled  times,  that  there  is  no 
such  crime  as  treason  kno\)rn  to  our  political  code,  and  that 
bounties  should  be  offered  for  future  conspiracies  by  the  treat- 
ment of  past  ones?  I  believe  in  the  largest  humanity  and 
brotherhood.  But  it  is  only  to  be  taught  by  the  special  lessons 
of  the  age ;  not  by  text,  tradition,  or  prescribed  religious  author- 
ity, in  whatever  name  or  title.  Liberty,  then,  to  learn  it !  Let 
the  free  State  make  free  Religion  ;  the  nation  of  nations  stand^\ 
open  to  the  coming  God,  whom  the  exclusive  revelations  could 
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not  reveal.     Stand,  each  in  the  spiritual  freedom  that  is  open 
eye  and  ear,  for  the  practical  and  inteUectual  service  that  shall  vy 
further  others,  and  soul  and  State  alike  are  saved.  ^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  citizenship  a  dependency  on  the 
Messiah.  The  Constitution  wants  no  name  to  swear  by,  con- 
cedes to  no  one  religion  sole  right  to  guarantee  the  Infinite 
Care.  And  the  whole  stress  of  the  time  is  towards  the  liberty 
thus  outwardly  conditioned. '  There  is  something  in  the  very  air 
that  assures  us.  The  common  sense  and  practical  intelligence 
of  men  and  women  responds  to  every  hint  that  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical bondage  is  but  varnish  and  veneer.  The  track  of  American 
destiny  may  yet  be  stormy  and  (>erilou9 ;  but  the  Idea  that 
makes  our  social  and  political  civilization  is  making  our  religious 
faith.  Human  nature,  not  exceptional  persons ;  principles  be- 
fore precedents  ;  direct  access  of  each  to  the  light,  not  approach 
through  title  or  grace  of  another  ;  common  duties,  not  exclusive 
rights ;  no  hierarchies  nor  lordships,  but  natural  citizenship  the 
highest  dignity,  to  which  all  exaltation  returns, — it  is  one  and  the 
same  key  that  unlocks  the  great  questions,  both  in  law  and  in 
faith.  The  same  instinct  that  lifts  the  negro  to  political  man- 
hood, and  makes  democracy  a  success,  refers  Jesus  to  his  own 
spiritual  manhood,  and  vindicates  religious  freedom.  Hear  how 
the  serious  Mazzini,  seeing  clearly  the  spirit  of  the  time,  would 
solve,  in  such  identity,  the  twofold  question  of  Italian  religion 
and  liberty. 

"  The  new  formula  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  word 
'  Progress,'  as  the  inherent  tendency  of  human  nature.  Its  con- 
sequences are  the  institution  of  the  idea  of  a  law  for  the  idea  of 
a  mediator;  the  idea  of  a  continuous  educational  revelation  for 
that  of  an  immediate  arbitrary  revelation  ;  the  apostolate  of 
genius  and  virtue  and  of  the  collective  intuitions  of  the  peoples 
r  roused  to  the  service  of  truth,  substituted  for  the  privileges  of  a 
priestly  class ;  the  sanctity  of  tradition,  as  the  depository  of  prog- 
ress already  achieved  ;  and  the  sanctity  of  individual  conscience, 
alike  the  pledge  and  means  of  all  future  progress. 

''  In  my  youthful  vision,  I  saw  Rome,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
republican  Italy,  substituting  a  declaration  of  principles  for  a  bar- 
ren declaration  of  rights,  and  revealing  to  the  nations  a  common 
aimj  —  the  basis  of  a  new  religion." 
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A  PHILOSOPHICAL  POEM   OF   PROGRESS. 
DEDICATION. 

TO  those  who  inward  turn  their  eyes,  and  see 
All  things,  which  others  take  on  evidence, 
And  which  to  others  revelations  are, 
Or  so  have  been  through  gray  historic  ages. 
This  pilgrimage  of  the  conditioned  Ego 
Through  monster  metamorphoses  (emerging 
Whence,  up  the  vapory  heights  of  the  ideal, 
In  Man  a  pilgrim  to  its  topmost  Mecca, 
It  strui^les  on,  with  century-steps  of  progress. 
Seeking  its  latent  self)  is  dedicated. 

I. 
COSMOLOGICAL. 
Should  any  ask  what  was  at  the  beginning. 
And  matter  whence,  in  this  is  found  their  answer : 
I  was,  yet  knew  it  not ; 
Within  me  held  the  posse  of  all  Godhead,  — 
Which  is,  or  was,  or  shall  be. 

Mere  blind,  unconscious  groping  after  that 
Whose  form  and  fashion  were  my  being's  end, — 
Myself  the  egg  of  endless  evolution,  —  I, 
The  God  unconscious,  incubated, 
Wreaking  myself  upon  creation. 

Subject  I  was,  not  object     I  it  was. 
Who,  handless,  sightless,  blindfold,  fashioned  worlds, 
Spinning  them,  spider-like,  out  of  myself,  — 
The  egg,  self-incubate,  of  all  things. 

I  was  the  womb  of  all  things ; 
Within  me  held  the  fetal  yelk  of  all  things. 
My  entity's  condition,  to  evolve. 
Condition  wanting :  entity  a  blank. 
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Dual  I  was ;  herein  aphroditic  even, — 
Both  male  and  female ;  sexless,  and  hence  neither. 
^Egg  of  all  Godhead  and  of  all  things,  whence, 
The  shell  but  broken,  issued  broods  of  worlds, 
Shooting,  huge  shapes  of  fire  with  manes  ablaze. 
Sudden  athwart  the  emptiness  of  nothing. 

I  was. 

Waste  was  ; 

And,  waste  within,  I  brooded.  ' 

I 
Infinite,  increate,  ungermmated,  , 

Germinal  atom ; 

A  spider  spinning  from  its  body  matter ; 

•  Though  unaware  what  e'en  itself  did  fashion^  i 

Or  of  what  shape  its  handiwork.  i 

Matter  of  me  was  but  expression, 

Object,  endeavor,  maze, 

Blindly  through  which  I  tunneled  out  my  road 

To  consciousness  and  syntax  of  myself; 

And  what  I  was, — how,  whence, — is  found  in  this : 

I  was  the  God  unconscious  of  the  God, 

And  groping  to  objectify  itself; 

For  object  is  the  glass  subject  creates 

To  see  its  face  in. 

With  whirling  spheres, 
I  measured  the  years, 
As  cycling  ages  ran, 
Knowing  not 

That  the  things  I  wrought 
Were  auguries  of  Man. 

Godhead  without  instinct  or  thought. 

In  waste  and  darkness  I  wrought. 

Groping  forever 

With  blindfold  endeavor 

For  that  which  as  yet  was  not 

II. 

GEOLOGICAL. 

Omnipotent  I  wrought,  unconscious  Godhead, — 


To  work,  my  sole  condition  ; 
Without  which  I  was  nothiilg. 
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Beneath  volcanoes  were  my  forges, 

For  flues  of  which  their  craters  were : 

I,  an  unconscious  Vulcan,  forged  the  rocks, 

And  heaped  in  mighty  mountains,  crag  on  crag, 

Their  Alps  and  Andes. 

To  every  shock  of  my  huge  hammer. 

Great  thrills  of  earthquake  answered, — 

Shook  e'en  the  ground  beneath  me ; 

Shook  e'en  the  roofed  rocks, 

Beneath  which,  I,  a  sightless  Cyclops,  wrought. 

Beside  the  central  fire  I  set  my  anvil ; 
For  bellows,  blew  the  breath  of  my  own  nostrils ; 
For  fuel,  from  the  roof  hewed  off  huge  boulders. 
And  shook  them  down  in  crags  upon  the  forge. 

Earth  shuddered  as  they  fell. 

And  from  her  caves  answered  with  thunders. 

To  which  all  other  din  was  silence. 

E'en  though  I  smote  upon  the  anvil ; 

And  too,  anon,  as  thundered  down  the  boulders. 

Fires  blazed  anew  which  else  had  only  smouldered. 

And  sudden  jets  of  lava, 

Shot  from  a  thousand  craters. 

Clothed  earth  in  dusky  clouds. 

Swathed  in  thick  smoke,  earth  hung  opaque  in  space. 
Save  when,  in  fitful  ghastliness,  my  flues 
Their  lurid  columns  sudden  shot  athwart 
The  murky  heavens. 

Anon  would  I  resume,  a  Cyclops, 

Smiting  forth  earthquakes  from  the  anvil 

At  every  shock  of  my  huge  hammer. 

So,  reckless  what  I  did,  forged  I  the  mountains ; 

And  the  hot  fire-light  singed  my  face  of  beard. 

Toiling  through  ages  of  my  sightless  Godhead. 

• 

With  earthquake  shocks, 

I  forged  the  rocks 

To  blind,  unconscious  plan. 

Knowing  not 

That  the  things  I  wrought 

Were  auguries  of  Man. 
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Godhead  without  instinct  or  thought, 

In  quarry  and  cavern  I  wrought, 

Toiling  forever, 

With  restless  endeavor, 

For  that  which  as  yet  was  not 


III. 

EVOLUTION. 

Omnipotent  I  wrought, — unconscious  Godhead ; 
Egg  of  all  entity,  all  evolution. 
And  ground  of  whatsoever  is  or  shall  be. 
Condition,  to  evolve ;  that  only,  solely. 
Condition  wanting :  entity  extinguished. 

Dreams  started  up. 

And  fitful  shot  athwart  my  slumber. 

I  was  as  one  who  travails  long  in  nightmare. 

Wreaking  himself  on  monsters, 

The  which,  by  weird,  fantastic  transmigration. 

All  night  he  doth  inhabit ;   - 

Crawling  as  crawl  the  creatures 

His  fancy  hath  created,  — 

Himself  intact,  though  strangely  subdivided 

Into  a  hundred  individual  monsters. 

In  manner  somewhat  like, 

Wreaking  myself  on  monsters, 

Weird  creatures  of  the  ocean  fashioned  I, 

Shaping  into  the  pattern  of  my  whim 

Their  odd  anatomies.    These,  in  my  dream, 

I  did  inhabit,  crawling  as  they  cradled, 

And  drowsing  as  they  drowsed,  —  in  short,  in  all  things, 

Being  myself  the  creatures  I  created. 

^s  sometimes,  in  a  drowse,  one  doth  pursue, 
Through  wild  and  swampy  wastes,  a  Jack-o'-Lantem, 
So  did  I  travail  with  some  vague  ideal, 
Semblance  of  which  was  not  yet  comprehended ; 
And,  passing  strange  I  whatever  form  upstarted, 
I  fashioning  the  creatures  of  my  slumber, 
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In  it  I  saw  some  vague,  fantastic  semblance 
Both  of  myself  and  that  with  which  I  travailed. 

As  if  in  glass  fashioned  but  to  distort, 
I  saw  my  face :  in  every  nondescript 
I  shaped,  I  saw  myself  with  a  strange  sense 
Of  recognition. 

Ages  I  may  have  dreamed. 

Wreaking  myself  on  monsters, — 

Saurians  and  huge  leviathans  of  ocean,  — 

Myself  in  shape  that  vaguely  counterfeited  ; 

And  of  whatever  form  the  creatures  were 

That  started  up,  and  thronged  my  fitful  nightmare 

With  hideous  apparations,  these  I  caused 

To  crawl  apart,  and  peopled  ocean  with  them, 

Crawling  with  them  in  drowsy  torpor 

Amid  the  ooze  upon  its  bottom. 

Oft  I  sank  back  in  slumber.    Then,  anon. 

The  old,  half-conscious  nightmare  stole  athwart  me. 

Ocean  I  peopled :  from  its  cells  of  ooze. 

Crawling  in  weird,  gigantic  nondescripts,    • 

In  every  one  of  which  I  crawled  half  conscious. 

They  were  myself 

In  grotesque  metamorphoses. 

As  one  in  sleep. 

With  the  monsters  of  deep 

I  crawled,  as  ages  ran. 

Knowing  not 

That  the  shapes  I  wrought 

Were  prophecies  of  Man. 
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IV. 
EVOLUTION  (continued). 

Omnipotent  I  wrought,  —  half-conscious  Godhead, 
Or  Godhead  throwing  up  half-conscious  bubbles 
From  the  hot  cauldron  of  its  evolution : 
Condition  first, — unceasing  ebullition ; 
Condition  second,  —  individuation  ; 
Condition  of  conditions,  —  law  of  symbols, 
Whence  former  shadows  latter ;  present,  future. 

Still,  as  in  dream, 

I  patterned  form  and  shape. 

Monsters  of  land,  odd  mastodons,  I  fashioned  ; 

Which  of  my  mood  were  nondescript  reflections. 

These,  life  I  gave ; 

For  life  is  only  Ego, 

Seeking  itself  in  object,  — 

The  travail  of  what  science  terms  mere  matter 

To  comprehend  itstlf  in  conscious  creature. 

Tall  trees  upsprang  in  vast,  gigantic  woodlands : 

Weird  leaves  put  forth  obedient  to  my  whim. 

And  were,  because  I  was,  and  willed  they  should  be. 

Anon,  my  mood  was  beauty. 

Huge  blossoms,  on  their  swelling  stems,  I  fashioned ; 

And,  in  their  scarlet  tops 

Amid  primeval  grass, 

I  stirred  and  nodded  unto  every  zephyr 

In  these,  —  weird,  garish,  and  gigaijtic  creatures 

Of  Godhead's  first  aesthetic  instinct 

Yet  more  than  this :  so  fashioned  I  these  creatures, 

That  they  did  fill  my  dream  with  pleasant  odors. 

So  did  I  wreak  myself  on  beauty ; 

And  of  whatever  hue  or  fashion 

The  creatures  of  my  dream  were,  was  that  fashion. 

In  sudden  entity  of  object,  answered, 

And  in  that  entity  was  counterfeited. 
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Birds  of  strange  plumage  and  of  myriad  numbers, 

And  taller  than  the  African  flamingo 

In  all  its  scarlet  glory,  — 

In  these,  like  giant  knights  in  scarlet, 

I  peopled  the  primeval  woodlands, 

And  was  myself  what  they  were, 

Walked  up  and  down  as  they  did. 

Strutted  in  weird  monotony  of  plumage ; 

All  things,  though  undivided. 

They  had  no  song ; 

For  e'en  as  yet  music  there  was  not, 

Nor  even  language, 

Except  in  me  as  vague  and  latent  instinct 

Anon,  monstrosities  I  fashioned : 
Rude  hieroglyphics  they  of  that, 
Which,  centuries  of  evolution  through, 
I  must  in  type  foreshadow,  and  in  symbol, 
In  them  prefiguring  my  full  gestation. 

Anon,  I  seemed 

As  one  about  to  break  the  bonds  of  dream. 

Which  age  by  age  waxed  weaker ; 

Though  still  I  slept. 

And  in  my  dream  were  all  things  that  I  dreamed 

In  endless  metamorphosis. 

I  reared  tall  trees  ' 
To  the  primal  breeze. 

As  cycling  ages  ran,  I 

Knowing  not       *  I 

That  the  things  I  wrought  j 

Were  symbolings  of  Man.  i 
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V. 
HISTORICAX.. 

I  woke,  and  was  a  Man. 

Within  me,  held  the  consciousness  of  Godhead  ; 

Godhead  as  yet  conditioned  ;  limited, 

Not  in  itself,  but  in  its  self-expression. 

Here  history  began  :  for  history 
Is  but  the  self-expression  of  the  human, 
The  toiling  of  the  human  after  Godhead ; 
The  struggle  of  the  Ego  unto  freedom 
From  all  condition  on  its  journey  Godward ; 
And  God  is  but  a  Human  Sublimate, 
Yet  undeveloped,  and  as  yet  conditioned. 

This  sublimate,  which  was  my  goal. 

This  I  erected  as  an  idol, 

And  called  it  God,  and  bent  my  knee  before  it ; 

In  name  of  it,  strange  prophecies  did  utter ; 

Received  from  it  prophetic  revelations ; 

Nor  seemed  to  comprehend,  in  all 

These  fitful  vagaries  of  my  fancy. 

Godhead  as  the  historic  end  of  Manhood, 

And  as  the  Man's  historical  subjective, 

Struggling  to  wreak  its  fullness  upon  object 

Hence  History, 
The  law  of  which  is  Progress, 
Ever  the  sublimation  of  the  human 
Through  evolution  of  the  God  within  it : 
For  God  without  and  God  within  are  one. 
Or  as  a  substance  and  its  tenousus  shadow. 
The  substance  is  the  end  within ; 
And  whatsoever  prophecy  hath  seemed, 
Or  inspiration. 

Hath  been  the  future  Man  interpreted 
.    Through  Man  historic. 

Lightnings  I  harnessed,  sending  them  on  errands  ; 
Made  them  mere  messengers  to  act  my  bidding. 
Winds  were  my  ministers 
To  waft  huge  hulks  upon  the  ocean, 
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The  highway  of  my  traffic. 

Light,  heat,  all  subtle  forces, 

I  tamed  as  they  had  been  but  horses. 

All  elements  I  mastered, 

And  made  them  to  obey  me  ; 

And  in  my  punyness  was  e*en  more  mighty 

Than  when,  unto  the  shock  of  my  huge  hammer, 

Quick  throes  of  earthquake  answered. 

I  was  a  Man. 

Eval  condition :  Progress,  History ! 

Historic  end  :  freedom  from  all  condition ; 

Conscious  control  o'er  all  the  moods  of  Nature, 

To  shape,  re-shape,  work  miracle,  and  wander 

At  random  impulse ! 

For  time  shall  be  when  miracle  and  wonder 

Shall  take  historic  form  in  fact  too  common 

To  be  disputed. 

Then  the  uncomprehended  principle, 
•  That  the  Jehovah  of  the  mystic  Moses 
And  his  I  Am  were  but  subjective  Ego, 
Toiling  along  the  vapory  heights  of  Godhead, 
Shall  be  received,  acknowledged,  understood, 
As  something  that  I  saw  within  myself. 
As  in  a  glass  my  face,  or  under  water, 
And  quite  mistook  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

Meanwhile,  I  struggle  onward,  dim  discerning 
The  end  from  the  beginning ;  dimly  knowing 
That  history  means,  through  all  its  subtle  windings. 
The  human  evolution  of  ^the  Godhead, 
As  the  historic  end  of  things  that  are ; 
And  meanwhile,  too,  I  wreak  myself  on  Progress, 
Toiling  from  crag  to  crag  along  the  mountain ; 
Resting  myself  sometimes  upon  weird  summits, 
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And  myriad  creatures  of  my  own  working 
In  answer  crawl  forth. 

Then,  too,  shall  strange  ephemera  of  beauty, 

To  every  throe  of  my  aesthetic  passion. 

Sudden,  in  object  answer, 

With  dyes  of  gold  and  scarlet. 

And  forms  and  shapes  to  S3rmmetry  so  molded 

As  to  reflect  the  pictyres 

Upon  my  inner  canvas. 

I,  the  I  Am,  so  will  it : 

And  one,  though  many ; 

Single,  though  divided  ; 

Unit,  though  millions,  — 

On  Man's  full  Godhead  shall  I  wreak  my  psean ; 

Myself  the  Absolute  and  unconditioned. 

Seek,  seek,  seek. 

Till  my  fullness  I  wreak. 

Of  Godhead,  on  the  Man : 

On,  on,  on, 

From  dawn  to  dusk,  from  dusk  to  dawn, 

Weird  days  and  nights, 

Along  the  heights 

Of  Time's  historic  plan, 

Upward  I  toil. 

Through  nights  of  dream  and  through  days  of  turmoil, 

A  pilgrim  worn  and  wan ; 

Till  on  the  height, 

Scarce  yet  in  sight, 

I  shout  the  paean  of  the  Future  Man, 

Till  on  my  Godhead's  topmost  peak, 

That  found  which  yet  I  seek, 

My  clarion  blast  I  wreak 

Upon  the  fullness  of  Historic  Man. 

Godhead,  though  conditioned  as  thought, 

For  the  fisishion  of  that  which  is  not, 

I  struggle  forever,  , 

With  restless  endeavor, 

Till  my  Godhead  in  Manhood  be  wrought 
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THE   ELEATIC   SCHOOL* 

IN  the  history  of  thought,  as  presented  in  the  various  schools 
of  philosophy,  there  is  comparatively  little  that  is  of  per- 
manent interest  to  the  mind ;  little  that  deserves  assiduous  study 
or  has  quickening  vitality.  Speculations  abound,  ingenious  and 
subtle  enough  ;  but,  among  them  all,  there  is  not  much  real  in- 
sight or  true  and  just  reflection. 

Among  the  ancient  —  that  is,  the  very  early  —  schools,  the  Ele- 
atic  alone,  if  we  except  beside  it  the  Pythagorean, — which,  taken 
all  in  all,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  history, — 
seems  to  have  had  such  measure  of  substance  and  worth  as  to 
give  it  lasting  claim  to  remembrance.  The  Ionics  stopped  in  the 
senses  :  they  were  occupied  with  the  first  Hyle,  material  from 
which  the  world  was  made  ;  and  attempting  a  problem  so  occult 
and  entirely  inaccessible,  so  remote  also,  liowever  solved,  from 
living  relation,  they  reached  nothing.  Their  shrewd  guesses  and 
theorizing  remain,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  history  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  curious :  beyond  that,  they  have  little  signifi- 
cance. Personally  they  were,  doubtless,  Thales  and  the  rest, 
very  worthy  men.  They  deserve  our  thanks  as  pioneers  and  first 
settlers :  they  saw  and  affirmed  the  actuality  of  this  field  of 
philosophy,  and  essayed,  however  rudely  and  vainly,  to  ex- 
plore it. 

The  school  of  Elea  was  marked  from  all  the  schools  of  its 
time,  save,  as  above  noted,  the  Pythagorean,  and  we  may  almost 
say  of  all  time,  for  its  distinctive  character,  having  an  aim  and 
method  peculiarly  its  own.  Other  men  looked  outward :  they 
looked  inward.  Others  sought  most  of  all  to  reach  the  science  of 
Nature,  the  physical  sphere:  they  gazed  after  being.  Their 
problems  were  reality  and  substance ;  their  aim,  God  and  the 
inner  soul. 

*  Fragmenta  Philosophorum  Graecorum,  coUegit  recensuit,  etc.  F.  G.  A. 
Mullachius.    Parisiis,  i86a 
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With  such  purpose  they  commend  themselves  to  us :  we 
should  naturally  expect  something  of  men  looking  thitherward. 
Upon  their  affirmations  we  may  well  pause  and  consider,  for 
they  indicate  at  least  some  practical  vital  significance.  Their 
aim  gives  promise  of  something  fruitful.  "  These  Eleatic  propo- 
sitions," says  Hegel,  "  interest  philosophy  down  to  the  present, 
and  are  necessary  momenta  which  must  occur  therein."  And, 
again,  "  Thought  is  properly  for  the  first  time  free  for  itself  in 
the  Eleatic  school." 

Elea  was  a  small  city  of  Lucania,  founded,  by  the  Phocians, 
532  B.  C,  of  which  we  know  little  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  home  of  these  thinkers.  Within  its  walls  they  dwelt  and 
taught,  and  this  gives  it  celebrity  for  all  time.  Xenophanes  was 
the  oldest,  the  patriarch  of  the  school.  He  was  of  the  sixth 
century,  before  our  era,  a  native  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia ;  but  mi- 
grated, probably  on  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  his  native  land 
by  the  Persians,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  Sicily,  then  after- 
wards to  Elea.  At  the  Court  of  King  Hiero,  in  Syracuse,  he 
supported  himself  by  reciting  elegiac  and  iambic  verses,  wherein 
he  reprehended  the  theogonies  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and 
doubtless  gave  his  own  view  of  the  divine.  He  wrote  a  poem 
concerning  Nature,  parts  of  which  remain  ;  also  Silli  or  Satires 
and  Parodies.  Two  epics  also  are  ascribed  to  him,  celebrating 
thfe  founding  of  Colophon  and  Elea  ;  but  these  are  entirely  lost. 
His  poetry  we  should  hardly  call  more  than  versified  prose :  it 
is  very  simple  and  unadorned,  without  art  or  much  imagination  ; 
but  it  serves  fittingly  enough  as  vehicle  for  his  conceptions. 

He  lived  to  a  great  age,  some  say  more  than  one  hundred. 
So  poor  he  was,  that,  when  his  sons  died,  he  had  to  scratch  the 
earth  with  a  stick  to  bury  them,  being  unable  to  hire  the  smallest 
office.  His  independent,  sturdy  attitude  in  regard  to  so  much 
that  was  prevailing  and  unquestioned  in  those  times,  doubtless 
brought  him  crosses.  Externally  his  life  had  little  rest,  was  full 
of  embarrassment  and  trial.  He  says  of  himself,  writing  in  his 
ninety-second  year,  "  Sixty-seven  years,  pressed  and  tossed  of 
storms,  have  I  spent  in  Greece,  and,  when  I  came,  was  twenty- 
five."  He  yielded  no  indulgence  to  the  popular  idolatries  ;  but 
gave  them  sharp,  cutting  rebuke.    The  Eleans  once  asked  him 
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whether  they  should  sacrifice  to  Leucothea  (Ino  transformed 
into  a  sea-goddess),  and  weep :  he  told  them,  if  they  thought  her 
a  god,  better  not  weep ;  if  human,  not  sacrifice.  Homer  and 
Hesiod  he  held  guilty  of  much  that  went  to  deprave  men  ;  for 
"  they  ascribed  to  the  gods,"  he  said,  "  all  that  is  base  and  dis- 
graceful among  men,  —  theft,  adultery,  and  mutual  deceit."  "  But 
it  behooves  upright  men,  most  of  all,  to  praise  God  in  holy  stories 
and  pure  strains,  pouring  the  libation,  and  praying  to  be  able  to 
do  the  right.  For  these  are  the  worthy  things,  O  friends  !  not 
wrong  and  injustice.  Praise  him,  who,  in  the  midst  of  festivities, 
remembers  still  to  speak  of  the  excellencies  of  virtue."  And, 
again,  "Tell  we  neither  the  battles  of  Giants  and  Titansl  nor 
the  exploits  of  Centaurs,  inventions  of  the  olden  time,  wherein 
lies  nought  of  use ;  but  cherish  the  gods  in  a  sober,  thoughtful 
reverence." 

A  speculative  idealist,  dwelling  much  in  the  abstract  and  the 
transcendent,  he  was  also  a  keen  obsefver  of  life,  and  must  have 
enjoyed  greatly  the  contemplation  of  Nature  and  her  ways.  He 
noted  the  impressions  of  fishes  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  and 
sea-shells  in  the  bowels  of  mountains.  Some  day,  he  said,  earth 
and  sea  intermingled,  and  ocean  was  where  we  are :  "  we  are  all 
born  of  earth  and  Vater."  One  of  the  poorest  and  most  strait- 
ened of  men,  finding  little  or  no  acceptance  anywhere,  a  protes- 
tant  of  protestants,  he  was  also  one  of  the  serenest  and  most 
poised.  He  kept  his  sweetness,  and  lived  in  cheerful  optimism. 
There  is  much  more  of  good  than  of  evil  in  the  world,  he  said. 
His  speculative  view  led  him  to  rest,  took  away  conflict ;  and  it 
is  by  this  view,  by  the  first  clear  enunciation  of  it  made  by  him, 
that  his  name  stands  in  history. 

The  next  person  we  hear  of,  of  this'  school,  is  Parmenides. 
He  was  a  native  of  Elea,  wealthily  born,  and  apparently  some 
seventy  or  more  years  the  junior  of  Xenophanes.  We  are  told 
he  heard  Xenophanes,  then  a  very  old  man.  He  also  attended 
upon  two  gifted  Pythagoreans,  Aminias  and  Diochaetes  ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  very  poor,  but  of  such  elevation  and  worth, 
that,  after  his  death,  Parmenides  erected  to  him  an  heroum.  It 
was  at  their  instance,  as  it  seems,  he  was  induced  to  turn  his 
back  upon  worldly  advantages  and  prospects,  and  devote  himself 
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to  the  life  of  pure  thought.  His  character  was  of  singular  roy- 
alty and  nobleness.  "  A  life  like  Parmenides,"  was  a  proverbial 
expression  among  the  Greeks.  Plato  speaks  of  him  always  in 
terms  of  high  respect.  He  calls  him  "  the  Great ; "  and  again, 
as  Homer  expresses  it,  he  "  was  both  venerable  and  formidable, 
and  had  in  all  things  a  noble  depth."  Cebes  couples  the  Par- 
menidean  with  the  Pythagorean  life,  indicating  ideal  living. 

Empedocles,  Leucippus,  and  Zeno  the  Elean,  were  among  his 
pupils  ;  the  last  his  especial  favorite,  and  held  like  a  son.  Plato 
has  preserved  to  us  a  little  fragment  of  this  history,  which  is 
valuable.  Parmenides  came  to  Athens  of  a  time,  he  says,  on  oc- 
casion of  one  of  the  great  Panathenaea,  "  quite  advanced,  about 
sixty-five,  with  very  hoary  locks,  but  of  a  handsome,  noble  aspect, 
—  Zeno  accompanying,  who  was  some  fprty,  very  tall  and  grace- 
ful to  behold."  They  stopped  with  Pythodorus,  outside  the  city, 
in  the  Ceramicus  ;  and  Socrates  himself,  then  a  youth  of  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  says  he  heard  Parmenides  discourse  finely 
upon  his  themes.  This  is  put  down  at  about  454  B.  C.  So  far  as 
appears,  Parmenides  made  no  other  journey  abroad  from  his  na- 
tive city.  He  united,  with  his  pursuit  of  letters,  devotion  to  af- 
fairs. A  code  of  laws,  he  wrote  for  his  fellow-citizens,  was  so 
highly  prized,  that  once  a  year  all  came  togetlier,  and  solemnly 
took  oath  to  observe  it  Nature  seems  to  have  been  the  theme 
of  the  men  of  those  times  :  Democritus  and  Heraclitus,  as  well 
as  Zenophanes,  wrote  upon  it ;  and  the  poem  of  Parmenides  is 
styled  "  Of  Nature,"  though  it  might  more  properly  be  "  Of  Sub- 
stance or  Being."  Of  this  we  have  valuable  fragments  at  this 
day.  There  is  great  meagreness  of  account  in  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  his  personal  history ;  almost  nothing,  in 
fact,  on  record,  and  yet  the  most  unanimous  testimony  in  his 
praise.  He  wrote  with  character,  and  the  depth  of  the  im- 
pression is  indicated  in  the  uniform  tribute  of  respect  and 
veneration.     ^ 

Zeno  was  a  native  of  the  same  city,  bom  apparently  about 
494  B.  C.  He  was  a  dialectician,  and  gave  the  doctrine  a  cer-r 
tain  logical  completeness,  such  as  it  had  not  had  before.  Some 
make  him  the  first  Grecian  philosopher  that  wrote  in  prose. 
Aristotle  calls  him  the  founder  of  dialectics :  and  Plato,  the  Ele- 
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atic  Palamedes.  His  arguments  are  acute  and  subtle,  but,  we 
should  say  here,  far-fetched  and  overwrought.  As  a  man,  his 
character  ranks  high.  He  was  more  than  a  theorist.  He  stood  a 
determined  friend  of  justice  and  liberty.  Conspiring  against 
Nearchus,  the  tyrant  of  his  native  city,  he  was  worsted  and 
taken.  Under  torture,  he  was  required  to  reveal  the  names  of 
his  associates :  he  would  give  none,  save  those  who  were  the 
especial  friends  and  confidants  of  the  usurper.  Being  demanded 
whether  he  still  knew  more,  he  replied,  "  Yes  I  you.  that  are 
the  curse  of  the  city."  It  is  related  that  he  bit  off  his  own 
tongue,  and  spit  it  in  the  tyrant's  face,  in  indication  of  his 
resolve  in  no  case  to  betray  his  friends ;  and  that,  while  being 
brayed  to  death  in  a  mortar,  he  called  Nearchus  near,  as  if 
wishing  to  say  something  to  him,  clinched  his  ear  in  his  teeth, 
and  bit  it  off..  "  Thou  wished,  O  Zeno,"  says  Laertius,  quot- 
ing perhaps  from  Hermippus,  "  well ;  wished,  by  slaying  the 
tyrant,  to  deliver  Elea  from  slavery.  ,  Thou  wast  worsted :  the 
tyrant  seized  thee,  and  ground  thee  in  a  mortar.  What  do  I 
say  ?  —  thy  body,  not  thee."  Plutarch  says  he  preserved  the 
doctrine  of  Parmenides,  in  fire,  unadulterated,  untouched,  like 
gold,  showing,  by  deed,  that,  to  a  true  man-,  a  base  act  is  the 
thing  more  than  all  else  to  be  feared.  Laertius  says  Zeno  pre- 
ferred his  own  native  city,  albeit  a  little  town,  for  the  simple  fact 
that  it  knew  how  to  rear  honest  men,  to  all  the  pride  of  the 
Athenians,  and  dwelt  at  home,  rarely  going  to  Athens. 

Melissus,  contemporary  with  Zeno,  was  a  native  and  resident 
of  Samos,  but  a  pupil  of  Parmenides.  He,  too,  was  a  dialectician, 
and  endeavored,  by  logical  proofs,  to  show  the  soleness  and  ex- 
clusive relations  of  the  One  Being.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
affairs,  of  great  wisdom  and  executive  ability.  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  Samian  fleet  in  the  war  with  Athens  ;  and  gained, 
under  very  adverse  circumstances,  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
enemy.  His  private  virtues  were  equal  to  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius. 

These  names  represent  the  Eleatic  doctrine  in  its  distinctive 

character,  four  men.  Not  many  could  stand  on  that  height ;  and, 

with  those  that  came  after,  the  doctrine  became,  ere  long,  a  mere 

dialectic  subtlety,  and  vapid,  chilling  skepticism.     It  is  charac- 
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teristic  of  these  men,  that  they  rise  above  the  seen  and  the  sen- 
suous, and  seek  to  dwell  in  the  unlimited  and  everlasting.  The 
doctrine  is  monism  ;  with  Xenophanes,  its  first  preacher,  a  lofty, 
pure  theism.  He  did  not  perfect  or  attempt  to  adjust  the  parts, 
to  give  a  theoretic  development.  He  announced  it.  All  things 
are  one,  he  said  ;  and  the  one  thing  is  God.  He  would  set  free 
the  Godhead  in  our  thoughts  from  any  finite  personal  or  formal 
determination.  All  such  do  him  injustice :  they  are  contradic- 
tions. He  sings,  "One  God  there  is,  greatest  of  gods  or  of 
men,  neither  in  shape  nor  in  thought  like  man.  He  is  all  sight, 
hearing,  and  understanding.  Without  labor  he  moves  all,  by  the 
power  of  his  mind,  and  remains  always  himself,  unchanging, 
unmoved. 

"  But  mortals  think  the  gods,  like  themselves,  were  begotten,  and 
have  human  sense  and  speech  and  form.  But  if  cattle  or  lions 
had  hands,  or  could  sketch  and  do  the  work  of  men,  then  horses 
would  represent  the  forms  of  the  gods  like  horses,  oxen  like 
oxen,  and  give  them  such  bodies  as  they  themselves  possess." 

Elsewhere  he  says  the  deceptions  men  practice  in  this  regard 
are  even  more  transparent  than  the  tricks  of  the  stage-players, 
for  each  tribe  or  people  gives  its  own  individual  peculiarities  to 
its  gods  :  the  Ethiopians  paint  theirs  black,  with  flat  noses  ;  the 
Thracians,  ruddy  and  blue-jeyed  ;  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  etc., 
like  themselves.  And  the  same  they  do  in  respect  to  the  mind 
and  the  character. 

The  all  is  One,  and  God  is  implanted  in  all  things :  he  is  un- 
changeable, without  beginning,  middle,  or  end.  "Mind  itself, 
and  eternal  thought,"  says  Timon,  stating  the  doctrine  of  Xeno- 
phanes. Such  elevation,  such  freedom  from  anthropomorphism, 
is  very  remarkable,  especially  when  we  consider  the  earliness  of 
the  period. 

The  earth  is  grounded,  he  says,  in  the  infinite ;  touches  it 
above,  and  touches  it  below.  He  closes  his  work  on  Nature  with 
these  striking  words :  "  There  neither  has  been,  nor  will  there 
be,  one  who  shall  knoW  concerning  the  gods,  and  what  I  say  of 
the  universe.  For,  though  he  uttered  what  is  even  most  perfect, 
nevertheless  he  knows  it  not :  'tis  opinion  upon  all.  These  things 
seem  to  me  like  truth.    Not  all  at  first  the  gods  revealed  to 
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mortals  ;  but  in  process  of  time  they  find  out  the  better  things, 
the  progressive  truth." 

Parmenides  is  less  theistic,  but,  we  may  say,  not  less  reverent 
and  religious.  His  thought  rises  to  higher  completeness,  his 
utterance  is  finer  and  broader.  Aristotle  says  of  him,  he  "  presses 
deep."  He  justly  holds  the  place  of  representative  name,  the 
head  of  the  school.  He  has  nothing  to  say  of  any  person.  With 
him,  the  One  is  Being,  Substance :  all  else  is  shadow,  illusion, 
naught.*  The  wisdom  is  in  discriminating  and  holding  fast  to 
the  reality  of  being.  All  mistake,  misfortune,  and  sorrow,  come 
from  inattention  here. 

His  poem  opens  with  an  allegoiy  describing  the  flight  of  the 
soul  to  the  home  of  truth.  Its  conception  is  rich  and  finely 
exalted.  ' 

"  Steeds  that  bore  me  on  whither  the  thirst  of  the  soul  im- 
pelled me,  brought  me  on  the  high-prized  streets  of  the  goddess, 
who  leads  the  knowing  man  to  all  depths  of  knowledge, — hither 
was  I  taken,  for  hither  the  ag^le  steeds  bearing  the  ctiariot  drew 
me.  Maidens  lead  the  way — daughters  of  Helios,  quitting  the 
abode  of  night  —  to  the  light,  with  their  own  hands  lifting  the 
dividing  veil  from  the  eyes.t  The  wheels  whirr  and  pipe,  hot 
are  the  axles,  as  with  swifter  feet  they  press  for  the  goal. 

''  There  stand  the  gates  of  the  road  of  night  and  day,  transom 
above,  threshold  of  stone  below,  huge  doors  in  mid-air  closing 
the  entrance,  whose  duplex  keys  the  punishing  Nemesis  holds. 
Her  the  maidens  addressing  with  soft  words  persuaded  prudently 
the  acorn-shaped  bolt  to  shove  back  without  delay.  Soon  as  the 
gaping  portals  opened  wide,  they  instant  drove  through  the 
steeds  and  the  chariot. 

*  According  to  Dr.  Haug's  representations  of  Zoroaster,  he  must  have 
occupied  like  ground.  He  inculcated,  he  says,  the  doctrine  of  Being  and 
Not-being ;  and  this  was,  practically  applied,  the  peculiarity  of  his  teaching, 
the  specially  new  thing  whereby  he  laid  a  fresh  and  indelible  impress  upon 
the  Iranic  religion.  **  The  worship  and  peraonificadon  of  mere  ideas,  which 
makes  the  leading  peculiarity  of  Parseeism,  has  its  origin  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  founder.  —  Die  Funf  GathaSy  etc.    Introduction. 

t  The  maidens,  according  to  Seirtus,  are  the  senses,  the  daughters  ot 
Helios  in  special,  the  eyes. 
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"  Friendily  received  me  the  goddess,  took  my  right  hand  in 
hers,  and,  turning  to  me,  began  :  *  O  youth,  who  hither  comest  to 
my  palace  with  immortal  steeds  and  charioteers,  be  welcome ! 
For  no  ill  fortune  hath  sent  thee  to  try  this  path  (in  sooth,  it  lies 
far  apart  from  the  lives  of  mortal  men),  but  Themis  and  Dike. 
Now  must  thou  learn  all,  —  what  are  the  truths  persuading  the 
sincere  soul,  what  the  opinions  of  mortals,  void  of  the  power  of  a 
living  faith. 

" '  List  while  I  tell  thee  what  are  the  two  ways  of  knowing. 
One,  that  the  being  is,  and  the  non-being  is  not :  this  is  the 
path  of  conviction  ;  upon  it  is  truth.  The  other,  that  being  is 
not,  and  the  non-being  necessarily  is :  this,  I  declare  to  thee,  is 
quite  an  irrational  way,  for  the  non-being  you  cannot  cognize 
nor  attain  nor  express.     For  thought  and  being  are  one. 

" '  From  this  latter  way  hold  far  the  soul ;  from  that  also  upon 
which  the  double-headed  mortals,  knowing  nothing,  sweep  dizzily 
round  and  round.  Dark  uncertainty  in  their  breasts  sends  their 
wavering  mind  hither  and  thither. 

"  *  Suffer  not  custom  to  constrain  thee  on  this  empiric  way, 
trusting  to  the  outer  undiscerning  eye,  the  noisy  tongue,  and  ear. 
But  ponder  thou  with  thy  reason  alone  the  doctrine,  the  mani- 
foldly tested  which  I  will  announce  thee.'  *' 

Parmenides  abounds  in  expressions  to  describe  or  to  intimate 
the  nature  of  substance  or  the  being.  It  is  unbegotten,  imper- 
ishable, entire,  only-begotten,  unmoved,  and  without  end.  It 
never  was  nor  will  it  be,  for  it  is  now  all  at  the  same  time.  For 
what  birth  do  you  seek  for  it  ?  Whence  or  how  increased  ?  Not 
from  the  non-existent,  for  that  you  cannot  say  nor  think,  for  it  is 
neither  sayable  nor  thinkable  that  the"ir"is  not.  There  is 
neither  birth  nor  end  to  being.  It  either  must  be  altogether  or 
not  at  all.  It  is  not  separable,  —  everywhere  self-similar:  all  is 
full  of  being.  The  all  is  one  combination,  for  being  flits  with 
being.     It  is  unchangeable,  and  rests  firm  on  itself.     Strong 
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Then  comes  <he  sphere  of  opinion,  the  attempt  to  give  a  phi- 
losophy of  nature,  to  explain  and  unfold  existence,  and  make  the 
passage  from  being  to  history.  This  is,  as  all  such  attempt  must 
be,  lame  and  defective :  no  mind  can  explore  or  tell  that  secret. 

Parmenides,  premising  that  he  is  here  dealing  with  the  opinion 
of  mortals,  says  the  world  is  dual,  creation  is  everywhere  two. 
There  are  two  elements,  or,  as  he  names  them,  "forms," — ethereal 
light ;  and  dark  heavy  night,  body.  From  these,  intermixed  and 
united,  come  all  the  shapes  and  grades  of  life.  They  are,  as  prin- 
ciples, distinct,  but  not  separate.  No  analysis  of  nature  can 
arrive  at  a  simpler  than  they. 

This  part  of  the  poem  is  very  broken,  and  we  can  gather  from 
it  little  of  his  view. .  He  seems  to  hold  that  the  world  lies  be- 
tween two  spheres,  the  ethereal  light  encircling  it  as  with  a 
girdle  ;  the  dark  realm  beneath,  the  earth,  sharing  both,  and  the 
goddess  Justice  or  Necessity  ruling  sovereign  in  the  midst.  She 
impels  to  all  union,  part  with  part,  male  with  female.  The  first 
born  of  the  gods  is  Eros,  Love.  All  things  are  to  be  known,  the 
secret  ways  of  the  heavens,  and  the  history  of  all  the  earth  ;  "  how 
earth,  sun,  moon,  arching  sky,  milky-way,"  supreme  Olympus, 
and  the  fervid  power  of  stars,  began  to  be." 

So,  he  says,  in  the  opinion  of  men  have  these  arisen  and  exist : 
they  cannot  abide :  they  shall  reach  their  ripeness,  and  pass  away. 

Man,  like  the  world,  is  dual,  made  up  of  the  two  elements,  in 
body  and  also  in  mind.  Hence,  he  says,  comes  in  each  several 
case  his  understanding,  his  bias :  he  will  be  of  the  sense  and  the 
sensuous  discernment,  or  of  the  soul  and  reason,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  may  dominate  in  his  structure.  Everywhere  there  are 
the  two  classes  among  men,  separated  by  a  line  deeper  than 
nationality,  blood,  or  any  culture. 

Melissus  proves  his  doctrine  by  dialectic  processes,  which  in 
their  severity  remind  us  of  Spinoza. 

"  If  really  there  is  nothing,  how  can  it  be  spoken  of  as  if  there 
were  something  ?  But,  if  something  is,  it  either  has  an  origin  or 
is  eternal.  If  an  origin,  it  springs  either  from  that  which  is,  or 
that  which  is  not.  From  the  latter  not  possibly,  for  nothing  that 
has  being  can  so  arise,  much  less  being  itself  pure  and  simple ; 
and  not  from  being,  for  in  that  case  it  would  already  be,  and 
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could  not  originate.  Therefore  being  is  unoriginated  and  conse- 
quently eternal. 

"  Neither  can  being  be  destroyed.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  it 
should  change  into  non-being :  this  the  physicists  admit.  Neither 
can  it  into  being  ;  for  in  this  case  it  would  certainly  remain,  and 
not  be  destroyed.  Therefore  being  has  neither  had  birth,  nor 
shall  it  perish.     It  has  been  ever,  and  shall  be  ever. 

"  But,  while  that  which  has  birth  has  beginning,  the  unborn  has 
no  beginning  ;  but  being  is  unborn,  and  so  has  no  beginning. 
Moreover  whatever  perishes  has  an  end,  but  what  is  unperishing 
has  no  end.  But  what  has  neither  end  nor  beginning  is  infinite. 
Therefore  being  is  infinite. 

"  If  infinite,  one  ;  for,  were  there  two,  they  could  not  be  infinite, 
but  would  have  limits  relatively  to  each  other.  But  being  is  in- 
finite, so  there  could  not  be  plural.     Therefore  being  is  one. 

"  But,  if  one,  unmoved  ;  for  the  one  being  is  always  like  itself, 
and  what  is  like  itself  can  neither  pass  away,  nor  become  greater, 
nor  b^  transposed,  nor  suffer  pain  or  any  trouble  ;  for,  could  it 
experience  any  of  these  things,  it  would  not  be  one.  For,  under- 
going any  kind  of  motion,  it  is  changed  from  something  to 
another.  But  there  has  been  evermore  naught  but  the  one  be- 
ing.    Therefore  this  will  never  be  moved. 

"  As  it  is  forever,  so  also  is  it  infinite  in  extent  .  .  .  Having 
beginning  or  end,  it  would  not  be  eternal  or  infinite. 

''  Except  it  were  one,  i.  ^.,  sole,  it  would  reach  something  else, 
—  would  have  boundary. 

''  So,  then,  the  universe  is  eternal,  infinite,  and  like ;  and  could 
neither  perish  nor  increase,  nor  suffer  any  change  or  pain  or 
sorrow :  for,  if  any  of  these  should  happen,  it  would  no  longer  be 
one." 

There  is  no  vacuum,  he  says:  all  is  plenum.  Therefore 
again  there  can  be  no  motion  nor  change.  Some  have  affirmed 
that  he  made  the  one  corporeal :  but  he  expressly  says  it  has  no 
body  ;  for  then,  he  adds,  would  it  have  thickness  and  members 
and  parts,  and  so  no  longer  be  one.  Again,  if  of  real  being, 
there  were  many  or  plural,  they  must  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
we  have  described  the  One,  —  fixed  and  unchangeable.     But  the 
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many  which  seem  to  us  real  do  change,  —  earth,  water,  air,  iron 
gold,  fire,  etc. :  the  living  die,  and  from  the  bosom  of  death  life' 
arises,  hard  becomes  soft,  and  vice  versa.  So  the  senses  are  illu- 
sive. We  neither  see  really  the  many  things  with  their  changes 
that  we  suppose,  nor  do  these  manifold  realities  exist.  Zeno, 
who  argues  in  the  same  line,  disproves  space  by  an  ingenious 
method  of  logic. 

Well,  this  is  broad  and  stem  enough.  There  could  not  be  a 
stricter  statement  of  monism  pure  and  unqualified,  —  utter  annihi- 
lation of  the  world  ;  sinking  or  sublimating  all  in  God  ;  denial  of 
time,  history,  existence.  There  is  nothing  of  compromise  nor  par- 
ticipation in  it :  the  sphere  of  form  and  movement  is  struck  out 
of  being.  It  is  easy  to  see  where  the  objection,  fatal  objection, 
against  it  lies.  The  very  language  of  these  men  shows  the  im- 
potence of  the  spirit  to  withdraw  and  separate  itself  from  the 
form-world.  It  clasps  round  us  continually,  and  conditions  and 
colors  every  conception.  But  it  is  plain  their  minds  must  have 
been  abstracted  much  from  the  outer  and  the  seen,  that  they 
could  thus  gaze  and  dwell  in  the  inner  and  unseen.  They  must 
have  been  liberated  in  large  degre?  from  the  sway  and  even  the 
impressions  of  the  senses  to  do  that. 

Xenophanes  gives  us  some  of  the  most  unsensuous  and  ab- 
stracted conceptions  of  God. «  He  will  not  allow  anything  even 
anthropomorphic  in  the  representation.  He  is  like  mortals 
neither  in  body  nor  in  mind.  We  can  make  no  similitude.  When 
we  have  reached  our  highest  possible  conceptions,  this  reality 
transcends  and  denies  them  all.  Beyond  all  and  other  than  all. 
We  have  no  term  that  can  name  or  define  it.  God  is  not  like 
ourselves  ;  no  history  there,  no  change,  no  lack  in  his  being,  no 
progression,  no  movement. 

"  Of  all  within  thyself  possessed." 
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said  Spinoza,  with  pregnant  truth.  That  man  should  know  God, 
seems  utter,  hopeless  impossibility.  The  Hebrews  forbore  to 
pronounce  their  sacred  te^ra^rammaton,  nsnac  of  the  ineffable; 
the  Hindoos  refrain  likewise  before  the  mystic  O'm  ;  and,  in  the 
Avesta  of  Zoroaster,  the  Zervane  Akerene  is  the  unknown 
essence,  being  enwrapped  in  glory,  whom  I  am  content  not  to 
explain.* 

But,  though  antithetic,  the  divine  is  yet  like*:  there  is  a  symbol- 
ism. Eternity  is  the  contrast  of  time ;  its  contradiction,  yet  also 
its  fulfillment  and  perfect  realization.  The  one  thing  unknowa- 
ble is  yet  known ;  yea,  the  sole  known  and  knowable  to  man, 
deepest  and  most  inextinguishable  of  all  the  facts  in  his  con- 
sciousness. God  the  most  distant  is  yet  the  most  present. 
"  More  within  us,"  says  Giordano  Bruno,  "  than  we  within  our- 
selves." It  is  said  there  is  no  ratio  discovered  of  finite  to  infinite. 
True ;  and  yet  there  is  a  ratio,  approximately  one.  There  are 
types  of  the  infinite,  luminous  facts  that  are  instinct  with  the 
majestic  presence.  There  is  similitude,  incarnations  that  at  once 
veil  and  reveal.  We  are  lifted  hereby  from  the  baser  elements, 
from  earth-worship  and  the  sensual  delights,  and  borne  on  to  the 
everlasting.  We  have  a  shrine  of  worship,  ideal  excellence, 
beauty,  truth,  life,  and  feel  the  majesty  of  law  over  and  around 
us.  The  symbols  transcend,  and  they  soar  also  perpetually,  go- 
ing on  from  glory  to  glory.  We  are  permitted  no  fixed  worship, 
we  cannot  rest  in  anything  •  any  incarnation  becomes  idol  and  a 
snare  the  moment  we  fasten  upon  it  as  ultimate,  very  God.  We 
must  surrender,  sacrifice,  and  ascend  perpetually. 

Thus  are  we  in  the  glow  of  eternity,  amid  the  fleeting  pa- 
geants of  time.  We  are  in  the  bosom  of  repose,  the  rest  of  the 
forever,  and  yet  are  in  the  midst  of  movement  and  action,  of 
striving  and  critical  performance,  and  thus  of  exigency  and  re- 
quirement, which  summon  us  hour  by  hour  to  conflict,  and  stand 
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moment,  and  yet  it  is  infinite,  sublime  with  the  solemnities  and 
sanctions  of  the  everlasting.  The  world  glistens  with  God,  and 
the  symbolism  is  everywhere.  Xenophanes  doubtless  saw  this 
also ;  but,  how  he  defined  himself  here,  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
scantiness  and  broken  condition  of  his  remains,  now  to  know. 

We  know  because  we  are.  It  is,  at  bottom,  consciousness  all. 
It  is  ourselves  we  see  and  read.  All  theories  of  cognition,  by 
way  of  any  outer  explication,  have  been  failures.  The  secret 
commerce  of  the  soul,  with  fact  and  truth,  is  too  subtle  and  deep 
for  curious  eyes  to  see.  Quoad  sumus,  scimus.  Ourselves  form, 
we  are  penetrated  by  the  world  of  form ;  historic,  we  see  and 
know  history.  There  are  no  recesses  of  time  and  of  life  that  the 
mind  shall  not  pierce :  all,  past  and  fiiture,  the  broad  earth,  the 
universe  itself,  shall  be  traversed,  read,  and  known.  Far  more  do 
we  know  substance  and  being.  We  are  of  it ;  naught  else  speaks 
to  us  with  such  emphasis,  deep  and  undying :  for  of  all  things  it 
is  most  we  ourselves.  We  see  the  eternal  because  we  are  eter- 
nal "  Thought  and  being,"  says  Parmenides,  "  are  one."  Or, 
again,  ''Thinking,  and  that  on  account  of  which  thought  is,  are 
the  same.  For  not  without  the  existent  in  which  it  expresses 
itself  wilt  thou  find  the  thought ;  for  it  is  naught,  and  will  be 
naught  except  being."  "  Identifying,  thinking  with  being,"  says 
Plotinus,  "  he  asserted  it  as  the  unchangeable."  How  this  pres- 
ence glows  and  strives,  breaking  forth  and  upward  ever  through 
all  impediment,  declaring  itself  pure,  ethereal,  a  quenchless  radi- 
ance, too  sublimely  grand  for  conception  or  speech  1  We  are 
unable  to  satisfy  the  sense  and  consciousness  from  the  finite  and 
seen,  even  though  that  were  extended  to  infinite ;  unable  still 
more  to  bring  the  superlative  reality,  hard  and  stern  as  is  the 
necessity  of  form  upon  us,  under  the  forms  of  our  understand- 
ing. And  yet  its  symbolism  is  here :  babe  in  the  manger  is  the 
Lord  from  the  skies. 

The  doctrine  of  the  One  Being,  denial  of  the  world,  annihi- 
lating all  in  the  abyss  of  substance,  as  given  in  Parmenides  and 
Melissus,  seems  a  most  abstract,  empty,  and  fruitless  dogma. 
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Why  spend  time  upon  such  idle  and  mocking  speculations? 
Better  leave  all  this  for  the  practical  studies,  the  plain,  simple 
duties  of  life.  And  these  names,  with  others,  have  come  down 
to  us  as  those  of  barren  dreamers,  dwelling  in  revery,  leaving  a 
legacy  of  laborious  thought  indeed,  but  cold,  inspirationless,  val- 
ueless for  meeting  the  wants  of  man.  They  wrought  to  solve 
what  has  and  can  have  no  solution ;  and  their  theorizing  and  dog- 
matizing ill  befits  sober,  thoughtful  people,  who  have  any  busi- 
ness of  consequence  in  this  world. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this 
claim.  The  Isis  has  never  been  unveiled,  shall  never  be.  It  is 
certain  also  that  a  school  of  skepticism  arose  which  dated  in  some 
sort  from  these  dialecticians,  Euclid  and  the  Megareans,  lost  in 
the  subtleties  of  disputation,  and  comparatively  empty  and  worth- 
less. 

But,  abstract  and  unfructifying  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatics 
may  seem,  we  think  it  was,  especially  in  the  earlier  names, 
eminently  of  practical  bearing,  full  of  profound  ethical  signifi- 
cance. It  was  occupied  with  the  values  of  things,  looked  to 
enfranchisement  and  complete  repose.  It  incited  to  life  and 
realization.  It  sought  to  solve  the  riddle  of  being,  and  conduct 
the  spirit  to  its  destiny,  its  home  and  eternal  possession.  Any 
endeavor  of  this  kind  shows  elevation,  character.  These  men 
were  thoroughly  earnest  and  devout 

It  moots  a  great  problem,  problem  of  reality,  of  substance. 
There  is  such  interpenetration  everywhere,  not  to  say  blending, 
no  knife  can  separate  the  two  spheres  and  set  them  apart  And 
yet  the  necessity  of  discrimination  is  so  vital,  the  failure  to 
accomplish  it  so  fatal,  involving  for  mankind  all  the  calamities 
and  ruin  that  befall.  Farmenides  said,  Substance  and  Being — 
fasten  yourselves  to  that  That  is  sole :  there  is  naught  so  good ; 
naught,  indeed,  beside.  Life  is  a  dream,  a  pageant,  a  painted 
show.  You  are  under  intoxication,  arc  pursuing  the  non-real ; 
that  fills  your  thought,  and  is  the  source  of  all  your  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrows.  Make  no  account  of  the  phenomenal  and 
passing,  which  is  shadow.  Be  not  withdrawn  and  distracted  by 
the  multiple,  the  many :  rest  in  the  one,  choose  with  the  ever- 
lasting.   Keep  the  soul  anchored  in  being.  Amid  all  the  change 
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and  transition,  stand  and  stay ;  amid  all  the  phenomenal  and 
shadowy,  plant  in  reality  :  be  real. 

It  is  plain  that  this  does  not  exhaust  the  problem  :  it  only  ap- 
proaches, and  hints  partial  solution.  The  mystery  of  time  is  not 
fathomed :  the  great  riddle  of  existence  looms  unanswered  still. 
We  are  in  a  composite  world,  and  ourselves  composite,  each  indi- 
vidual a  bit  of  eternity  enwrapped  in  time.  We  not  only  are  in 
existence,  but  we  are  existence.  The  conflict  and  the  contradic- 
tion are  here,  in  each  of  us.  As  beings  of  the  forever,  we  have 
possession,  substance,  no  lack:  everything  about  us  dwindles 
into  shadow  and  naught  seen  in  this  light  We  should  not  be 
moved  to  thirst  or  stir  for  aught,  but  should  dwell  in  deep  and 
unbroken  repose.  It  brings  Sufism  ;  abdication  of  all  wish,  move- 
ment, life.  Again,  as  beings  of  history,  we  live,  and  want,  and 
must  do:  life  is  a  constant  reaching-out  and  appropriation, 
absorption,  assimilation,  and  rejection,  then  new  seeking  and 
absorption,  the  goal  nothing  less  than  the  infinitude  of  the  uni- 
verse. A  goal  most  real,  and  yet  there  is  no  goal :  all  is  here. 
Movement  on  the  one  hand,  and  rest  on  the  other ;  advance, 
repose, —  these  are  the  elements  bound  up  together  in  each  indi- 
vidual personality.  The  two  so  interpenetrate,  they  cannot  be 
divided  :  they  are  in  a  degree  essential  to  each  other.  Without 
time,  we  should  know  no  action,  no  life  nor  growth,  no  existence, 
in  fact ;  without  eternity,  no  satisfaction,  or  the  approach  to  it :. 
form  would  be  empty  and  nothing  without  this  element.  Hence 
the  contradiction  and  the  conflict  involved  in  birth  and  existence^ 
the  tragedy  in  one  sense  of  creation :  however  reduced  or  sub- 
dued, it  can  never  be  eliminated.  It  comes  up  at  every  moment 
of  our  life,  in  presence  of  all  things  grave  or  light,  joyous  or 
painful.  The  question  is  put  to  us  and  the  difliculty  encoimtered 
everywhere,  —  substance,  shadow.  Reality  and  incarnation,  real- 
ity and  semblance,  illusion,  go  side  by  side,  blending,  dividing, 
and  antagonizing  perpetually. 
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NOTE  UPON  A  CONVERSATION  AT  THE 
RADICAL  CLUB. 

THERE  is  one  infelicity  attends  the  conversations  in  the 
Radical  Club,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and  that  is,  there 
is  so  little  time  after  the  essay  is  read,  and  so  many  persons  to 
speak,  each  of  whom  is  hurried  with  the  feeling  of  taking  up  too 
much  time,  that  nobody's  opinion  can  be  completely  expressed, 
or  made  free  from  the  misapprehensions  incident  to  every  state- 
ment of  thought,  on  questions  of  such  world-wide  bearing.  But 
still  it  is  abundantly  worth  while  to  have  the  conversations,  be- 
cause, under  all  the  disadvantages,  it  is,  as  all  the  interlocutors 
feel,  a  very  suggestive  occasion,  and  may  save  each  of  us  from 
getting  entirely  closed  up  in  the  sack  of  our  own  notions. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  finite  mind  to  see  the  whole  truth. 
The  broadest  generalization  we  make  is  but  the  horizon  of  a 
finite  eye.  As  we  ascend  the  heights  of  thought,  this  horizon 
broadens ;  and  as  we  all  have  different  stand-points,  even  when 
we  may  be  at  the  same  height  on  the  mountain  every  mind  has 
the  possibility  of  seeing  something  the  others  do  not  see  ;  whence 
the  absolute  necessity  for  a  wide  intercommunion,  of  minds,  in 
order  to  the  evolution  of  truth :  God  cannot  be  seen  by  one 
finite  mind,  any  more  than  the  universe  can  be  seen  by  the  eye 
of  one  man. 

But  I  think  the  conversations  ought  not  to  be  reported  with 
the  names  of  the  interlocutors ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  report 
all  that  is  said  accurately,  not  only  as  to  the  words,  but  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  words.  It  has  been  my  impulse,  every  time  I  have 
read  one  of  these  reports,  to  write  to  the  "  Antislavery  Stan- 
dard," to  modify,  and  in  some  instances  contradict,  what  was 
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point  of  view,  on  the  ground  that  I  maintained  that  proposition, 
I  could  keep  silence  no  longer.  I  replied  in  that  paper,  but  had 
not  space  to  say  all  that  I  desired.  Therefore  I  would  express 
myself  more  fully  in  The  Radical.  I  remember  quoting  or 
referring  to  Mr.  Emerson's  speaking  of  the  life  of  jesus  as  a 
failure,  and  saying,  that,  if  looked  at  as  a  historical  biography  of 
a  Hebrew  youth,  ending  with  the  crucifixion,  I  was  willing  to 
grant  it  was  a  failure.  But  then,  I  said,  it  was  a  success,  as  the 
faith  of  all  Christendom  proved,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  If 
the  words,  "  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? "  suggested 
the  failure  of  the  Jewish  patriot,  yet  the  self-congratulatory 
words,  "  It  is  finished,"  etc.,  shows  that  he  saw  "  another  race 
was  run,  and  other  palms  were  won,"  in  the  spiritual  life  which 
could  never  die  or  cease  to  quicken  men  ;  for  he  says,  as  his  last 
utterance,  with  infinite  dignity,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit"  What  he  had  wished  to  do  in  the  body  for 
Jerusalem,  as  a  national  unity,  and  had  wept  over  relinquishing 
the  hope  of  doing  but  a  day  or  two  before,  he  saw  that  he  was 
to  do  for  all  mankind  as  a  spiritual  unity.  Not  only  every  other 
temptation  of  general  humanity  he  had  conquered  by  resting  on 
such  truths  as,  "Man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  cometh  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  ; "  "  Thou  thalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (but  live  simply,  unostentatiously,  with- 
out self-display) ;  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve  "  (recognizing,  as  satanic,  the  method 
of  assuming  arbitrary  worldly  power  as  a  means  of  doing  his 
work,  —  how  diametrically  opposite  in  these  three  particulars 
have  all  established  churches  been!):  but  he  conquered  the 
temptation  of  personal  failure,  and  was  not  robbed  of  his  faith 
by  it  or  by  death  itself,  —  the  faith  that  makes  the  spirit ;  faith 
in  a  spiritual  father, 

Mr.  Emerson  proved  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  spiritual 
victory  of  Jesus,  when  he  said,  that  "  John  Brown  has  made  the 
gallows  sacred  as  the  cross  ; "  in  those  words  revealing  a  depth 
of  insight  into  Christianity  which  has  never  been  formularized 
in  any  church  creed.  When  John  Brown  said  that  he  "was 
satisfied  "  with  the  result  of  his  attempt,  for  that  he  saw  the 
Lord  would  do,  in  a  better  way,  what  he  had  failed  in,  he,  like 
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Jesus,  commended  the  spirit  of  his  failed  experitnent  to  the 
Father  of  bond  and  free,  in  self-respecting  faith,  giving  up  his 
body  to  the  tormentors,  without  losing  his  insight  that  it  was 
man's  vocation,  —  the  business  the  Father  had  given  him  to  do, 
to  attempty  at  least,  "  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  and 
give  deliverance  to  captives."  John  Brown  and  Jesus  of  Naza* 
reth,  being  sons  of  God  spiritually^  could  claim  the  Father's 
power  to  carry  out  their  aims,  the  means  they  had  used  having 
failed,  only  because  the  scope  of  their  individual  action  was  not 
commensurate  with  the  universality  of  its  spirit 

And  here  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  think  John  Brown's 
method  was  up  to  the  measure  of  wisdom  Jesus  showed  in  his 
human  life.  I  have  not  a  particle  of  superstition  about  Jesus, 
and  believe  that  millions  are  one  with  him  (equal)  in  spirit ;  but 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  in  history  his  equal  in  the  perfect  balance 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  and  religious  nature  which  may  be 
called  wisdom ;  and  I  have  increased  in  reverence  for  bis  name 
from  the  days  of  my  childhood,  when  the  great  Unitarian  con- 
troversy broke  out  in  Massachusetts,  and  even  the  children  at 
school  discussed  with  zeal  the  question,  whether  Jesus  was  a  fel- 
low-creature, or  the  Creator ;  together  with  the  involved  ones, 
whether  the  human  soul  is  a  good  or  evil  principle,  and  the 
human  heart  originally  a  lover  or  hater  of  its  Divine  Creator. 

It  was  as  long  ago  as  then  that  I  took  the  former  of  these 
alternatives,  with  all  the  fervor  of  generous  youth,  and  have 
ever  maintained  my  decision  since,  on  grounds  derived  from  the 
study  that  I  then  began  to  make,  in  order  to  divine  the  subject- 
ive experience  of  Jesus  as  an  individual ;  my  immediate  object 
being  to  prove  to  one  of  my  companions,  as  well  as  to  myself^  * 
that  the  fall  of  man^  though  so  general  a  fact  of  human  history, 
was  not  an  absolutely  necessary  or  fatal  experience  for  the  indi- 
vidual, as  was  evident  from  the  record  of  Jesus's  escaping  it,  and 
''  increasing  in  wisdom  and  favor  with  God  and  man,"  as  he  "  in- 
creased in  stature,"  by  acting  on  a  principle,  which  he  discovered 
and  adopted  at  twelve  years  old,  that  was  adequate  to  the  result 

Many  times  since  the  late  lives  of  Christ  have  appeared,  I 
have  been  tempted  to  send  you  an  abstract  of  the  memoranda  I 
have  of  this  life-long  study  of  mine ;  because  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  genuine  study,  independent,  though  not  without  the  light 
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of  other  minds  added  to  my  own  small  taper ;  for  I  have  ever 
recognized  that  the  principle  of  thought  is  a  principle  of  error  as 
well  as  of  truth,  by  reason  of  our  finiteness  of  mind.  It  is  by 
erroneous  thinking  that  the  fall  of  man  has  taken  place  in  all 
ages  ;  a  fall  not  unto  perdition,  but  into  errors  and  sins,  extend- 
ing into  society.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  no  man  will  know 
absolute  truth  till  all  men  shall  unite  intentionally  in  at  least  the 
search  for  it,  with  purity  of  fervent  love,  and  firmness  of  resolu- 
tion to  enact  it  for  the  good  of  all  men. 

The  early  Unitarian  preaching  gave  me  the  formula  that  the 
Scriptures  were  not  the  divine  revelation,  but  the  honest  record 
of  divine  revelations  made  to  many  men  not  wholly  at  one  in 
every  particular,  but  inspired  with  devout  earnestness.  And 
I  saw  this  inspiration  was  not  absolute,  from  the  disputes  and 
diflFerences  of  generalization  among  the  apostles,  if  from  nothing 
elsa  I  studied  them  therefore  with  reverence,  but  not  as  super- 
seding the  revelation  made  to  my  own,  as  to  every  other  asking 
soul ;  faith  in  which,  perhaps,  I  may  have  caught  from  some 
young  Quaker  friends,  who  kept  ever  before  me  their  formula, 
that  Christ  is  the  Spirit  of  God  present  alike  to  Jesus  and  every 
human  being  who  opens  the  inward  eye  to  the  light,  lighting 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  and  gathering  out  of 
every  nation  and  tongue  whoever  doeth  righteously  from  the  love 
of  it,  whj^tever  may  be  his  errors  of  thought,  which  is  the  finite 
mind's  necessarily  partial  verification  of  the  Infinite. 

Undoubtedly  I  did  begin  with  believing,  as  his  personal  disci- 
ples did,  that  "  Jesus  was  inspired  without  measure ; "  but  I  did 
only  on  that  account  the  more  intensely  desire  to  divine  his  per- 
sonal experience,  that  is,  the  method  and  means  of  his  acquisi- 
tion of  the  truth,  and  of  his  growth  in  the  love  that  has  given 
him  such  a  power  over  the  greatest  minds  and  hearts  that  have 
come  after  him,  and  stamped  his  name  on  the  richest  and  only 
progressive  civilization  of  humanity. 

My  only  hesitation,  therefore,  in  offering  to  my  contemporaries 
a  definition  of  my  faith  in  Jesus,  is,  that  "to  define  is  to  confine" 
(as  our  friend  Mr.  Alcott  quaintly  says).  -For,  as  I  grow  in  power 
of  thought  and  spiritual  appreciation,  Jesus  still  rises  before  my 
apprehension,  throwing  new  light  upon  my  idealizations  of 
humanity. 
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GRIEVE  ye  the  ship  of  her  life,  that  had  brought  from  thought's 
far  shore 
Fabrics  matchlessly  wrought,  and  pearls  unsunned  before. 
Just  as  it  neared  your  strand,  sank  wrecked  before  your  eyes. 
With  its  freight  of  love's  pure  gold,  and  wisdom's  merchandise  7 

Grieve  not  1   Oh,  she  was  blest  "  who  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep : " 
Would  that  all  women  like  her  even  so  might  sink  to  sleep  I 
The  bliss  of  her  life,  at  its  brightest,  changed  not  to  vapor,  nor  fell ; 
But,  suddenly  prisoned,  grew  crystal,  like  a  pearl  within  its  shell 

Isled  in  her  loneliness,  once,  even  while  the  crowd  surged  nigh. 

Only  the  ear  of  Gk)d  could  hear  that  heart's  low  cry ; 

But  he  heard  at  last,  at  last ;  and  love's  blest  succor  came. 

And  that  rescue  of  love  was  sweeter  than  the  isle-throne  lone,  and  fame. 


She  sank  with  her  treasures  near  her,  —  her  chosen  of  heart,  and  his 

child: 
She  is  his  and  Heaven's,  —  and  her  land's  too,  for  souls  cannot  be 

exiled. 
Heaven's  amethyst  gate  of  ocean  oped,  like  sweep  of  archangel's  wing. 
From  her  love's  mid-arch  of  triumph  to  the  city  where  Love  is  king. 
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WHAT   IS   TRUE    RELIGION? 

WHEN  a  child  begins  to  form  his  first  impressions  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  his  religious  views  are  necessarily  imita- 
tive. He  learns  by  rote  the  creed  of  his  father.  He  repeats  his 
mother's  prayer.  He  accepts,  without  hesitation,  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  surround  'him.  He  adopts  their  opinions  as  he 
acquires  their  language.  He  supposes  the  peculiarities  of  a  sect 
lo  be  the  affirmations  of  the  human  race. 

Advancing  years  partially  correct  his  errors.  Wider  associa- 
tions enlarge  his  thoughts,  and  expand  his  sympathies.  But 
these  first  impressions  are  never  fully  outgrown.  The  man  — 
the  woman  —  struggles  in  vain  to  escape  the  limitations  which 
early  impressions  have  imposed.  The  splendor  of  the  cathedral 
lingers.  The  solemnity  of  the  prayer-meeting  remains.  The 
stained  glass  and  dim  religious  light  of  our  infancy  never  quite 
cease  to  color  the  world-picture  in  our  minds.  And,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  we  remain  forever  biased  by  the  spirit  of  dogmas 
whose  letter  we  have  long  since  outgrown. 

As  we  become  older,  we  discover  with  surprise  that  all  men 
are  not  Evangelical,  not  Unitarian,  not  Catholic ;  that  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  divided  into  a  thousand  sects ;  tjiat  the  thinking 
men  and  women  of  each  sect  are  themselves  in  doubt,  and  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  that  every  Scriptural  miracle  is 
explained  or  denied  ;  that  every  prophecy  has  received  a  hun- 
dred conflicting  interpretations  ;  that  no  two  intelligent  human 
beings  can  quite  agree  what  it  means  to  be  a  "  Christian,"  nor 
what  is  vital  and  what  non-essential  in  the  constitution  of  the 
faith  they  both  call  "  Christianity." 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  difficulty.  As  we  survey 
the  map,  we  find  that  Christianity,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  itself, 
in  the  religious  life  of  mankind,  the  exception,  not  the  rule  ;  that 
mankind  is  composed  of  various  races, — white,  red,  yellow,  black ; 
that  these  races  seem  constitutionally  incapable  of  looking  at 
truth  from  the  same  stand-point,  and  differ  in  mental  as  in  physr 
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ical  structure  ;  that  theology  is  an  affair  of  latitude  and  of 
descent ;  that  if  doctrinal  differences  could  be  settled,  like  polit- 
ical differences,  by  a  popular  vote,  the  Christians  would  be  out- 
voted by  the  more  numerous  Mohammedans,  the  Mohammedans 
by  the  swarming  worshipers  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  and  these 
again  by  the  multitudinous  followers  of  Confucius. 

As  we  study  history,  the  complication  increases.  ^We  find  each 
of  these  races  engaged  for  ages  among  themselves  in  a  perpetual 
theological  wrangle,  and  testifying  their  contradictory  sincerities 
by  heroic  sufferings  and  martyrdoms.  Many  of  these  disputes 
are  now  so  far  removed  from  our  own  forms  of  consciousness 
that  we  find  it  impossible  even  to  apprehend  the  points  of  intel- 
lectual difference  which  have  agitated  the  souls  of  millions.  Yet 
earnest  men  have  yielded  up  their  lives  to  attest  their  own  sense 
of  the  importance  of  these  incomprehensible  differences.  Wise 
and  strong  men  have  devoted  their  entire  energies  to  the  study 
of  these  apparently  barren  subtleties,  and  have  differed  utterly 
in  their  conclusions  ;  each  declaring  all  the  others  in  error ;  each 
asserting  his  own  view  to  be  of  vital  importance  ;  each  attribut- 
ing the  opposite  conclusions  of  others  to  moral  obliquity ;  each 
resting  on  the  same  traditional  evidences ;  each  relying  upon 
the  same  sacred  writings  ;  and  each  quoting  chapter  and  verse 
in  vindication  of  himself,  and  in  confutation  of  his  opponents. 

It  is  evident  that  life  is  not  long  enough  even  to  apprehend 
the  multifarious  grounds  of  theological  controversy,  far  less  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision  between  them.  Either,  therefore, 
the  theological  method  itself  is  wrong,  or  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  an  attitude  of  skeptical  indifference  upon  all  theo- 
logical questions. 

What  is  the  theological  method  ?  There  is  one  only.-  Differ- 
ing in  all  else,  every  sect  in  the  world  has  undertaken  to  prove 
its  possession  of  an  exclusive  and  infallible  authority  by  external 
evidences  of  miracle  and  prophecy.  Having  done  this,  it  en- 
forces its  dogmas  by  an  assumption  of  divine  prerogative,  by  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  authority,  by  the  subjection  of  reason  to 
faith,  by  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

But  these  external  evidences,  to  an  enlightened  mind,  are  not 
satisfactory.    In  their  very  nature,  they  are  incapable  of  proving 
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the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  intellectual  proposition  or  of  a  moral 
principle.  Moreover,  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  makes 
the  very  idea  of  a  miracle  an  absurdity.  Every  science  assumes 
that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  are  never  for 
a  moment  suspended.  Henceforth  faith  in  theology  may  coerce 
the  mind  into  a  belief  in  miracles ;  but  an  apparent  miracle, 
worked  before  our  very  eyes,  will  never  again  carry  conviction  to 
an  educated  man,  or  be  received  as  an  evidence  of  supernatural 
authority.  Nor  can  an  apparent  fulfillment  of  prophecy  ever 
again  convince,  for  similar  reasons.  Indeed,  we  cannot  forget 
that  each  interpretation  of  every  prophecy  hitherto  made  has 
been  disputed  and  denied  by  its  own  believers. 

Moreover,  an  intellectual  fallacy  seems  to  be  involved  in  every 
exclusive  assumption  of  divine  right  So  long  as  we  claim  for 
Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  or  Christianity,  a  special  sanctity,  so 
long  we  are  entangled  in  inextricable  contradictions.  When  we 
compare  the  sacred  writings  of  the  races,  we  begin  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  barbarous  egotism.  Our  old  distinctions  be- 
come continually  less  definite.  The  religious  world  is  no  longef 
simply  Christian  or  heathen.  History  ceases  to  be  sacred  or 
profane.  Inexpressible  beauties  delight,  and  unexpected  excel- 
lences amaze  us,  in  the  writings  of  the  "  false  prophets  "  of  our 
intellectual  infancy.  Grand  emotions  are  stirred  within  us  by 
the  teachings  of  Antichrist.  The  highest  types  of  all  religions 
seem  to  approximate.  And  wfe  find  a  wider  difference  of  thought 
and  feeling  between  a  sectarian  Catholic  and  a  sectarian  Quaker, 
both  claiming  to  be  Christians,  than  exists  between  a  liberal 
Christian,  a  liberal  Mohammedan,  and  a  liberal  Hindoo. 

For  polemical  acrimony  is  usually  in  inverse  ratio  to  mental 
development.  Little  minds  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  contention. 
Petty  men  squabble  over  trifles  of  surplice  and  ritual.  Narrow- 
minded  bigots  see,  in  sprinkling  or  immersion,  the  road  to  heaven 
or  the  gate  of  hell.  The  common-place  Jew  abhors  the  average 
Greek.  The  conventional  Mohammedan  despises  the  Sectarian 
Christian.  But  the  great  men,  whose  minds  and  hearts  have 
molded  the  centuries,  would  have  loved  and  reverenced  each 
other.  Moses  and  Socrates,  Jesus  and  Mohammed,  would  have 
traveled  far  to  meet,  and  would  have  lingered  long  in  each  rv-^- 
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er's  society.  Between  those  holy  and  inspired  souls  communion 
would  have  been  sublime ;  sympathy,  inexpressible ;  sectarian 
controversy,  impossible. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  eternal  distinction  between  theology 
and  religion.  Theology  is  imperfect  in  statement,  and  transient 
in  form.  Religion  is  incapable  of  adequate  statement  and  tran- 
scends logical  expression.  Theology  is  finite ;  religion,  infinite. 
Theology  is  progressive ;  religion  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever." 

What  is  religion  ?  Some  will  say  it  is  a  sense  of  allegiance  to 
a  higher  power  than  our  own.  Others  will  say  it  is  conscious 
fidelity  to  the  highest  truth  we  know.  Call  its  object  by  what 
name  you  will,  —  God,  Fate,  Nature,  Truth,  Reason, — it  matters 
not.  For,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  religion  in  the  human  soul,  it 
is  an  instinct,  a  fact  of  consciousness.  Its  appeal  must  be  to  the 
soul  alone.  Its  only  proofs  must  be  the  affirmations  of  our  own 
minds.  It  is  the  "  pure  reason  "  of  the  metaphysician,  the  "  in- 
ner light "  of  the  Mystic,  the  **  still  small  voice  *'  of  the  Hebrew, 
the  "  Daemon  "  of  Socrates,  the  "  Guardian  Angel "  of  the  Moham- 
medan, the  "  Holy  Spirit "  of  the  Christian.  Every  theological 
theory,  every  intellectual  doctrine,  is  only  a  suggestion  from  the 
outside,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  our  intericM'  consciousness. 
From  the  moral  sense  of  each  individual  there  can  be  no  appeal 
except  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  individuals.  We  declare  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  conscience.  Each  for  himself,  and 
at  our  own  personal  peril,  we  must  "  prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  limitations  and  defects  of  our  indi- 
vidual organizations  make  our  individual  affirmations  unreliable ; 
that  every  individual  mind  is  like  an  imperfect  mirror,  reflecting 
a  distorted  and  refracted  image  of  the  truth.  Granted.  And 
hence  our  need  of  correcting  personal  and  sectarian  idiosyncra- 
cies  by  comparison  with  the  views  of  others. 

Let  us  then  reverse  the  usual  method  of  theologians.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  diSferences  of  the  rival 
religious  systems  of  the  world,  let  us  try  to  find  their  points  of 
agreement.  Instead  of  setting  up  a  Christian  standard  against 
the  Mohammedan,  or  a  Unitarian  standard  against  Trinitarian 
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Christianity,  let  us  try  to  find  propositions  so  wide,  and  so  true, 
that  Moses,  Jesus,  Confucius,  Socrates,  and  Mohammed,  the  Pope 
in  Rome,  and  Dr.  Bellows  in  New  York,  will  all  be  able  to  say 
"  Amen  "  to  them  along  with  us.  If  there  be  such  propositions, 
such  grand  religious  generalizations,  affirmed  by  all  men,  in  all 
ages,  these  are  eternal  elements  of  natural  religion.  They  are  a 
basis  of  universal  sympathy  and  universal  brotherhood.  They 
are  the  corner-stones  of  the  one  true  Church,  —  the  Church  of 
Humanity. 

Having  advanced  so  far,  let  us  advance  still  farther.  When 
we  meet  theological  statements  apparently  contradictory,  literally 
incompatible,  let  us  not  seek,  by  minute  definitions,  by  narrow 
constructions,  by  destructive  literalisms,  to  perpetuate  the  antag- 
onism ;  hoping,  by  the  triumph  of  one,  to  annihilate  the  other. 
Let  us,  on.  the  contrary,  try  to  find,  back  of  the  contradiction,  a 
better  form  of  statement,  capable  of  uniting  both.  Let  us  realize 
that  every  theological  doctrine  has  commanded  credence,  and 
exerted  influence, — not  in  virtue  of  its  erjor,  which  is  superficial ; 
but  of  its  truth,  which  is  substantial.  Take  any  doctrine  which, 
literally  construed,  seems  monstrous,  —  say  that  of  Christ's  vica- 
rious suffering.  Until  we,  the  unbelievers,  can  plainly  form  in 
our  own  minds,  and  make  visible  to  the  minds  of  men,  a  higher 
conception  of  the  love  of  God  for  each  human  soul,  of  the  gran- 
deur of  self-sacrifice,  of  the  binding  obligations  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  their  violation,  the 
mythological  statement  will  maintain  its  ground.  Until  then, 
the  so-called  Orthodox  Churches  will  remain  full  of  credulous  be- 
lievers, and  the  so-called  Liberal  Churches  will  continue  cold  and 
lifeless  and  empty.  For  it  is  "  the  letter"  only  of  the  mythology 
which  "killeth,"  but  " the  spirit"  which  "  giveth  life."  UntU  we 
can  create  hymns  which  breathe  a  more  passionate  devotion 
than  those  beautiful  strains  of  love  and  aspiration  which  nqw 
link  the  name  of  Jesus  with  the  Deity,  those  strains  will  never 
cease  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Hereafter,  therefore,  instead  of  saying,  "  I  am  not  a  Jew,  nor 
a  Greek,  nor  a  Buddhist,  nor  a  Mohammedan,  nor  a  Christian," 
I  will  say,  "I  am  a  Jew,  a  Greek,  a  Buddhist,  a  Mohammedan, 
and  a  Christian."     I  am  anything,  everything,  which  expresses 
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the  religious  sentiment  of  humanity.  I  adopt  every  creed,  in 
its  essence.  I  accept  every  doctrine,  in  its  spirit.  Sects  and 
churches  and  religious  organizations  may  exclude  me,  but  I  will 
not  exclude  them.  For  each  and  all  are  partial,  but  indispensa- 
ble exponents  of  the  one  true  Religion.  Their  "  people  shall  be 
my  people,**  and  their  "  God  my  God."  All  their  truth  is  mine, 
—  and  more.  Every  noble  thought,  every  inspired  word,  every 
suggestive  metaphor,  is  mine.  For  I  too  am  a  man,  and  draw  my 
life  from  the  same  everflowing  fountain  of  Deity.  My  theology 
is  not  theirs,  and  they  have  a  right  to  excommunicate  me.  But 
their  theology  is  mine,  for  the  greater  includes  the  less. 

When  the  disciples  of  the  religion  of  humanity  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  their  own  universal  creed,  the  old  barriers  will 
vanish,  the  old  sects  will  succumb.  We  shall  supplant  the  faith 
in  a  jealous  and  angry  God,  of  personal  limitations,  by  our  pro- 
founder  faith  in  an  infinite  Personality.  We  shall  supplant  the 
faith  in  special  providences  by  our  sublimer  faith  in  Universal 
Providence.  We  shall  destroy  the  superstition  of  a  literal  in- 
spiration of  Koran,  Veda,  Pentateuch,  Shaster,  or  Bible,  by  faith 
in  a  permanent  law  of  Inspiration,  —  in  the  living  presence  of 
God  in  the  human  soul.  A  consecrated  church  will  give  place 
to  a  sacred  universe,  and  a  holy  Sabbath  to  a  holy  life,  bathed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  aspiration  towards  our  divine  Origfi- 
nal  and  End. 
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ENGLISH   SOCIALISTS.  — SOME    REMINIS- 
CENCES. 

MONCURE  D.  CONWAY,  in  "Harper's  Monthly"  for 
August,  has  a  third  installment  of  his  interesting  papers, 
entitled  "  South  Coast  Saunterings  in  England,"  which  has  an 
especial  interest  to  me,  because  of  his  reference  to  the  great 
movement  led  by  Robert  Owen  in  1844.  Mr.  Conway's 
"  Saunterings  "  lead  him  to  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  and 
to  "Harmony  Hall,"  the  spot' where  Owen  and  his  followers 
undertook  to  set  up  their  Millennial  Community.  The  interest 
in  the  reminiscences  which  Mr.  Conway  tells  so  well  is  with  me 
as  fresh  almost  as  if  the  events  were  but  of  yesterday ;  for  I  re- 
member, boy  though  I  was,  the  leading  events  of  that  splendid 
agitation.  All  of  my  family  old  enough  to  be  so  were  avowed 
believers  in  Owenism,  and  I  have  many  times  gone  to  the  Bazaar 
or  Exchange  which  was  set  up  in  Gray's  Inn  Road,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  near  the  well-known  King's  Cross,  now  occupied  by 
the  stupendous  station  of  the  "  Great  Northern  Railway."  At 
this  place  the  principles  of  equitable  exchange  inculcated 
by  Owen  were  sought  to  be  carried  out.  I  remember  once  hear- 
ing the  great  master  himself  lecture  there,  though  I  have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  his  features.  If  the  portrait  in  Conway's 
article  be  as  unlike  Robert  Owen  as  is  that  of  George  Jacob 
Holyoake  on  the  opposite  page,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  to 
have  been  fished  from  some  reservoir  of  wood-cuts,  of  which  the 
Harper's  must  have  plenty  on  their  huge  premises.  The  charac- 
ter of  that  firm  for  good  work  must  be  presumed,  however,  to  be 
a  guarantee  against  such  an  act.  I  can  only  say,  that,. if  this  en- 
graving is  like  Mr.  Holyoake,  my  recollection  must  be  at  fault. 
I  have  lying  before  me  a  nuAber  of  the  English  "  Co-operator," 
in  which  Robert  Harper,  one  of  the  Harmony  Hall  Community, 
discourses  of  these  "  Communistic  Schemes,  and  why  they  did 
not  succeed."  This  writer  sums  all  up  by  declaring  that  "  only 
one  cause  was  sufficient  to  render  the  wisest  schemes  futile ; 

\ 
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that  cause  is  and  'was,  —  co-operative  elements  were  wanting." 
Of  Mr.  Owen  he  says,  "  Grief  for  the  failure  of  the  schemes,  and 
some  contumely  unjustly  heaped  upon  the  chief  promoter,  were 
the  cause  of  his  break-up  of  physical  constitution,  and  of  his  death 
at  an  earlier  period  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case." 
Again,  Mr.  Harper  pays  this  tribute  to  Robert  Owen,  who,  he  de- 
clares, "only  received  out  of  the  produce  of  the  different 
schemes  just  as  much  as  secured  a  living,  —  nothing  more :  every 
penny  was  duly  accounted  for,  and  neither  useless  frivolity  nor 
any  kind  of  luxury  indulged  in."  The  writer  in  the  "  Co-opera- 
tor "  refers  to  luxury  of  course  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Conway  points  out, 
Robert  Owen  always  demanded  that  the  surroundings  of  the 
Community  he  sought  to  establish  should  gratify  aesthetic 
tastes  as  well  as  the  material  wants  of  the  Communists  them- 
selves. In  another  paper  the  same  writer  thus  eulogizes  the 
reformer :  "  Sacred  in  the  living  memory  of  his  friends,  he  was 
worthy  of  their  highest  praise  and  most  sincere  imitation.  De- 
spite the  widest  differences  of  opinion,  his  contemporaries  ad- 
mired and  eulogized  him.  Some  few  enemies  he  had,  who 
starved  their  own  reputations  by  abusing  him.  Women  of  all 
ranks  loved  and  courted  his  society ;  ministers  and  statesmen 
came  to  him  for  advice,  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  his 
friendship." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Owen's  character  cannot  be  more  admirably  illus- 
trated than  in  what  is  given  as  his  own  words  in  the  "  Life," 
which  was  published  since  his  death,  with  regard  to  the  constant 
effort  of  sectarian  believers  to  convert  him  to  their  views  on  re- 
ligious questions.     Here  it  is  :  — 

"The  number  of  well-intentionefl,  kind-hearted  men  and 
women  who  came  to  New  Lanark  with  the  hope  of  converting 
me,  each  to  his  own  peculiar  religious  views,  was  very  great,  and 
continued  so  until  I  left  the  establishment.     Knowing  well  that 
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religion  of  love  and  charity  for  our  race,  irrespective  of  color, 
country,  class,  sect,  party,  or  difference  of  natural  organization 
or  constitution ;  and  thus  to  attain  happiness,  the  great  object 
of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  all  else  that  have  life.  The  errors  of 
the  religions  of  the  world  are,  and  ever  have  been,  the  real  cause 
of  all  falsehood,  disunion,  and  crime,  and  of  all  the  miseries  of  ^ 
the  human  race." 

"  Fully  conscious  as  I  am,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  a  little  further  on, 
"  of  the  misery  which  religious  errors  have  created  in  the  human 
race,  which  they  now  create,  and  which  they  must  continue  to 
create  while  supported  by  the  authorities  of  the  world,  and  by  a 
public  opinion  of  ignorant  presumption,  I  would  now,  if  I  pos- 
sessed ten  thousand  lives,  and  could  suffer  a  painful  death  for 
each,  willingly  so  sacrifice  them  to  destroy  these  errors,  which  in 
every  generation  are  fatal  to  the  rationality  and  happiness  of 
about  a  thousand  millions  of  my  poor  suffering  fellow  men  and 
women.  .  .  .  But,  my  friends,  I  wish  not  to  deprive  you  of 
religion^  —  only  of  its  errors ;  for  true  religion  can  alone  create 
and  permanently  secure  the  goodness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  ever- 
lasting happiness  of  man." 

The  foregoing  I  quote  from  an  article  by  Dr.  William  Travis, 
author  of  "  Co-operative  Science,"  who  was  one  of  Owen's  warm- 
est admirers  and  sincerest  followers,  but  who  to-day  argues 
strongly  against  his  teacher's  necessitarian  doctrines,  that  man's  ' 
wills,  etc.,  are  in  all  cases,  and  entirely,  formed  ''  for  him  and  not 
by  him." 

Mr.  Conway  mentions  a  number  of  Owen's  coadjutors,  of  some 
of  whom  I  remember  some  interesting  facts.  Foremost  among 
these  is  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  who  two  years  since  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  again  meet,  and  find,  as  ever,  with  a  life  full  of 
vigorous  intellectual  effort  aimed  always  to  the  elevation  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Conway  speaks  of  those  who  were  at  Harmony 
Hdl  as  being  mainly  of  the  working  class,  and  in  that  respect 
differing  from  the  Brook-Farm  socialists.  His  next  sentence 
would  imply  that  Mr.  Holyoake  belonged  to  the  middle,  and  not 
the  working  class.  He  is  of  a  family  of  operative  weavers,  I  be- 
lieve, and  was  himself  a  working  engraver.  Mr.  Holyoake  was 
the  last  man  in  England  imprisoned  for  the  advocacy  of  free  reli- 
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gious  inquiry,  having  been  tried,  convicted,  and  imprisoned  for 
two  years,  on  a  charge  of  "  blasphemy,"  growing  out  of  words 
used  in  a  discussion  on  the  Bible  had  with  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  who,  being  beaten  on  the  platform,  resorted 
to  the  courts  and  a  barbarous  law  for  weapons  of  defense  and 
,attack.  "  He  worked  better  than  he  knew "  in  this,  and  sent 
Mr.  Holyoake  forth  from  jail  to  organize  one  of  the  best  move- 
ments ever  formed  in  defense  of  free,  inquiry.  The  work  done 
by  the  "Secularists,"  as  the  followers  of  Mr.  Holyoake  are 
called,  may  be  estimated  by  the  splendid  compliment  paid  to. 
this  bold  and  brave  thinker  and  worker,  at  the  annual  meeting 
for  1867  of  the  British  Association,  by,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  declared,  turning  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  then 
engaged  in  reporting  the  sessions  for  the  "  New- York  Tribune," 
that  science  was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  boldness  with 
which,  in  darker  days,  he  had  assailed  and  defeated  the  bigoted 
spirit  which  opposed  scientific  investigation  and  inquiry  as  much 
as  it  did  free  religious  thought  and  criticism.  Mr.  Holyoake  is 
the  working  editor  of  the  "  Social  Economist,"  an  able  advocate 
of  co-operation,  and  edits  the  "  British  Leader."  a  weekly  organ  of 
rationalistic  inquiry  in  religion  and  politics.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered by  abolitionists  as  the  "  Ion  '*  of  the  "  London  Leader,"  to 
whose  criticism  of  the  antislavery  movement,  as  led  by  Mr.  Gar- 
rison and  his  associates,  Wendell  Phillips  replied  in  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  his  orations.  It  was  the  non-resistant 
character  of  that  movement  Mr.  Holyoake  chiefly  assailed,  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  reconcile,  with  bis  own  conceptions  of  the  course 
such  a  doctrine  implied,  the  unflinching  severity  of  the  criti- 
cism to  which  the  Garrisonians  subjected  everybody  who  failed 
to  stand  for  the  slave. 

William  Pare,  whom  I  saw  at  a  co-operative  conference,  or 
meeting,  two  years  since>  is  another  of  the  "  Harmony  Hall " 
people.  He  resides  in  Datchet,  Buckinghamshire,  and  is  now 
quite  an  elderly  man.  He  was  famous,  like  Holyoake,  for  being 
a  victim  of  religious  persecution,  having  been  driven  from  an 
office  he  held  in  Birmingham  through  the  efibrts  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  He  is  still  actively  interested  in  movements  which 
have  sprung  from  Owen's  efforts,  and  is  a  frequent  writer  in 
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"  The  C<M)perator."  I  find  in  one  a  proposal  from  his  pen  to 
found  "co-operative  colleges."  Thomas  Alsop,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Conway  as  the  friend  of  Orsini,  I  met  within  a  few  months 
after  the  attempt  made  by  the  latter  on  the  life  of  Louis  Napo- 
leoii,  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  whither  he  had  journeyed  in 
that  flight  which  followed  Palmerston's  slavish  attempt  to  make 
English  police  and  English  tribunals  serve  the  revenge  of  the 
Decembrist,  his  ally  and  master.  Mr.  Alsop's  presence  in  Kan- 
sas was  kept  a  secret,  he  not  desiring  his  whereabouts  even  in 
America  to  be  known.  Lloyd  Jones,  also  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Coftway,  is  the  author,  with  J.  M.  Ludlow,  of  a  very  valuable 
Work  entitled  "Progress  of  the  Working  Class,  1832 — 1867," 
which  all  oitight  to  read  who  desire  to  understand  the  present 
situation  and  aspirations  of  the  English  Democracy,  —  those 
who  ere  long  will  be  the  rulers  of  that  wonderful  nation. 

Among  others  mentioned  by  Mr.  Conway  is  the  name  of  Kate 
Reynolds,  now  the  wife  of  Goodwin  Barneby,  one  of  the  most 
unique  characters  born  of  that  period  of  strange  and  fervid  mental 
and  social  activity.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Sharman,  of  this 
city,  is  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  Goodwin  Barneby*s  later 
poems,  —  for  he  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  English  lyrical  singers, 
—  which  it  is  hoped  to  publish  here  in  a  volume  of  poems  from 
the  same  pen  he  is  now  preparing.  There  is  a  sweet  harmony, 
a  quaint  and  mystic  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  life,  and  a 
rare  and  kindly  love  of  nature,  in  these  lyrics  of  Goodwin  Barne- 
by. It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  that  Mr.  Sharman, 
an  able  young  English  Unitarian,  is. now  preaching  to  the  same 
church  that  Moncure  D.  Conway  some  years  since  tried  to  teach 
and  failed  in.  It  has  not  much  improved  ;  and  Mr.  Sharman  is 
about  to  leave  it,  and  for  the  same  reaisons  that  influenced  Con- 
way, —  being  too  radical  in  religion  and  politics. 

Though  Owen's  efforts  seem  to  have  been  failures  at  the  time, 
no  one  who  studies  the  present  can  fail  to  see  how  the  ideas  he 
taught  are  ripening  into  harvest.  I  remember,  every  day  more 
and  more  distinctly,  it  seems  to  me,  the  impressions  and  discus- 
sions of  that  fruitful  and  stormy  decade  from  1840  to  1850.  I 
find  that  in  America  there  are  but  few  who  know  anything  of 
the  struggles  of  the  English  masses,  and  the  amount  of  mental 
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vigor  and  heroic  effort  displayed  by  not  only  the  noble  and 
gifted,  who  came  like  Owen  from  a  different  class,  but  more  es- 
pecially by  the  working-class  leaders  and  workers  themselves. 

Mr.  Conway,  in  many  ways,  in  these  and  other  papers,  tells 
his  American  readers  something  of  the  character  of  English 
Democratic  efforts,  and  of  those  they  are  meant  to  serve.  So 
few  Americans  ever  learn  anything  of  English  working-men,  and 
their  hopes  and  efforts,  that,  to  one  who  knows  them  by  experi- 
ence, it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  such  references  as  Mr.  Conway  so 
justly  makes.  A  volume  of  such  thoughtful  inquiry,  keen  obser- 
vation, kindly  and  philosophical  criticism,  as  he  would  give  upon 
such  themes  as  the  political  and  social  condition,  struggles,  and 
hopes  of  the  English  masses,  would,  I  am  incUned  to  believe,  be 
one  sure  of  considerable  American  popularity.  For  one,  I  should 
Uke  Mr.  Conway  to  give  such  a  one. 


IN    BRIEF, 

GOD  is ;  wttjiout  him,  man  is  not 
Man  is :  without  him,  God  is  dead. 
Each  by  the  other  is  begot, 
The  God-sea  by  the  Man-stream  fed. 
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NOTES. 

THE  readers  of  The  Radical  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing discussion.  The  rejoinder  to  the  letter  was  fur- 
nished, at  our  request,  by  a  valuable  occasional  contributor  to 
this  journal. 

Natick,  Mass.,  July  lo,  1869. 
Editors  of  "  The  Radical." 

Sirs,  —  I  have  read  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson's  "  Worship  of  Jesus  " 
recently,  and  have  also  been  dipping  into  Mr.  Lecky's  new  work. 
While  thus  reading,  a  question  has  arisen  in  my  mind  which  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  Radicals  ought  to  answer,  considering  their  hostile 
relation  to  Christianity.     It  may  be  thus  stated :  — 

Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  were  wonderful  men  in  all 
goodness.  Their  teachings  were  beautifiil,  and  their  lives  even  more 
so.  Indeed,  considering  all  his  surroundings,  the  emperor  may  be  es- 
teemed one  of  the  unsolved  riddles  of  mankind.  All  three  were  widely 
known  and  beloved  during  life.  Their  doctrines  were  preserved  in 
writing.  They  all  lived  in  Rome,  and  unfolded  there.  The  last  was 
almost  worshiped  by  his  attendants,  controlled  the  resources  of  the 
world,  and  had  all  the  moral  power  of  the  former  to  support  him.  Yet 
the  combined  powers  and  teachings  of  these  three  men,  who  possessed 
perhaps  as  favorable  opportunities  as  men  can  have  for  acquirii^  and 
exerting  an  influence  over  their  fellows,  were  powerless  to  make  any 
distinguishable  impression  upon  the  moral  character  of  mankind,  or  to 
produce  even  an  eddy  in  the  stream  of  human  life.  They  lived,  and 
were  loved,  and  died :  but  their  companions,  who  loved  them,  and  won- 
dered at  the  purity  of  their  lives,  were  not  changed  thereby.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  court  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  any  less  debauched 
on  account  of  his  noble  example.  And  there  does  not  exist  any  evi- 
dence that  their  teachings  and  example  have  produced  any  greater 
effect  upon  mankind  since  their  day.  They  have  effected  no  revolution, 
no  transformation,  hardly  a  modification  even  of  the  character  of  man. 
Since  their  day,  here  and  there  a  solitary  individual  has  been  attracted 
to  them,  and  benefitted  by  their  writings  \  but  they  have  never  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  moral  forces  which  have  changed  or  are 
changing  the  currents  of  human  life. 
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How  different  the  career  of  the  Galilean  mechanic  !  He  was  not  a 
Roman,  but  a  Jew.  He  was  not  even  known  as  a  Judean,  but  only  as 
a  Galilean,  as  belonging  to  the  most  reprobate  class  of  Jews.  He  was 
not  learned  after  the. style  of  his  own  nation  either :  much  less  had  he 
by  travel  acquainted  himself,  as  did  Plato,  with  the  lore  of  other  na- 
tions. He  never  was  at  any  great  metropolitan  city,  not  to  say  that  he 
did  not  teach  in  Rome.  In  fine,  he  was  a  provincial  of  provincials. 
He  developed  and  taught  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  comers  of  the 
world ;  as  powerless,  to  all  human  appearance,  as  the  veriest  slave  of  a 
South  Carolina  plantation  before  the  war.  Moreover,  this  man  never 
attained  any  exalted  position  among  men,  nor  won  followers  among  the 
rulers  of  the  world.  He  was  not  the  friend  of  the  proconsul  even,  to 
say  nothing  of  an  emperor  of  Rome.  He  had  no  great,  no  learned 
men  among  his  disciples.  His  followers  were  fishermen  and  tax- 
gatherers,  and  the  rabble  of  town  and  country.  Also,  the  period 
through  which  this  man  taught  was  very  short  \  almost  none  make  it 
more  than  three  years  and  a  half.  Finally,  this  man  died  the  most  dis- 
graceful death  known  to  the  Roman  laws,  being  legally  executed  by 
crucifixion  as  a  maie&ctor.  It  does  not  seem  possible,  indeed,  to  con- 
ceive of  a  greater  contrast  than  the  &cts  present  between  the  careers 
of  the  three  great  philosophers  of  Rome  and  the  offeer  of  Jesus 
Christ  All  possible  human  helps  to  success  they  possessed.  All  such 
helps  he  was  destitute  of.  Observe  now  how  reversed,  and  ,even  more 
glaring,  is  the  contrast  in  results.  Says  Mr.  Lecky,  "  The  great  practi^ 
cal  problem  of  the  Ancient  philosophers  was,  how  they  could  act  upon 
the  masses.  .  .  .  This  problem  the  Roman  stoics  were  mcapahU  of 
meeting."  But  the  Galilean  met  it,  and  solved  it  exhaustively.  They 
could  hardly  mitigate,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  cruelties  of  the  gladiato 
rial  shows :  Christianity  abolished  them.  In  a  word,  while  these  men 
are  known  and  revered  as  pure,  beautifiil,  noble  individuals,  Christ's 
name  has  been  and  is  the  dearest  name  in  history  to  innumerable 
myriads  of  people ;  his  influence  changed  the  whole  face  of  society, 
revolutionized  the  Roman  empire ;  and  his  worship  became,  f>»  spUe  cf 
themy  the  state  religion  in  about  three  centuries. 

To  me,  these  facts,  on  the  ground  of  the  Radicals,  seem  inexplicable. 
Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  says  that  the  world  craved  a  religious  leaden  My 
question  is,  how  could  it  be  possible  for  the  world  to  choose  the  ob- 
scure provincial,  a  self-deceived,  fanatical  enthusiast,  Mr  Johnson  would 
have  us  believe,  instead  of  ''  the  purest  and  gentlest  spirit  of  all  the 
pagan  world,  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  later  stoics  "  ?  The  philoso- 
phers and  their  fi-iends,  and  Christ  and  his  followers^  were  conlAin'^ 
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poraneous.  On  what  rational  ground  will  the  Radicals  explain  the  tre- 
mendous difference  between  the  results  of  the  lives  and  teachings  of 
the  former,  and  those  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  latter  ? 

Jesse  H.  Jones. 

Your  correspondent  has  asked  a  fair  question,  has  stated  it  clearly 
and  forcibly,  and  has  done  so  with  charming  temper  and  candor.  He 
is  just  the  sort  of  man  with  whom  we  are  glad  to  compare  judgments. 
In  order,  however,  to  clear  up  completely  the  matter  he  has  touched 
ypoB,  there  would  be  required  a  preliminary  exposition  of  the  method 
of  growth  in  history,  for  which  neither  the  space  nor  the  leisure  now  at 
our  command  would  at  all  suffice.  But  a  hint  may  be  given  of  the  di- 
rection  in  which  the  answer  lies. 

Not  that  we  would  undertake  to  answer,  in  detail,  for  the  views  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  little  treatise  of  that  able  writer  on  "  The  Worship 
of  Jesus  "  has  indeed  high  merits,  such  as  remove  it  from  comparison 
with  the  general  run  of  books  on  subjects  connected  with  theology ; 
but  we  do  not  contend  that  it  is  superior  to  criticism,  nor  that  grave 
exception  to  it  might  not  be  sustained.  Some  aspects  of  the  case  Mr. 
Johnson  has  presented  with  a  subtilty  and  precision  of  thought  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired :  to  others,  and  of  equal  importance,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  he  has  done  less  than  justice.  We  admit,  without 
reserve,  that,  had  Jesus  been  indeed  what  Mr.  Johnson  thinks,  or  seems 
to  think,  he  should  have  been,  — *  that  is,  a  moralist  developing  state- 
ments of  moral  truth  in  abstract  completeness, — his  influence,  what- 
ever the  nobility  of  his  life,  would  have  been  immeasurably  less,  even 
ti>ough  it  were  at  this  date  appreciable.  The  conditions  and  activities 
of  mind  which  trai^formed  the  man  Jesus  into  die  God-man,  Christ, 
were  indeed  barren,  or  little  fruitful,  so  long  as  they  remained  on  Asiatic 
soil ;  but,  making  a  "  cross  "  with  Greek  and  Roman  ideas,  they  pro- 
duced a  new  and  wonderful  of&pring,  which  has  t:hanged  the  face  of 
the  world.  There  would  have  been  no  such  civilization  as  ours  without 
Christianity :  there  would  have  been  no  Christianity  without  the  doc- 
trine of  the  God-man,  or  "  the  official  Christ,"  as  Mr.  Johnson  chooses 
to  say.  Throw  this  "  official  Christ "  out  of  the  account,  regard  the  in- 
fluence of  Jesus  as  merely  personal,  and  its  proportions  are  indeed 
inexplicable  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  the  insatiable  appetite 
of  mankind  for  delusion.  But  his  influence  was  not  merely  personal : 
it  was  that  of  a  sovereign  idea  clustering  about  his  person.  That  a. 
human  figure  believed  to  be  no  mere  human  being,  but  God  himself  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  die  on  the  cross,  should  have  made  an  impress* 
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ion  out  of  all  comparison  with  any  to  be  made  by  an  individual  man 
as  such,  is*  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Moreover,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, pre-eminently  that  of  the  Christ,  gave  the  profoundest  truths  of  all 
time  in  that  form  which  could  represent  them  most  forcibly  and  most 
truly  to  that  age.  The  conception  of  the  Christ  belongs  to  that  rhetoric 
of  the  Almghty  by  which  he  impresses  sovereign  truths  upon  the  heart 
of  mankind.  All  men  know  that  picture-writing  preceded  the  alphabeti- 
cal notation  of  sounds :  it  is  equally  true  UtizX. picture-thinking  ^xectdes 
such  modes  of  thought  as  modern  men  are  accustomed  to,  and  that  sub- 
lime spiritual  ideas  obtain  currency  and  command  in  the  world  through 
no  other  medium.  It  was  by  this  process  of  picture-thinking  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  God-man  arose  ;  and,  considered  in  connection  with  that 
process,  this  conception  was  not  only  true,  but  was  truth  put  into  that 
form  which  could  most  adequately,  that  is,  most  truly,  convey  its  import 
Jesus  spoke  often  in  parables :  God  also  speaks  in  parables,  and,  having 
done  so,  explains  them  by  the  action  of  history  extending  over  a  hemi- 
sphere and  through  a  long  course  of  centuries.  Jesus  is  the  central 
figure  in  one  of  these  parables  of  God,  the  grandest  of  all.  His  own 
consciousness  was  identified  with,  and  inseparable  from,  his  place  in 
this  parable,  or  symbolical  enunciation  of  truth,  put  forth  by  Heaven 
itself.  That  signifies  not  his  littleness,  but  greatness ;  not  his  £aulare 
to  apprehend  truth,  but  his  entire  self-identification  with  it  Just  this 
fact  it  is  which  Mr.  Johnson,  as  we  read  him,  overlooks.  And  it  is  this 
fact,  which,  if  your  correspondent  will  reflect  upon  it,  may  suggest  to 
him  how  it  was  that  Jesus,  holding  so  intimate  an  organic  relation  with 
the  rising  needs  of  the  world,  and  doing  so  by  being  properly  a  grand 
figure  of  speech  in  the  language  of  Omniscience,  came  to  exercise  an 
influence  so  vast  The  truth  he  represented  dwelt  not  only  in  his  mind, 
to  find  a  full  expression  by  the  mouth  ;  it  absorbed  him,  held  his  con- 
sciousness in  solution,  became  to  him  his  body  and  his  blood ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, where  a  modem  would  say  I  thinks  he  said  lam. 

But  your  correspondent  should  observe  that  the  problem  he  presents 
is  not  limited  to  this  particular  case.  Probably  he  does  not  think  Plato 
inferior  to  Sakyamouni ;  yet  Buddhism  numbers  to-day  more  adherents 
than  Christianity,  while  the  church  of  Plato  —  where  is  it?  We  sug- 
gest here  no  comparison  between  the  Buddha  and  the  Christ,  save  in 
that  one  particular  on  which  Mr.  Jones  dwells,  —  the  influence  ex- 
ercised. Suppose  Buddhism  to  have  been,  as  Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire 
and  his  master  have  maintained,  an  atheistic  or  nihilistic  religion,  and 
our  point  is  but  strengthened :  the  influence  ot  Sakyamouni  remains. 
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while  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  it  is  increased.  Of  course,  total 
depravity  and  the  Devil  may  be  called  in  here  to  repeat  the  service 
they  have  so  often  rendered  by  accounting  for  the  spread  of  a  "  felse 
system."  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Buddhism,  by  the  explicit  con. 
fession  of  a  scholar  who  writes  only  to  hold  it  up  as  a  warning, 
embodied  a  morality  second  in  delicacy  and  elevation  to  that  of 
Christianity  alone,  and  illustrated  its  faith  by  beautiful  and  touching 
examples.  Now,  as  the  change .  from  Brahmanism  to  this  system  was 
but  a  change  from  one  form  of  paganism  to  another  no  better  devised 
to  secure  the  perdition  of  souls,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  said  Devil, 
assuming  the  reality,  activity,  and  power  of  that  equivocal  personage, 
should  interest  himself  to  make  a  purer  morality  prevail,  gaining 
nothing  for  another  world,  and  losing  largely  in  tfiis.  Evidently  the 
Devil  is  hors  du  cos;  and  Buddhism  presents  the  difficulty  which 
exercises  the  mind  of  your  correspondent  in  its  full  force. 

The  simple  fact  we  take  to  be  diis :  men  who  speak  from  and  to  dis- 
tinct analytic  thought  have  always  addressed  a  limited  audience; 
while  those  who  rather  enact  truth  than  expound  it,  and  who  therefore 
have  rather  a  representative  value  in  the  world  than  a  function  in  the 
schools,  are  those  alone  around  whom  any  great  popular  cuiius  has 
been  able  to  shape  itself.  In  other  words,  mankind  is  moved  by  its 
imagination,  and  is  moved  in  the  highest  degree  and  to  the  noblest 
effect  only  by  divine  ideas  shaped  in  the  forms  of  the  imagination.  It 
is  God's  rhetoric  that  stirs  the  heart  of  nations,  making  passion  itself 
obey ;  and  the  criticism  which  can  only  argue  that  the  rhetoric  is  not 
true,  since  it  is  not  literal^  is  criticism  in  a  very  immature  stage.  And 
yet  the  parables  of .  heaven  are  here  to  be  explained.  Your  corre- 
spondent should  be  prepared  to  see  this  explanation  going  on,  and  to 
accept  the  significance  of  the  divine  language  in  the  form  of  ideas, 
which,  though  developed  in  the  consciousness  of  humanity  by  the  aid 
of  these  pictorial  representations,  subsist  and  are  true  without  it  The  . 
truth  of  Christianity  is  eternal ;  but  in  form  that  truth  is  always  tend- 
ing to  a  more  general  statement  As  Jesus  told  his  disciples  apart 
what  was  meant  by  the  parable  of  the  sower,  so  God  to  thoughts 
groups  here  and  there  explains  the  meaning  of  his  grand  parables  in 
history ;  and  if  we  find  that  a  "  field  "  means  "  the  world,"  and  an  in- 
dividual "  sower  "  somewhat  which  has  no  individual  limitation,  let  us 
neither  condemn  the  parable  because  it  was  such,  nor  refuse  to  recog- 
nize its  import  when  this  has  escaped  the  limits  of  a  personal  figure 
and  a  particular  action  in  history. 

lO 
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-  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Society  of  Toledo,  O., 
held  August  22,  1869,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted :  — 

Whereas,  "  The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches,"  in  the  Preamble  to  its  Constitution  adopted  at  New  York  in 
1865,  professed  its  faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  King,  Lord,  and  Christ,  thus 
making  a  virtual  creed  its  bond  of  union  ;  and  voted  down,  by  a  large  major- 
ity, the  proposition  made  at  Syracuse,  in  1866,  to  abolish  this  creed,  and 
reform  the  Preamble  ;  and  at  last  won  the  consent  of  the  minority  at  New 
York,  in  1868,  to  the  retention  of  the  Preamble  as  it  "stands,  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  — 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  this  action  as  inconsistent  with  the  great  princi- 
ple of  spiritual  freedom. 

Resolved^  That  we  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  make  earnest  and  emphatic 
protest  against  all  such  ecclesiastical  encroachments  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
individual. 

Resolved,  That  our  corporate  name  be  henceforth  changed  from  "  The 
Unitarian  Society  of  Toledo"  to  "The  First  Independent  Society  of  Toledo." 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  be 
requested  to  f  rase  the  name  of  this  Society  from  the  list  of  Unitarian 
Churches  in  the  denominational  Year- Book. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  this  Society  be  authorized  and  requested 
to  take  all  steps  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into 
effect  •  ^ 

On  the  adoption  of  the  dbove  preamble  and  resolutions,  the  vote 
stood,  yeas,  30 ;  nays,  18. 

The  Society  also  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  F.  K  Abbot,  late  of  Dover, 
N.  H.,  to  become  its  minister  for  the  ensuing  year.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion a  large  affirmative  vote  was  given,  but  two  votes  appearing  in  the 
negative. 

**  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  against  which  Dr.  Bellows  set  out 
openly  a  few  years  ago  in  a  crusade,  and  which  the  Unitarian 
Association  has  been  striving  secretly  with  all  its  power  and 
wealth  to  stem,  does  not  seem  to  be  conquered  yet. 

Actions  of  this  kind  show  that  the  people  as  well  as  the  min- 
isters desire  a  change  in  the  Church. 

The  West  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  engagement  of  Mr. 
Abbot  to  work  within  its  midst.  The  East  must  look  to  itself 
after  suffering  such  a  heretic  to  depart.  However  Boston  is  to 
have  a  lecture  from  Mr.  Abbot  this  winter. 
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The  following  statement  appears  in  the  "  Pail-Mall  Gazette : " 

"All  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  many  fanatical  sects  whose 
rapid  increase  has  excited  so  much  anxiety  in  Russia  are  fairly  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  a  terrible  act  of  self-immolation  which  is  reported 
from  the  government  of  Saratov.  A  few  months  ago,  the  propagators  of 
a  new  religion  made  their  appearance  in  that  empire,  preaching  destruc- 
tion by  fire  as  the  only  sure  road  to  salvation ;  and  so  readily  was  their 
dreadful  doctrine  received  by  the  ignorant,  superstitious  peasantry,  that 
in  one  large  village  no  less  than  1700  persons  assembled  in  some 
wooden  houses,  and,  having  barricaded  the  doors  and  windows,  set  the 
buildings  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  The  authorities  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  stay  the  progress  of  this  new  madness,  but  the  task  is 
obviously  a  difficult  one.  The  punishment  which  the  law  can  inflict 
must  have  little  terror  for  enthusiasts  who  deliberately  choose  a  death 
so  horrible  as  the  true  road  to  heaven." 

Events  of  this  kind  supply  fresh  proof  on  the  side  of  Darwin's 
Theory  of  Selection.  In  most  instances,  the  strong  destroy  the 
weak :  in  these  cases,  the  fools  take  themselves  off. 

A  MINISTER  of  the  Baptist  fraternity  thinks  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond's death  was  a  case  of  retribution  for  Sunday  working. 
No  doubt  the  parson  himself  is  alive  and  well. 

A  BOOK  on  the  classification  of  animals  by  Prof.  Huxley  has 
just  been  published  in  London.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  lectures 
published  in  a  former  volume,  which  also  included  lectures  on 
the  skull.  The  orders  as  well  as  the  larger  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  the  principles  of  classification,  are  discussed  in  this 
book,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  advanced  and  most  instruc- 
tive manual  of  the  outlines  of  comparative  anatomy  yet  published. 

A  WORK  by  the  distinguished  naturalist,  Fritz  Miiller,  recently 
translated  from  the  German  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  and  entitled  ''Facts 
and  Arguments  for  Darwin,"  takes  up  a  portion  of  one  class  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  —  Crustacea,  —  and  gives  the  fruit  of  a  num- 
ber of  patient  and  painstaking  observations  on  structure  and 
development.  The  author's  object  in  commencing  his  researches 
was  to  put  Mr.  Darwin's  views  to  an  extremely  severe  test    He 
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carried  out  his  intention ;  and  he  shows,  that,  under  the  Darwinian 
explanation,  all  difficulties  vanished.  Perhaps  the  most  complex 
and  confusing  pursuit  in  the  whole  range  of  zoology  is  the  study 
of  the  development  of  Crustacea,  it  presents  so  many  apparent 
irregularities  and  so  much  complexity.  But  Herr  Miiller  has 
given  a  minute  account  of  the  evolution  of  nearly  all  the  types 
of  Crustacea,  with  an  observation  of  minute  detail  and  a  dove- 
tailing of  little  points  of  evidence  worthy  of  Darwin  himself. 
He  has  shown  how  the  law  of  natural  selection  is  the  only  one 
which  makes  chaos  order. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  who  has  heretofore  been  best  known  as  the 
companion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  suddenly  become  famous  in 
quite  a  different  wky.  Recently  the  living  of  Redboume  fell  vacant 
It  was  worth  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  quite  a  nice  thing  for 
some  poor  clerical  cadet  This  living  is  in  the  duke's  gift ;  but  instead 
of  pitchforking  in  some  family  hanger-on,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  he 
wrote  one  of  tiie  principal  parishioners  to  the  effect  that  he  would  ap- 
point any  clergyman  the  laity  might  choose.  The  duke  could  not  have 
ventured  on  any  one  act  more  startling  than  this  of  giving  the  people 
the  choice  of  their  minister.  The  parishioners  of  Redboume  immedi- 
ately held  a  public  meeting,  declared  the  duke  an  ornament  to  his 
class,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  unanimously  voted  that  the  "permis- 
sion to  elect  an  incumbent  of  their  own  choice  is  a  privilege  rare  and 
unparalleled,  and  merits  their  warmest  thanks."  These  Britons,  who  we 
know  never  can  be  slaves,  have  so  long  been  used  to  accepting  the 
spiritual  guides  which  aristocracy  provides  for  them,  that  they  fall  down 
in  estatic  admiration  of  the  generosity  that  allows  them  any  choice  in 
the  matter  which  most  nearly  concerns  their  souls.  What  we  claim  as 
a  right,  they  consider  as  an  "  unparalleled  privilege."  But  the  duke  has 
made  a  bad  precedent  for  the  dealers  in  the  care  of  souls  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church. — Boston  Post 

We  don't  know  about  English  parishes,  whether  they  are  more 
likely  than  English  dukes  to  elect  sensible  and  saintly  pulpit 
incumbents ;  but  we  certainly  should  gladly  take  the  chance  of  a 
duke's  choice  before  that  of  most  American  congregations.  It 
is  well  known  here  that  the  first  qualification  of  a  minister  must 
be  ability  to  lift,  not  superstitition  from  the  people's  minds,  nor 
sins  from  their  consciences,  but  mortgages  from  the  meeting- 
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house.  Here  in  Boston,  Emerson  Says,  "  A  man,  to  get  a  call  to 
one  of  the  large  parishes,  must  have  good  taste  :  he  may  Jiave 
piety."  But,  if  people  no  longer  choose  the  best  men  for  the 
pulpits,  it  is  also  true  that  the  best  men  are  no  longer  candidates 
for  pulpit  calls. 

After  a  long  contest,  the  Catholics  of  Cincinnati  proposed  to 
surrender  their  school  .buildings  to  the  City  School  Board,  the 
schools  to  be  supported  by  a  common  fund,  and  the  Catholics  to 
have  exclusive  control  of  them  for  two  days  in  a  week.  This 
compromise,  which  at  first  met  with  considerable  favor,  has 
failed  ;  and  the  vexed  question  of  religious  instruction  for  the 
public  schools  remains  in  Cincinnati,  as  elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
try, unsettled.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  possible  solu- 
tion of  it  in  the  future,  but  that  which  decrees  the  absolute 
secular  character  of  the  public-school  system,  for  the  reason 
that  religious  instruction  in  the  technical  sense  is  undesirable  as 
an  accompaniment  to  such  a  course.  Confine  the  public  school 
within  this  jurisdiction,  and  leave  the  private  religious  sects  to 
their  peculiar  work.  Ethical  studies  may  have  a  proper  atten- 
tion, but  particular  and  sacred  books  and  special  interpretations 
do  not  belong  to  a  common  and  free  enterprise,  such  as  these 
schools  represent.  Their  real  work  is  to  impart  information,  — 
or  reveal  the  sources  of  information,  —  expose  ;the  natural  laws, 
and  establish  the  mind  in  the  facts  of  the  world's  experience. 
As  Schiller  said,  "  all  good  Uterature  is  religious  ; "  so  all  proper 
mental  discipline  and  enrichment  are  religious.  Religion  is  not 
a  thing  by  itself :  it  is  rather  the  true  and  holy  spirit  in  which 
the  mind  proceeds  with  the  successive  steps  of  its  just  and  full- 
est development  A  mind  so  ordered  will  direct  the  actions  of 
the  individual  as  worthily. 

But  in  the  controversy,  as  thus  far  conducted,  the  Catholics 
have  by  far  the  best  of  the  argument.  The  Protestants  agree 
that  there  should  be  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  but  are 
unable  to  unite  among  themselves  upon  anything  further  than 
the  bare  reading  of  their  Bible.  The  Catholic  shows  that  mere 
Bible-reading  to  children  is  of  little  account:  there  should 
accompany  this,  in  order  to  have  religious  instruction  imparted 
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to  the  scholars,  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  doctrines  therein 
taugtit  Protestants  know  this  well  enough ;  and,  but  for  the 
fact  that  they  can  agree  on  nothing  but  the  simple  text  of  their 
sacred  book,  they  would  proceed  to  act  up  to  the  principle.  As 
it  is,  they  preserve  only  the  semblance  of  religious  instruction, — 
the  name,  but  not  the  thing.  More  properly  speaking,  we  should 
say,  '^doctrinaV  instruction.  The  pupil  gets  the  idea  impressed 
upon  his  mind  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  In  which  he  is  eventually 
to  find  the  particular  religious  doctrine  of  his  parents  amply 
justified.  But  the  reading  of  the  book  in  school  is  so  formal  an 
affair,  that  not  nineteen  in  twenty  pays  the  least  attention.  It 
used  to  be  a  common  practice  for  scholars  to  count  off  the  verses 
beforehand,  when  the  reading  was  done  by  them,  marking  the 
place  so  as  to  be  all  ready  when  their  turn  came.  That  matters 
are  different  now.  we  venture  to  doubt  Perhaps  a  deliberate 
effort  at  doctrinal  exposition  would  secure  no  better  result. 
But,  if  the  effort  is  to  be  made  at  all.  it  is  worth  being  well  made, 
and  the  Catholic  is  right. 

That  the  difficulty  cannot  be  adjusted  by  a  compromise  of  the 
sort  proposed  in  Cjncinnati  is  evident  enough.  Protestants  can- 
not afford  to  offset  with  their  "  mere  Bible-reading,"  for  three 
days  of  the  week,  the  "  exclusive  control  of  the  schools  by  the 
Catholics  for  two  days.''  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  are  without  the  hope,  that,  if  they  could  thus  gain  a  "  reli- 
gious" foothold  in  the  public  schools,  the  time  would  arrive 
when  these  schools  would  pass  under  their  entire  control. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  in  a  recent  discourse  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Thayer  in  South  Boston;  urged  that  "  the  principal 
purpose  of  Protestantism  was  not  public  worship,  but  to  promote 
instruction,"  and  relied  upon  truth  as  the  "  great  element  which 
would  advance  the  cause  of  religion."  Dr.  Clark  never  fails  to 
make  important  and  encouraging  admissions. 

At  a  rdcent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana  expressed  some  fear,  lest,  in  ap- 
pointing the  Lecturers  on  Philosophy,  "the  University  had 
thrown  itself  on  the  radical  or  liberal  side  of  the  question,"  and 
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instanced  the  appointments  of  Messrs.  Emerson,  Cabot,  Hedge, 
and  Fiske.  Further  discussion  developed  the  fact  that  a  course 
of  theological  lectures  was  also  proposed,  "  in  which  representa- 
tives from  all  the  leading  denominations  should  be  heard."  To 
the  course  on  Philosophy  was  added  the  names  of  George  P. 
Fisher  and  Charles  S.  Pierce.  In  answer  to  the  question  "  why 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  services  in  the  college  chapel 
should  be  abolished,"  the  President  replied,  "To  remove  the 
College  as  far  as  possible  from  the  charge  of  being  sectarian : 
the  object  was  to  treat  all  students  precisely  alike,  which  was 
not  the  case  at  present.  So  long  as  college  preachers  were  ap- 
pointed, questions  would  arise  as  to  what  denomination  the  Col- 
lege preferred."  This  wise  reform  should  be  carried  a  few  steps 
further,  completely  to  put  the  College  governiftent  in  a  proper 
attitude  towards  religion.  Let  the  College  erase  the  words 
"church"  and  "preaching"  from  its  calendar.  The  sanctities  of 
religion  are  not  preserved  by  forcing  an  attendance  upon  church 
services.  Let  the  student  have  one-seventh  of  his  time  at  his 
disposal  for  such  recreation  as  he  may  select,  or  his  parents 
advise.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  sent  to  a  church 
for  this  purpose. 

We  commence  giving  this  month  some  extracts  from  the  dif- 
ferent speeches  made  at  the  recent  Anniversary  of  the  Free 
Religious  Association,  and  will  continue  them  next  month. 

Our  word,  then,  is  Unity.  But  how  shall  we  get  it  ?<  Not  by  becoming 
Catholics  ;  not  by  making  another  order  of  Protestants ;  not  by  instituting 
another  sect :  but  by  going  down  below  all  the  sects,  — going  down  to  faith. 
For  faith,  hope,  aspiration,  charity,  love,  worship,  we  believe,  are  inherent, 
profound,  indestructible  elements  of  human  nature.  In  its  highest  form, 
religion  is  a  vast  spiritual  achievement  that  is  to  be  gained  by  the  noblest 
and  most  earnest  of  souls.  In  its  lowest  form,  it  is  a  possibility,  an  out- 
reaching  of  impotent  hands  into  the  dark  to  hope  and  faith,  a  struggle  after 
divine  things  that  are  undisclosed ;  but,  whether  in  the  highest  forms  or  in 
the  lowest,  the  substance  of  it  is  the  same,  and  the  texture  of  it  is  the  same. 
It  is  when  we  touch  this  fundamental  faith  of  the  world,  out  of  which  all 
separate  religions  are  but  so  many  growths,  more  or  less  permanent,  as  God 
may  choose ;  it  is  only  when  we  come  down  to  the  elements  in  the  soul,  to 
the  vital  power  of  light  and  air  and  influence,  —  that  we  touch  the  chord  to 
which  all  men  all  over  the  world  —  Catholic,  Protestant,  Brahman,  Bud- 
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dhist,  Christian,  or  Turk — do  respond.  And  therefore,  when  we  speak 
our  word  unity,  we  say  it  is  unity  in  science,  taken  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive sense  of  the  term.  One  object  of  our  association  is  the  study  of  sci- 
entific theology :  not  of  creeds,  which  are  anything  but  scientific ;  but  the 
study  of  God's  word  and  nature  and  operations  and  spirit  in  the  whole 
world  of  organized  fact, — fact  brought  to  us  by  history,  by  science,  by 
physics  and  metaphysics ;  knowledge  obtained  with  the  whole  apparatus 
and  the  whole  power  of  reason.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  scientific  theolo- 
gy, no  matter  whether  it  eventuates  in  theism  or  deism,  in  pantheism  or 
atheism,  so-called.  We  can  never  unseat  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world, 
however  we  may  call  him  by  different  names.  God  is  not  a  definition :  he  is 
the  soul  of  things ;  and,  whether  our  little  clamoring  tongues  call  him  by 
one  name  or  another,  he  is  ;  and  ''  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  It  is  objected  to  us  as  a  reproach,  that  we  have  no  creed  or  dog- 
ma ;  no  opinions  or  system ;  that  we  do  not  call  ourselves  theists  or  deists, 
Christians  or  Antichristians.  We  are  against  nothing  but  error.  '  We  are 
in  league  witii  faith  and  hope  and  love  in  all  sects  and  parties,  and  out  of  all 
sects  and  parties.  We  do  not  make  war  on  Romanism  or  on  Protestantism. 
We  are  friends  of  all,  call  themselves  by  whatsoever  name  they  will,  who 
love  the  truth,  who  believe  in  the  truth,  and  are  willing  to  follow  the  truth 
to  the  end.  Is  it  not  much  to  touch  human  nature  at  the  core  ?  Is  it  not 
something  to  go  down  beneath  all  definitions  and  surface  statements  to  that 
religious  root  and  centre  and  source  of  all  organized  religion,  though  we  un- 
dertake to  pronounce  no  judgment  upon  its  nature  or  upon  its  laws  ? 

"  Faith, 
Not  taught  by  priests,  but  by  our  beating  hearts,  — 
Faitli  to  each  other ;  the  fidelity 
Of  fellow-wanderers  in  a  barren  place, 
Who  share  the  same  dire  thirst,  and  therefore  share 
The  scanty  water ;  the  fidelity 
Of  men  whose  pulses  leap  with  kindred  fire,  — 
Who,  in  the  flash  of  eyes,  the  clasp  of  hands, 
Nay,  in  the  silent  bodily  presence,  feel 
The  mystic  stirring  of  the  common  life 
That  makei  the  many  one ;  fidelity 
To  that  deep  consecrating  oath,  our  sponsor,  Fate, 
Breathed  through  our  inEant  lips  when  we  were  bom. 
The  fellow-heirs  of  this  small  island,  Life, 
Where  we  must  dig  and  sow  and  reap  like  brothers." 

Romamsm  builds  a  house  for  itself;  Protestantism  builds  houses  to  accom- 
modate those  who  belong  to  its  membership :  but  outside  Romanism,  out- 
side Protestantism,  outside  of  Christianity,  how  many  there  are.  scattered 
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old  churches ;  others  of  them  have  become  reckless,  and  drifted  away  into 
vice,  —  perhaps  only  into  carelessness,  and  thus  into  a  feeling  of  irresponsi- 
bility towards  the  world.  We  would  take  those  in.  We  would  make  those 
feel  that  they  have  a  place.  We  would  found  a  home  for  them  with  windows 
wide  open  and  doors  always  ajar ;  and  when  they  come  we  would  say  to 
diem,  "  We  do  not  ask  you  what  you  believe  ;  we  do  not  ask  you  what  you 
hope ;  we  do  not  ask  you  what  you  think ;  we  do  not  ask  you  whether  you 
are  deists  or  atheists,  whedier  you  are  materialists  or  spiritualists.  We  do 
not  ask  you  who  you  are ;  we  know  who  you  are, — you  are  our  brothers." 

We  are  a  small  body.  It  seems  absurd  that  an  organization  unformed 
as  this  should  undertake  to  do  anything  against  the  tremendous  oiganiza- 
tions  that  are  instituted  in  Christendom.  Ah!  friends,  it  is  quality,  not 
quantity,  that  tells.  No  matter  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  believe  in 
Romanism  and  Buddhism  ;  no  matter  for  the  stolidity  of  faith  on  die  planet 
The  objects  of  interest  are  the  centres  of  thought,  —  Paris,  London,  Boston, 
New  York,  —  are  the  earnest  men  and  women  who  use  their  best  mind  and 
their  best  heart  in  discovering  the  truth. 

A  sunbeam  every  morning  recreates  the  world.  All  night  this  planet  of 
ours  is  bathed  in  blackness,  and  things  begin  to  take  on  an  appearance 
of  decay ;  but  in  the  morning  the  first  breaking  of  the  sunbeam  from  the 
eastern  hills  brings  the  whole  universe  into  the  attitude  of  praise.  I  stood 
one  morning  before  sunrise  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington.  There  we 
were,  a  small  company  of  us,  on  that  little  rocky  point,  that  seemed  like  an 
island  floating  on  the  surface  of  an  infinite  deep.  There  was  no  world :  the 
world  was  buried  in  an  ocean  of  vapor  so  deep,  so  dense,  so  palpable,  that 
it  was  as  if  the  primeval  chaos  had  come  again.  The  wind  whistled  and 
roared  about  us ;  the  damp  sank  through  our  garments :  we  stood  sheltering 
ourselves  behind  the  stones,  crouching  there  that  we  might  not  be  blown 
away  into  the  vast  inane ;  clinging  as  we  could  to  the  slippery  rocks  beneath 
our  feet,  and  looking  out  with  expectant  eyes  towards  the  east,  which  showed 
no  sign.  But  at  once,  in  a  moment,  a  beam  of  light  shot  up  like  a  sword 
from  behind  that  ocean,  and  laid  itself  like  a  sceptre  upon  the  sea.  For  a 
moment  there  was  no  change  perceptible.  That  fathomless  fog-bank  held 
its  own,  and  ever  and  anon  the  jets  of  foam  from  it  flew  up  into  our  foces  as 
if  it  would  bury  us.  •  But  then,  by  degrees,  the  vast  bulk  began  to  move  and 
to  sway;  rifts  appeared  ;  and  from  second  to  second  we  could  get  glimpses 
of  an  organized  world  —  hill  and  valley,  river  and  town  —  lying  beneath  us. 
That  sunbeam  kept  on,  playing  upon  the  mass ;  and  by  and  by  where  was  it  ? 
It  had  crept  away  ;  it  was  hiding  in  the  ravines  ;  it  was  rushing  up  through 
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All  the  world  needs  is  light  Let  it  be  pure,  let  it  be  sweet,  let  it  be 
steady ;  and  it  will  be  created  again  and  again ;  and  the  new  world,  the  old 
original  world  of  God  with  whom  all  things  are  old,  and  all  things  are  new, 
will  be  revealed  to  all  of  us.  —  O.  B,  Frotkingham. 

I  think  men  are  now  beginning  to  see,  that,  in  cutting  loose  fi^om  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority,  they  are  cutting  loose  from  Christianity  itself;  that,  what- 
ever else  Christianity  may  include,  it  certainly  does  include  that  principle  of 
authority.  1  respect  the  boundaries  of  things.  I  don't  want  to  call  things 
by  their  wrong  names.  I  want  to  recognize  the  elements  of  things,  because 
the  elements  makes  the  things.  I  say  that  when  you  have  passed  out  of  the 
circle  of  authority,  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  you  have  passed  out  of  the 
circle  of  Christianity. 

There  comes  home,  then,  this  one  question  which  must  be  answered, 
which  I  see  evaded  on  all  sides,  and,  most  of  all,  by  Radicals  themselves. 
That  question  is,  Was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  really  the  '<  Christ  of  God  "  in  the 
New-Testament  sense  of  the  wordsy  —  yes  or  no?  Christianity  says  yes; 
Free  Religion  says  no ;  Protestant  Christianity  says  yes  ^d  no.  On  the 
answer  to  that  question  will  rest  finally  the  fate  of  Christianity  as  a  great 
historical  religion  and  a  great  organized  force  in  the  world.  It  cannot  be 
dodged ;  it  cannot  J:>e  evaded :  it  must  be  met  £airly  and  squarely,  and  ans- 
wered on  its  merits.  I  stand  here,  if  I  stand  for  anything,  simply  to  say 
this  one  thing,  —  that  you  must  meet  that  question  manfiiUy  and  bravely, 
and  no  longer  dodge  it  as  it  has  been  dodged  heretofore. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  names.  I  donH  think  names  are  non- 
essential things.  I  think  they  are  the  product  of  things  themselves :  they 
are  like  the  complexion  of  the  body,  the  outside  that  we  see ;  that  which 
makes  things  perceptible  by  man.  James  Martineau  has  well  expressed  this 
in  a  recent  article  upon  the  importance  of  words,  in  which  he  argues  for  the 
retention  of  this  word  *'  Christianity."  He  refers  to  the  saying  that  a  king 
might  make  war,  might  make  peace,  might  make  an  empire,  might  make 
almost  anything,  but  no  king  had  ever  yet  had  power  to  make  a  word ;  and 
that  is  true.  No  king  ever  had  power  to  make  a  word.  I  always  think,  in 
this  connection,  of  what  Socrates  is  reported  to  have  said :  ''  Be  well  assured, 
most  excellent  Crito,  that  to  use  words  words  improperly  is  to  be  both  un- 
just to  the  thing  itself,  and  to  do  some  injury  to  our  own  souls."  I  appeal  to 
you  to  use  words  conscientiously,  to  use  them  with  a  sense  of  their  sacred- 
ness :  for  words  are  the  expression  of  thought ;  and,  if  you  use  words  wrongly, 
your  thdtights  are  not  understood,  and  you  &11  unconsciously,  it  may  be,  into 
insincerity. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  think  that  those  who  believe  in  Free  Reli- 
gion should  no  longer  cover  themselves  with  this  convenient  cloak  of  the 
name  "Christianity."  The  first  concerns  private  character:  it  concerns 
sincerity  of  conduct    I  cannot  call  myself  a  Christian,  and  be  sincere ;  and 
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I  think,  when  we  come  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  d>e  word  **  Christianity," 
and  recognize  its  historical  force  and  power,  that  no  Radical  will  call  himself 
a  Christian.  Then  we  shall  stand  before  the  public,  as  we  are,  the  advocates 
of  the  free,  natural  development  of  humanity  without  any  sort  of  manipula- 
tion or  any  sort  of  constraint  by  authority. 

The  other  reason  concerns  the  public.  So  long  as  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  objective  point  of  human  endeavor,  the  great  current  of  phi- 
lanthropy, the  great  streams  of  money,  all  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
race,  are  poured*  into  that  channel,  —  wealthy  denominations  raising  millions 
in  a  year  or  two !  Look  at  the  money  poured  into  the  support  of  foreign 
missions ;  and  all  for  what  ?  To  make  men  **  Christians."  But  when  we 
propose,  as  the  object  of  human  labor,  the  universal  good  of  man,  then  all 
reforms  will  become  religions,  and  we  can  aim  directly  at  the  main  thing ; 
pour  our  energies,  our  hearts,  our  lives,  into  the  true  work  of  lifting  up  the 
lowly,  the  oppressed ;  freeing  the  poor  girls  in  North  Street  from  their 
frightful  bondage,  rending  everywhere  the  chains  of  misery  and  sin,  and 
doing  something  to  make  the  world  better,  without  wasting  effort  on  idle 
ends.    We  aim  at  human  welfare  alone :  why  not  say  so  ? — ^.  ^.  Abbbt 

Underlying  all  religions  is  the  same  great  Spirit,  budding,  blossoming,  and 
bearing  fruit,  from  age  to  age.  The  trees  die,  of  necessity.  Our  friend  says 
that  Hindooism  is  dying,  and  Judaism  is  dying,  and  he  might  have  said 
Christianity  is  dying.  The  rot  is  in  its  heart,  and  each  succeeding  day  b 
only  leading  it  down  to  its  grave.  But  my  brother  need  not  despair  on  that 
account  The  trees  may  die ;  but  the  forest  lives,  and  the  great  soil  that 
produced  it  underlies  it  forever. 


Modem  Spiritualism  can  give  to  you  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this 
spirit,  after  what  we  call  death.  It  is  but  reasonable,  if  we  possess  a  spirit, 
with  spiritual  senses,  that  there  should  be  a  spiritual  realm  where  those 
spiritual  senses  are  to  be  exercised.  As  the  fin  of  the  unhatched  fish  tells  of 
the  water  in  which  by  and  by  it  is  to  move,  as  the  wing  of  the  unhatchjsd 
bird  tells  of  the  air  in  which  that  wing  is  to  be  by  and  by  employed,  so  the 
existence  of  this  spirit  in  man  tells  of  that  spiritual  realm  where  these 
spiritual  faculties  are  to  be  exercised.  The  existence  of  such  a  realm  has 
been  demonstrated,  I  believe  I  may  say,  to  millions.  The  skeptic,  who 
previously  had  no  kind  of  belief  in  a  future  existence,  but  was  willing  to 
examine,  has  received  evidence  satisfactory  to  him.  Impressions  have  come 
to  the  mind,  foreign  to  its  ordinary  condition ;  and  these  have  satisfied  some. 
Rap^,  those  tiny  raps,  so  sneered  at  and  so  abused,  have  come  to  others ; 
and  they  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  an  independent  mind  back  of 
them,  which  always  claimed  to  be  spiritual,  and  to  have  its  origin  in  beings 
that  were  once  independent  dwellers  on  this  planet  To  others  have  come 
the  very  spiritual  body  itself  clothed  with  a  material  frame,  so  that  hands 
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could  be  seen  and  felt ;  and,  thus  clothed,  the  existence  of  the  spirit  within 
has  been  demonstrated. 


I  have  had  my  spiritual  friends  describe  to  me  a  child  of  mine,  just  as  that 
child  would  be  with  the  change  that  years  would  make  in  that  spiritual 
realm,  —  described  by  persons  who  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  facts 
in  the  case.  And  what  has  come  to  me  has  come  to  millions  of  people, 
incalculable  numbers  ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  say,  "  I  know  that  my 
friends  live,  and  hence,  after  what  we  call  death,  1  shall  live  also."  Blessed 
assurance  this  !  When  a  man  attains  this  confidence,  then  life  lies  before 
him  in  its  glory :  the  gloom  of  the  grave  is  gone  forever.  And,  what  Jesus 
and  Christianity  could  never  do.  Spiritualism  has  done  for  innumerable  mul- 
titudes in  that  very  direction. —  William  Denton, 

I  think  we  have  disputed  long  enough.  I  think  we  might  now  relinquish 
our  theological  controversies  to  communities  more  idle  and  ignorant  than 
we.  I  am  glad  that  a  more  realistic  church  is  coming  to  be  the  tendency  of 
society,  and  that  we  are  likely  one  day  to  forget  our  obstinate  polemics  in 
the  ambition  to  excel  each  other  in  good  works.  I  have  no  wish  to  prose- 
lyte any  reluctant  mind,  nor,  I  think,  have  I  any  curiosity  or  impulse  to  in- 
trude on  those  whose  ways  of  thinking  differ  from  mine.  But  as  my  Mend, 
your  presiding  officer,  has  asked  me  to  take  at  least  some  small  part  in  this 
day's  conversation,  I  am  ready  to  give,  as  often  before,  the  first  simple 
foundations  of  my  belief, — that  the  Author  of  nature  has  not  left  himself 
without  a  witness  in  any  sane  mind ;  that  the  moral  sentiment  speaks  to 
every  man  the  law  after  which  the  universe  was  made ;  that  we  find  parity, 
identity  of  design,  through  nature,  and  benefit  to  be  the  uniform  aim ;  that 
there  is  a  force  always  at  work  to  make  the  best  better,  and  the  worst  good. 
We  have  had,  not  long  since,  presented  to  us,  by  Max  Mtiller,  a  valuable 
paragraph  from  St.  Augustine,  not  at  all  extraordinary  in  itself^  but  only  as 
coming  from  that  eminent  Father  in  the  Church,  and  at  that  age  in  which 
St  Augustine  writes:  ''That  which  is  now  called  the  Christian  religion 
existed  among  the  ancients,  and  never  did  not  exist  from  the  planting  of  the 
human  race  until  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  at  which  time  the  true  rel^on, 
which  already  subsisted,  began  to  be  called  Christianity."  I  believe  that 
not  only  Christianity  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  —  not  only  every  sentiment 
and  precept  of  Christianity  can  be  paralleled  in  other  religious  writings, — 
but  more,  that  a  man  of  religious  susceptibility,  and  one  at  the  same  time 
conversant  with  many  men,  —  say  a  much-traveled  man,  —  can  find  the  same 
idea  in  numberless  conversations.  The  religious  find  religion  wherever  they 
associate.  When  I  find  in  people  narrow  religion,  I  find  also  in  them  nar- 
row reading.  Nothing  really  is  so  self-publishing,  so  divulgatory,  as  thought. 
It  cannot  be  confined  or  hid.  It  is  easily  carried ;  it  takes  no  room :  the 
knowledge  of  Europe  looks  out  into  Persia  and  India,  and  to  the  very 
CafiBirs.    Every  proverb,  every  fine  text,  every  pregnant  jest,  travels  across 
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the  line ;  and  you  will  find  it  at  Cape  Town  or  among  the  Tartars.  We  are 
all  believers  in  natural  religion :  we  all  agree  that  the  health  and  integrity  of 
man  is  self-respect,  self-subsistency,  a  regard  to  natural  conscience.  All 
education  is  to  accustom  him  to  trust  himself^  discriminate  between  his 
higher  and  lower  thoughts,  exert  the  timid  finculties  until  they  are  robust, 
and  thus  train  him  to  self-help,  until  he  ceases  to  be  an  underling,  a  tool, 
and  becomes  a  benefactor.  I  think  wise  men  wish  their  religion  to  be  all  of 
this  kind,  teaching  the  agent  to  go  alone,  not  to  hang  on  the  world  as  a  pen- 
sioner, a  permitted  person ;  but  an  adult,  self-searching  soul,  brave  to  assist 
or  resist  a  world,  only  humble  and  docile  before  the  source  of  the  wisdom 
he  has  discovered  within  him. 

I  object,  of  course,  to  the  claim  of  miraculous  dispensation, — certainly 
not  to  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  This  claim  impairs,  to  my  mind,  the 
soundness  of  him  who  makes  it,  and  indisposes  us  to  his  communion.  This 
comes  the  wrong  way :  it  comes  from  without,  not  within.  This  positive, 
historical,  authoritative  scheme  is  not  consistent  with  our  experience  or  our 
expectations.  It  is  something  not  in  nature :  it  is  contrary  to  that  law  of 
nature  which  all  good  men  recognize;  namely,  never  to  require  a  larger 
cause  than  is  necessary  to  the  effect  George  Fox,  the  Quaker,  said,  that, 
though  he  read  of  Christ  and  God,  he  knew  them  only  by  the  like  spirit  in 
his  own  soul.  We  want  all  the  aids  to  our  moral  training.  We  cannot  spare 
the  vision  nor  the  virtue  of  the  saints ;  but  let  it  be  by  pure  sympathy,  not 
with  any  personal  or  official  claim.  If  you  are  childish,  and  exhibit  your 
taint  as  a  worker  of  wonders,  a  thaumaturgist,  I  am  repelled.  That  claim 
takes  his  teachings  out  of  logic  and  out  of  nature,  and  permits  official  and 
arbitrary  senses  to  be  grafted  on  the  teachings. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  each  sect  complain  that  they  do  not  now  hold  the  opin- 
ions they  are  charged  with.  The  earth  moves,  and  the  mind  opens.  I  am 
glad  to  believe  society  contains  a  class  of  humble  souls  who  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  religion  that  does  not  degrade  ;  who  think  it  the  highest  worship  to  ex- 
pect of  Heaven  the  most  and  best ;  who  do  not  wonder  that  there  was  a 
Christ,  but  that  there  were  not  a  thousand  ;  who  have  conceived  an  infinite 
hope  for  mankind ;  who  believe  that  the  history  of  Jesus  is  the  history  of 
every  man,  written  large.  —  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 

It  is  hoped  that  good  news  will  begin  to  arrive  soon,  at  the 
office  of  The  Radical,  from  subscribers  who  have  promised  to 
make  personal  efforts  this  fall  to  extend  the  circulation  of  The 
Radical.  A  large  number  of  sample  copies  have  been  given 
away,  from  which  little  has  as  yet  been  heard,  on  account,  it  is 
supposed,  of  hot  weather  and  vacations. 
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The  Subjection  of  Woman.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1869. 

As  we  understand  this  little  volume,  some  of  the  principal  points  insisted 
upon  are  as  follows :  i.  The  character  of  woman  has  been  molded  for  her 
by  conditions  to  which  she  has  long  been  subject  2.  The  condition  of  wo- 
man through  all  the  past  has  been  that  of  slavery.,  3.  We  cannot  tell  what 
the  capabilities  of  woman  may  be :  she  does  not  herself  know.  We  cannot 
know  what  are  the  natural  differences  between  the  sexes.  4.  We  cannot 
know  what  the  real  differences  are :  for  no  man  can  know  the  real  character 
of  more  than  one  woman,  his  wife ;  and  by  her  he  usually  judges  other 
women. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  author  does  not  assume  to  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  some  points  of  the  woman  controversy  about  which  there  has 
been  up  to  this  time  a  good  deal  of  conflicting  dogmatism.  Still,  as  Mr. 
Mill  is  a  great  logician,  he  might  be  able  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  certain 
premises  which  he  lays  down :  Woman's  character  has  been  formed  by  her 
conditions  of  life ;  these  have  been  the  conditions  of  slavery ;  therefore  the 
character  of  woman  is,  etc.  But  the  politeness  and  gallantry  of  our  great 
logician  do  not  permit  him  to  be  so  sharply  logical  as  this.  He  goes  on  to 
make  out  a  very  fair  character  for  woman,  till  —  if  conditions  mold  charac- 
ter—  one  is  almost  ready  to  cry,  "  Hands  off:  no  change  in  the  educational 
forces.  Let  well  enough  alone :  what  is  so  fair  may  only  be  marred  by  med- 
cilii^g-"  Quite  late  in  the  volume,  however,  the  author  admits  that  there 
are  some  drawbacks. 

We  understand  Mr.  Mill  to  mean  something  like  this :  Conditions  form 
character.  Woman's  conditions  have  been  very  wrong.  Man's  conditions 
have  been  the  exact  counterpart  of  woman's,  —  she  being  the  slave,  and  he  the 
master ;  and  the  conditions  of  both  equally  wrong.  Woman's  artificial  char- 
acter may  suit  the  masculine  tyrants  thus  educated  by  wrong  conditions  to 
want  amiable  slaves  for  wives :  but  said  artificial  character  is  not  of  itself 
desirable ;  is  not  such  as  it  is  best  it  should  be  ;  is  not  what  men  of  higher 
culture  and  finer  sensibilities  would  wish  it  to  be. 

We  are  not  able  to  see  the  propriety  of  making  a  distinction  between 
what  is  actual  and  what  is  natural  in  the  character  of  woman,  i^  as  our  au- 
thor maintains,  her  character  be  dependent  on  the  conditions  of  her  life. 
These  conditions  cannot  exist  independent  of  human  activity:  they  are  made 
by  human  endeavor  mainly,  and  the  character  which  results  from  the  same 
we  take  to  be  natural,  —  the  consequence  of  the  conditions  by  virtue  of  nat- 
ural law.    To  talk  of  the  natural  development  which  the  mental  constitution 
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of  a  sex  would  have  taken  if  conditions  had  not  been  so  and  so,  is  to  ignore 
the  very  fact  that  human  character  must  be  the  product  mainly  of  social 
conditions.  If  the  formations  of  woman's  character  up  to  the  present  time 
has  not  been  natural,  we  are  very  sure  it  never  will  be.  The  educational 
forces  which  go  to  the  molding  of  character  will  be  more  and  more  the  result 
of  conscious  desi^  on  the  part  of  men  and  women.  We  rejoice  heartily  in 
what  Mr.  Mill  has  done  in  this  volume  to  root  out  the  old  idea  that  the  ex- 
isting differences  in  the  bent  of  the  male  and  female  characters  are  original 
and  immutable.  They  have,  in  a  large  part,  sprung  up  under  the  influence 
of  conditions ;  and,  with  change  in  the  latter,  there  will  be  modification  of 
the  former. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  author  has  not  treated  the  subject  more  fully 
from  the  biological  point  of  view ;  but  he  is  not  a  physiologist,  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  feature  of  the  question.  He 
refers  to  it,  but  only  to  mystify ;  and  his  book  affords  no  answer  whatever 
to  the  objections  made  against  woman  suffrage  by  physiological  writers  high 
in  authority. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  volume  presents  a  general  view  of  the  subject ; 
the  second  treats  of  marriage  as  It  is  ;  the  third,  of  the  admissibility  of  wo- 
men to  occupations  hitherto  deemed  suitable  only  for  men  ;  the  fourth,  and 
last,  treats  of  the  .advantages  which  would  accrue  to  all  parties  from  the 
emancipation  of  woman. 

To  some  readers,  the  volume  must  be  "  as  interesting  as  a  novel ; "  and 
no  student  of  the  woman  question  can  afford  to  neglect  what  is  said  of  it  by 
one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  age.  j.  s.  p. 

A  Few  Days  in  Athens.     Being  the  translation  of  a  Greek  manuscript 
discovered  in  Herculaneum.    By  Frances  Wright    Republished  from 
the  original  London  edition.    Boston :  Josiah  P.  Mendum,  "  Investiga- 
tor "office.     1869. 
Whenever  we  have  met  with  one  of  the  few  copies  of  the  English  edition 
of  this  work  which  have  found  their  way  into  this  country  it  has  invariably 
been  regarded  by  its  possessor  as  a  great  treasure.    The  work  is  devoted  to 
one  of  the  very  highest  orders  of  thought,  while  picturing  the  schools  of 
Epicurus  and  Zeno,  and  mingUng  in  its  statements  enough  of  romance  to 
preserve  it  from  any  chance  of  dryness  to  every  reader.    The  book  does  for 
Epicurus  what  Mrs.  Childs's  "  Philothea  "  has  done  for  Plato  and  Pericles 
and  Aspasia,  and  is  a  step  in  a  direction  which  may  yet  be  followed  further 
with  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Natural  Religion.     It  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  to  have  their  lives  written  mainly  by  evangelical 
instead  of  heretical  historians  ;  and  the  teachings  of  Epicurus  have  suffered 
more  perversion  than  those  of  almost  any  other.     If  the  manuscript  from 
which  this  work  is  translated  be  authentic,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  it  is,  a  new  master  is  resurrected  from  the  grave  of  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance.   Our  only  criticism  upon  the  book  —  and  the  same  fault  is  the  only 
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one  we  have  to  find  with  "  The  Investigator  "  —  is  that  it  claims  not  to  bc^ 
lieve  in  religion.  This  is  a  trifling  charge  when  the  object  of  it  does  really 
believe  in  and  inculcate  religion  in  its  highest  form,  as  the  hero  of  this  work 
does.  The  following  from  an  address  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicurus  is 
certainly  good  gospel :  — 

"  Imagine  the  creature  man  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  faculties  ;  not 
shrinking  from  knowledge,  but  eager  in  its  pursuit ;  not  bending  the  knee  of 
adulation  to  visionary  beings  armed  by  fear  for  his  destruction,  but  standing 
erect  in  calm  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  face  of  nature ;  discaurding  preju- 
dice, and  admitting  truth  without  fear  of  consequences ;  acknowlec^ng  no 
judge  but  reason,  no  censor  but  that  in  his  own  breast !  Thus  considered, 
he  IS  transformed  into  ,the  god  of  his  present  idolatry,  or  rather  into  a  far 
nobler  being,  possessing  all  the  attributes  consistent  with  virtue  and  reason, 
and  none  opposed  to  either." 

Here  are  passages  that  show  how  well  the  charges  of  licentious  doctrine 
commonly  made  against  Epicurus  are  sxistained :  — 

"  Temperance,  throwing  a  bridle  on  your  desires,  shall  gradually  subdue 
and  annihilate  those  whose  present  indulgence  would  only  brins  futm-e  evil ; 
and  others,  more  necessary  and  more  innocent,  she  shall  yet  bring  down  to 
such  becoming  moderation  as  shall  prevent  all  disquiet  to  the  soul,  and 
iniurv  to  the  body.  Fortitude  shall  stren^hen  you  to  bear  those  diseases 
which  even  temperance  may  not  be  efficient  to  prevent ;  those  afflictions 
which  fate  may  level  at  you ;  those  persecutions  which  the  folly  or  malice  of 
man  may  invent  It  shall  fit  you  to  bear  all  things,  to  conauer  fear,  and  to 
meet  death.  Justice  shall  give  you  security  among  your  fellows,  and  satis- 
faction in  your  own  breasts.  Generosity  shall  endear  you  ,to  others,  and 
sweeten  your  own  nature  to  yom-selves.  Gentleness  shall  take  the  sting 
firom  the  malice  of  your  enemies,  and  make  you  extract  double  sweet  from 
the  kindness  of  firiends.  Gratitude  shall  lienten  the  burden  of  obligation, 
or  render  it  even  pleasant  to  bear.  Friendship  shall  put  the  crown  on  your 
security  and  your  joy.  With  these,  and  yet  more  virtues,  shall  Prudence 
surround  you.  -And,  thus  attended,  hold  on  your  course  in  confidence,  and 
moor  vour  barks  in  the  haven  of  repose. 

"  Tnus  says  Philosophy,  my  sons ;  and  says  she  not  wisely  ?  Tell  us,  ye 
who  have  tned  the  slippery  paths  of  licentiousness,  who  have  given  the  rein 
to  your  passions,  and  souent  pleasure  in  the  lap  of  voluptuousness,  —  tell  us, 
dia  ye  find  her  there  ?  No  I  ye  did  not,  or  ye  would  not  now  inquire  of  her 
from  Epicurus.  Come,  then :  Philosophy  hath  shown  ye  the  way.  Throw 
off  your  old  habits,  wash  impurity  from  your  hearts ;  taJce  up  the  bridle  of 
your  passions ;  govern  your  hearts,  and  be  happy." 

'*  Enjoy^  and  be  happy  /  Is  life  short  ?  It  is  an  evil.  But  render  life 
happy :  its  shortness  is  the  only  evil.  I  call  to  you,  as,  if  he  exist,  God 
must  call  to  you  from  heaven :  Enjoy ^  and  be  hapipy  I  •  Do  you  doubt  th^ 
way  ?  Epicurus  will  be  your  guide.  The  source  of  every  enjoyment  is 
witnin  yourselves.  Good  and  evil  lie  before  you.  The  good  is — all  which 
can  yield  you  pleasure.    The  evil  —  what  must  bring  you  pain." 

The  book  is  a  i2mo  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  It  is  illustrated  by  a 
head  of  Epicurus,  copied  firom  a  portrait  fi-om  the  '^  Historic  Gallery."  Also 
by  a  portrait  of  the  translatress,  Frances  Wright  j.  b.  m. 
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AMONG  THE  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  SCIENCE. 

THAT  a  period  of  human  greatness  existed  behind  the 
scene  of  written  history,  there  is  now  abundant  evidence. 
And  that  at  least  one  cycle  of  intellectual  growth,  enlightenment, 
and  decline  has  elapsed  in  prehistoric  time,  is  also  probable. 
Of  the  night  of  degradation  which  succeeded  it,  little  is  known. 
But,  through  that  night,  there  have  come,  like  troubled  dreams, 
the  legends  and  traditions  which  furnish  the  data  of  the  early 
historic  religions.  They  come,  echoed  down  through  thousands 
of  years,  borne  on  the  river  of  life,  which  flows  forth  from  the 
gloom  and  mystery  of  antiquity.  They  are  the  relics  of  an  older 
civilization,  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  science.  It  is  curious  and 
instructive  to  study  the  history  and  progress  of  these  traditions. 
It  is  the  slow  degradation  of  scientific  truths  and  philosophic 
doctrines,  till  they  have  become  superstitions,  often  of  the  most 
absurd  and  unnatural  kind.  Once  they  were  demonstrated 
trutlls,  widely  accepted  and  believed  ;  the  glory  of  their  age  and 
rnunfrv.  thft  sources  of  its  nower  and  suoremacv.     But  national 
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believe^.  We  may  trace  their  descent  through  dark  centuries  of 
ignorance,  as  they  find  their  tortuous  way  down  through  illiterate 
nations  and  tribes.  Perverted  and  warped  into  myriad  forms  of 
superstition,  they  still  live  and  descend,  deathless  as  time.  Then 
emerging  from  the  past  into  later  times,  and  passing  among  a 
more  progressive  people,  they  are  gradually  freed  from  the  mire 
of  ignorance  and  error,  through  which  they  have  passed,  and  rise 
to  take  their  original  place  in  science  and  philosophy,  —  again 
the  great  discoveries  and  ruling  ideas  of  a  later  age.  It  is  thus 
that  the  traditional  beliefs,  which  enter  into  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  the  literature  and  religion  of  the  European  and  the 
Euro-American,  have  descended  from  the  ancient  Orient,  borne 
along  by  the  Aryan  race  in  its  grand  westward  march.  Nearly 
all  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  revealed  religion  "  —  as  the  term 
would  indicate  —  has  been  thus  derived.  Its  doctrines  are  for- 
eign to  this  er^  of  mental  development.  They  descend  from  a 
previous  era  They  are  in  this  sense  revealed ;  and  hence  the 
belief  in  a  revelation.  Neither  are  these  traditional  tenets  and 
doctrines  peculiar  to  any  particular  nation  or  family  of  the  Aryan 
race :  they  seem  to  be  common  to  every  branch  of  it  Indeed, 
the  formation  of  its  various  religions  seems  to  have  been  little 
more  than  the  arrangement,  into  systems,  of  these  traditions. 
Mythology,  as  a  religion,  was  the  deification  of  older  history. 
Its  origin  and  character  were  historical.  In  Judaism,  the  scien- 
tific and  philosophic  element  blend  with  the,  historic.  Chris- 
tianity was  a  revision  of  Judaism,  with  the  realization  of  its 
redemptive  Promise,  and  the  peculiar  element  derived  from  the 
character  of  its  .Founder.  Mohammedanism  was  an  ambitious 
and  successful  imitation  of  Christianity.  All  these  systems  were 
formulated  upon,  or  wholly  made  up  of,  the  traditions  and  legends, 
which  had  their  origin  in  an  earlier  age,  and  had  already  been,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  embodied  in  Brahmanism  and  BuddRism, 
as  also  in  the  Grecian  philosophy.  It  is  sometimes  remarked  of 
modem  science,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  religion.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly correct ;  since  the  science  of  this  age  is  the  elimination 
of  the  traditional  doctrines  and  truths  of  ancient  science,  from 
the  superstitious  element  that  surrounds  them  in  religion.  It  is 
the  science  of  the  past  again  repeating  itself     This  explains  the 
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singular  coincidence  and  verification  which  these  old  traditions 
find  in  the  successive  discoveries  and  developments  of  science. 
It  is  the  identification  and  proof  of  their  scientific  origin.  Mod- 
em science  is  reformed  religion. 

The  demonstration  of  the  correlation  of  hie  natural  forces  has 
been  justly  regarded  the  grandest  scientific  triumph  of  the  age. 
But,  original  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  is  but  a  reproduction  of  a  truth 
well  known  in  the  far  past.  That  many  of  the  doctrines  and 
traditions  which  enter  into  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  have  been  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  this  great  truth, 
S£ems  evident.  *  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
cSuld  hardly  have  been  gained  from  any  other  source.  This 
tradition,  which  has  been  regarded  among  the  Western  nations 
as  an  unnatural  superstition,  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
older  religions  of  India  and  Eg5rpt. '  The  priests  of  those  religions 
taught  that  the  soul,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  passes  into  other 
bodies.  Nor  is  its  range  confined  to  the  race  of  man.  It  may 
ascend  through  human  bodies  towards  a  more  perfect*  state,  or  it 
may  descend  through  the  animal  genera,  and  even  pass  into  the 
vegetal  kingdom  and  inorganic  matter.  From  Egypt  it  passed 
among  the  Greeks,  where  it  became  a  leading  feature  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy.  Much  of  theory  and  speculation  was 
now  combined  with  it ;  the  Pythagoreans  holding  that  there 
must  be  a  degree  of  harmony  between  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  the  form  of  the  body  it  assumes.  They  also  held  that  the 
power  of  choice  between  the  various  animal  bodies  was  possessed 
by  the  soul.  In  the  "  Phaecjo,"  Plato  adopts  and  treats  the  doctrine, 
maintaining  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  before  its  appearance 
in  man,  and  affirming  that  it  retains  dim  reminiscences  of  such 
a  state.  Subsequently,  the  doctrine  appears  in  the  speculations 
of  the  Neo-Platonists.  It  is  also  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  cabala.  According  to  this  form  of  the  doctrine,  God 
created  a  distinct  number  of  Jewish  souls,  which,  though  some- 
times transferred,  for  penance,  to  the  forms  of  animals,  are  ever 
re-appearing  among  men,  and  constitute  the  Jewish  race.  And, 
on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  these  will  dwell  together  in 
the  Holy  Land.  A  trace  of  this  tradition  is  found  in  the  sealing 
of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  from  the  Israelitish 
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tribes,  as  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  revelator.  .Among  the  early 
teachers  of  the  Christian  religion,  Origen  gave  it  a  full  develop- 
ment, modifying  it  to  accord  with  the  other  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Still  later  it  appears  in  the  Gnostics  and  Manicheans, 
and  among  some  other  adventitious  sects.  It  was  also  taught  by 
the  Druids,  whose  doctrines  are  clearly  of  Eastern  origin.  As  a 
belief,  it  still  exists  among  the  Druses,  and  a  few  other  tribes  of  • 
Western  Asia  and  Africa  In  modern  tiwes,  Fourier  attempted 
to  revive  it,  associating  it  with  various'  astronomical  theories, 
some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  held  by  Kepler.  The  original 
idea  of  this  tradition  seems  to  have  been,  the  ability  of  the  soul, 
or  its  essence,  to  permeate  all  matter  and  material  forms. 

What  does  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces  teach  ? 
Those  who  have  accepted  the  inevitable  conclusion,  which  the 
logic  of  this  great  discovery,  compels,  have  already  concurred 
with  the  doctrine  which  the  priests  of  the  religions  of  ancient 
India  and  Egypt  taught,  in  the  symboMc  language  of  the  Orient. 
The  life  of  the  globe  is  a  correlate  of  the  light  and  heat  which 
descend  from  the  sun,  and  come  up  from  the  interior  fires.  It 
can  now  be  clearly  proved,  that  both  the  vital  and  mental  forces 
or  powers  are^  the  equivalents  of  heat.  During  organic  life, 
these  forces  are  individualized  in  the  body.  Death,  beiitg  the 
cessation  of  life,  transmits  these  forces,  or  their  correlates,  into 
other  bodies  or  substances.  This  was  the  doctrine  taught  by 
the  Oriental  priests.  This  was  the  transmigration  of  the  souL 
Nor  should  the  numerical  data,  with  which  the  Eastern  philoso- 
phers surrounded  this  doctrine,  be  wholly  slighted.  In  it  there 
may  be  safely  predicted  a  residuum  of  truth.  The  correlation  of 
forces  distinctly  proves  the  persistence  of  force,  —  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul's  essence.  Scientific  proof  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  as  an  individual,  is  still  wanting.  But  it  is  an 
item  of  no  mean  consequence,  that  these  old  philosophers  taught 
it,  and  had  perhaps  wrought  out  its  demonstration.  Herodo- 
tus relates  that  the  Egyptian  priests  held  that  the  soul,  be- 
fore entering  the  human  body,  had  been  clothed,  successively, 
with  the  forms  of  ^1  the  animal  genera  that  dwell  on  the  earth, 
through  which  it  slowly  wrought  its  way  up  to  the  human  body. 
Were  these  Darwinian  priests  i  Or  have  the  scientific  naturalists 
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of  this  century  stumbled  upon  a  ruin  of  ancient  zoology,  which 
had  determined  the  course  of  terrestrial  life  before  the  Indo- 
European  had  yet  entered  Europe  ?  The  later  zoolatry  of  Egypt 
was  the  deformed  issue  of  earlier  science  among  that  declining 
people. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  describe  the 
creation,  contain  a  brief  statement  of  the  geological  traditions 
among  the  Egyptians.  Moses  was  born  and  educated  in  Egypt. 
Egyptian  literature  and  philosophy  were  the  sources  of  his  in- 
formation. Highly  allegorical  as  these  chapters  are,  they  yet 
contain  all  that  modern  geology  could  pretend  to  teach  in  so 
brief  an  account.  But  the  sources  of  this  knowledge  were,  even 
then,  traditions,  which  date  their  origin  from  that  cloud-land 
into  which  no  records  penetrate.  To  say  that  these  traditions 
are  native  or  spontaneous  in  the  mind,  is  merely  to  say  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  their  origin.  Such  knowledge  is  never  sponta- 
neous, in  the  true  sense.  It  is  either  a  revelation,  or  the  result 
of  experience  and  research.  It  is  either  a  miracle,  or  the  fruit  of 
patient  investigation.  And  a  supernatural  origin  cannot  be 
preferred  where  a  natural  one  is  possible  and  probable. 

In  the  degrradation  of  the  serpent,  incident  to  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  recorded  in  Genesis,  there  is  a  trace  of  olden 
anatomy.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  skele- 
ton of  a  snake,  will  find  the  legs  rudimentary,  or  undeveloped. 
In  the  transformation  of  species,  the  legs  of  this  reptile  have 
fallen  into  disuse.  Its  prototype  would  seem  to  have  had  feet  or 
fins :  hence  the  blighted  feet  of  the  serpent,  which  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  curse.  Moses,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  sciences  of 
Egypt,  was  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  nearly  everybody  hated  a  snake,  was  enabled  to 
make  the  theory  thus  formed  advantageous  in  the  Hebrew  law. 
It  is  also  possible  that  this  tradition  was  of  still  earlier  origin, 
and  may  have  been  simply  copied  by  Moses  from  the  popular 
belief  of  the  Egyptians  of  his, age. 

In  the  Scriptural  allegories  which  typify  1  future  judgment, 
and  in  the  metaphor  of  a  final  jud:i^ment-day,  when  the  books 
shall  be  opened,  and  all  the  living  and  all  the  dead  be  judged 
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from  them,  we  fall  upon  another  trace  of  the  lost  science  of  the 
ancients,  which  recent  investigations  identify  and  explain.  Until 
the  present  century,  this  Scriptural  announcement  was  necessa- 
rily regarded  by  believers  as  literal  and  prophetic.  Its  accept- 
ance has  been  a  gratuitous  act  of  faith.  By  skeptics  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  fable.  But  it  is  now  seen  to  have  been  the  figura- 
tive narration  of  a  purely  scientific  truth.  Recent  psychometric 
studies  indicate  that  matter  itself  is  a  witness  and  a  recorder ; 
that  the  earth,  the  universe,  is  indeed  a  book  of  record,  where 
every  act  and^  every  thought  is  indelibly  photographed  and 
inscribed.  And  it  is  no  poetic  license  to  say  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  the  deeds  and  intents  of  all  men  shall  stand  open 
to  inspection  ;  when  no  cunning  will  be  able  to  conceal  a  misde- 
meanor from  the  eye  of  justice ;  when  the  very  commission  of  a 
crime  will  be  its  poblication  ;  and,  between  the  evil  and  the  good, 
a  distinct  and  impassable  line  will  be  drawn  in  the  opinion  and 
judgment  of  all  men.  When,  in  the  light  of  such  investigation, 
we  review  ancient  literature,  and  mark  the  prominence  and  fre- 
quency with  which  this  idea  of  future  amenability  stands  out  in 
olden  thought,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  natural  prop- 
erties of  matter  have  been  understood  in  the  past  The  influence 
and  traces  of  such  knowledge  seem  impressed  upon  many  of  the 
Incient  writings,  and,  in  the  form  of  tradition  probably,  furnished 
the  idea  of  the  gospel  allegory  and  the  apocalyptic  vision.  In 
that  mass  of  legendary  rubbish,  old  as  history  itself,  where  the 
superstitions  concerning  spectres,  ghosts,  angels,  and  spirits, 
seem  to  be  inextricably  confused,  there  also  linger  the  sparks  of 
traditional  truth.  Science  has  hitherto  held  these  superstitions 
as  truthless  and  spurious.  But  it  would  now  seem  to  have 
become  a  trifle  superstitious  itself,  since  it  begins  to  recognize 
in  these  old  legends  the  articulations  of  truths  which  it  had 
previously  overlooked.     It  is  towards  the  ethereal  properties  and 
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"  All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 
Are  haunted  houses.    Through  the  open  doors 
The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide, 
With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors." 

To  deny,  unconditionally,  the  existence  of  phantoms  and  shades, 
is  no  longer  wisdom.  AH  these  "  olden  mysteries  "  of  the  past, 
which  have  been  the  sources  of  so  many  delusions,  have  their 
existence  within  a  sphere  of  natural  phenomena,  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  subjects  of  investigation.  Pi^obably  the 
most  correct  theory  concerning  the  mind  is  that  which  regards 
the  brain  as  a  portion  of  organic  matter  capable  of  receiving  and 
retaining  in  its  substance  —  or  plastic  motions  —  the  impres- 
sions, or  influences,  which  radiate  from  outward  objects.  These 
influences,  as  they  come  in  through  the  senses,  are  caught  and 
held  in  the  brain  ;  while  consciousness  is  the  brain's  perception 
of  itself  But  is  consciousness  a  necessary  condition  of  such 
receptivity  ?  And  may  not  all  substances  possess  the  power, 
not  only  of  giving  ofi*  these  influences,  but  also  a  similar  power 
of  receiving  and  retaining  them  ?  What  is  matter  ?  How  and 
of  what  is  it  composed  ?  Its  indestructibility  and  the  persistence 
of  the  forces  that  permeate  it  are  established  truths  ;  but  its  true 
nature  remains,  and  perhaps  will  always  remain,  a  mystery. 
The.  Idealism  of  Berkeley  seems  likely  to  partially  revive  again. 
Actual  matter  there  may  be  none.  Its  phase  may  be  but  the 
phenomena  of  force ;  the  solid  rocks  but  the  equilibrium  of 
counter  forces,  susceptible  to  the  slightest  influence  from  sur- 
rounding matter.  Peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  render 
it  capable  of  visibly  reflecting  the  images  of  objects.  Of  this, 
there  has  long  been  ample  evidence  in  the  various  species  of 
mirage,  the  fata-morgana,  and  the  nautical  phenomena  of  loom- 
ing. Photography  contributes  the  fact,  that  a  plate  of  glass, 
perfectly  clean  and  dry,  will  receive  and  retain  in  itself  the  image 
of  an  object  previously  projected  upon  it.  This  is  the  kernel  of 
the  recent  "  spirit  photographs."     Alluding  to  the  fortnation  of 
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modified  by  various  passions,  and  thus  fill  nature  with  daguerreo- 
type impressions  of  all  our  actions.  It  may  be,  too,  that  there  are 
tests,  by  which  nature,  more  skillfully  than  any  human  photog- 
raphist, can  bring  out  and  fix  these  portraits,  so  that  acuter 
senses  than  ours  shall  see  them,  as  on  a  great  canvas,  spread 
over  the  material  universe.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  never  fade 
from  that  canvas,  but  become  specimens  in  the  great  picture- 
gallery  of  eternity." 

That  these  images  do  sometimes  become  visible,  either  from 
subtile  changes  in  the  substances  themselves,  or  from  some  un- 
usual sha.rpening  of  the  beholder's  perception,  is  a  fact  proved 
by  frequently  recurring  testimony.  Clairvoyance  is  clearly  the 
perception  of  such  imagery.  Much  of  the  phenomena  of  Spirit- 
ism, or  Spiritualism,  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  And  here,  too, 
is  the  true  explanation  of  apparitions,  spectres,  and  all  those 
appearances  which  have  been  considered  supernatural  in  the 
past.  Thus  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  like  neglected  paint- 
ings, defaced  and  mildewed,  are  reproduced  and  restored,  to 
occupy  their  true  and  original  position  in  the  science  of  a  later 
age. 

Astrology,  abandoned  as  a  contemptible  superstition  at  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages,  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the 
degradation  of  a  science.  For  more  than  two  centuries  it,  has 
been  regarded  as  another  name  for  imposture.  But  a  modern 
astrology  begins  to  be  derived  from  the  advanced  astronomy  of 
the  present  century,  unconsciously  conforming  with  what  has 
been  long  thought  but  a  crazed  philosopher's  dream.  That  the 
planets  and  stars  exercise  an  influence  over  terrestrial  life,  is  now 
quite  evident.  Wild  as  were  the  theories  of  the  astrologers, 
they  could  hardly  have  surpassed  the  truth.  It  is  probable  that 
astrology  was  once  a  well-derived  science,  which,  after  sinking 
into  insignificance,  is  at  length  to  be  reproduced  in  a  later  and 
more  enlightened  time. 

Alchenty,  which  preserved  and  transmitted  the  germ  of  chem- 
istry, revived  with  delusive  furor  in  mediaeval  times,  with  the 
nascent  thirst  for  gold.  That  some  time,  in  the  remote  past,  the 
transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  has  really  been  effected,  there 
can  be  but  Uttle  doubt.     The  permanence  of  the  tradition,  and 
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the  tenacity  with  which  the  idea  has  been  cherished,  is  a  strong 
proof  of  it.  But  the  data,  which  constituted  it  a  science  in  older 
time,  had  been  hopelessly  lost.  Only  the  tradition,  the  mere 
report  of  its  former  existence,  had  come  down  to  the  desperate 
experimenters  of  the  middle  ages.  With  them  it  was  a  search 
in  the  dark.  The  panacea  and  the  catholicon  remained  undis- 
covered. De  Soto  never  found  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  The 
art  of  making  gold  was  irreparably  lost ;  and  the  alchemist  died 
despairing.  Chemistry  is  but  a  longer  and  more  thorough  exper- 
iment to  discover  what  mediaeval  alchemy  essayed.  The  chemist 
goes  on  to  work  out  by  rigid  elementary  analysis  what  the 
alchemist  tried  to  hit  upon  by  guess-work.  The  tradition  of 
alchemy  may  yet  be  approved  in  the  reproduction  of  the  science 
that  gave  it  birth. 


IN    REPLY. 

TO  the  mother  of  the  world, 
Not  for  help  or  light  or  grace, 
Basely  I  for  comfort  came : 
And  I  brought  my  foolish  fears, 
Weary  hopes  with  white  wings  furled ; 
Brought  my  stumbling  feet  so  lame, 
Every  longing  unattained ; 
Brought  my  loneliness  with  tears. 
All  my  love  with  self-love  stained,  — 
Told  them  to  her  grave,  mild  face. 

And  the  mother  of  the  world 
Spake,  and  answered  unto  me, 
la  the  brook  that  past  me  purled ; 
In  the  bluebird's  heavenly  hue. 
When  beyond  his  downward  swerve 
Up  he  glanced,  a  sweep  of  blue ; 
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In  the  sunshine's  sudden  spray, 
Drifted  in  beneath  the  tree 
Where  I  sheltered,  lest  its  flood 
There  outside  should  drown  my  blood ; 
In  the  cloud-pearl's  melting  curve ; 
In  the  little  odorous  thrill 
Trembling  from  each  blossom-bell ; 
In  the  silence  of  the  sky, 
And  the  thoughts  that  from  it  fell, 
Floating  as  a  snowflake  may  j 
Thoughts  like  far-off  music's  waves> 
When  its  words  have  sunk  away, 
But  its  faint  and  fartherest  swell 
The  delicious  distance  saves, 
Just  to  touch  one's  heart  and  die. 
So  the  mother  answered  me : — 

"  Child !  it  is  not  thine  to  see 
Why  at  all  thy  life  should  be ; 
Wherefore  thou  must  thus  abide, 
Weak,  repulsed,  unsatisfied. 
Thou  hast  not  to  prove  thy  right 
To  the  earth-room  and  the  light 
Thou  hast  not  to  justify 
Thought  of  mine  to  human  eye. 
I  have  borne  thee :  trust  to  me  I 
Strength  and  help  are  in  thy  deed ; 
Comfort  thou  shalt  scorn  to  need. 
Careless  what  shall  come  to  thee, 
Look  but  what  thy  work  shall  be. 
I  have  borne  thee :  trust  to  me  I " 
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HAVE  you  ever  sat  by,  a  silent  listener,  while  two  eager 
disputants,  with  the  distance  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
creed  between  them,  labored  to  find  some  point  where  they 
might  approach  each  other  sufficiently  near  for  argument,  —  meet 
for  a  moment,  if  only  to  differ  ?  Like  two  parallel  lines  indefi- 
nitely produced,  but  never  meeting ;  like  the  bit  of  paper  fastened 
to  a  wheel,  again  and  again  reaching  the  same  point  only  to  be  . 
again  whirled  away  from  it,  —  the  debate  spins  on  in  a  cease- 
lessly revolving  circle  of  talk,  leaving  the  disputants  at  the  end 
precisely  where  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

As  you  listened,  smiling,  to  the  unavailing  controversy,  have 
you  never  asked  yourself  what  this  impenetrable  something  may 
be  which  acts  as  such  an  invincible  obstacle  to  meeting  ?  A 
question  easily  answered,  it  might  seem  ;  a  distance  sufficiently 
explained,  at  first  sight,  by  the  different  nature  of  the  views 
themselves.  On  the  one  hand.  Trinity ;  on  the  other,  Unity : 
here,  a  divine  Christ ;  there,  a  human  Jesus :  on  this  side,  be- 
lief in  an  infallibly  inspired  Bible,  in  a  church  established  through 
all  ages,  in  a  heaven  to  which  faith  in  a  creed  is  a  passport,  in 
an  eternal  punishment  for  the  condemned,  in  a  human  depravity 
only  to  be  washed  away  by  the  blood  of  a  Saviour,  —  in  short, 
in  a  religion  bounded  by  the  lids  of  a  prayer-book,  and  a  creed, 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  which  is  the  vital  question  ;  op- 
posed to  these,  a  belief  in  the  inspiration  which  shines  through 
every  soul-felt  utterance,  in  a  church  which  receives  within  its 
wide  portals  every  earnest  aspirant,  in  a  heaven  which  shall  be- 
gin on  earth  so  soon  as  we  shall  severally  strive  for  its  beginning, 
in  a  divine  nature  inherited  by  us  all,  whose  reconciliation  with 
our  daily  lives  is  the  true  atonement,  —  in  a  word,  in  a  religion 
embodied  in  life,  where  individual  character  is  the  primary  arti- 
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all,  these  are  but  the  surface  separations :  there  is  something 
which  underlies  the  whole  structure,  and  which  sums  up,  in  a 
word,  the  essential  difference.  Listen  to  their  talk  :  they  will 
answer  each  other's  questions  candidly,  will  not  even  refuse 
to  see  the  logical  conclusion  of  two  premises :  — 

"  You  believe  that  God  speaks  to  the  soul  through  nature  ;  that 
we  feel  his  presence  around  us  in  every  tree  and  flower,  every 
beauty  of  the  fields  and  woods  in  which  we  trace  his  finger  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Good ;  and  /  believe  that  he  speaks  to  the  soul  through  the 
Bible,  the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  —  every  rite  which  our  own 
aspirations  would  make  an  organ  for  our  reverence.  You  admit 
my  premises  ;  I,  yours  :  are  we  not  agreed  then  in  this  conclu- 
sion, —  that  the  seeing  and  feeling  God  is  the  .main  thing ; 
the  means,  a  matter  of  individual  choice  or  constitutional 
necessity  ? " 

"  No :  it  is  indispensable  that  every  one  should  accept  this 
creed,  and  be  received  into  the  Church ;  otherwise  he  cannot  be 
sure  that  God  speaks  to  him  directly." 

"  Yet  you  admitted  that  he  did  speak  to  the  soul  through 
nature,"  etc.,  and  so,  da  capo.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  some 
subtle  and  irreconcilable  element  here,  lying  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  rendering  even  the  admission  of  a  proposition  null  and 
void.  It  is  this  (and,  little  rift  of  separation  as  it  seems  at  the 
first  glance,  it  widens  out  at  once,  as  we  ponder  it,  into  the  im- 
passable gulf  it  has  proved) :  on  the  one  hand,  the  main  idea  is 
division  ;  on  the  other,  unity.  At  one —  that  is  the  summing-up 
of  the  whole  matter.  Here  is  the  idea,  whose  wider  and  wider 
adoption  among  us  —  for  we  have  yet  to  grow  up  to  it  — 
shall  brighten  and  ennoble  life,  and  make  religion  a  reality. 

I  wish  to  speak  more  plainly  and  fully ;  and,  to  do  this,  I  must 
go  back  again  to  the  external  differences  of  belief. 

I.  The  Idea  of  God.  To  the  Trinitarian,  this  idea  presents 
itself  at  once  as  that  of  a  Supreme  Godhead,  a  Triune  Person, 
sitting  as  Ruler  and  Judge,  in  a  kingdom  whose  approach* from  the 
world  lies  through  the  straight  gate  and  narrow  way  of  Church, 
Creed,  and  Catechism.  Far  off,  remote,  this  Deity  seems  only 
connected  with  this  world  of  ours  by  a  long  line  of  interceptions. 
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Through  a  network  of  apostolic  succession  you  may  receive  his 
Holy  Spirit  handed  down  to  you.  Will  you  feel  this  divine  in- 
fluence for  yourself?  It  shall  come  to  you  in  the  form  of  a 
sacrament,  transmitted  through  the  hands  of  a  priest,  and  con- 
firmed to  you  by  the  sanction  of  an  infallible  Church.  Would 
you  approach  this  Deity  more  nearly  still  ?  You  may  even  do 
that ;  for  has  not  the  blood  of  the  Mediator  been  shed  precisely 
that  his  vengeance  towards  us  might  be  stayed  ?  At  one  with 
us  ?  How  far  from  it !  The  idea  here  present  is  that  of  a  re- 
conciliation needful  before  this  gulf  between  the  Father  and  his 
children  can  be  bridged  over.  We  are  separated  from  him  by 
our  very  nature,  —  heirs  of  an  inheritance  of  depravity,  what 
have  we  to  do  with  Divine  Perfection  t  What  hope  would  there 
be  for  us,  unless  we  could  cast  ourselves  on  the  merits  of  that 
Saviour,  that  Church,  that  foreordained  Sacrament,  that  lineal 
descent  of  Apostles  } 

How  far  removed  from  this  is  the  idea  of  God  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Radical }  (I  wish  to  use  that  much- 
abused  word  in  in  its  true  sense.)  The  idea  of  God,  —  what  is  it } 
Something  so  near  to  us  and  our  concerns,  that  we  cannot  sep- 
arate it  from  ourselves.  Is  he  within  or  without ;  in  our  own 
hearts,  or  in  the  world  around  us  ?  We  do  not  know :  we  feel 
him  everywhere.  Each  bit  of  beauty  that  meets  our  eyes  calls 
him  before  us.  The  work  of  his  hands  t  Say  rather  the  out- 
breathings  of  his  presence !  Look  into  our  own  hearts.  Do 
we  find  a  struggling  aspiration  stretching  out  into  space,  groping 
blindly  in  the  dark,  if  haply  we  may  find  him  }  Do  we  not  find, 
rather,  his  very  essence  }  Our  own  souls  —  what  are  they  but 
his  actual  presence,  the  God  within  }  "In  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being."  Created  in  his  image  t  Ay : 
breathed  through  with  his  breath,  sharers  of  his  nature,  —  at  one 
with  him  ! 

We  wish  to  give  tangible  force  to  this*idea  of  God  ;  but  it 
presents  itself  in  many  forms.     Sometimes  we  think  of  him  as 
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holds  us  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  It  does  not  matter.  Let 
the  idea  come  in  what  form  it  will,  if  its  nature  but  be  the  same  ; 
if  we  but  feel  its  influence,  and,  feeling  it,  let  it  so  breathe 
through  our  hearts  and  lives,  that  they  may  be  wholly  at  one 
with  the  longing,  yearning  aspiration  after  the  high  and  holy, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  very  essence  of  God ! 

II.  The  Nature  of  Jesus.  The  second  Person  in  the  Trinity, 
the  God  made  flesh,  the  Mediator  and  Intercessor  who  came  to 
plead  for  us,  the  Saviour  who  took  our  sins  on  his  shoulders,  the 
Lamb  whose  blood  must  wash  away  our  guilt.  So  says  the 
Trinitarian.  At  one  with  us  ?  Of  our  nature  i  Only  for  a  brief 
season,  when  he  wore  this  garb  of  flesh.  How  far  removed  from 
our  poor,  struggling,  fallen  natures  was  that  divine  element, 
blending  with  the  human  guise  which  he  condescended  for  our 
sakes  to  assume  !  The  Son  of  God,  —  can  we,  poor,  weak,  origi- 
nal sinners  dare  to  say  that  we  are  at  one  with  him  ?  Does 
not  his  very  nature,  unique,  a  solitary  instance,  separate  him 
from  us  ?  Do  not  his  deeds,  miraculous,  out  of  the  course  of 
nature,  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us  ?  His  ex- 
periences cannot  touch  us  in  our  daily  walks :  they  came  to  him 
alone.  What  had  he  in  common  with  the  temptations  that  daily 
beset  us,  —  our  sore  needs,  our  many  imperfections  ?  These 
stains  and  corruptions  fell  off"  from  him  :  his  perfect  nature  was 
a  shield  against  these  sins  and  sorrows  of  ours ;  he  walked,  un- 
scathed, through  the  fiery  trials  awaiting  us.  Yes,  he  was  an 
ofify  one ;  and,  separated  of  necessity  from  us  by  this  impassable 
gulf,  we  must  look  to  him  as  our  sole  means  of  salvation. 
Through  his  mercy  we  may  obtain  mercy :  his  sacrifice  shall  be, 
for  us,  the  saving  medium. 

What  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  —  the  Jesus  of  the  Hu- 
manitarian }  We  look  back  to  those  old  times,  and  read  the  story 
of  a  suffering,  sorrowing,  human  soul ;  one  on  whom  the  burden 
of  life  pressed  heavily  ;  to  whom  grief  was  a  familiar  thought.  Do 
not  his  words,  bearing  witness  to  a  sorrow  which  might  be  our 
own,  express  our  feelings  as  nearly  as  if  they  were  uttered  by 
our  own  lips  to-day  ?  We  read  the  story  of  his  temptation  ;  and, 
realizing  that  he  was  one  with  us,  of  like  nature  with  ourselves, 
gain  fresh  strength  from  his  victory.     Miracles }     We  read  the 
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record,  and,  remembering  the  wonder  of  each  new  day,  of  each 
fresh  waking,  of  each  successive  season,  smile  to  ourselves  as  we 
recognize  the  natural  law  which  governs  all  things  well,  holds 
everything  within  its  environing  arms,  and  lose  sight  of  this 
record  of  marvelous  works  in  recollection  of  the  universal  mira- 
cle of  everyday  life.  Sons  of  God  we  all  are.  Shall  not  a 
bright  example  speak  to  us  as  plainly,  —  more  plainly  even,  be- 
cause it  shows  us  our  own  possibilities  ?  At  one  ?  Yes,  in  every 
noble  life  we  shall  recognize  the  same  spark  of  truth  and  purity 
which  animated  Jesus,  a  brotherhood  of  souls  which  shall  need 
no  reconciliation,  no  mediation ;  for  they  were  of  one  and  the 
same  spirit. 

III.  The  Future  Life.  A  subject  on  which  all  sects  and  denom- 
inations meet  as  on  one  common  ground  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt.  Every  one  must  form,  more  or  less,  his  own  ideal  of  im- 
mortality, irrespective  of  the  boundary  lines  of  his  creed ;  and 
every  individual  does  this,  I  think,  whatever  may  be  the  injunc- 
tions laid  down  by  his  Church.  Has  the  rigid  Calvinist  or  the 
stanch  Churchman  lost  a  friend  ?  and  does  his  mind  still  dwell  on 
the  probabilities  of  salvation,  on  the  harassing  uncertainity  be- 
tween the  chances  of  eternal  punishment  and  everlasting  re- 
ward }  Rather,  I  think,  does  the  bereaved  heart  assert  itself, 
and,  throwing  wide  open  the  portals  of  love  and  trust,  yielding 
to  the  imperishable  hope  which  will  still  cling  to  every  soul,  de- 
spite all  outward  tutoring,  insensibly  feel  that  all  must  be  well 
with  the  one  who  has  gone  before.  No  one  who  has  felt  the 
touch  of  death,  and  had  that  sorrow  of  separation  lay  its  hand 
heavily  on  his  heart-strings,  can  think  otherwise.  Therefore 
every  one,  who  has  felt  this  pang  of  parting,  unites,  perforce,  in 
a  brotherhood  of  sympathy,  fettered  by  no  chains  of  belief.  For 
those  to  whom  the  lesson  has  yet  to  come,  those  to  whom  the 
future  life  is  still  only  a  name,  there  is  distance  as  wide  as  be- 
tween the  other  points  of  dogma.  Again,  the  Trinitarian  brings 
in  his  element  of  diversity.  That  kingdom,  not  made  with  hands, 
is  unconnected  with  this  earthly  life.  We  are  to  look  forward  to 
it,  in  our  daily  pains  and  privations,  as  a  goal  where  we  may  rest 
and  be  at  peace,  —  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  Truly, 
"  our  light  affictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  shall  work  out 
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for  us  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory : "  does  our  creed 
but  justify  our  claim  to  it ! 

Such  are  the  diversities  of  individual  belief  on  this  point,  that 
it  is  hard  to  trace  the  division-line  as  distinctly  as  in  the  others  ; 
yet  it  is  there  still.  It  is  consistent  with  our  belief  (and  more 
and  more  of  us,  it  seems,  are  growing  to  the  conviction  for  our- 
selves) that  we  should  think  of  heaven,  not  as  a  reward  for  a  race 
that  is  run ;  not  as  a  compensation  for  what  we  may  suffer  here  ; 
not  as  a  paradise  where  all  our  weak,  erring  natures  shall  be  im- 
mortalized, made  over  for  us  ;  not  as  a  refuge  to  which  we  may 
look  when  heart-sick  with  earthly  trouble.  I  believe  that  we 
must  learn  to  realize  that  heaven  begins  on  earth  ;  that  the  king- 
dom will  come,  insensibly,  for  us  and  within  us,  do  we  but  con- 
cern ourselves  with  ennobling  to-day,  not  look,  with  longing 
eyes,  to  eternity.  At  oncy  again,  when  heart,  temper,  life,  and 
character  shall  be  that  the  kingdom  is  already  come.  We  are 
beginning  the  new  life,  to  which  the  grave  does  not  necessarily 
serve  as  the  transition.  Heaven,  when  we  reach  it,  may  be  but 
wider  opportunity. 

IV.  In  none  of  the  points  I  have  mentioned  is  this  difference 
of  idea  more  apparent  than  in  the  two  views  of  religion  itsel£ 
The  few  words  of  the  argument  which  I  quoted  amply  show 
this.  God  speaks  to  the  soul  through  nature :  the  Churchman 
admits  there  is  a  natural  religion.  But  what  of  that  ?  It  is 
not  the  religion  revealed  by  Church  and  Scripture.  The  soul 
has  religious  instincts,  he  allows  ;  but  what  of  that }  Untrained 
against  the  trellis  of  Church  dogma,  they  are  but  poor,  straggling 
creepers.  Unless  this  erring  soul  shall  come  within  the  walls  of 
the  Church,  his  devotion  is  in  vain.  Unless  his  aspirations  find 
utterance  in  the  words  of  the  Litany,  the  Creed,  the  General 
Confession,  the  Prayers  of  the  Ser\dce  Book,  they  are  but  words 
given  to  the  winds. 

There  is  an  instinct  even  among  those  to  whom  the  Bible  is  a 
sealed  book ;  a  common  yearning  towards  the  highest.  Is  not 
that  religion  t  There  is  a  thrill  of  tenderness  and  trust  and 
hope  which  makes  the  heart  tremble  and  turn  with  longing  to 
the  Father  when  the  eyes  look  upon  the  beauty  of  his  universe. 
Is  not  that  religion  ?     It  may  be,  the  Churchman  grants ;  but 
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what  of  that  ?  It  is  not  the  orthodox,  approved  form  of  religion  : 
there  is  but  one  expression  for  that,  one  pattern  to  which  all 
these  straggling  aspirations  must  be  clipped.  No,  no  :  religion 
is  a  thing  by  itself,  distinct,  well  defined.  We  go  within  the 
walls  of  a  church,  leave  all  our  concerns,  the  interests  of  our 
hearts,  outside,  —  as  the  Orientals  put  off  their  shoes  at  the  en- 
trance of  some  holy  placjp.  We  come  here  to  confess  that  we  are 
miserable  sinners :  when  we  go  outside  the  door>  it  will  be  to  re- 
cant, or  repeat  th>  confession,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  may 
be  an  element  of  the  religious  in  everything  that  elevates  the 
mind  or  strengthens  the  soul.  But  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  this  rehgion.  This  is  a  separate 
thing,  having  its  own  times,  places,  rites,  concerns,  interests, 
unconnected  with  our  individual  experiences,  unmet  in  our 
everyday  walks.  What  is  the  other  side  of  this  statement  ? 
There  is  a  conviction,  spreading  more  and  more,  in  a  wider  and 
still  wider  circle,  that  religion  is  the  most  everyday,  the  most 
universal,  thing  there  is  ;  that  no  constraining  fetters  of  book, 
time,  nor  place  can  restrain  it  in  a  separate  province  by  itself; 
that  it  will  force  its  way  into  our  everyday  haunts,  and  speak 
forth  in  every  word  or  deed  which  we  seek  to  make  the  organ 
of  a  noble  sentiment.  Each  age  has  its  inspiration,  each  nation 
its  Messiah,  each  race  its  religion.  At  one  with  us .?  It  is  so 
closely  assimilated  with  us,  that  our  daily  lives  might  almost  be 
said  to  speak  forth  our  belief,  and  our  characters  to  bear  living 
testimony  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  our  faith.  At  one. 
This  religious  sentiment,  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been 
the  seed  of  dissension  among  us,  sowing  separation  between 
races,  dividing  houses  against  themselves,  is  the  very  thing 
which  shall  yet  unite  us.  The  union  shall  be  accomplished 
when  we  shall  have  learned  the  true  toleration,  not  of  word,  but 
of  deed,  which  shall  honestly  and  fairly  recognize  the  kernel  of 
truth  through  the  outside  shell  of  form  and  tradition,  and  act 
out  the  conviction  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  in  every  earnest 
heart ! 

Has  the  time  come,  then  .?     No,  the  end  is  not  yet ;  and  the 
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lished  usage,  look  leniently  on  what  shall  seem,  in  his  eyes, 
superstition,  and  justify  his  name  by  striking  at  once  to  the  root 
of  all  earnest  aspiration,  undismayed  by  the  form  it  may  assume 
on  the  surface. 

When  that  time  shall  come,  we  shall  indeed  be  at  one.  Not 
of  one  faith,  one  baptism,  perhaps  ;  since  minds,  like  bodies,  are 
differently  constituted,  and  each  soul  will  seek  its  own  spiritual 
sustenance :  but-  of  one  spirit,  fellow-seekers  after  truth,  the  one 
thing  unchanged  through  all  this  changing  tide  of  tf  adition  !  It 
is  something,  at  least,  that  we  are  in  the  way. 


INVOCATION. 

FRIEND  and  brother  true, 
We  plead  our  cause  anew: 

"fhou  who  didst  death  survive, 

In  charity  O  strive 

To  wean  our  world  from  thee ! 

Rebuking  our  weakness,, — 
Let  the  round  globe  inherit 
The  Comforter,  —  Spirit, — 
The  Truth  that  maketh  free. 

Didst  thou,  in  faith  and  meekness. 
Follow  where  the  Spirit  led? 
Even  so  may  we. 

Didst  thou  the  God  of  the  living  trusty 
And  not  the  God  of  the  dead  ? 
Even  so  we  must 
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II. 

THE  Eleatics  had, glimpses  here,  and  ofier  hints  in  the  right 
direction.  They  would  surrender  outer,  sink  appearance 
in  reality,  give  up  the  world  for  God.  They  conduct  to  quiet 
and  inner  rest  It  is  a  wise  lesson  they  convey.  We  magnify 
our  wants,  are  overcome  with  impatient  desire,  and  beside  our- 
selves with  haste.  We  want  all  now,  forget  that  there  is  more 
time  to  come,  and  that  things  are  comparatively  indifferent  to 
the  soul.  •  Time  works  its  changes,  —  how  the  objects  become 
modified  as  viewed  in  the  retrospect  of  years !  This*  thing  we 
fastened  upon  and  pursued  with  a  most  ardent  devotion :  it  was 
essential,  not  only  to  our  happiness,  but  to  our  very  life,  certainly 
to  our  well-being.  We  wrought  and  spent  to  achieve  it,  hoped 
and  prayed  and  sacrificed.  •  Whether  we  gained  it  or  lost,  we 
find  we  were  under  illusion.  It  was  not  what  it  seemed.  We 
magnified  unduly,  set  it  out  of  all  proportion  in  its  relations  to 
the  soul.  Life  is  full  of  these  intoxications,  every  day  and  every 
hour,  and  we  never  yet  sober.  One  bubble  bursts  to  be  followed 
by  another ;  and  we  pursue,  constantly  disappointed,  and  as  con- 
stantly hallucinated.  We  are  never  done  with  our  hobby,  our 
great  expectation.  Always  a-learning,  and  never  able  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Parmenides  says,  "  Shun  that 
cup.  Consider  with  yourself,  and  be  contained.  Let  nothing 
inebriate :  keep  the;  height  Look  at  all  things  as  they  will  seem 
when  the  years  have  passed  over.  Take  your  stand  upon  the 
table-land  of  eternity."  What  sobrieties  this  rule  would  intro- 
duce in  the  judgments  and  pursuits  of  life ! 

There  are  some  things  we  must  forget,  —  at  least  postpone  and 
omit  For  every  performance  some  renunciation  is  essential. 
Doing  is  concentration  and  confinement  upon  some  single  thing 
We  must  shut  out  and  shut  off  all  that  is  aside  from  our  proper 
business  and  work.  History  is  full  of  examples,  deeply  admoni- 
tory, of  those  who  have  attempted  quite  too  much  for  their  pos- 
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sibility ;  have  not  measured  themselves  well,  and  have  gone  down, 
staggered  under  their  too  heavy  burdens,  bankrupt  and  broken. 
They  did  not  learn  to  cling  alone  to  being,  to  the  prime  objects. 
They  must  take  and  carry  everything.  It  is  comparatively  little 
we  can  do,  little  we  can  visit  and  see  of  all  that  there  is.  Let 
us  choose  the  essential,  the  more  important  for  us,  and  resign 
ourselves  to  non-possession  of  the  rest. 

We  must  make  each  moment  repose,  a  point  of  eternity,  par- 
taking of  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  forever.  We  must  avoid 
being  harried  and  distracted  by  care  of  many  things.  One  sole 
duty  demands  to  be  done  at  this  instant,  only  one.  All  else  is 
aside,  foreign,  and  no  part  of  the  present  business.  The  burden 
of  its  performance  is  not  mine.  As  it  is  well  said,  "  One  moment 
only  is  given  us  at  a  time,  the  rest  is  God's,"  so  is  it*  to  be  re- 
membered, one  duty  only  at  once.  We  sometimes  see  moments 
of  pressure,  when  all  things  seem  concentrated  and  poured  upon 
the  instant,  demanding  of  us  a  hundred  hands  and  a  hundred 
heads  now.  Amid  the  infinitude  of  calls,  we  quite  likely  become 
distracted  and  paralyzed,  casting  about  feverishly  where  and 
how  we  shall  begin,  —  begin  nowhere,  and  do  nothing.  We  must 
at  any  cost  avoid  that  dissipation  and  unrest.  Homer  well  calls 
cares  {iBQifivaij  dividers,  things  that  part  and  disturb  the  mind. 
They  are  all  the  anxieties  that  Jesus  rebuked ;  a  numerous 
brood,  not  confined  simply  to  the  matters  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
apparel,  but  attaching  to  all  the  relations,  especially  the  outer 
and  sensuous  ones.  Hold  supremely  to  the  one  thing  that  de- 
mands to  be  done  now,  says  wisdom.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.  Doing  what  lies  here  and  now,  the  duty  of  the 
moment,  doing  what  and  all  I  am  capable  of,.  I  meet  entirely  the 
requirement,  and  may  well  rest  from  solicitude  touching  aught 
beside.     Keep  your  peace.  . 

There  is  constant  change  and  constant  advance.  Each  new 
moment  brings  new  relations  and  a  new  demand.  One  central 
aim,  covering  and  inspiring  all,  but  each  instant  a  new  particular 
purpose  and  especial  business.  We  are  to  yield  and  to  hold,  to 
give  up  and  also  persist.  It  is  death,  and  rising  again  ;  the  old 
cast  out,  and  the  new  embraced  in  ceaseless  succession.  Resig- 
nation and  clinging,  passing  on,  loving  and  renouncing,  renounc- 
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ing  and  loving,  without  end.  There  needs  the  agility  and  poise, 
the  alertness  and  instant  adjustment,  of  the  acrobat.  It  is  like 
the  ceaseless  action  of  the  electric  forces  in  the  muscles,  con- 
suming and  breaking  down  each  moment  an  atom  of  tissue, 
thereupon  attacking  another,  leaving  the  effects  for  the  living, 
and  exhausting  the  virtue  of  each,  several,  continually.  Move- 
ment, rest,  ■  surrender,  embrace,  yielding,  sacrificing,  pursuing, 
and  realizing,  conflict  wrought  into  conquest,  and  conquest  ever 
involved  in  conflict,  repose  always,  and  always  aspiration  and 
action,  eternity  blooming  in  time,  and  time  resting  an<i  ceasing 
in  eternity,  —  this  is  the  morn  of  life  ;  so  the  enfranchisement  and 
full  redemption  of  the  soul  to  the  extent  possible  to  it  in  the 
realm  of  time. 

We  are  strongly  affected  by  the  immediate,  the  present  rela- 
tions and  circumstance.  It  is  a  part  of  the  incident  of  existence, 
that  we  feel  with  an  intensity  the  experiences  of  the  now,  such 
as  no  other.  These  are  here  ;  past  is  in  the  grave  ;  future  is  un- 
born. The  present  trial  is  the  formidable  thing :  it  looms  up 
fearfully  as  it  stands  directly  before  us.  We  can  hardly  take  it 
in  its  true  dimensions  while  we  see  it  so  near :  it  distends  too 
large  an  angle.  In  presence  of  an  ungrateful  fact,  some  unex- 
pected and  unwelcome  requirement,  interrupting  cherished  plans 
and  pursuits,  we  may  feel  pained  and  crossed ;  perhaps  give  way 
to  impatience,  dejection,  and  complaint.  We  need  to  extend  the 
period,  to  view  things  as  they  shall  seem.  Time  draws  the  sure 
corrections,  and  shall  set  everything  in  just  proportion  at  last. 
Once  transfer  ourselves  to  the  future,  and  how  light  and  trivial 
all  the  trials  and  crosses  of  the  hour  shall  appear !  These  light 
afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  shall  work  out  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  "  Idem  sanper" 
says  Giordano  Bruno,  declaring  one  of  the  mottoes  for  the  soul. 
We  must  make  way  with  this  intensity  of  the  present  experi- 
ence, which  overrides  all,  shutting  our  vision  to  the  infinite 
vistas  before  and  behind. 

It  may  help  also  in  this  matter  to  remember  that  much,  very 
much,  of  our  trial  is  inevitably  incident  to  our  condition  of  indi- 
vidual personal  beings.  There  must  be  of  necessity  limitations, 
and  we  impinge  anon  upon  the  boundary  everywhere.     What  is 
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removable,  we  have  ourselves  to  remove :  what  is  beyond  our 
reach,  we  must  bear  and  surmount.  We  are  to^reduce  it  by  be- 
ing stronger,  infinitely  greater,  than  it  If  we  were  too  strong  to 
feel  pressure,  we  should  never  be  pressed.  A  high  freedom 
would  lift  us  above  annoyance  or  dispossession  from  any  cause. 
Vain  is  the  hope  of  any  deliverance  otherwise.  The  battle  must 
be  fought  and  won  here,  or  the  emancipation  will  come  nowhere. 
The  wise  man  feels  the  limitations,  remembers  how  inevitable  to 
a  sphere  of  finitude,  and  adjusts  himself  cheerily  and  with  grace 
to  all  the  requirements,  conquering  for  himself  heaven  in  the 
passing  moment.  All  greatness  comes  with  conflict  and  pain : 
travail  pangs  attend  upon  the  birth  of  every  attainment.  Though 
we  seem  to  be  doing  nothing  in  our  lowly,  sorrow-visited  plane, 
we  may  in  our  manful  fortitude  and  endeavor  be  climbing  the 
heights  of  the  highest  skies.  The  greatest  growths  of  the  soul 
doubtless  come  solitary,  travail-wrought,  unconscious. 

We  need  carefully  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  bondage  of 
use  and  wont.  There  is  no  so  abject  slavery  as  these  at  times 
impose.  We  are  permitted  never  tp  tarry  :  we  must  hie  us  away 
from  scene  to  scene, -from  one  relation  to  another.  At  times  we 
must  make  an  entire  revolution  in  our  ways  of  living,  in  our  en- 
vironment and  condition.  We  should  be  able,  with  the  soul,  to 
change,  to  put  off  the  old,  to  take  on  the  new,  as  freely  as  the 
body  does.  Many  men  doubtless  are  held  from  a  true  growth 
by  their  habituation  to  and  fondness  for  the  old,  the  accustomed 
ways.  They  will  not  leave  the  old  condition  for  want  of  elas- 
ticity and  suppleness  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  and  larger 
place.  We  should  never  permit  ourselves  the  least  hesitancy  or 
shrinking  from  any  dislike  or  aversion  to  change.  Whatever 
the  law  of  growth  and  advance  requires  we  must  welcome,  go- 
ing on  gracefully,  nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  glance  behind. 
It  is  idle  to  look  mournfully  into  the  past,  to  wish  that  yesterday 
were  to-day ;  insane  to  dwell  upon  the  departed,  refusing  to  live 
in  the  sunny  duties  and  joys  of  the  present.  It  is  to.  grope 
among  the  graves.  It  is  eminent  unwisdom  to  go  clumsily  or 
doggedly  to  the  new  requirements,  as  under  the  whip  of  unyield- 
ing necessity,  our  heart,  our  affection,  our  skill  all  left  behind, 
buried  in  the  gone :  forgetting  what  are  behind,  we  must  press 
on,  welcome  and  delight  in  what  are  before. 
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Again,  there  is  another  vice  that  sometimes  besets  :  we  mourn 
the  disappointment  of  our  hopes  ;  life  seems  to  have  been  all 
empty,  a  failure.  What  we  would,  we  have  had  not :  what  we 
would  not,  we  have  had  in  largest  measure.  Inwardly,  if  not 
outwardly,  we  chafe  and  complain.  But  this  is  a  land  in  which 
we  must  not  dwell :  the  past  is  sealed  with  fate.  Better  gleams 
arise  :  it  appears  at  length  that  all  was  under  the  hand  of  destiny  ; 
the  decrees  of  election  presided  everywhere.  He  was  led  along 
a  path  that  he  knew  not,  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  real  purpose  of 
^is  being,  different,  but  still  like,  and  even  better  than,  his  ideal 
conception.  The  circumstances,  however  adverse  or  stern,  have 
not  been  unfriendly :  he  has  drawn  culture  and  plucked  the  wis- 
dom he  was  here  most  of  all  to  learn.  One  might  almost  say 
we  can  legitimately  rest  in  Turkish  fatalism  here,  can  hold  with 
Supralapsarian  Calvinists.  All  things  work  together  to  the  end 
appointed,  and  by  invincible  necessity.  There  has  been  fate : 
I  must  be  what  I  was  designed,  elected  to  be  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  ;  all  the  circumstances  could  not  defeat  it^ 
Outer  things  have  not  prevented  the  fulfillment:  they  have 
aided  it.  The  thought  this  one  came  to  see  and  articulate  he 
has  seen  :  it  has  been  suggested,  and  brought  him  inevitably 
through  all  the  surroundings.  It  has  spoken  to  him  from  earliest 
childhood  everywhere.  It  was  in  the  plan  of  nature,  and  nothing 
could  pluck  it  from  that  hand. 

The  same  substantially  holds  of  present  and  future.  Nothing 
can,  against  our  consent,  separate  us  from  this  love.  We  may 
wield  circumstance,  take  success  everywhere,  gain  strength,  at- 
tainment, possession,  all  in  the  direction  of  our  destiny.  And 
again  in  presence  of  the  real  fate,  the  divine  decree  written  for 
us,  we  can,  with  whatever  attempts,  do  little  in  surraoiinting  or 
changing.  Our  real  freedom  in  presence  of  the  divine  volition 
runs  in  far  narrower  grooves  than  we  for  most  part  consider  or 
know.  It  would  seem  that  when  the  hour  of  departure  comes 
for  the  soul,  when  the  span  of  earthly  existence  draws  to  a  close, 
the  eye  must  look  back  with  far  other  vision  than  it  has  been 
wont.  It  will  see  the  past,  cheap  and  poor  as  it  has  appeared, 
to  have  been  rich  and  grand :  nothing  that  was  essential  denied ; 
much,  so  very  much,  that  was  significant  and  vital,  given.   Surely, 
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it  must  say,  surely  he  was  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not  So 
much  of  our  anxiety,  unrest,  and  burning  desire,  our  prayer  for 
friendlier  surroundings  and  privilege,  will  one  day  seem  very  in- 
considerate and  gratuitous.  Ah  !  if  the  disguises  could  be 
stripped  off,  our  eyes  unbandaged,  and  we  could  see  things  as 
they  inly  are,  and  shall  be,  life  transfigured,  how  glorious  our 
privilege,  the  work  and  achievement  of  this  hour,  would  be  to  us ! 

Generally  the  trials  and  sins  of  men  come  of  magnifying  the 
present  incident,  putting  too  much  emphasis  upon  what  they 
would  gain,  making  undue  account  of  the  besetments  and  annoy-^ 
ances  of  the  hour.  They  fail  to  endure  as  seeing  the  invisible. 
"  Void  of  wisdom  lead  the  erring  senses,"  says  Parmenides.  This 
is  "  the  way  of  error,  upon  which  the  double-headed  mortals  who 
know  nothing  sweep  dizzily  round  and  round.  Like  confused 
hordes  of  deaf  and  blind  are  they  driven,  who  hold  being  and 
not  being  for  the  same,  and  then  again  not  for  the  same."  Shall 
we  never  overcome  these  intoxications  and  exaggerations,  and 
see  and  dwell  in  the  real  and  unchanging  ?  We  need  to  trans- 
fuse the  transient  with  the  perennial,  and  behold  each  day  over- 
arched with  the  forever. 

The  royal  souls,  remarkable  for  their  possession  and  strength, 
mounting  superior  to  all  and  living  above  sin,  seem  to  have  been 
those  who  were  penetrated  with  this  element,  able  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  eye  the  great  considerations^  They  never  drank  in- 
toxication, maintained  a  perfect  sobriety  and  sanity  throughout 
".We  must  see  the  absent  as  present,"  says  Parmenides.  Such 
thoughts  lift  us  above  the  heats  of  feeling  in  our  relations  toper- 
sons.  No  provocative  can  provoke  us,  no  exasperation  excite  us. 
We  dwell  above  the  hour  ;  above  this  busy,  fevered  life  ;  above 
history.  "  No  mortal  is  worthy  of  my  hatred  or  my  love,"  de- 
clares the  Bhagavat  Gita.  In  presence  of  the  grave,  of  onflow- 
ing  time,  silence  of  the  everlasting,  the  passions  of  men  are 
hushed :  the  resentments  cease  to  follow  there.  With  perfect 
consideration  ever,  we  should  be  in  perfect  poise,  never  a  ruffle 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  sea  of  our  peace. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  there  are  qualifications  for  all  this 
thing,  counter-truths  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  If  there 
were  no  want,  no  incitement,  there  would  be  no  movement,  no 
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action  or  life.  The  supreme  world  speaks  to  us  as  law.  Existence 
is  not  quiescence :  the  virtues  are  not  passive  solely.  There  are 
stakes  to  be  contended  for,  heights  to  be  won,  victories  to  be 
earned.  We  are  in  time,  and  our  present  possession  is  not  infi- 
nite. It  would  seem  the  very  solution  itself  of  the  contradic- 
tion is  a  contradiction.  The  repose  is  in  action :  the  rest  is  by 
motion.  The  eternal  is  to  be  sought  by  successive  advances  in 
time :  we  are  to  grasp  the  transcendent,  the  ideal,  in  the  actual ; 
substance,  in  the  forms.  We  are  to  renounce,  to  realize ;  and  to 
pursue,  to  realize  ;  to  seek,  to  cling  to,  to  fasten  upon,  to  reach 
the  intangible  and  everlasting. 

All  the  great  deeds  of  history  have  been  done  under  an  inten- 
sity of  impression,  a  power  of  conviction,  a  sense  of  mtist,  that 
burned  and  melted  all  before  it.  It  seems  to  be  essential  to  any 
performance  that  the  mind  should  be  charged,  we  might  say 
overcharged,  with  the  imperative  weight  of  the  work.  Eternity 
is  to  be  realized  in  time  so,  and  the  god  takes  our  eyes  with  illu- 
sion. Life  is  a  conflict,  and  ever  a  kind  of  contradiction :  two 
opposing  elements  are  converged  and  blended  in  each  single  in- 
stant. To  fulfill  well  our  mission  we  must  see  time  also,  and 
read  the  imperative  command  of  the  moment  and  the  hour.  The 
high  wisdom  is  to  read  aright,  to  permit  no  alloy  of  non-being  in 
our  view  of  being,  and  to  marry  and  blend  action  in  repose,  per- 
fect doing  with  perfect  peace. 

It  is  an  old  feud  that  has  divided  the  quietists  from  the  work- 
ers :  it  has  always  been  hard  to  reconcile  the  antagonisms,  and 
there  has  been  some  lack  of  appreciation  and  fairness  on  both 
sides.  These  two  sects  have  always,  that  is,  among  the  earnest 
people,  divided  the  world.  On  the  one  side  is  meditation,  on  the 
other  exertion ;  on  one  satisfaction,  at  least  calm,  on  the  other 
thirst,  solicitude,  the  ambitions  of  doing.  They  charge  haste, 
and  impatience  of  accomplishment,  and  a  certain  intolerance, 
upon  the  doers :  these  charge  indisposition  to  work,  a  lazy  opti- 
mism, and  criminal  indifference,  upon  those.  One  is  the  saint- 
ship  of  zeal,  and  frequently  of  heat  and  impoise  :  the  other  is  the 
saintship  of  inner  containing,  and  not  seldom  of  unlawful  renun- 
ciation. The  full  union  and  reconciliation  of  the  two  traits  we 
do  not  yet  find  in  society  or  individuals.  It  is  a  very  nic,e  medi- 
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um  to  hit;  and  the  variations  of  temperament,  of  outer  surround- 
ing, of  habitude,  difference  people  indefinitely.  The  optimism 
must  be  conquest,  the  faith  that  is  intense  love  and  serene  vic- 
tory, the  zeal  and  devotion,  the  recognized  claim  of  the  ever- 
lasting, and  resting  in  the  everlasting,  the  two  virtues  blent  in- 
dissolubly  into  one  as  in  the  godhead  in  the  heavens.  Perhaps  it 
will  need  more  age  and  ripeness  to  the  race,  finer  births,  to  make 
approximation  to  the  true  ideal  to  any  large  extent  possible. 

Eleaticism  is  great  on  the  side  of  the  passive  virtues :  it  trains 
to  high  possession,  calm,  and  endurance.  Grecian  philosophy 
generally  is  this  where  it  had  any  earnestness  and  vitality  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  stoicism.  It  enjoins  self-culture  and  conquest,  in- 
ward restraining  and  rest.  It  conducts  by  negation  to  the  posi- 
tive, clears  off  obstructions,  breaks  down  the  false  idols,  takes 
away  the  foes  of  our  peace.  It  is  less  pronounced  in  the  affirm- 
ative ;  shows  the  non-being,  and  warns  of  its  intoxication,  but 
says  less  of  the  positive  determinations  of  being.  It  curbs  and 
calms  rather  than  incites,  bears  to  repose  rather  than  action. 
Nevertheless  it  brings  a  lesson  of  the  last  importance,  one  that 
must  not  at  any  hazard  be  overlooked.  We  need  to  be  reminded 
constantly  of  the  unshifting,  the  eternal  element.  There  is  so 
much  of  stir,  pressure,  and  heat,  so  little  of  poise,  in  the  world. 
But  this  is  not  all :  we  need  action,  a  true  recognition,  and  royal 
fealty.  There  is  great  lack  of  this,  a  criminal  optimism,  disposi- 
tion to  excuse  ourselves,  and  dwell  in  trust  and  quiescence,  iner- 
tia, rather  than  in  wrestling,  prevailing,  prayer.  So  the  world, 
much  as  it  needs  teachers  of  the  former,  still  needs  prophets  and 
evangelists  of  the  latter  world. 

This  quietism  and  self-abnegation  one  finds  strongly  in  the 
Orientals,  —  the  Hindoos,  for  example.  We  meet  in  the  Brahman- 
ical  writings  the  most  emphatic  declarations  of  the  One,  inculca- 
tion of  return,  enfranchisement,  and  rest,  in  the  Godhead.    This 
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to  keep  the  spirit  of  man  possessed  and  cool,  unswayed  by  the 
distractions  of  time.  But  the  farther  truth  of  the  eternal  sym- 
bolism in  form,  the  Hfe-movement,  the  incarnation  of  eternity, 
the  necessity  of  deed  and  character,  —  this  has  not  been  wrought 
out  well  on  that  soil.  Buddhism  shares  largely  the  same  infirm- 
ity, so  that,  to  many,  it  seems  little  or  nothing  short  of  nihilism. 
The  Zoroasterian  theism  was  much  better:  it  appears  well  to 
recognize  the  twofold  element,  and  inculcate  repose  through 
combat  and  conquest.  But  the  thorough  and  complete  marriage 
of  rest  and  movement,  of  time  and  the  forever,  interfusion  of  the 
Oriental  and  Occidental,  the  two  one,  yet  remaining  two, — waits 
still  to  be  wrought. 

■  One  does  not  so  much  wonder  that  the  schools  of  skeptics 
arose,  considering  how  subtle  and  involved  is  the  problem.  Soc- 
rates feared  he  might  here,  as  he  says,  fall  into  "  a  bottomless  sea 
of  trifling."  Is  not  the  very  life,  existence  itself,  the  casuist 
would  say,  a  contradiction  ;  a  dualism  to  be  melted  down,  re- 
duced to  unity  that  will  not  be  reduced  ;  the  ugly  factor  that 
you  would  eleminate  always  there  still  f  What  can  be  accom- 
plished ?  The  task  is  hopeless  :  we  are  in  the  midst  of  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  and  absurdities.     Let  us  believe  nothing. 

Speculatively,  we  can  never  solve  our  question.  It  baflfles  all 
ingenuity,  insight,  and  dialectic  skill.  Only  proximately,  and  that 
even  in  very  remote  way,  can  the  contradictions  be  subdued. 
Speculation  withal,  however,  is  of  service ;  and  without  it  we 

with  nine  gates  (the  body),  without  disturbing  himself,  and  without  disturb- 
ing others. 

"  He  is  like  a  solitary  lamp  withdrawn  from  all  agitation  of  the  air,  calmly 
burning,  in  whose  flame  is  no  chanoe.  That  which  is  night  for  others  is  the 
watch  of  the  sage,  and  the  watch  of  others  is  his  night."  —  **  Bhagavad  Gita." 

"I  love  him,"  says  Chrishna,  "who  is  without  hope,  and  w\\o  his  re- 
nounced all  human  enterprise.  He  is  eqiiilly  worthy  of  my  lo/o,  wmd  i.^ 
neither  rejoiced  nor  afflicted  by  anything,  who  is  contented  with  everyilnnji, 
who,  because  he  is  my  servant,  is  little  'Ji.-.q'ii^  j  1  wii'.i  .  .k»  !  ...i  i";  .^  i).  .u  ic. 
Finally,  he  is  my  well-belove  1  servant,  who  is  the  sime  towir.is  his  enemy 
and  his  friend,  in  glory  and  in  oppro'jrium,  in  he:it  and  In  cold,  in  piin  and 
in  pleasure  ;   who  is  careless  of  all  the  events  of  life,  for  whom  praise  and 
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should  be  poor  indeed.  But  in  practical  life,  in  conduct,  seizing 
the  ideal,  and  keeping  it  before  the  mind's  eye,  does  the  enlarge- 
ment come. 

"  What  never  the  wise  by  his  wisdom  can  be, 
The  childlike  becomes  in  simplicity." 

There  is  resolution  of  the  mysteries,  there  is  attainment,  all 
done  by  steady  welcome  and  appropriations.  There  is  constant 
nearing  to  the  unattainable.  In  pursuit  is  possession ;  in  activity, 
repose ;  in  renunciation,  surrender ;  and  mounting  up,  yet  ever 
restraining  and  moderation,  is  the  plentitude  and  satisfaction  of 
being.  By  experience,  by  growth  and  advance  day  by  day,  is 
perpetually  increasing  clearness  and  possession.  By  ceaseless 
approximations  we  are  always  to  near,  never  to  reach,  the  infinite 
goal.  Eternity  is  not  too  long  for  the  performance  of  the  unend- 
ing feat. 

Happy  is  he  who  suflfers  no  entanglement  in  these  contradic- 
tions ;  who  goes  neither  to  skepticism,  vacuity  of  conviction,  nor 
to  dogmatism,  any  one-sided,  irrational  assurance ;  who  believes, 
and  yet  holds  free  from  any  semblance  of  idolatrous  worship. 
Denizen  of  time,  he  still  dwells  in  eternity,  pursuing  an  ideal, 
alive  with  thirsts  and  aspirations,  yet  possessing  within  such 
supplies  of  substance  and  of  being  that  he  knows  never  want 
nor  longfing,  feels  never  desire,  separation,  nor  sorrow.  To  such, 
conflict  is  taken  away  :  the  sun  goes  not  down. 

In  the  old  Persian  or  Zendic  myth,  the  sides  of  Mount  Al 
Boij  are  inhabited  by  the  redeemed  and  blessed.  There  is  the 
abode  of  peace,  where  no  sorrow,  death,  nor  pain  can  enter.  In 
presence  of  Ormuzd  and  Mithra  they  dwell,  having  perfect  de- 
liverance and  bHss  forever.  The  like  conception  we  find  in  other 
mythologies ;  it  probably  was  in  its  first  cast  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Nirvana  of  Buddha ;  the  like  is  in  the  Judaic  and  Christian 
religion.  In  the  celestial  city  are  the  redeemed.  The  weary  are 
at  rest,  and  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  All  tears  are 
wiped  from  the  eyes,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  flee  away.  There 
is  no  night  there :  the  light  of  the  celestial  presence  never  goes 
out.  It  is  the  ideal  dream,  prophecy  of  the  sure  destiny  of  the 
soul.     Man  feels  his  infinity  and  eternity,  and  he  anticipates  the 
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hour  of  his  full  enfranchisement.  The  time  cometh  when  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  We  long  for  our  redemp- 
tion and  enlargement  in  God. 

All  the  prophets  and  sages  of  humanity  thus  far  have  but 
hinted  at  this  exaltation  and  blessedness.  Thought  cannot  frame 
it  in  conception :  tongue  cannot  name  it  in  speech.  It  hath  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  those  things.  In  our 
highest,  happiest  hour,  it  still  seems  to  be  beyond  imagination,  to 
transcend  and  mock  at  all  possibility.  The  approaches  lie 
through  attainment,  ideal  conquest.  We  cannot  know  this  realm 
with  the  sense-limited  understanding.  In  face  of  the  contradic- 
tion, the  overhanging  apparent  absurdity,  we  make  in  life  ap- 
proximations :  the  chasm  narrows,  till  finally,  to  the  superior  soul, 
it  practically  disappears.  What  facile  surrenders,  what  steady, 
■  cheerful  trust,  what  aspirations,  what  reaches  and  grasps,  there 
must  be,  what  realizations,  ere  the  perfect  peace  is  wrought  out ! 
Advancing  and  resting,  soaring  from  shadow  to  substance,  and 
anon  finding  substance  enshrined  in  shadow,  renouncing  and 
loving  and  subordinating  ever,  realizing  and  mounting  away, 
satisfied  and  thirsting  in  one,  —  so  is  the  deliverance,  day-spring, 
and  victory. 

What  an  emancipation  it  were  to  worship  only  and  everywhere 
being,  never  to  be  taken  by  any  semblance  or  exaggerated  claim  ! 
No  oblivion  or  obliquity,  no  inertia ;  always  living,  illuminated 
consciousness.  It  were  translation  to  the  skies,  finding  the  gods 
dwelling  and  communing  with  men.  This  must  be  the  aim  and 
intent  at  bottom  of  the  aspirations  in  the  religious  hymns  we 
Were  wont  to  hear  in  early  childhood. 

"  The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 
What'er  that  idol  be, 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  thy  throne, 
And  worship  only  thee." 

Alas  that  in  the  abjuration  the  worship  itself  should  so  often  be 
but  idolatry !  Never  any  intoxication  nor  illusion  ;  and  albeit,  in 
the  constant  ascent,  we  should  see  the  values  modify  and  change, 
—  much  that  we  thought  greatly  significant  and  primal  only  minor 
and  unimportant,  the  fashion  of  the  world  passing  away,  and  the 
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celestial  soaring  on  higher  and  higher  forever:  we  should  yet  find 
nothing  to  regret  or  lament,  no  pursuit  to  fill  us  with  shame  for 
our  folly.  Life  would  be  normal  advance  and  growth  ;  no  morti- 
fication nor  reproach  for  vanity,  seduction,  or  sin.  We  should 
rise  beyond  the  adoration  of  person,  transcending  the  theologic 
idea,  conception  of  individual  being,  bowing  in  worship  before 
that,  the  sublime  reality  and  substance,  which  is  greater  than 
any  person,  more  than  any  history.  We  should  know  new  depths 
and  sacredness  of  meaning  in  the  symbols  :  the  world  would 
appear  before  us  in  form  more  ethereal,  diviner,  more  real,  as  we 
saw  it  in  its  typicalness,  and  held  it.  in  regard  more  sober  and 
thoroughly  subordinate. 

Our  existence  is  a  pilgrimage  for  this  heaven :  we  have  the 
work  of  an  age  before  us.  The  goal  is  to  be  neared  by  very 
finite  and  never-ending  ascents.  The  heavens  that  shone  and 
beckoned,  and  that  successively  we  reached,  prove  but  earth,, 
often  prosaic  and  commonplace  enough :  we  bid  them,  one  after 
another,  adieu,  and  pass  on  to  new  realms  of  sublimer  beauty  and 
worth.  These  also  shrink :  the  fairy  has  flown,  and  rises  ever  on. 
It  seems  our  destiny  always  to  near,  never  to  reach  ;  always  to 
transcend,  and  always  to  inherit  and  etherealize,  the  finite  and  the 
seen.  We  cannot  well  conceive  that  it  may  be  otherwise  while 
w;e  remain  individual  persons  and  dwell  in  history. 

.  The  Eleatics  manfully  fronted  the  problem.  Like  a  Sphinx  it 
has  frowned  through  all  the  ages,  devouring  all :  they  looked  it 
in  the  face,  resolved  their  utmost  to  do  or  die.  They  have 
wrought  greatly  and  deserve  high  honor.  They  have  written  out 
the  lesson  everywhere  to  hold  incident  subordinate  to  being ; 
have  taught  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  soul  and  the  indifference 
of  circumstance.  The  final  mediator  is  awaited  yet:  all  the 
responses  thus  far  have  been  but  partial  and  proximate.  Still, 
men  fall  much  behind  the  light  and  truth  they  see.  There  is  all 
abroad  such  illumination  as  would  make  theni  free,  and  give  for 
each  the  solution,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  a  time-sphere  to  realize. 
And  beyond  all  that,  doubtless,  the  soul  is  destined  to  go,  until 
all  desire,  all  want,  ideal  thirst  and  aim  even,  shall  be  absorbed 
and  swallowed  up  in  perfect,  unbounded  felicity  and  eternal 
possession. 
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DUTIES. 

AMONG  the  merits  of  the  Orthodox  Church  —  and  it  has 
some  very  great  ones  —  is  the  vehement  opposition  to  sin 
which  it  inculcates.  Calling  salvation  "  the  one  thing  needful/* 
it  gives  some  compensation  for  the  narrowness  of  this  view  by 
earnestly  reprobating  sin  as  the  one  thing  abominable.  How- 
ever much  it  may  overlook,  ignore,  or  disregard  tlie  "  rights  of 
man,"  it  steadily  insists  on  GocTs  right  to  obedience,  love,  and 
honor  from  his  creatures.  It  incessantly  warns  its  hearers  to 
beware  of  living  "  without  God  in  the  world  ; "  and,  though  the 
unlovely  character  it  ascribes  to  God  must  neutralize,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  effect  of  this  warning,  the  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  must  have  the  credit  of  giving  it,  and*  of 
laboring  earnestly,  however  unintelligently,  to  make  it  effectual. 
In  this  point  they  are  undoubtedly  right ;  and  their  action  upon 
the  community,  in  this  respect,  is  more  energetic  and  more 
effective  than  that  of  the  opposing  sects.  They  do  create  a 
horror  of  the  idea  of  sin  among  the  attentive  portion  of  their 
hearers,  and  arouse  a  portion  of  this  considerable  minority  to 
assiduous  watchings  and  strivings  against  it.  Even  though  these 
persons  have  a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  the  character  of 
God  as  the  father  of  all  mankind,  they  are  habitually  intensely 
mindful  of  him  as  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  and  as  the  Bestower  of 
"  free  grace "  upon  them  ;*  and,  watching  and  laboring  perpet- 
ually for  what  their  favorite  hymn  calls  "  a  closer  walk  with  God," 
they  are  vigilant  in  guarding  against  sin,  —  the  allowance  in 
themselves  of  any  thought,  word,  or  deed  which  they  suppose 
forbidden,  and  the'  omission  of  anything  which  they  suppose 
enjoined.     Their   cultivation   of    a   conscientious   exactness   in 

*  One  of  their  favorite  hymns  says,  — 

"  His  name  shall  stand  forever,  — 
That  name  to  us  is  love." 
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these  matters  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  great  merit  in  the  minis- 
ters and  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  good  working  of  this  excellent  quality  is,  however,  modi- 
fied, partially  neutralized,  and  in  some  degree  vitiated,  by  some 
facts  and  circumstances  of  which  I  shall  briefly  speak.  The 
important  question  arises,  whether  these  good  people  take  in  all 
respects  a  correct  view  of  what  is  sin,  and  of  what  is  duty. 

Are  not  some  of  the  observances  which  they  enjoin  and  prac- 
tice as  duties  merely  factitious,  manufactured  duties,  as  much  so 
as  the  requisitions  of  "  confession  "  and  "  penance  "  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  as  little  founded  as  they  qn  Scriptural  authority, 
though  the  Bible  is  assumed  to  be  their  only  and  sufficient  rule  ? 

Are  not  some  of  the  things  which  they  denounce  as  sinful 
merely  factitious,  manufactured  sins,  as  much  so  as  any  of  the 
Roman-CathoUc  prohibitions  of  things  innocent  in  themselves, 
and  as  little  founded  as  they  on  Scriptural  authority,  though  the 
Bible  is  assumed  to  be  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  for  Protest- 
ants ? 

When  a  member  of  an  Orthodox  congregation  has  "  become 
pious,"  it  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  will  join  the 
church,  and  throw  off  those  manners  and  customs  which  Charac- 
terize "  the  world."  He  is  to  be  thenceforth  "  in  the  world,  but 
not  of  it ; "  and  his  "  walk  and  conversation  "  are  thenceforth 
scrutinized  by  his  new  brethren,  that  they  may  be  more  thor- 
oughly assured  whether  the  presumed  change  in  him  is  real  and 
permanent. 

The  new  convert,  looking  up  with  veneration  to  the  minister 
and  members  of  the  church  he  has  joined,  and  modestly  assum- 
ing that  they  understand  better  than  he  the  rules  and  methods 
of  the  Christian  life,  naturally  adapts  himself  to  what  he  sees  to 
be  their  estimate  of  the  true  manifestations  of  piety ;  and  this 
proceeds,  not  from  servile  imitation,  but  from  a  genuine  belief 
that  he  is  thus  best  conforming  himself  to  the  will  of  God. 
Among  the  "  outward  and  visible  signs  "  of  the  change  he  has 
undergone,  he  sees  that  two  are  pre-eminently  valued,  and  very 
naturally  he  supposes  them  to  be  pre-eminently  important. 
These  are,  — 

I.  A  special  regard  for  "holy  time,"  and  the  careful  observance 
and  inculcation  of  Sunday  as  such  ;  and  — 
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II.  Assiduous  attendance  on  and  participation  in  periodical 
public  prayer,  both  that  conducted  by  the  minister  on  Sunday, 
and  that  which  the  brethren  carry  on  in  the  prayer-meeting. 

Among  the  changes  of  life  generally  following  and  resulting 
from  a  presumed  attainment  of  *'  piety,"  these  are  the  most  com- 
mon, the  most  permanent,  and  the  most  relied  on  as  proofs  that 
the  piety  in  question  is  genuine. 

Now,  if  you  ask  any  of  these  church-members,  new  or  old, 
what  is  the  one  supreme  and  sufficient  rule  of  life  for  the  Chris- 
tian, he  will  answer,  "  The  Bible." 

If  you  ask  him  who  is  the  one  great  exemplar,  the  copy  always 
best  and  safest  to  be  followed,  he  will  answer,  "  Jesus  Christ." 

Nevertheless,  it  curiously  happens  that  the  two  external  prac- 
tices most  valued  and  used  by  the  church  as  the  appropriate 
signs  and  the  legitimate  and  necessary  out-growth  of  piety  — 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath,  and  assiduity  in  public 
prayer  —  find  no  support  either  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
supreme  rule,  or  in  the  life  of  the  great  exemplar ;  nay,  more, 
are  discountenanced  by  both.     Let  us  look  at  the  evidence. 

I.  As  to  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath. 

There  is  no  intimation  in  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  (who  is  recog- 
nized by  the  churches  in  question  as  lawgiver  as  well  as  exem- 
plar) ever  enjoined,  recommended,  or  suggested,  or  ever  practiced, 
the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.  His  life  and  teaching 
united  in  discouraging  observance  of  the  Saturday-Sabbath  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  and  he  neither  appointed  nor  observed 
any  other. 

As  to  tjie  voice  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject,  the  Old  Testament 
(the  Hebrew  Scripture)  appointed  a  Saturday-Sabbath  expressly 
and  solely  for  Jews  ;  while  the  New  Testament,  declaring  Chris- 
tians freed  from  the  Jewish  law,  and  expressly  specifying  Sab- 
batical observance  as  one  of  the  matters  in  which  they  were  free, 
neither  commands  any  new  observance  of  that  sort,  nor  specifies 
any  new  day  to  be  obseryed.     Thus,  — 

The  Sunday-Sabbath  finds  no  support  from  anything  said  or 
done  bv  Tesus.  or  from  anvthine:  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
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1,  Negatively, — That  his  followers  should  «<7/ pray  standing 
in  public  religious  assemblies ;  should  not  make  long  prayers ; 
should  not  use  repetition  in  their  prayers :  but,  on  the  contrary, — 

2,  Positively,  —  When  they  prayed  it  should  be  in  secret ;  in 
the  closety  with  the  door  shut. 

Looking  at  Jesus  as  an  exemplar,  his  own  practice  corre- 
sponded with  the  above  directions  to  his  followers.  We  never 
hear  of  his  praying  in  the  Sabbath  assemblies  of  the  Jews, 
though  a  part  of  his  business  was  to  preach  there ;  and  we  never 
hear  of  his  calling  his  disciples  together,  either  daily  or  weekly 
or  occasionally,  to  "  unite  with  them  in  prayer."  Not  a  single 
case  is  recorded  in  which  Jesus  held  what  is  now  known  as  '*  a 
prayer-meeting."  The  only  case  of  even  apparent  exception  is 
that  once  he  prayed  for  his  disciples,  in  their  presence,  appar- 
ently that  they  might  better  understand  his  desires,  expectations, 
and  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  testimony  shows  that 
he  was  assiduous  in  secret  prayer,  going  away  from  his  disciples 
for  that  purpose. 

The  voice  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject  consists  of 
the  precept  and  example  of  Jesus,  since  all  its  writers  refer  to 
him  as  the  supreme  authority. 

It  appears,  then,  that  no  sanction  is  given,  either  by  Jesus, 
regarded  as  lawgiver  and  exemplar,  or  by  the  Bible,  regarded  as 
the  supreme  and  sufficient  rule  of  life,  to  either  of  the  two  prac- 
tices which  are  considered  by  our  Orthodox  Church  as  the  chief 
external  indications  of  piety  ;  namely,  observance  of  Sunday  as 
a  Sabbath,  and  attendance  on  periodical  public  prayer.  Both 
these  belong  to  the  class  of  manufactured  duties  ;  that  is  to  say, 
customs  which  are  not  duties  at  all,  and  would  never  have  been 
regarded  as  such  except  through  the  error  and  sin  of  the  Church, 
which  has  followed  "the  traditions  of  the  elders"  in  this  matter, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  two  authorities  which  she  pretends  to 
hold  as  supreme,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Bible. 

I  have  intimated  that  some  things  stigmatized  by  the  Church 
as  sins,  and  emphasized  by  ministers  and  church-members  as 
among  those  things  that  duty  to  God  requires  the  Christian  to 
avoid,  are,  in  the  same  way,  merely  manufactured  sins,  placed  in 
that  category  solely  by  the  force  of  corrupt  church  tradition,  and 
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utterly  unauthorized  by  the  Church's  own  theory  of  the  true 
sources  of  law,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Bible.  ^ 

Foremost  among  these  manufactured  sins  is  non-observance 
of  the  two  spurious  duties  above  mentioned.  Nothing  would 
sooner  bring  upon  a  church-member  the  charge  of  "  unfaithful- 
ness," of  "  breach  of  covenant,"  of  "  neglect  of  his  Christian 
duties,"  than  his  voluntary  absence  from  those  public  prayers  by 
which  the  minister  and  the  brethren  periodically  violate  the 
command  of  him  whom  they  call  their  *'  Lord  and  Master ; "  or 
his  use  of  Sunday  for  any  such  purpose  of  rest,  or  recreation,  or 
employment,  as  would  be  right  on  any  other  day  in  the  week, 
according  to  the  allowance  clearly  given  in  Paul's  writings  on 
that  subject,  and  clearly  implied  both  in  the  speech  and  the 
silence  of  Jesus. 

Another  of  our  obvious  rights  as  men  and  Christians  which 
these  church  people  have  manufactured  into  a  sin  is  the  right 
of  taking  the  Bible  at  its  own  valuation,  and  making  it  useful 
as  other  books  are  made  useful,  by  intelligent,  discriminating 
perusal. 

The  Bible  makes.no  false  pretenses  in  regard  to  itself.  Nei- 
ther the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  Testament,  nor  both  to- 
gether, are  responsible  for  the  word  "  Holy,"  which  somebody 
took  the  liberty  to  label  them  with  after  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  binding  them  in  one  volume.  No  claim  of  inspiration  or 
infallibility  or  divinity  is  made  by  the  Old  Testament  for  itself, 
or  by  the  New  Testament  for  itself,  or  by  either  for  the  other,  or 
by  both  for  the  united  volume.  As  to  authority,  authenticity, 
and  the  like,  these  two  collections  of  diverse  writings,  the  history 
and  literature  of  two  different  religions  bound  together,  stand 
precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  afty  other  admitted  compilation ; 
each  separate  part  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  evidence ;  and 
the  intelligent  and  discriminating  reader  may  read  all  with  ad- 
vantage, keeping  in  mind  the  testimony  of  history  as  to  the 
authorship  of  each,  and  of  common  i^ense  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tents of  each. 

But  the  Orthodox  Church,  impudently  assuming  a  right  of 
guardianship  over  the  Bible,  makes  a  claim  in  its  behalf  which 
it  never  makes  for  itself,  and  demands  that  we  receive  it  as 
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divine,  infallibly  inspired,  the  word  of  God,  the  supreme  rule  of 
duty,  the  perfect  and  sufficient  law  of  human  life,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
stamps  any  questioning  of  the  claim  for  it  to  this  effect  as  a 
sin  against  God !  And  if  a  student,  or  any  other  person,  feels 
obliged  by  the  force  of  evidence  to  question  any  part  of  this, 
the  Church's  claim,  and  proceeds  to  apply  to  the  Old  Testament, 
or  the  New,  those  critical  tests  which  he  finds  necessary  with  all 
other  literature,  the  accusation  is  immediately  made  that  he  is 
setting  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Bible ;  that  he  is  rejecting 
the  Bible ;  that  he  is  throwing  away  the  Bible,  —  the  fact  being 
only  that  he  is  rejecting  the  Churchs  unfounded  hypothesis 
concerning  the  Bible. 

I  will  mention  but  one  other  of  the  class  of  manufactured  sins, 
or  right  acts  which  the  Church  takes  special  pains  to  stigmatize 
as  sinful :  this  is  the  habit  of  free  inquiry  and  examination  in 
religion ;  the  use  of  reason  as  a  fellow-worker  with  faith. 

A  higher  development  of  reason  is  one  chief  distinction  which 
elevates  man  above  the  inferior  animals.  This  faculty  holds,  in 
all  matters  with  which  thought  is  concerned,  the  same  super- 
visory function  which  conscience  does  in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong ;  and  we  err  when  we  disregard  the  dictates  of  either. 

The  priesthoods  of  all  religions,  however,  insist  upon  the  ex- 
emption of  their  system  from  this  supervision  of  reason,  and 
demand  that  their  authority  be  admitted,  their  dogmas  accepted, 
and  the  observances  which  they  dictate  performed  by  the  people,  * 
without  such  submission  to  the  test  of  reason  as  is  not  only 
allowed,  but  thought  indispensable,  in  every  other  department 
of  life.  The  extent  to  which  this  monstrous  claim  is  admitted, 
without  question,  is  perfectly  amazing.  No  wonder  the  Roman 
Augurs  could  hardly  avoid  laughing  in  each  other's  faces,  when 
people  of  good  understanding  in  other  affairs  came  to  have  their 
success  or  failure  in  an  intended  enterprise  foreshown  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  entrails  of  a  newly  killed  bullock  or  chicken,  or  by 
the  flight  of  birds  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left  1  The  doctrine 
of  those  Augurs  was  that  reason  was  out  of  place  in  religious 
matters,  and  that  men  should  leave  common  sense  behind  when 
they  entered  thef  -temples,  and  accept  faith,  dictated  by  authority^ 
as  the  substitute. 
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Christianity  is  claimed  as  an  immense  advance  upon  preceding 
religions ;  and  no  doubt,  rightly  defined^  it  is  so.  But  the  clergy 
of  the  group  of  sects  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  —  who  not 
only  assume  the  name  of  Christian,  but  try  to  monopolize  that 
venerable  name  for  the  exclusive  use  of  themselves  and  their 
churches  —  take  precisely  the  same  ground  against  reason  that 
the  Roman  Augurs  did,  and  that  the  priesthood  of  every  heathen 
nation  still  does.  They  stigmatize  reason  as  "  carnal,"  and  de- 
nounce, as  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  those  who  apply  it,  as  a  test,  to 
their  dogmas  and  ceremonies.  Reason  is  the  gift  of  God  for  our 
guidance  in  the  various  affairs  of  life :  these  impudent  pretenders 
demand  that,  in  the  most  important  of  life's  affairs,  this  gift  of 
God  should  be  folded  up  in  a  napkin  and  laid  aside ! 

Here,  as  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  they  may  be  refuted, 
out  of  their  own  supreme  authority,  the  Bible,  and  by  a  saying 
of  their  great  exemplar,  Jesus  Christ.  He  said  "  to  the  people," 
the  common  people,  "  Why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what 
is  right  ? "  And  Paul,  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  also 
speaking  to  and  of  the  common  people,  said,  "  That  which  may 
be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them  :  for  God  hath  showed  it 
unto  them  ;  for  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made'* 

I  conclude  then,  that,  though  duty  is  just  as  important,  and 
sin  just  as  hateful,  as  the  Orthodox  clergy  declare,  they  are  not 
to  be  trusted  to  tell  us  what  is  sin,  or  what  is  duty.  Their  sys- 
tem is  so  largely  founded  on  the  false  church  traditions  and 
useless  church  customs  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  that 
their  confiding  hearer  will  be  led  astray  just  as  surely  (though  in 
a  different  manner)  as  if  he  trusted  the  instructions  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  or  of  a  Mormon  elder.  Until  they  leave  off  the 
use  of  pious  fraud,  cease  to  make  false  pretenses  "  for  the  glory 
of  God,"  and  admit  God's  gift  of  reason  to  have  "some  voice  in 
the  settlement  of  religious  questions,  their  meetings  will  not  be 
the  right  place  for  any  serious  and  honest  inquirer. 
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THE  burden  of  an  olden  song, 
A  joyous,  sweet  refrain. 
Has  lingered  in  my  memory  long : 
Life  makes  its  meaning  plain. 

And,  though  some  hopes  of  trustful  youth 

Have  fallen  to  seeming  dust, 
These  words  have  more  and  more  of  truth : 

"  Trust,  trust,  sweet  ladye,  trust" 

A  fourfold  charm  is  this  to  guard 

From  earth's  despairing  dole : 
Trust  in  ourselves,  our  dream,  each  other, 

And  the  ever-brooding  soul. 

Trust  in  our  dream  of  something  higher 
Than  we  have  thought  or  known ; 

Towards  which  the  whole  world  doth  aspire. 
However  we  fret  and  groan. 

Trust  in  each  other,  in  the  human ; 

Which  is  indeed  a  shrine 
For  all  these  mortal  eyes  have  seen 

Of  that  we  call  divine. 

Trust  in  ourselves  to  help  ourselves, 

Ever  finding  strength  within. 

He,  deepest  of  all  miners,  delves, 

Who  doth  this  treasure  win, 
# 

And  in  the  star-lit  darkness  learns 

A  deeper,  dearer  trust. 
Alway  the  Soul  towards  our  soul  yearns : 

"  Trust,  trust,  sweet  ladye,  trust" 
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THE  English  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  which  claims 
on  its  titlepage  to  have  been  "  translated  out  of  the  origi- 
nal tongues,  and  with  the  former  translations  diligently  compared 
and  revised,"  is  in  fact  based  on  the  editions  of  the  Greek  text,' 
which  Erasmus  in  1516,  and  Robert  Stephens  in  1550,  had 
founded  upon  manuscripts  written  after  the  tenth  century. 

Since  the  date  of  the  English  translation,  a  number  of  Greek 
manuscripts  have  come  to  light  of  a  much  earlier  period.  The 
"  Codex  Vaticanus  "  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  Vatican  library 
as  early  as  1475,  but  not  until  1828  was  access  granted  to  it  for 
any  critical  use.  The  "  Codex  A/exandrinus"  was  sent  in  1628  as 
a  present  to  King  Charles  I.  of  England,  from  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  The  former  of  these  manuscripts,  the  "  Vatican," 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  written  about  the  year  350 ;  the 
latter,  about  a  century  later.  Both  copies  are  imperfect ;  the 
"  Vatican  "  having  lost  a  number  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  and  the  "Alexandrian"  being  deficient  in  the 
greater  part  of  Matthew,  some  chapters  in  John  and  in  2  Corin- 
thians. 

In  1844,  Constantine  Tischendorf  discovered,  in  a  monastery 
on  Mount  Sinai,  a  manuscript  of  the  Bible,  containing  the  New 
Testament  complete,  without  a  single  missing  leaf.  In  1859,  ^^ 
succeeded  in  transferring  the  copy  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia.  This  manuscript  bears  evidence  of  having  been  written 
about  the  year  350,  and  of  being,  at  leagt,  as  old  as  the  Vatican 
MS.,  with  which  it  very  nearly  agrees.  The  Alexandrian  MS., 
dating  a  century  later  than  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic,  though 
agreeing  for  the  most  part  with  the  other  two,  contains  some  of 
the  interpolations  and  alterations  that  are  found  to  exist  in  the 
common  English  Bible,  when  compared  with  the  two  oldest 
manuscripts  now  known. 

In  January,  1869,  there  was  published  in  London  an  English 
New  Testament,  "with  an  introduction  and  various  readings 
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from  the  three  most  celebrated  manuscripts  of  the  original  Greek 
text,  by  Constantine  Tischendorf,  Tauchnitz  edition,  Vol.  looo." 
The  "  various  readings  "  are  contained  in  notes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  From  these  it  appears  that  in  the  Sinaitic  and  Vati- 
can manuscripts  none  of  the  titles  of  the  four  Gospels  contain 
the  words  "  according  to,"  but  the  word  used  is  "  after."  The 
titles  should  read,  "  The  Gospel  after  Matthew,"  etc.  Again,  the 
title  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  simply  "  To  the  Hebrews," 
the  same  as  to  the  other  epistles,  leaving  it  undetermined  by 
whom  the  Epistle  was  written.  The  words  "The  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle "  have  been  interpolated  ;  and  as  the  name  of 
Paul  does  not  occur  in  this,  as  it  does  in  the  other  Epistles,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  wrote  it. 

The  interpolations,  omissions,  and  alterations  from  these  early 
manuscripts  are  very  many.  Most  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  slight 
and  unimportant.  Many  are  evidently  intended  to  make  the 
meaning  more  clear  ;  as,  for  instance,  substituting  "  Jesus  "  for 
"  he,"  "  the  disciples  "  for  "  they  "  or  "  them  ; "  interpolating  an 
"  and  "  or  some  other  particle,  and  changing  little  words.  But 
in  many  cases  the  text  has  been  tampered  with  designedly,  whole 
sentences  and  paragraphs  being  interpolated.  Some  examples 
of  the  most  important  interpolations  of  words  and  sentences  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  passages.  The  parts  in  brackets  do  not 
appear  in  either  the  Sinaitic  or  the  Vatican  manuscripts.  For 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  probable  origin  of  some  of  the  inter- 
polations, reference  is  given  to  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  where 
similar  words  or  sentences  can  be  found. 

But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  [bless  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,]  and  pray  for  them  which  [despiteflilly 
use  you  and]  persecute  you.  —  Matt.  v.  44.     See  Luke  vi.  27,  28. 

That  thine  *alms  may  be  in  secret;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in 
secret,  himself  shall  reward  thee  foDenlvl.  —  Matt.  vi.  4. 
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[Then  one  said  unto  him,  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand 
without  desiring  to  speak  with  thee.]  —  Matt  xii.  47.     See  ver.  46. 

[Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.]  —  Matt 
xvii.  21. 

This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by  prayer  [and  fasting.]  — 
Mark  ix,  29. 

[For  the  son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost]  —  Matt, 
xviii.  II.     See  Luke  xix.  10. 

So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  shall  be  last :  [for  many  be 
called,  but  few  chosen.] — Matt  xx.  16.     See  chap.  xxii.  14. 

Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  [and  to  be 
baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised  with?]  —  Ver.  22.  See 
ver.  23. 

Be  ye  not  called  Rabbi:  for  one  is  your  Master  [even  Christ]  — 
Matt  xxiii.  8.     See  ver.  10. 

[Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  ye  devour 
widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretense  make  long  prayers:  therefore 
ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation.]  —  Ver.  14.  See  Mark 
xii.  40. 

Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  [wherein 
the  son  of  man  cometh.]  —  Matt  xxv.  ij.     See  chap.  xxiv.  42. 

And  they  crucified  him,  and  parted  his  garments,  casting  lots ;  [that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  They  parted  my 
garments  among  them,  and  upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots.]  — 
Matt,  xxvii.  35.     See  John  xix.  24. 

And  to  have  power  [to  heal  sickness  and]  to  cast  out  devils.  —  Mark 
iii.  15.     See  Matt  x.  i. 

[Verily  I  say  unto  you.  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  th^t  city.]  —  Mark  vi.  11. 
See  Matt  x.  14. 

[If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.]  —  Mark  vii.  16.  See 
Matt  xi.  15. 

And  straightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out,  and  said,  [with 
tears,]  Lord,  I  believe :  help  thou  mine  unbelief  —  Mark  ix.  24. 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  [and  cleave 
to  his  wife.]  — Mark  x.  7.     See  Gen.  ii.  24,  and  Eph.  v.  31. 

[But  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
forgive  your  trespasses.]  — Mark  xi.  26.     See  Matt,  xviii.  35. 

Before  the  cock  crow  [twice]  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.  .  ^  .  And 
he  went  out  into  the  porch ;   [and  the  cock  crew.]  .  .  .  And  [the 
second  time]  the  cock  crew.     And  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that/ 
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Jesus  said  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow  [twice]  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice.  —  Mark  xiv.  30,  68,  72, 

[And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  which  saith,  And  he  was  numbered 
with  the  transgressors.]  —  Mark  xv.  28.     See  Luke  xxii.  37. 

And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said,  Hail  thou  that  art  highly 
favored  !  the  Lord  is  with  thee  [blessed  art  thou  among  women].  — 
Luke  i.  28. 

And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  [Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan : 
for]  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve,  —  Luke  iv.  8.     See  Matt.  iv.  10. 

And  he  [put  them  all  out,  and]  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  called,  say- 
ing, Maid,  arise.  —  Luke  viii.  54.     See  MaXt  v.  40. 

Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  firom  heaven, 
and  consume  them  [even  as  Elias  did  ?]  But  he  turned  and  rebuked 
them,  [and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.]  —  Luke 
ix.  54,  55. 

When  ye  pray,  say  [Our].  Father  [which  art  in  heaven,]  Hallowed  be 
thy  name.     Thy  kingdom  come.     [Thy  will  be  done  as  in  heaven,  so 

in  earth] And  lead  us  not  into  temptation;  [but  deliver  us 

fi-om  evil.]  —  Luke  xi.  2,  4.     See  Matt.  vi.  9,  10,  13. 

[Two  men  shall  be  in  the  field :  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other 
left.]; — Luke  xvii.  36.     See  Matt  xxiv.  40. 

[And  there  appeared  an  angel  unto  him,  strengthening  him.  And, 
being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly ;  and  his  sweat  was  as  it 
were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground.]  — ^Luke  xxii.  43 

44. 

[Then  said  Jesus,  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.]  —  Luke  xxiii.  34. 

And  a  superscription  was  [written]  over  him  [in  letters  of  Greek  and, 
Latin  and  Hebrew,]  This  is  the  king  of  the  Jews.  —  Ver.  38.  See  John 
xix.  20. 

In  these  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  halt,  with- 
ered, [waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water.  For  an  angel  went  down 
at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water ;  whosoever 
then,  first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water,  stepped  in  was  made  whole 
of  whatsoever  disease  he  had.]  —  John  v.  3,  4. 

[And  Philip  said.  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest 
And  he  answered,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  b  the  Son  of  God.] 
—  Acts  viii-  37- 

Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  [and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God*s.]  —  I  Cor*  vi.  20. 
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For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  [in  heaven,  —  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are 
three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,]  —  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the 
blood ;  and  these  three  agree  in  one.  —  i  John  v.  8,  9. 

The  interpolations  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  omissions. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  omission  of  the  words  "  nor  the 
Son  "  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of 
heaven,  nor  the  Son,  but  my  Father  only.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  36. 

In  Mark  xiii.  32,  the  words  "  neither  the  Son  "  are  found.  In 
Jude,  verse  25,  the  following  interpolation  and  omissions  occur : 

To  the  only  [wise]  God;  our  Saviour,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
be  glory,  majesty,  dominion,  and  power,  before  all  the  world,  both  now 
and  ever.     Amen. 

In  the  following  passages  the  text  has  been  tampered  with  by 
substituting  certain  words  for  others  in  the  Greek  :  — 

Which  of  you,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature 
[life].?— Matt.  vi.  27. 

Whom  do  men  say  that  [I]  the  son  of  man  am  [is]  ? — Matt.  xvi.  13. 

[Good]  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  [inherit] 
eternal  life  ?  And  he  said  unto  him.  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there 
is  none  good  but  one :  that  is  God.  [Why  askest  thou  me  concerning 
what  is  good  ?    He  who  is  good  is  One.]  —  Msftt.  xix.  16,  17. 

And,  when  the  flood  arose,  the  stream  beat  vehemently  upon  that 
house,  and  could  not  shake  it ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock  [because 
it  was  well  built]  —  Luke  vi.  48. 

But  one  of  the  most  gross  instances  of  interpolation  is  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  chapter  of  Mark,  from  the  ninth  verse  in- 
clusive to  the  etid,  which  does  not  appear  in  either  the  Sinaitic 
or  Vatican.  In  this  interpolated  part,  and  nowhere  else,  appear 
these  two  remarkable  passages,  which  have  occasioned  many 
scoffs  and  sneers : — 

He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned. 

They  shall  take  up  serpents  ;  and,  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it 
shall  not  hurt  them. 
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Another  important  interpolation  is  the  last  verse  of  John,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  "  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written." 

But  a  further  and  more  remarkable  interpolation  is  the  whole 
of  the  story  about  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  contained  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  John,  which  story  is  not  found  anywhere  else. 

As  a  curious  instance  of  variation  in  these  early  manuscripts, 
the  passage,  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  b(&  changed," 
reads  thus  in  the  Sinaitic  and  Alexandrian :  "  We  shall  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  not  all  be  changed."  A  later  scribe,  however,  has 
interpolated  a  "  not "  in  the  Alexandrian  so  as  to  make  it  read, 
"  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  not  all  be  changed." 

Should  it  be  thought  remarkable  or  strange  that  the  transcri- 
bers in  early  times  tampered  so  extensively  with  the  text  of  the 
Bible?  Why,  only  see  what  King  James's  translators  have 
done.  Our  Bible  is  full  of  their  interpolations.  Some  of  them, 
to  be  sure,  are  necessary  in  a  translation  from  a  language  like 
the  Greek;  but  where  is  the  excuse  for  such  interpolations  as 
these  i—  •  . 

But  Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the' ground, 
[as  though  he  heard  them  not.] — John  viii.  6. 

If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother  [7/  is]  Corban,  that  is  to 
say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me,  [he  shall  be 
free.]  —  Mark  vii.  1 1.    • 

Elhanan,  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Bethlehemite,  slew  [the  brother 
of]  Goliah  the  Gittite.  —  2  Sam.  xxi.  19. 

The  license  takeh  with  the  text  by  these  early  scribes  is  a 
most  damaging  blow  to  the  claim  of  plenary  inspiration  set  up 
in  modem  times  for  the  Bible.  It  is  quite  apparent,  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Christian  era,  neither  the  scribes  nor  the  lead- 
ing Christians  regarded  their  Scripture  records  as  plenarily  in- 
spired :  else  why  were  alterations  made  and  tolerated  by  them  > 
And  the  manifest  improvement  in  the  text  in  most  cases  by  the 
transcribers  shows  that  they  regarded  the  original  copy  as  im- 
perfect, betraying  sometimes  illiteracy.  Now,  if  God  inspired 
the  writers  of  the  Bible,  why  should  he  have  selected  illiterate 
men  ?    And  why  did  he  not  take  care  to  transmit,  through  sub- 
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sequent  scribes  an  accurate  copy  ?  Then,  again,  there  were 
other  books  embraced  in  the  early  canon.  The  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  contains  two  epistles  by  Clement  of  Rome,  an  epistle  of 
Athanasius,  and  a  production  by  Eusebius  on  the  Psalter.  The 
Codex  Sinaiticus  contains  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  which  books  were  reckoned  as  Holy  Scrip- 
ture by  many  in  the  fourth  century.  Is  it  not  after  all,  then,  a 
matter  of  private  judgement,  what  writing,  ancient  or  modern,  is 
inspired  ?  and  must  not  each  one  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  inspiration } 


COURAGE. 

ADHERE  to  thy  thought  evermore, 
And  thy  thought  shall  lead  thee  from  error. 
Have  faith  in  the  power  of  courage, 
And  thy  faith  shall  save  thee  from  terror. 

Say  to  thy  soul,  "  Fear  nought  but  fear ; " 

And  chaos  shall  flee  away. 
And  joy  shall  sparkle  in  every  tear, 

And  night  shall  be  turned  to  day. 

Summer  and  winter,  autumn  and  spring, 

Thy  ministering  angels  shall  be ; 
And  new  and  old,  and  old  and  new. 

Shall  be  all  the  same  to  thee. 

For  up  is  down,  and  down  is  uo. 
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THEY  say  that  the  ancient  dream  of  despots,  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  is  about  to  become  practically  realized 
in  one  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  sect  of  the  Roman  Catholics  control  the  school  fund  of  this 
commonwealth,  both  branches  of  her  legislature,  and  the  munici- 
pal pffice  of  tier  largest  cities.  Moreover,  the  Roman-Catholic 
sects  do  not  at  all  hesitate  to  use  these  powers  for  the  propaga- 
tion 0^  their  own  peculiar  ideas  ;  for  the  purpose,  in  short,  of 
making  more  Roman  Catholics.    They  are  making  them. 

They  are  making  them  in  the  particular  commonwealth  men- 
tioned, and  elsewhere,  —  east,  west,  north,  south.  In  a  certain 
town  hereabouts,  a  place  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  there  re- 
main the  skeletons  of  five  Orthodox  Protestant  churches.  Two 
of  these  churches  are  closed,  two  others  open  every  Sunday,  and 
the  remaining  one  a  Sunday  out  of  four  weeks,  to  congregations 
averaging  from  ten  to  thirty  people  each.  In  this  town  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  already  one  church  and  a  school,  filled  to 
overflowing,  and,  spite  of  the  ruinous  hard  times,  are  building  a 
second  church,  which  will  be  a  very  imposing  edifice  for  a  coun- 
try place.  It  is  said  that  they  are  increasing  elsewhere  in  the 
like  proportion. 

Well,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  have  enough  of  zeal  and  indus- 
try to  Come  in  and  possess  America,  let  them.  If  Protestantism 
is  so  weak  as  that,  if  Protestant  preachers  are  so  dead  and  dull 
that  Roman  priests  may  slip  in  and  steal  souls  from  under  their 
fingers,  the  souls  have  certainly  been  fairly  earned  by  the  priests. 

A  something  has  come  over  the  Orthodox  Protestant  preach- 
ers of  our  time.  They  mostly  seem  shut  up  in  a  shell  or  husk, 
through  which  they  cannot  break.  I  saw  a  butterfly  once,  which 
had  met  with  some  hurt  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  was  deformed. 
It  had  never  been  able  to  burst  wholly  out  of  its  shell.  A  por- 
tion of  the  old  dried*  covering  clung  fast  to  its  golden  radiant 
wings,  so  that  it  was  never  able  quite  to  fulfill  its  fair  butterfly 
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destiny.  Its  wings  never  became  strong  enough  to  outgrow  and 
shake  off  the  unsightly  old  husk.  On  the  contrary,  the  unsightly 
old  husk  cramped  and  held  in  the  radiant  wings,  until  the 
dwarfed,  stunted  things  even  fitted  themselves  to  the  worn-out 
shell,  and  grew  to  no  more  than  half  their  natural  size.  The 
poor  butterfly  went  crippling  about  in  this  half-developed  way  for 
a  little  time  ;  then  by  degrees  it  dried  all  away,  and  died. 

If  Protestantism  stop  in  its  chrysalis  state,  it  will  surely  be 
just  what  a  learned  Protestant  divine  calls  it,-Ta  failure.  If  it 
ever  stops,  it  will  be  a  failure.  It  ought  to  stand  up  boldly,  and 
attack  the  arrogant  living  sins  of  to-day,  not  the  dekd  and  mum- 
mied sins  of  two  centuries  agone.  There  cannot  possibly  be  a 
point  where  Protestantism  may  stop,  may  crystallize  into  a  state 
of  permanency,  and  say,  "  I  have  gone  far  enough.  There  is 
no  more  new  truth."  Pure  truth  is  absolute,  to  be  sure,  and  not 
relative  ;  but  if  Protestantism  to-day  claims  to  h^ve  found  out  all 
the  truth,  then  in  very  fact  is  Protestantism  a  dead  faith,  nevei; 
again  to  be  zealous  and  combative  as  in  the  days  of  Luther  and 
its  brave  youth,  when  the  life-blood  of  earnestness  even  to  death 
poured  through  its  fiery  young  heart. 

But  there  is  no  fire,  neither  life,  in  the  husk  of  a  chrysalis, 
neither  in  the  heart  of  a  preacher  whose  only  employ  is  to  set 
up  mummies  of  doctrine,  and  roll  them  about  as  the  Rip-Van- 
Winkle  ghosts  tumble  ten-pins  among  the  Kaatskill  Mountains. 
Nor  can  a  congregation  pass  out  from  the  church-door  with  one 
single  better  aspiration  in  its  keeping,  if  the  preacher  has  spent 
two  mortal  hours  in  digging  among  Greek  roots  to  prove  that 
the  preposition  tk  means  sometimes  "into,"  and  sometimes 
"  towards  ; "  consequently  sprinkling,  and  not  immersion,  is  the 
original  way  of  baptizing.  Of  the  skeleton  congregation  who 
listen  to  his  learned  expounding,  two  or  three  go  away  believing 
it  is  gospel,  because  the  preacher  says  it ;  the  rest  go  away,  not 
knowing,  neither  caring,  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  Meanwhile  a 
few  doze  away,  and  all  through  the  town,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
drunkards  reel  from  houses  of  hot  destruction,  goodly  young  men 
stain  their  souls  and  bodies  with  perdition,  and  fair  girls  sink  into 
the  black  river  of  ruin,  all  perishing  for  want  of  the  preacher  who 
shall  be  brave  enough  and  holy  enough  to  come  down  to  them, 
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and  baptize  them  with   the  water  of  moral  purity.     But  the 
preacher,  alas !  never  comes. 

How  can  he  indeed  ? 

"  Two  or  three  preachers  were  enough  for  a  whole  country," 
exclaims  Queen  Bess,  the  royal  scold  of  England.  She  managed 
matters  her  own  way  ;  for,  when  an  unlucky  preacher  said  aught 
displeasing  to  the  queen,  she*was  accustomed  to  cry  out  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  sermon,  commanding  the  speaker  to  hold  his 
tongue,  and  woe  be  to  him  if  he  obeyed  not. 

No  royal  savage  now  stops  men's  utterances,  and  takes  off 
their  heads  at  pleasure  ;  but  a  will  scarcely  less  despotic  dictates 
still  to  the  preacher  what  he  shall  or  shall  not  say.  He  will 
drive  away  the  whisky  interest,  by  which  his  skeleton  church  is . 
largely  kept  up,  if  he  meddle  overmuch  with  whisky-making 
and  whisky-drinking.  But  he  may  preach  against  dancing. 
That  does  not  touch  the  pockets  of  his  congregation.  So  the 
preacher  gathers  up  his  forces,  studies  his  books,  and  the  nexf 
Sunday  launches  as  many  anathemas  against  this  prodigious  sin 
as-grim  John  Knox  against  the  fiddling  and  uncomely  skipping 
of  poor  Scottish  Mary.  Buf  his  anathemas  do  not  hurt  any- 
body. The  older  ones  of  his  flock  nod  and  smile  approval ;  the 
younger  ones  smile,  and  dance  away.  How  can  he  rebuke  the 
worst  human  sins,  when  the  most  valuable  pew  in  his  church  is 
occupied  an4  paid  for  by  one  who  gathers  in  riches  by  means  of 
the  very  blackest  trade  in  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  engage  ? 
How  can  the  preacher  carry  his  white  hands  and  spotless  black 
clothing  into  polluted  homes  of  vice  ?  His  respectable  congrega- 
tion will  not  permit  him  to  contaminate  thus  the  clerical  dignity. 
But  he  may  prove  eternal  punishment  And  the  next  Sunday 
he  proves  it  for  two  hours,  setting  up  in  battle  line  the  whole 
formidable  array  of  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  writings,  the 
church  choir  giving  a  musical  variation  with  the  hymn,  — 

"There  is  a  dreadful  hell." 

And  all  the  comment  in  the  world  which  his  red-hot  sermon 
elicits  from  anybody  is  the  sly  remark  from  an  irreverant  rival 
minister,  that  the  infliction  of  the  brother's  sermon  is  the  best 
practical  illustration  of  the  brother's  theme.     Or  mayhap  he 
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holds  forth  anon  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  or  justification  by  faith, 
or  death-bed  scenes  of  expiring  infidels,  —  eternal  round  of  hum- 
drum from  year  to  year,  the  skeleton  congregation  meantime 
waxing  continually  smaller.  Oh  !  the  heart  grows  sick  with  weari- 
ness of  these  unworthy  preachers,  hammering  away  upon  beaten- 
out  dogmas  a  lifetime  long,  while  the  fair  seasons  come  and  go, 
while  whisky-rings  flourish,  prize-fighters  make  laws  for  us,  and 
Roman  priests  turn  America  into  a  tributary  of  Pius  IX.  One 
such  false  messenger  of  truth  were  too  many  for  a  whole  coun- 
try, —  these  puny,  narrow,  lifeless,  timid  souls,  who  sleep  in  soft 
beds,  and  eat  comfortable  dinners,  and,  when  the  people  ask  for 
bread,  give  them  but  dried  husks  of  doctrine  ;  men  who  preach 
two  sermons  and  attend  Sunday-school  every  Sunday,  and  con- 
duct prayer-meeting  and  Bible-class  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
for  twenty  years  sometimes,  and  yet,  sitting  down  and  looking 
back  every  thirty-first  of  December,  on  their  honor  as  men  and 
ministers  dare  not  say,  "  One  soul  of  all  my  congregation  has 
been  made  better  or  happier  through  my  work  in  the  year  that 
is  gone  ; "  men  who  stand  aloof  from  the  stormy  sea  of  common 
life,  idle  and  cowardly,  saying,  "  The  Church  must  not  meddle 
with  politics,  —  we  are  to  preach  a  gospel  of  peace,"  —  forgetting 
how  it  was  said  of  old,  — 

**  First  pure,  then  peaceable." 

The  mistake  of  Protestantism  is  to  fancy  that  it  can  ever  stop 
protesting.  The  mistake  of  Protestant  preachers  is  to  fancy  that 
the  sons  may  end  where  the  fathers  ended.  The  Roman  Church, 
by  splendid  shows  and  gorgeous  ceremonies,  appeals  directly  to 
the  material  senses,  to  the  perceptions  of  color,  of  form,  of  sound ; 
senses  which  remain  the  same  from  century  to  century.  Protes- 
tantism cannot  do  this.  If  she  begins  it,  she  goes  back  to 
Mother  Rome,  as  the  Ritualists  and  High-Churchmen  are  going 
to-day.  Protestantism  began  by  protesting  against  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  a  direct  appeal  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
of  man  ;  and  it  will  be  only  by  working  still  on  the  inner  senses 
that  she  can  hope  to  retain  any  hold  on  present  and  future  gen- 
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theology  must  in  turn  do  their  work,  and  die.  If  the  intellect 
discover  always  wider,  nobler  truths  in  the  realm  of  science,  it 
cannot  but  be  that  theology  must  take  on  wider,  nobler  forms  of 
belief,  or  else  science  will  despise  theology.  The  conclusion 
may  be  painful  to  a  devout  mind  ;  but  it  is  inevitable,  looking  at 
the  Orthodox  churches  of  our  time,  that  Protestantism,  in  cant 
phrase,  must  "  keep  up  with  the  times,"  or  becomes  as  old  wives' 
fables. 

And  material  success  is  not  the  touch-stone  of  real  success. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  San  Francisco  have 
lately  erected  the  costliest  building  of  its  kind  in  America,  a 
perfect  temple  of  beauty.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions flourish  throughout  the  country.  They  occupy  lofty  reading- 
rooms,  and  own  great  libraries,  refusing  every  unorthodox  mem- 
ber and  speaker  admission  into  their  aristocracy  of  belief  I 
attended  a  Young-Men's-Christian-Association  meeting  once, 
during  which  the  secretary  read  a  monthly  financial  report  of  the 
society.  This  report  was  mostly  the  story  of  an  unworthy  object 
of  charity  who  had  imposed  upon  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  It  was  an  occasion  which  called  for  nothing  more 
than  the  mere  dry  bones  of  figures  and  statistics ;  yet,  throughout 
the  report,  the  devout  secretary's  fives  and  tens  and  twenty-sev- 
ens were  ridiculously  intersprinkled  with  pious  ejaculations  to  I 
know  not  how  many  kinds  of  deities,  closing  with  a  dolorous 
appeal  to  the  "  Triune  God,  the  Eternal  One  in  Three."  Like 
all  the  rest,  the  best  he  too  could  do  was  to  run  into  cant.  He 
was  afraid  of  seeming  unorthodox  even  to  the  cardinal  numbers. 

In  the  same  city,  one  person,  a  quiet,  elderly  woman,  poor, 
almost  alone,  in  the  last  year  saved  near  a  hundred  fallen  women, 
and  sent  them  to  respectable  homes.  With  all  their  wealth,  their 
influence,  their  orthodoxy,  which  is  so  orthodox  that  it  even 
refuses  membership  to  women,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations have  never  done  anything  so  good  as  this.  San  Fran- 
cisco of  to-day  is  just  as  wicked  as  San  Francisco  was  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  built  their  temple  of  beauty. 

Oh!  the  true  Protestant  preacher  is  the  prince  of  come- 
outers !  To  this  day  his  true  ideal  lurks  hidden  in  a  comer  of 
every  Protestant  heart.     When  we  close  our  eyes,  and   think 
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backward,  now  and  then,  he  steps  out  before  the  mental  vision, 
—  no  shrinking,  white-faced  man,  who  intones  his  prayers,  and 
fills  our  ears  with  a  pow-wow  of  doctrine,  a  wooden  formula  of 
words,  the  stuff  of  by-gone  centuries ;  but  a  stout,  brave  hero 
and  warrior. 

Perhaps  the  ideal  Protestant  preacher  stirs  and  rouses  up 
from  his  dim  corner  when  by  chance  our  eye  rests  for  a  moment 
on  the  rare  and  wonderful  book  of  our  childhood,  teUing  us  of  the 
unknown  country,  "  where  the  meadows  are  green  all  the  year 
long."  What  tears  of  joyful  sympathy  filled  our  childish  eyes 
when  at  last  Christiana  and  her  friends  "  went  over  the  water,  and 
were  let  in  at  the  golden  gates  to-day."  What  wonder,  if,  in  those 
far-off  days,  we  too  fancied  that  we  could  see  in  the  sunset-clouds 
"  something  like  the  gate,  also  some  of  the  glory  of  the  place." 
To  me  that  old  allegory  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  book  to  this 
day. 

Reading "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  good  for  the  soul.  The  ideal 
Protestant  preacher  looks  out  at  you,  with  his  fearless,  true  eyes, 
on  every  page.  To  you,  wearily  struggling  to  put  meanness  and 
earthiness  behind  you,  striving  to  gain  the  higher  life,  he  says, 
stoutly  and  cheerily,  — 

"  Set  your  faces  like  flint :  you  have  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth  on  your  side." 

Preacher  Greatheart  does  not  settle  down  in  his  castle,  com- 
fortable and  fat,  coddled  by  tea-drinking  ladies,  petted  by  aristo- 
cratic congregations,  paid  by  swindling  rich  men,  until  at  length 
he  begins  to  yield  a  little  to  the  demons  of  darkness ;  does  not 
intrench  himself  behind  his  wooden  bulwarks  of  creed  and  dog- 
ma, and  sleep,  while  the  enemy  comes  in  the  night,  and  sets  his 
defenses  on  fire.  Preacher  Greatheart,  wakeful  and  valiant,  calls 
sin  by  its  right  name  to  its  face ;  says  boldly  to  Giant  Cheat, 
Giant  Spite,  Giant  Avarice,  and  Giant  Despair, — 

"I  am  come  to  take  away  thy  head." 

Or  mayhap  the  ideal  preacher  comes  before  our  mind's  eye  in 
a  vision  of  Martin  Luther,  the  fearless,  the  great  unorthodox, 
defying  alike  man  and  demon  in  his  zeal  for  the  new  truth. 
Fancy  little  Mr.  Theolog  of  our  .day,  with  the  helpless  white 
hands  and  the  nerveless  voice,  stamping  his  foot  on  the  solid 
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earth,  and   saying,    "Though  there  be  as  many  devils  in  my 
way  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  housetops,  I  will  go ! " 

If  there  be  any  comfort  at  all  for  Protestants  in  the  life  of 
Martin  Luther,  that  comfort  is  all  on  the  side  of  those  whom  it 
is  the  fashion  of  these  times  to  call  infidels  and  atheists,  for 
Martin  Luther  was  the  grand  heretic  of  his  century.  And  I  do 
believe,  that,  if  Martin  Luther  were  now  living,  the  last  place  to 
find  him  in  would  be  the  pulpit  of  an  Orthodox  preacher.  I 
think  he  would  be  as  far  in  advance  of  orthodox  Protestantism 
now,  as  he  was  in  advance  of  orthodox  Romanism  in  his  day. 
Unorthodox  crystalizes  into  orthodox  by  the  chemical  touch  of 
time.  Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Wesley,  and  all  the  reverend 
saints  in  the  calendar  of  orthodoxy,  were  the  innovators  and 
come-outers  of  their  generation. 

Orthodox  Protestantism  seems  dying  of  emptiness  and  creed- 
ism.  There  is  no  more  life  for  her  except  that  she  throw  open  her 
gates,  and  let  the  true  Protestant  in  :  the  real  preacher,  coming 
with  warm,  young  life  in  his  heart ;  bursting  through  creeds  which 
are  too  narrow  to  fold  him ;  throwing  ofi"  Episcopal,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  or  Presbyterian  shackles,  and  embracing  the  whole 
human  race  in  his  pure  and  hopeful  religion ;  not  too  slothful  nor 
too  dainty  to  put  forth  his  hand,  and  tear  away  the  veil  from  the 
sinful,  earthy  souls  of  men  and  women,  working  for  the  holy  and 
the  good,  working  in  the  present  with  a  large  serene  faith  in  the 
future ;  a  noble  come-outer,  relying  not  on  fusty  doctrines  to  save 
his  soul,  but  planting  himself  with  terrible  earnestness  on  that 
which  is  the  truth  to  his  own  best  convictions,  and  saying  with 
the  hero-preacher,  a  touch  of  heart's-blood  in  every  word,  — 

"Here  I  stand.     I  can  take  no  other  course.   God  help  me.- 
Amen." 

Costly  churches  with  deep-toned  organs  and  stained-glass 
windows   are  no   sign  of  success  for  Protestantism.      And  a 
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sitting  therein.  We  have  hundreds  of  mediocre  Protestant 
preachers,  Heaven  help  them !  with  scarcely  a  single  thought 
above  large  salaries  and  rich  wives.  We  have  dullness  and 
dogmas  and  skeleton  congregations,  —  hardly  more  than  the 
ashes  and  ruins  of  the  ancient  protesting  spirit,  —  campos  ubi 
Troja  fuiL 
It  is  time  to  build  a  new  Troy. 


THE   BROTHERS   HUMBOLDT.* 

T  T  OW  beautiful  this  light !  it  seems  to  beckon  earth  to 
A  1  heaven."  It  is  a  few  weeks  over  one  hundred  years 
since  he  who  spoke  these  words  was  born :  it  is  a  few  months 
over  ten  years  since  he  died.  This  is  reported  to  have  been  his 
last  utterance.  True  to  the  spirit  which  had  guided  him  through 
a  long  and  laborious  life,  he  used  the  remnant  of  his  ebbing 
strength  to  pay  a  final  tribute  to  Nature, — to  Nature  with  whom, 
as  with  a  trusted  friend,  he  had  held  companionship  since  a  child. 
Tl]ere  was  an  eminent  fitness  in  the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial birthday  of  such  a  man ;  for  certainly,  before  Alexander 
Humboldt,  no  one  ever  walked  this  planet  who  knew  it  so  inti- 
mately as  he. 

Yet  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  godless  man.  It  is  not  meant 
by  this  that  he  was  a  bad  man  ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  no  truer, 
purer,  or  kindlier  heart  has  beat  this  century :  but  it  is  said  that 
he  was  an  atheist.  We  know  what  such  charges  are  ordinarily 
worth.     We  know  how  many  of  the  world's  best  names  have 
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borne  this  stigma  in  the  past :  we  know  how  many  devout  minds 
are  called  to  bear  it  still.  Once  the  epithet  was  dangerous.  It 
meant  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  stake  ;  but  now  it  brings 
only  a  little  social  inconvenience  and  local  ill-repute.  The  pop- 
ular theology  does  not  discriminate  with  critical  nicety.  It  finds 
that  broad  terms  are  most  readily  handled.  When  it  hurls  an 
opprobrious  name  at  an  offender,  it  usually  siezes  the  nearest  one ; 
and,  as  atheist  comes  first  in  alphabetical  order,  that  is  most  fi-e- 
quently  thrown.  Sometimes  it  is  not  what  one  says  which  brings 
on  him  this  condemnation,  but  rather  what  he  fails  to  say ;  for 
there  are  those  who  look  upon  silence  with  theological  suspicion, 
and  who  seem  to  think  that  there  is  more  hope  for  one  who  uses 
the  sacred  name  only  to  blaspheme  it  than  of  him  who  never 
uses  it  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  Alexander  Humboldt,  it  is  this  silence  which  is 
urged  against  him  as  principal  proof.  The  great  naturalist  was 
reticent  concerning  his  religious  belief  or  unbelief ;  hence  it  has 
been  inferred  that  he  had  no  faith  in  an  overruling,  personal  In- 
telligence. Even  Professor  Agassiz  thinks  it  necessary  to  at- 
tempt an  explanation  of  this  reticence.  But  he  succeeds  but 
poorly.  Think  what  we  may,  interpret  it  as  we  choose,  the  fact 
remains,  that,  in  the  published  works  of  Humboldt,  embracing 
many  folio  and  quarto  volumes  on  Comparative  Geography,  Zo- 
ology, Botany,  and  Astronomy,  besides  numerous  miscellaneous 
dissertations  and  essays,  in  all  amounting  to  many  thousands  of 
pages,  the  name  of  God  occurs  but  twice ;  and,  in  these  two  in- 
stances, there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  its  use  was  any- 
thing more  than  a  convenient  figure  of  rhetoric. 

This  silence  of  Alexander  Humboldt's  is  the  more  striking, 
because  of  its  marked  contrast  with  the  explicit  declarations  of 
religious  faith  by  his  brother  William,  —  a  brother  of  equal  gifts, 
and  eventually  sure  of  equal  fame ;  a  brother  whose,  death 
caused  such  grief  to  Alexander  that  he  said,  as  he  wept  over  his 
coffin,  "  I  did  not  think  my  old  days  had  so  many  tears  left  to 
them." 

What  made  the  difference  between  the  brothers  ?  Was  it  tem- 
perament mainly,  or  education  in  habits  of  life  i  Doubtless  all 
had  their  share  of  influence  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  the  first  which 
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predominated.  William  Humboldt  turned  his  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  philology,  politics,  and  ethics.  He  turned  his  gaze  in- 
ward. It  was  the  world  within  man,  the  world  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  fixed  his  attention.  Wherever  he  looked,  he  be- 
held some  sign  of  the  Divine  Presence.  He  saw  that  God  gives 
witness  of  himself  in  every  soul  he  creates.  He  made  a  study 
of  the  language  of  somq  African  tribes  ;  and,  far  from  recoiling  in 
disgust  from  their  barbarism,  he  thought  hopefully  even  of  them. 
He  believed  — 

"  Even  that  in  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings, 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not ; 
And  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Touch  thy  right  hand  in  that  darkness, 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened." 

Alexander  Humboldt,  on  the  contrary,  turned  his  gaze  out- 
ward. It  was  physical  nature  which  he  desired  to  know.  It  was 
the  multitudinous  life  of  the  globe  which  had  a  charm  for  him. 
Goethe  used  to  say  that  the  Germans  were  the  only  people  who 
had  the  art  of  making  science  inaccessible.  Alexander  Hum- 
boldt refuted  the  sarcasm.  He  knew  the  world  by  sympathy  as 
well  as  by  science  ;  he  made  others  feel  and  know  what  he  did. 
Go  where  he  would,  he  was  never  alone.  He  was  as  much  at 
home  on  the  Andes,  or  the  Pacific,  or  the  desert,  as  he  was  in 
his  library  at  Berlin.  All  material  things  welcomed  his  coming, 
and  unveiled  to  his  friendly  eye  their  beauty  and  their  use :  in 
return,  he  gave  to  them  a  tongue,  that  through  him  they  might 
tell  the  story  of  the  earth.  If  in  that  story  we  miss  all  reference 
to  personal  Deity,  it  is  not  strange.  God  does  not  come  within 
the  province  of  science.  "  Nature,"  as  one  of  Humboldt's  coun- 
trymen has  said,  "  does  not  reveal,  she  conceals,  God."  When 
the  understanding  looks  out  on  the  material  universe,  the  most 
it  ever  sees  is  matter  in  motion.  What  more  should  it  see  ?  Not 
spirit,  certainly  ;  for  spirit  defies  the  analysis  of  mortal  eye. 

When  Alexander  Humboldt  was  asked  of  what  faith  he  was, 
he  replied, "  I  am  of  the  faith  of  all  men  of  science."  Assuredly  he 
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did  not  mean  by  this  that  science  and  atheism  are  identical.  He 
did  not  mean  that  all  who  explore  natural  law  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  supreme  Lawgiver.  He  intended  no 
such  absurdity.  He  simply  declined  committing  himself:  he 
virtually  declared  that  he,  like  others  who  inquire  into  the  realm 
of  physical  being,  find  themselves  obliged  to  give  up  at  the  out- 
set all  dogmatic  and  traditional  theology,  all  preconceived  con- 
ceptions of  the  origin  and  end  of  life,  and  be  guided  solely  by 
the  facts  they  discover. 

Alexander  Humboldt's  attitude  was  the  only  true  attitude  for 
one  who  purposes  devoting  his  entire  time,  strength,  and  ability, 
to  the  investigation  of  the  unsolved  problem  of  nature.  He  be- 
gan neither  as  an  enthusiast,  nor  a  skeptic  :  he  said, "  Let  me 
know  things  as  they  are.  Let  me  report  not  what  I  wish,  nor 
hope  nor  imagine,  but  only  what  I  see."  His  method  had  the 
clearness  and  decisiveness  which  come  from  unbiased  observa- 
tion and  unbiased  judgment.  He  did  not  purpose,  like  the  con- 
tributors to  the  "  Bridgewater  Treatises,"  to  apologize  for  the 
universe.  If  we  do  not  find  allusions  to  creative  design  in  his 
writings,  the  omission  is  to  his  credit.  However  it  may  have 
been  with  Dr.  Paley,  it  is  very  certain  that  Humboldt  did  not 
suppose  even  for  a  moment  that  the  Almighty  had  admitted  him 
into  his  counsels.  He  saw  in  nature  what  the  word  "nature  "  im- 
ports, a  perpetual  new-birth,  an  eternal  evolution,  a  process  which, 
so  far  as  human  measurements  go,  has  neither  beginning,  end, 
nor  spatial  limitation. 

Do  we  complain  that  he  did  not  find  in  the  All  him  who  is  the 
life  of  all  ?  If  so,  we  but  echo  a  complaint  as  old  as  Job,  "  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  Behold  I  go  forward, 
but  he  is  not  there  ;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him  ; 
on  the  left  hand  where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him  ; 
he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him." 

"  God  is  so  good,"  says  Mrs.  Browning,  "  he  wears  a  fold  of 
heaven  and  earth  across  his  face."  Did  he  not  thus  hide  himself, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  moral  freedom.  No  one  could  live  out 
his  days  in  conscious  liberty  of  will,  able  to  choose  good  or  evil 
according  to  the  desire  of  his  heart,  if  every  outward  look  and 
forward  step  made  known  the  watchful  presence  of  the  Infinite 
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Maker  and  Judge.  Morality  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
the  morality  which  would  come  from  the  omnipresent  espionage 
of  an  eternal  chief-of-police.     How  much  would  it  be  worth  ? 

It  is  not  the  defect  of  nature;  but  her  perfection,  that  hides  the 
Divine  Being.  We  look  into  Shakspeare  in  vain  for  Shakspeare 
himself.  Other  writers  put  themselves  in  the  foreground  that 
they  may  have  credit  for  their  work ;  but  he  whose  mind  could 
take  in  both  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  human  life,  its  boundless 
nobleness  and  boundless  meanness,  he  could  well  afford  to  veil 
his  personality  in  his  own  marvelous  creations.  If  this  be  the 
case  with  a  mortal  book,  still  more  is  it  true  of  the  ever-unfold- 
ing volume  of  nature.  Let  Humboldt  and  Agassiz  look  never 
so  kaenly  through  each  chapter  and  page,  they  shall  never  meet 
the  Author  there,  unless  they  have  met  him  before  in  the  invis- 
ible world  within  themselves. 

"  Nature  conceals  God,"  said  Jacobi ;  but  he  added,  "  Man 
reveals  him."  When,  with  William  Humboldt,  we  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  the  world  of  spirit ;  when  we  contemplate  the  moral 
heights  of  inward  being ;  when  we  explore  the  continents  of 
thought,  and  gauge  the  forces  of  will  and  desire,  —  then  we  find  a 
^clew  to  the  outward  order  which  Alexander  Humboldt  knew  so 
well.  Seeking  God  first  within,  we  afterwards  find  him  without : 
but,  seeking  him  only  without,  we  are  turned  back  perplexed  and 
saddened ;  for,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  so  is  it  now,  — 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  with  observation." 

Was  Alexander  Humboldt  an  atheist  ?  I  cannot  say.  Agas- 
siz and  Lieber  say  no.  Baurmeister  and  Heinzen  say  yes.  Pas- 
sages from  the  "  Kosmos"  may  be  quoted  in  favor  of  each,  and  the 
question  be  no  nearer  settlement  than  before.  But  assuredly  it 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  him  an  atheist  because  of  his  silence. 
"The  emptiest  things  reverberate  the  loudest."  Experience 
proves  that  it  is  he  who  has  the  name  of  God  oftenest  on  his 
lips  who  has  his  presence  least  in  his  heart.  Custom  and  cant 
and  a  sickly  piety  profane  what  they  profess  to  honor.  Men 
whose  business  it  is,  like  Alexander  Humboldt's,  to  deal  with 
facts  as  hard  as  granite,  and  as  terrible  as  electricity,  often  do  not 
care  to  speak  all  that  they  think.  They  answer  the  glib  reli- 
gionist as  Faust  answers  Marguerite  when  she  asks  him  if  he 
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believ^es  in  God,  — "  I  have  no  name  for  what  I  believe.  Feeling 
is  all.  Name  is  sound  and  smoke,  veiling  the  glow  of  the 
heavens." 

Let  Alexander  Humboldt's  position  be  what  it  may,  he  was 
not  without  positive  moral  convictions.  No  one  could  have 
labored  ninety  years,  as  he  did,  if  he  believed  in  nothing.  The 
man  who  simply  doubts  is  the  man  without  power.  He  is  divided 
against  himself,  if  for  all  sober  effort  he  has  only  a,  careless 
laugh ;  if  he  says,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."     Then  is  his  life  — 

"  A  life  of  nothings,  nothing  worth 
From  that  first  nothing  before  birth 
To  that  last  nothing  under  earth." 

Whatever  may  have  been  Alexander  Humboldt's  private  creed, 
he  believed  mightily.  He  believed,  first,  that  nature  has  an 
order  which  can  be  found  out,  and  that  obedience  to  its  discov- 
ered laws  is  a  chief  end  of  human  life.  Had  he  doubted  this, 
had  he  begun  with  the  idea  that  the  world  is  confused  play  of 
accidental  forces,  he  never  would  have  had  the  courage  to  have 
spent  an  hour  of  his  time,  or  a  dollar  of  his  fortune,  in  picking 
out  any  shining  bits  of  fact  from  such  a  chaos  of  uncertainty. 

He  believed  the  universe  to  be  order ;  as  he  called  it,  "  Kos- 
mos,"  —  beautiful  order.  Order  implies  will :  in  the  universe, 
it  implies  God.  If  Alexander  Humboldt  did  not  acknowledge  a 
supreme  Intelligence,  he  was  at  least  on  the  logical  high-road  to 
such  an  acknowledgment. 

Secondly,  Alexander  Humboldt  believed  in  the  inward  law  of 
doing  unto  others  as  he  would  they  should  do  unto  him.  He 
never  wearied  of  good  works.  He  was  always  ready  to  help 
others  with  mind  and  purse.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  in 
Paris,  and  poor,  having  spent  the  bulk  of  his  large  fortune  in 
travel,  research,  the  publication  of  his  own  costly  works,  and 
private  charity,  he  heard  that  Agassiz,  then  a  young  man,  un- 
known and  in  poverty,  was  about  leaving  that  city  for  lack  of 
means  to  prosecute  his  studies  farther.  Humboldt  sent  him  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  with  the  words,  "  You  must  not  go." 

One  of  the  most  noted  German  savants  said,  that  once,  when 
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near  perishing  in  the  wilds  of  South  America,  while  in  search 
of  a  new  plant,  nothing  sustained  him  in  his  search  but  the 
thought  that  Alexander  Humboldt  would  recognize  the  merit  of 
his  effort. 

Lastly,  Alexander  Humboldt  believed  in  making  the  aim  of 
life  somewhat  that  is  above  life.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  look 
forward  to  any  personal  continuance  beyond  the  grave.  It  may 
be  so.  But,  if  so,  he  did  better  than  many  who  denounce  him  : 
he  used  this  life  well,  and  asked  no  questions.  He  was  willing 
to  do  what  many  professing  Christians  dare  not,  —  he  was  willing 
to  leave  the  future  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  the  past  and  the 
present  alike  in  his  keeping.  Neither  Alexander  nor  William 
Humboldt's  life  was  a  type  of  the  complete  life ;  for  the  com- 
plete life  unites  both  methods,  —  it  looks  within  and  without. 
Within,  it  recognizes  spirit ;  without,  it  recognizes  what  spirit 
organizes.  In  William  Humboldt,  faith  predominated  ;  in  Alex- 
ander, knowledge.  William's  purpose  in  life  is  best  character- 
ized by  that  utterance  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  —  "  He  endured  as 
seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  Alexander's  is  summed  up  in  his 
own  words,  —  "  Man  must  will  the  good  and  the  great :  the  rest 
comes  as  decreed." 


THEY  find  the  Way  who  linger  where 
The  soul  finds  fullest  life: 
The  battle  brave  is  carried  on 
By  all  who  wait  and,  waiting,  dare 
Deem  each  day*s  least  that's  fitly  done 
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AT  the  Park-Street  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  continues  in  his 
effort  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  his  discourses.     Recently, 
in  treating  of  the  causes  of  crime  in  cities,  he  said  the  statistics 
warranted  the  assertion  that  one-half  of  all  the  crime  known  was 
caused  by  want.     He  was  speaking  with  special  reference  to  the 
"  woman  question,"  and  proceeded  to  show  that  in  the  city  of 
'  New  York  thousands  who  had  fallen  into  prostitution  had  re- 
ceived for  work  but  one  dollar  per  week.     "  You  cannot,"  said  he, 
"  expect  girls  will  keep  their  virtue,  who  work  for  fifteen  cents 
a  day."      He  was  an  advocate  of  a  system  that  should  open 
to  girls  as  well  as  boys  every  honorable  opportunity  for  earn- 
ing a  living.     Girls  should  not  only  be  employed  in  any  or  all  of 
the  various  trades,  according  to  their  ability  and  strength ;  'but 
they  should  be  respected  in  their  work,  and  honored  far  above  such 
as  are  taught  to  do  nothing,  and  so  faithfully  follow  their  instruc- 
tion.    Those  would-be  Christian  women,  who  held  up  their  jew- 
eled fingers  in  holy  horror  of  "  strong-minded  women,"  had  far 
better  imitate  their  example,  and  set  about  finding  out  into  what 
desperate  fortunes  the  young  ladies  of  Boston  were  driven  for 
the  want  of  a  proper  industrial  education,  and  a  sufficient  re- 
numeration  for  their  work.    He  believed  that  the  causes  of  crime 
were  not  to  be  traced  to  North  Street.    There  you  saw  the  result 
of  crime.    The  cause  must  be  sought  for,  and  found,  in  another 
locality,  and  "  higher  up  ; "  where  idleness  is  deemed  a  Christian 
virtue,  and  industry  is  set  down  as  degrading.     What  he  wanted 
was  an  industrial  department  added  to  our  public-school  system, 
in  order  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  might  have  their  children 
taught  as  worthily  to  use  their  fingers  as  their  brains. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  force  in  all  this,  whether  it  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  trouble  or  not :  on  which  point  Mr.  Murray 
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His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  appears  to  be  equal  to  the  crisis  as 
he  understands  it.  He  deals  mild  but  very  telling  rebukes  to 
the  once  belligerent  Protestants  now  dancing  about  him  if  haply 
they  may  slip  into  his  Council.  A  proper  spirit,  he  says,  **  will 
easily  cast  away  all  preconceived  and  adverse  opinions.  The 
Church  cannot  permit  errors  which  it  has  carefully  considered, 
judged,  and  condemned,  to  be  again  brought  under  discussion." 
Did  Dr.  Cummings  believe  that  the  pope  would  respond  other- 
wise.^ The  English  papers  give  the  doctor  credit  for  having  a 
very  restless  sort  of  a  spirit.  He  wanted  to  do  somehing :  the 
greatest  thing  he  could  do,  of  course,  was  to  bring  the  whole 
world  to  an  end  on  a  certain  day.  Failing  of  that,  he  naturally 
looked  upon  the  "  Catholic  world "  as  affording  the  next  best 
chance  for  experiment.    What  he  will  do  next  is  not  conjecured. 

Mr.  Alger  has  been  occupying  the  Boston  Theatre  for  two 
Sunday  mornings,  in  consequence  of  Music  Hall  being  let  for  a 
Catholic  fair.  It  seems  that  the  change  drew  in  some  unused 
to  rational  views  of  religion,  who  have  wondered  if  such  "infidel" 
preaching  was  indorsed  by  Unitarians  generally.  They  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  sort  plainly  stated  of  a  Sunday  evening  at  the 
same  place  before.  Mr.  Alger  s  first  discourse  was  a  very  free 
and  full  exposure  of  the  positions  the  Orthodox  world  must  aban- 
don, while  he  also  presented  his  view  of  some  of  the  strongholds 
of  a  true  religion  that  will  yet  remain.  We  quote  from  a  report 
in  "The  Transcript"  as  follows  :  — 

He  asked  his  hearers  to  turn  from  the  Orthodox. way  of  salvation 
by  historical  artifice  to  the  doctrine  of  reason  on  the  same  subject,  a 
doctrine  which  swept  away  all  these  frightful  cobwebs  and  left  the  clear 
azure  of  the  truth. 

He  asserted  that  we  were  progressive  beings,  and  that  all  evil  arose 
from  the  fact  that  we  were  not  yet  completely  reclaimed  from  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  animal  life.  The  true  salvation  of  mai^  is  by  rescuing  him 
from  this  and  restoring  him  to  his  exact  equilibrium,  securing,  as  the 
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The  leading  idea  of  the  Theatre-meetings  has  professedly  been 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  bigotry  and  sectarianism,  and  unite 
all  people  in  an  endeavor  to  "  be  good  and  do  good,"  as  some 
have  stated  it.  Mr.  Hepworth  in  his  recent  farewell  discourse 
says,  "  I  would  not  go  across  this  platform  to  make  a  Unitarian ; 
but  I  would  go  a  long  distance  to  make  an  honest  man.  Your 
creed  is  one  thing,  and  your  life  is  another ;  and  your  life  is 
better  than  your  creed."  This  sourids  very  well,  and  hope- 
ful, even  if  one  hears  a  mingling  of  cant  in  the  tone.  You 
would  suppose  that  the  same  spirit  would  certainly  prevail 
through  lone  discourse,  —  that  it  could  have  been  preceded  by 
nothing  greatly  out  of  harmony  with  it.  But  here  you  would 
fall  into  error.  But  a  few  paragraphs  before  the  sentence  already 
quoted,  we  find  Mr.  Hepworth  exclaiming,  "  Here  are  ten  thou- 
sand men  in  this  city  who  are  indifferent  to  all  religious  institu- 
tions :  here  are  ten  thousand  men  more  who  are  utterly  infidel 
in  their  thought  and  in  their  action :  here  are  ten  thousand  men 
who  believe  in  no  God ;  and  he  who  believes  in  no  God  zvill  lie^ 
will  cheaty  will  steal*' 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hepworth  will  yet  explain  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  this  of  those  who  are  professedly  non-believers 
in  a  personal  God,  but  of  such  as  have  no  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  great  principles,  of  the  obligations  of  duty,  etc., — 
explanz^tions  which,  though  frequently  given  as  the  meaning  of 
like  expressions,  are  a  sorry  confession  of  an  inability  to  talk 
with  sense.  If  that  is  what  is  meant,  it  would  be  better  to  say 
so,  and  not  produce  needless  confusion.  But,  without  some  such 
explanatory  note,  it  is  proper  to  suppose  that  the  words  were 
meant  to  pass  for  what  they  are  worth,  having  no  such  double 
meaning.  One  who  "  believes  in  no  God  will  lie,  will  cheat,  will 
steal."  That  is  what  an  atheist  will  do :  that  is  what  he  does  do. 
There  is  no  God  to  see  him,  there  is  no  God  to  punish  him  ;  what 
has  he  to  fear  ? 

We  suppose  this  to  be  the  argument.  If  it  is  not,  then  per- 
haps the  obscure  sentence,  "  For  where  the  heart  is  not  lifted 
up,  there  can  be  no  moral  standard,"  is  the  key  to  much  we  do 
not  comprehend.  It  has  been  supposed  that  morality  refers  to 
the  relation  which  mankind  sustain  towards  each  other,  —  "  Do 
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as  you  would  be  done  by,"  being  regarded  as  the  sufficient 
standard.  We  dp  not  see  why  one  may  not  disbelieve  in  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  yet  have  a  tender  regard  for  his  fellow-man. 
Lying,  cheating,  stealing,  are  sins  against  man,  not  God.  Belief 
or  non-belief  in  God  affects  the  case  in  no  way,  as  every  day  may 
testify  to  everybody  who  will  use  eyes  and  ears.  A  belief  in  God, 
it  is  claimed,  is  well-nigh  universal.  "  Even  the  devils  believe." 
If  it  were  true  that  non-belief  led  to  lying,  etc.,  the  opposite  ought 
to  be  equally  true,  or  there  is  nothing  left  of  consequence  to  talk 
of 

What  surprises  is,  that  so  glaring  an  inconsistency  should 
occur  in  a  discourse  evidently  intended  to  be  as  broad  and  inclu- 
sive as  humanity  itself  Immediately  following  his  declamation 
against  atheism,  Mr.  Hepworth  introduces  such  a  passage  as 
this  :  "  There  is  the  world,  outside  the  Church,  sitting  in  darkness, 
crying  for  light,  needing  our  helping  hand,  needing  our  sympa- 
thy, needing  our  faith.  Let  us  leave  our  theology ,  let  us  leave  our 
theories y  let  us  split  our  hairs  no  more^  let  us  criticise  no  longer ; 
but  as,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  when  the  foe  is  in  front  of  you,  you 
ask  no  question  of  the  man  who  stands  by  your  side,  except,  *  Is 
he  brave,  and  will  he  stand  in  the  fight  as. true  as  steel }'  so  in 
the  great  battle  of  life,"  etc.  Again,  he  says,  "  It  is  the  life,  and 
not  the  thought,  that  wins  ieaven.  It  is  your  honest,  manly 
endeavor,  and  nothing  else,  that  gains  for  you  God's  smile." 

But  for  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  it  is  plain 
that?  Mr.  Hepworth,  like  all  who  come  forth  from  the  Church  on 
special  occasions,  to  bring  their  "  light "  to  a  world  "  sitting  in 
darkness,"  has  nothing  in  reality  to  bring  with  him  if  he  leave 
his  "theology"  behind ;  all  else  the  "world  outside"  is  already  in 
possession  of  It  is  well  known  that  the  Church  of  our  period 
survives  at  all  only  by  extensive  borrowing  from  this  "  world  out- 
side." It  found  the  Theatre  already  built,  and  built  in  spite  of 
its  maledictions.  The  story  that  it  has  stolen  all  the  reforms  of 
the  century  to  plume  itself  with  is  familiar  and  true. 
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headquarters  in  Boston.  Influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
society  to  secure  another  meeting,  to  vote  on  reconsidering  its 
previous'  action.  The  result  was,  Mr.  Abbot  was  sustained  by 
about  the  same  vote  as  reported  last  month,  —  two  to  one.  It 
was  said  that  the  first  decision  was  gained  by  illegal  voting ; 
those  who  had  no  rights  in  the  matter  participating.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  charge  being  repeated  was  prevented  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  from  both  sides,  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  voters.  But  the  minority,  instead  of  voting, 
withdrew  from  the  meeting. 

An  interesting  debate  has  recently  been  held  in  Great  Britain 
upon  the  age  of  the  earth,  the  principal  contestants  being  Sir 
William  Thomson  and  Prof.  Huxley.  Playfair  has  said,  that,  in 
looking  on  the  earth,  he  saw  no  signs  of  a  beginning,  nor  any  of 
an  end.  In  this  the  larger  number  of  British  geologists  have  of 
late  agreed  with  him.  Sir  William  Thomson,  however,  plays  the 
part  of  conservative,  and  makes  an  heroic  charge  upon  the  prev- 
alent opinion.  He  finds  clear  indications  of  a  beginning,  and 
thinks  its  date  may  be  approximately  determined.  The  age  of 
the  terrestrial  globe,  as  appears  to  him,  cannot  be  less  than  one 
hundred  million  of  years,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  mill- 
ion. He  at  first  inclined  to  the  inferior  limit ;  but,  in  his  reply 
to  Huxley,  who  was  put  forth  as  their  advocate  by  the  geolo- 
gists, seems  inclined  to  extend  the  time,  and  bring  it  nearer  to 
the  maximum  limit.  Such  is  the  conservatism  of  science  in  bur 
day !  A  century  ago  the  earth  was,  beyond  question,  about  six 
thousand  years  old.  It  has  aged  rapidly  within  a  hundred 
years ! 

The  most  striking  argument  of  Sir  William  Thomson  is  drawn 
from  tidal  retardation.  As  the  earth  revolves,  the  attraction  of 
the  moon  draws  backward,  so  to  speak,  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
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yet  earlier  date  would  more  than  counterbalance,  the  force  of 
gravitation,  and  matter  would  begin  to  fly  off  from  the  region 
about  the  equator.  Beyond  such  a  period  it  is  obviously  impos-: 
sible  that  the  earth  can  have  been  in  existence.  We  are  to  con- 
sider, moreover,  that  the  whole  earth  was  once  molten  and  liquid. 
Tidal  retardation,  while  it  was  in  that  condition,  would  effect  its 
entire  substance  as  it  now  does  the  ocean,  and  would  be  much 
more  considerable.  The  diminution  of  axial  revolution  has, 
therefore,  been  more  rapid  in  past  time  than  at  present,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  period  when  tangential  force  and  gravitation  would 
be  equal  is  not  so  remote  as  we  should  infer  from  the  present 
rate  of  retardation.  Still  farther,  the  present  form  of  the  earth 
enables  us  to  ascertain  how  rapid  the  rotatory  motion  has  ever 
been.  The  faster  the  earth  turned,  the  greater  would  be  the 
protuberance  in  the  region  of  the  equator.  We  know  what  that 
protuberance  actually  is,  and  therefore  have  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  swiftness  of  rotation  at  the  time  when  the  earth  took 
shape.  If,  now,  the  time  requisite  to  bring  about  the  retarda- 
tion that  has  really  taken  place  can  be  calculated,  the  age  of  the 
earth,  or  at  least  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  its  crust 
hardened,  may  be  fixed.  Whether  Sir  William  Thomson  has 
calculated  this  period  correctly  we  are  unable  to  determine,  but 
it  does  seem  to  us  that  he  has  quashed  the  notion  of  the  earth's 
eternity,  and  that  Mr.  Huxley  would  do  himself  more  credit  by 
frankly  acknowledging  the  same  than  by  exhibiting  his  smart- 
ness in  attorney  practice.  Sir  William  Thomson's  reasoning  has 
one  remarkable  fact  to  support  it.  The  moon  has  actually  lost 
her  rotatory  motion  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  the 
same  kind  of  retardation  to  which  the  earth  is  subject.  The 
attraction  of  the  moon's  substance  being  much  more  powerful 
than  that  which  the  moon  exercises  upon  the  earth,  its  effect  has 
been  proportional.  Such  a  fact  makes  ridicule  of  Thomson's 
reasoning  inexcusable.  The  learned  scientist  brings  forward 
other  arguments,  which  may  be  equally  weighty ;  but  they  are 
less  simple,  and  perhaps  less  superior  to  question.  One  of  them 
is  a  calculation  of  the  expenditure  of  the  sun's  heat ;  but  this 
rests  upon  a  certain  hypothesis  concerning  the  source  of  that 
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heat,  which  may  be  correct  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
but  which  it  is  difficult  to  place  on  grounds  of  certainty. 

The  contest  over  the  election  of  Mr.  Huxley  as  President  of 
the  British  Association  has  been  referred  to  by  the  "  Spectator," 
—  a  journal  which  says,  "We  usually  disagree  with  his  conclu- 
sions, always  distrust  his  method,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
cross-examine  his  testimony  as  to  facts,"  —  and,  in  our  judgment, 
is  properly  disposed  of  "  Nobody,"  says  the  "  Spectator,"  "  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  at  all,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Huxley  intends  to  say  that  the  existence  and  still  more  the  char- 
acter of  the  Final  Cause  is  an  open  question  upon  which  no 
human  being,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  included,  has  any 
right  to  give  an  absolute  opinion."  This  "  idea  is  one  very  famil- 
liar  in  the  scientific  world,  and  would  not  worry  it  in  the  least ; 
but  Mr.  Huxley  is  unfortunately  very  '  indiscreet ; '  thinks  it  his 
duty  not  only  to  hold  his  opinions,  but  to  propagate  them  ;  is  apt 
to  propagate  them  very  forcibly,  and,  worst  of  all,  is  inclined, 
when  propagating  them,  to  talk  English."  For  this  reason,  a 
large  section  of  the  British  Association  thought  Mr.  Huxley 
"  dangerous,"  and  "  though  not  prepared  to  affirm  his  opinions 
are  disqualifications  for  scientific  office,  —  to  affirm  that  would  be 
to  give  up  investigation  altogether,  —  are  prepared  to  say  that 
*  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion,'  and  —  ah  I  hum  !  — 
having  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  mass  of  English  society, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  nominate  some  president  less  liable  to 
attack."  Lord  Stanley  was  thus  thought  of,  and  requested  to 
accept  the  position.  "  A  more  ignoble  piece  of  Philistine  hypoc- 
risy," says  the  "  Spectator,"  "  we  never  remember  to  have  heard 
o£  .  .  .  Those  who  invited  him  knew  that  he  was  not  *  Ortho- 
dox ; '  knew  that  he  had  described  Christianity  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  *  the  opinion  of  Europe ; '  knew  that  he  was  certain, 
from  the  texture  of  his  mind,  to  push  inquiry  to  any  length.  But 
because  they  also  knew  that  he  would  be  discreet,  that  he  would 
say  nothing  that  could  *  offend '  people  who  did  not  understand 
him ;  that  he  would  hold  an  esoteric  as  well  as  an  exoteric  creed ; 
that  he  would,  whatever  his  conclusion,  express  it  in  conventional 
phrase,  —  they  resolved  to  invite  him  to  take  the  chair  of  an  As- 
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sociation  whose  single  object  is  the  diflfusion  of  absolute  Truth. 
Lord  Stanley,  perhaps  aware  of  the  reasons  for  his  own  nomina- 
tion, —  he  generally  is  aware  of  things,  despite  his  talent  for 
silence,  —  perhaps  faintly  contemptuous  of  a  preference  shown 
as^much  to  his  rank  as  to  himself,  quietly  declined  the  honor, 
advising  the  Association  to  select  a  man  of  science  instead  of  a 
politician/'  The  Council  fell  back  upon  their  original  choice, 
and  Mr.  Huxley  was  chosen.  Announcing  his  election,  the 
reporter  of  the  "  Times  "  said,  — 

He  is  the  champion  of  views  to  which  large  classes  of  people  enter- 
tain very  strong  objections  ;  and,  however  discreet  he  ftiay  be  in  the 
absence  of  opposition,  his  best  friends  tremble  for  him  if  those  views 
should  be  impugned.  The  great  object  of  the  British  Association  is  to 
render  science  popular;  and  this  object  is  best  promoted  by  a  president 
whose  name  is  not  identified  with  one  side  of  an  unsettled  question, 
and  whose  declared  opinions  are  not  calculated  to  provoke  any  kind  of 
antagonism.  About  the  great  scientific  claims  of  Professor  Huxley 
there  can  be  no  dispute ;  and,  while  we  cannot  look  forward  to  his 
presidency  quite  without  misgivings,  we  none  the  less  cordially  hope 
that  it  may  fulfill  all  the  expectations  of  his  supporters. 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  admirable  spirit  of  the  writer  in 
the  "  Spectator"  but  by  giving  the  remainder  of  the  text  in  full. 

The  "  Times  "  exactly  represents,  in  this  instance,  the  idea  of  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  idea  at  once 
more  unwise  and  more  ignoble.  All  through  England,  as  through  all 
the  Continent,  the  one  grand  controversy  now  raging  among  cultivated 
men,  —  whose  opinion,  be  it  remembered,  will  be  ten  years  hence  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  —  is  whether  the  supernatural  exists  at  all ; 
whether  everything  is  not  cause  and  effect  j  whether  the  theory  of  a 
sentient  First  Cause,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  we  call  faith  or  religion,  — 
though  it  is  not  tlie  sole  possible  basis  of  morals,  the  dogma  that  truth 
is  good,  falsehood  bad,  being,  for  example,  as  independent  of  God  as 
it  is  of  man,  —  is  not  a  delusion  out  of  accord  with  all  the  facts  which, 
if  human  reason  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  guide  at  all,  — as  a  guide,  that 
is,  which  he  can  trust  as  we  trust  our  senses,  —  must  be  accepted  as 
true. 

A  new  and  sovereign  desire  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this,  as  the  only 
real  question,  to  have  certainty  about  it,  to  believe  it  or  disbelieve  it 
hardf  to  frame  life  on  it,  is  manifesting  itself  in  every  stratum  of  soci- 
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ety,  manifesting  itself  very  often  in  a  sort  of  blind  fury  of  enthusiasm. 
At  the  same  moment,  and  among  the  same  ^classes,  an  equally  intense 
desire  is  displayed  to  examine  the  question  through  science,  through 
close  observation  and  rigid  analysis,  and  unhesitating  recombination  of 
the  facts  revealed  by  "  Nature,"  to  try  the  whole  subject  once  for  all  by 
the  scientific  test.  So  strong  is  this  desire  that  it  pervades  those  who 
know  nothing  of  science,  till  they  fancy,  that,  if  they  had  but  the  talis- 
man, it  would  bring  water  out  of  the  rock ;  till  we  see  before  us  a  phe- 
nomenon absolutely  novel,  a  confidence  without  reason  leading  to  an 
unbelief  as  absolute  as  the  belief  which  a  similar  confidence  in  religion 
formerly  produced,  a  positive  faith  in  faithlessness.  We  ask  any  one 
who  knows  English  society  at  all  if  we  exaggerate  when  we  say  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  able  men  in  England,  who,  knowing  nothing  of 
science,  disbelieve  in  God,  or  rather  in  God's  government,  because,  as 
they  think,  science  has  dispelled  that  ancient  delusion,  who  refer  hon- 
estly and  confidingly  to  the  "  authority "  of  science  exactly  as  men 
once  referred,  and  on  the  Continent  women  still  refer,  to  the  "  author- 
ity "  of  the  Church ;  who  regard  Professors  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  the 
rest  as  "  directors  "  are  supposed  to  be  regarded  by  faithful  Ultra- 
montanes. 

It  is  in  midst  of  all  this,  of  a  controversy  which  we  can  say,  as 
heartily  as  the  "  Record  "  or  the  "  Tablet,"  affects  "  salvation,"  —  which, 
that  is,  must  perceptibly  affect  the  relation  of  man  to  God  for  genera- 
tions,—  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  the  "Times,"  and  the  thousands 
who  feel  with  them,  advise  that  the  conflict  shall  become  "  discreet ; " 
that  no  man  very  prominent  on  either  side  shall  be  raised  to  the  chair 
in  the  recognized  Committee  of  Investigation  ;  that  the  leader  of  the 
Naturalists  shall  be  silenced  so  far  as  may  be ;  that  all  reports  on  the 
progress  of  inquiry  shall  evade  the  main  issues ;  that,  in  short,  every- 
body shall  go  on  telling  decorous  little  lies  till  everybody  else  is  dead. 
We  cannot,  they  say,  trust  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Huxley  if  opposed. 
Discretion  !  Do  they,  then,  want  Mr.  Huxley's  opinions  to  prevail  ? 
It  looks  very  like  it ;  but  we  are  aware  that  numbers  who  do  not  want 
it  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  we  will  just  tell  them  what  their 
demand  for  "  discretion  "  means.  It  means  that  the  discussion  shall  go 
on  as  fiercely  as  ever,  but  in  a  new  and  occult  language ;  that  a  skepti- 
cism irresistible,  because  released  from  the  necessity  of  defense,  shall 
spread  throughout  society,  shall  grow  with  every  year,  and  every 
discovery,  and  every  new  claim  of  unopposed  "  authority,"  more  and 
more  unsparing ;  shall  saturate  the  young,  and  paralyze  the  middle- 
aged,  and  shock  the  old,  until  at  last  it  breaks  otlt,  as  every  protest 
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against  repression  at  last  breaks  out,  in  a  flame  of  fury,  which  for  a 
time  will  burn  up  Faith  throughout  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  burning  it  up 
wherever  Ultramontanism  has  power  to  do  what  these  "  discreet "  men 
of  science  desire  to  see  done  here.  It  means  that  a  caste  is  to  grow 
up  whom  the  multitude  cannot  help  respecting  on  account  of  their 
knowledge,  and  who  are  to  transmit  through  ages  an  occult  faith  which 
all  who  are  ambitious,  or  inquisitive,  or  devoted  to  truth,  will  seek  to 
know  3  which  they  will  learn  as  a  mystery,  amid  all  the  attractions 
mystery  lends  to  every  science ;  and  which,  when  they  have  learned  it, 
will  teach  them  that  faith  is  folly,  religion  a  delusion,  its  teachers 
obscurantists,  and  the  only  truth  the  truth  that  Truth  is  undiscover- 
able.  It  means  that  the  defenders  of  supernaturalism,  or,  as  we  contend, 
of  true  science,  shall  be  paralyzed  ;  that  they  who  can  fight  only  in  the 
light  shall  be  forced  to  a  combat  in  the  dusk ;  that  they  shall  have  no 
arms,  while  their  adversaries  are  invested  with  the  enchanted  weapons 
of  the  ancient  creeds,  with  the  shield  of  Darkness,  and  the  sword  of 
the  Love  of  Truth,  and  the  jointless  armor  of  an  impenetrable  Faith. 
It  means  that  we  who  fight  for  the  existence  of  the  Supernatural  as  a 
scientific  fact,  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  the  fusibility  of  metals, 
are  never  to  be  permitted  to  see  our  enemies,  indeed  are  never  to  have 
any  enemies,  but  to  be  placed  like  soldiers  in  a  marsh  to  shoot  arrows 
against  a  blight,  to  disperse  miasma  with  artillery,  to  make  shade 
brightness  with  the  bayonet,  to  secure  the  impossible  through  conditions 
which  are  self-contradictory.  We  are  to  avoid  all  that  is  not  orthodox ; 
to  say  nothing  straight  out ;  to  leave  the  defense,  say,  of  a  possible 
divine  destiny  in  man  to  the  archdeacon  who  says  such  a  destiny  must 
be,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  angel  who  waved  the  sword  at  the  gate 
of  Eden  must  have  been  created  after  man,  and,  being  created  after 
man,  proves  that  man  was  a  creation,  and  not  a  development,  and 
thinks  rubbish  of  that  sort  will  stop  the  progress  of  infidelity. 
^  But,  says  the  "  Times,"  —  it  is  not  merely  a  reporter  who  says  it, 
though  the  words  appear  in  a  report,  for  the  "  Times  "  does  not  allow 
its  reporter  to  lecture  in  that  style,  —  Mr.  Huxley  is  so  indiscreet.  So 
much  the  better,  both  for  truth  and  for  orthodoxy.  If  there  is  one 
thing  dangerous  to  the  faith  of  a  people,  it  is  that  disbelief  should  be 
hinted ;  should  be  veiled  under  sarcastic  compliments  to  faith ;  should 
become  the  secret  of  the  initiated,  the  arriere pensee  of  the  cultivated; 
should  filter  down  from  mind  to  mind  in  silence ;  should  drop  through,  as 
it  were,  from  the  supper-table  to  the  basement,  and  nobody  be  conscious 
that  it  is  dropping  till  accident  reveals  the  irremediable  mischief.  This  is 
how  Voltarianism  was  diffused,  and  that  is  how  Epglish  Secularism  will 
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be  if  the  able  respectables  like  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  continue  so 
dreadfully  afraid  of  indiscretions  in  discussions.  Discretion  in  this  sense 
is  simply  concealment  of  the  very  thing  that  ought  to  be  known, — 
namely,  the  gravity  of  the  moral  result  involved  in  the  scientific  inquiry; 
a  gravity,  which,  once  realized,  makes  that  inquiry  not  only  much  more 
exact,  but  much  wider.  Take,  for  instance,  this  discussion  about 
primeval  man.  It  does  not  really  involve  any  religious  point  of  impor- 
tance ;  for,  after  all,  whether  man  had  a  lemur  for  his  ancestor  or  not, 
he  is  still  man :  but  it  is  supposed  to  do  so,  and  look  how  that  suppo- 
sition instantly  widens  the  inquiry.  Lawrence  went  into  it  as  if  ail  the 
data  were  bones  and  muscles,  Sir  John  Lubbock  includes  the  history  of 
civilization,  Mr.  Wallace  adds  a  vast  mass  of  facts  as  to  the  moral 
instincts  of  savages,  till  at  last,  man  being  treated  fairly  as  a  whole,  all 
the  facts  being  examined  under  the  new  pressure,  Mr.  Huxley,  who  is 
so  much  dreaded,  makes  what  seems  to  us  the  greatest  conceivable 
concession  to  the  supernaturalists,  —  that  the  chasm  between  man  and 
the  brute  is  beyond  measurement,  is  infinite.  There  is  no  point  of 
view  except  one  from  which  the  reticence  now  advocated  can  be  logi- 
cally defended.  Of  course  the  unbeliever  is  not  shocked.  Suppose 
the  observer  is  orthodox :  then  surely  a  frank  statement,  that  certain 
appearances  seem  inconsistent  with  the  being  of  a  God,  is  a  warning 
not  to  accept  those  statements  without  the  inquiry  rendered  needful  by 
that  tremendous  result ;  is  infinitely  better  than  a  mere  hint  apparent 
only  to  the  initiated,  that,  if  it  were  safe  to  speak,  that  is  what  would  be 
said.  For  the  interests  of  the  orthodox  such  a  conclusion  should  be 
stated  in  its  clearest  and  least  discreet  form,  not  in  its  least  "offensive." 
Nobody  is  really  injured  by  plainness  except  that  class  represented  by 
the  "  Times  "  reporter,  which  holds,  that,  next  to  enthusiasm,  the  one 
great  evil  is  disturbance ;  that  nothing  is  worth  a  fuss ;  that  indifference 
is  the  proper  state  of  mind,  even  if  the  subject  of  indifference  is  the 
existence  of  a  Creator.  That  is  the  true  English  middle-class  state  of 
mind ;  and  the  more  it  is  shocked,  annoyed,  and  horrified  by  indiscre- 
tions like  Mr.  Huxley's  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Stokes's  on  the  other, 
the  sooner  will  it  begin  to  find  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  it.  If  we 
only  had  an  "indiscreet"  archbishop!  —  but,  that  being  impossible, 
let  us  be  thankful  that  we  shall  next  year  have  an  indiscreet  President 
of  the  British  Association. 

THE   POPULAR   PREACHER. 

"  The  public  discourses  among  the  Greeks  especially  "  (Christians  of  the  fourth  century), 
''  were  formed  according  to  the  rules  for  civil  eloquence,  and  were  better  adapted  to  call  forth 
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the  admiration  of  the  rude  multitude,  who  love  display,  than  to  amend  the  heart.  And,  that 
no' folly  and  no  senseless  custom  might  be  omitted  in  their  public  assemblies,  the  people 
were  allowed  to  applaud  their  orators,  as  had  been  practiced  in  the  forum  and  in  the  thea- 
tres ;  nay,  were  instructed  both  to  applaud  and  to  clap  the  preachers.  Who  would  suppose 
that  men  professing  to  despise  vainglory,  and  who  were  appointed  to  show  to  others  the 
emptiness  of  all  human  things,  would  become  so  senseless? " —  Mosheim. 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  the  popular  preacher ! 
Hurrah,  hurrah  for  the  great  Christian  teacher  ! 
His  praises  are  borne  on  every  gale, 
Re-echoing  loud  o'er  the  piercing  wail 
Of  the  stricken  sons  of  sorrow  and  toil, 
Whose  plaintive  lament,  mid  the  high  turmoil, 
Is  smothered  beneath  the  furious  flame 
That  blazes  the  popular  preacher's  name. 

The  Bible  well  conned,  on  the  end  of  his  tongue, 

He  loves  to  rehearse  the  old  pastoral  song 

Of  Abram  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  tlie  three 

Whose  faith  might  have  sunk  in  the  fathomless  sea 

All  the  mountains  of  sin,  the  woes  of  mankind  : 

Come,  rally  the  people  to  worship  the  mind  ' 

That  can  quote  from  Genesis  on  to  the  end. 

And  through  both  dispensations  its  gleanings  extend  ! 

The  sages  and  heroes,  the  wonders  of  old. 
The  martyrs  and  sg.viours  and  orators  bold. 
The  poets  and  scholars  of  ancient  renown. 
With  numberless  worthies  from  monarch  to  clown. 
Behind  the  dark  veil  of  oblivion  recede ; 
Antiquity  flees  in  a  hurried  stampede : 
Both  ancient  and  modem,  the  world,  in  the  lurch. 
All  agape  view  the  popular  man  of  the  church. 

In  vain  though  you  look  for  what  he  may  teach, 

You  still  must  admire  his  "  eloquent  speech." 

What  though,  unrewarded,  for  "  reason  "  you  seek. 

While  the  orator  shows  a  "  splendid  physique  "  ? 

In  the  absence  of  "logic,"  you  still  may  rejoice 

In  the  full  and  mellifluent  tones  of  his  "voice." 

On  the  whole,  though  critics  would  name  him  ^^afraudj'' 

Of  course  you  must  join  when  "  the  people  "  applaud. 

His  ways  are  so  "taking,"  his  style  is  so  " neat ; " 
His  spirit  so  catholic,  tender,  and  sweet ; 
His  works  so  benevolent,  —  always  designed 
To  raise,  not  himself,  but  the  hopes  of  mankind,  — 
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Behold  how  the  "  masses,"  who  sin  all  the  week, 
Put  on  their  clean  garments,  and  eagerly  seek 
The  fruits  of  his  greatness,  to  lift  them  above, 
When  Sunday  returns,  with  its  "  labors  of  love."  - 

And  then.  Sabbath  evening,  when  churches  are  closed. 
Their  pathway  to  "  Bethel "  is  still  unopposed  : 
The  popular  preacher,  to  honor  the  age. 
Steps  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  on  to  the  stage. 
The  "  theatre  meetings,"  prolific  of  good, 
Received  his  approval :  he  well  understood 
That  novelty,  scenery,  eloquence  smooth, 
Would  "draw  out  the  people  "  as  well  as  a  Booth. 

And  here  in  this  temple,  where  Shakespeare  hath  been. 
Proclaiming  the  pathway  of  life  unto  men. 
Through  actors  whose  cardinal  virtue  is  rani, 
Our  hero,  preferring  the  Cardinal's  cani. 
Replaces  the  drama  with  scriptural  page, 
Then  playfully  says,  "  All  the  world  is  a  stage." 
'  He  preaches  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  save 

From  sorrow  and  sin  and  the  fear  of  the  grave. 

The  story  is  old,  and  unlikely  to  make 
Unusual  stir,  or  to  keep  wide  awake 
The  four  thousand :  so,  with  a  new  start. 
Again  he  essays  to  "  act  well  his  part ; " 
And,  soaring  with  "  eloquence  "  powerfully  made, 
Beneath  which  a  Forrest  sinks  deep  into  shade. 
He  pays  a  grand  tribute,  not  easy  to  pen. 
To  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Saviour  of  men." 

'T  is  all  very  good,  perhaps  "  up  to  the  times :  " 

The  theme  is  agreeable,  so  are  his  rhymes. 

The  multitude  sit,  by  the  narrative  led  : 

They  have  heard  it  before,  —  not  quite  so  well  said. 

The  peerless  Chrysostom  attention  commands. 

But  wants  to  elicit  a  clapping  of  hands. 

"  I  can,  and  I  w///,"  thinks  this  popular  clown  : 

"  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  *  bring  the  house  down.' 

"  But  with  Bible  and  Jesus,  somehow,  I  doubt 

That  I  shall  be  able  to  fetch  it  about. 

Well  will  it  read,  when  to-morrow  Tm  lauded. 

For  being  to-night  so  loudly  applauded. 

But  how  to  devise,  how  to  vary  my  song, 

And  escape  the  trite  censure,  —  *  Rather  too  long.*' 
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I'vd  dwelt  on  my  theme  till  it 's  grown  somewhat  scant : 
Oh,  ho  !  thank  his  stars^  I'll  try  General  Grant ! " 

So  General  Grant,  the  hero  of  war. 

Executive,  too,  of  national  law, 

Is  called  an  exemplar  ;  and  every  young  man, 

Regardless  of  color,  religion,  or  clan, 

Is  invited  to  join  the  orator's  rant, 

With  the  novel  ascription,  "  Worthy  is  Grant ! " 

But  where  is  the  "  Lamb  "  ?     Alas  for  his  cause  ! 

Just  then  comes  a  burst  of  unbounded  applause  f 

-The  "  sermon  "  was  done,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
We  asked  our  companion  what  he  had  learned  : 
"  That  golden-mouthed  rhapsodists,  eager  for  fame, 
Excel  in  encomia,  and,  for  a  name^ 
Compromise  manhood,  religion,  and  Saviour, 
Gauging  their  private  and  public  behavior, 
Under  the  guise  of  *  our  God  and  Creator,' 
By  the  popular  voice  in  the  world's  theatre." 

"  Were  you,  last  night,  at  the  theatre  meeting  ? " 
Queried  a  stranger,  a  third  party  greeting. 
"  No,  I  was  not ;  but  they  say  it  was  splendid, 
Especially  where  the  orator  ended. 
Such  an  eloquent  tribute,  the  papers  say, 
Has  not  been  spoken  for  many  a  day. 
And  then  the  applause  !  what  a  fine  compliment 
Alike  to  the  priest  and  our  dear  President !  " 

Then  hurrah,  hurrah  for  the  popular  preacher ! 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  the  great  Christian  teacher ! 

Ye  people,  adore  the  eloquent  god, 

And,  humbly  saluting,  "  pass  under  his  rod." 

Ye  haughty,  obey  him  ;  ye  humble,  implore ; 

Ye  critics,  his  laurels  fail  not  to  restore  ; 

Nor  dare  to  make  public  yo\ir  private  opinions. 

Unless  they  conduce  to  the  spread  of  his  minions. 

J.  H.  c. 

The  C^ifornians  have  a  way  of  their  own,  and  give  their 
opinions  of  things,  "both  secular  and  religious,"  with  great 
freedom,  as  becomes  a  free  people.  Their  editors  and  corre- 
spondents are  always  bright  and  wide-awake ;  thanks,  perhaps, 
to  an  occasional  earthquake.  The  following,  from  the  **  San- 
10 
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Francisco  Chronicle,"  has  much  good  sense ;  and,  if  any  think  it 
in  some  degree  "  irreverent,"  they  must  remember  that  the  writer, 
from  his  point  of  view,  sees  the  thing  differently,  and  feels  no 
more  reverence  for  a  ** jolly  camp-meeting"  than  for  a  lively  and 
well-got-up  menagerie.  Yet,  for  all  this,  he  may  not  be  an  evil- 
minded  person,  nor  low  born  or  bred. 

A  JOLLY  CAMP-MEETING. 

Linden,  Sept.  20,  1869. 
To-day  being  Sunday,  the  natives  poured  in  from  the  surrounding  country. 
The  San-Joaquin  valley  is  inhabited  by  a  prosperous  people.  They  drive 
many  fine  horses  before  fine  buggies ;  and,  as  to  dress,  their  females  seem  as  if 
imported  direct  from  Montgomery  Street.  We  have  now  four  ministers,  four 
pieces  of  evangelical  artillery  planted  for  a  protracted  siege  on  the  sinner. 
Conversions  are  not  expected  at  first.  To  get  matters  wound  up  to  a  con- 
version pitch,  several  days  of  preparatory  preaching,  praying,  singing, 
beseeching,  and  exhorting,  are  necessary.  The  Lord  is  anxious  to  save 
sinners,  yet  he  must  be  importuned  to  the  last  degree  before  he  will  send 
down  his  power  to  save  them.  In  our  inmost  hearts  we  think  this  manifests 
a  sort  of  capricious  childishness  on  the  part  of  Deity.  But  we  dare  not  so 
much  as  breathe  this  thought  to  ourselves. 

OUR    MINISTERS. 

The  four  pieces  of  evangelical  artillery  present  range  from  six  to  eighteen 
pounders,  of  the  old-fashioned,  smooth-bore,  flint-lock  persuasion,  making 
much  noise  when  they  go  off.  But  they  frequently  flash  in  the  pan,  and 
sometimes  scatter  like  a  sprung  goose-gun  barrel,  number  thirteen.  The 
six-pounder  is  a  light,  airy  sort  of  evangel,  fond  of  describing  the  joys  of 
heaven,  and  likening  the  soul  longing  for  immortal  bliss  to  a  bird  of  paradise 
beadng  its  wings  against  the  bars  of  its  cage.  He  interests  the  sinner. 
The  ten-pounder  is  emotional,  and  always  cries  on  reaching  the  second  head 
of  his  discourse.  He  affects  principally  the  female  sintier.  The  fourteen- 
pounder  batters  and  thunders  away  at  sin  point-blank,  with  an  occasional 
discharge  of  Greek  fire  at  backsliders.  He  terrifies  the  sinner.  The  last, 
the  eighteen-pounder,  does  the  gray,  fatherly,  impressive,  and  patriarchal,  — 
seems  to  be  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  Deity,  and  probably  at  times  cor- 
rects some  of  his  mistakes.  He  awes  the  sinner.  They  preach  principally  the 
merciless  gospel ;  the  avenging  God ;  the  eternity  of  hell ;  the  "glory  land," 
where  the  sole  business  of  existence  is  to  sit  by  the  "  other  shore,"  and  sing 
praises  ;  the  vanity  of  this  present  existence  and  of  all  earthly  things.  I 
have  been  told  here  that  this  world  was  the  meanest  of  all  the  orbs ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  sin,  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  were  dwarfed  and 
imperfect ;  that  in  olden  time  land  bore  more  wheat  to  an  acre  than  at  pres- 
ent, —  cause  of  decrease,  sin ;  that  men  were  of  gigantic  stature,  skeletons 
having  been  found  eighteen  feet  high,  —  cause  of  modern  pigmyism,  sin ;  that 
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animals,  too,  were  larger, — cause  of  shrinkage,  sin ;  that  the  earth  was  inter 
nally  diseased,  full  of  fiery  corruption,  suppurating  in  earthquakes,  volcanoes 
and  lava,  —  cause,  man's  sin.     I  am  growing  in  grace  and  knowledge. 

THE  SERMONS. 

The  sermons  in  most  cases  are  made  up  of  Scriptural  quotations,  thus 
strung  together :  "  The  text,  to  which  we  invite  your  attention  this  afternoon, 
may  be  found  in  Genesis,  first  chapter,  third  verse,  —  *  And  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light'  No  man,  my  friends,  at  the  present  day  pretends  to  deny 
the  existence  of  a  God.  For  the  heavens  declare  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  < 
the  earth  is  his  footstool.  The  words  *  Let  there  be  light,'  my  friends,  pro- 
ceeded out  of  the  mouth  of  God  at  or  about  the  same  time  of  creation,  when 
the  earth  was  without  form  or  void,  and  the  waters  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Light,  my  friends,  is  one  of  the  beueficences  of  a  merciful  God  to 
fallen  and  sinful  man.  For  we  have  all  sinned  and  gone  astray  even  as  lost 
sheep ;  and  there  is  no  one  righteous,  —  no,  not  one.  Let  there  be  light 
The  light  referred  to  in  the  text,  my  friends,  means  the  light  of  the  sun ;  but 
we  have  the  light  of  the  gospel  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  O  sinner !  turn 
unto  this  light,  turn !  turn  your  feet  from  the  broad  road  that  leadeth  unto 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  that  walk  therein.  Oh,  turn,  ere  you  fall  into 
the  bottomless  pit,  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  I 
Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  !  Again  let  there  be  light  [Here  the  preacher 
wipes  the  perspiration  from  his  face,  and  returns  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  his  text,  the  chorus  of  **  amens  "  from  the  brethren  partiy  subsiding.] 
The  Scriptures  command  us,  saying,  *  Let  your  light  shine.'  For  no  man 
having  a  candlestick,  putteth  it  under  a  bushel  so  that  it  shall  be  hid.  My 
brethren,  some  of  us  are  hiding  our  candlesticks  uAder  bushels.  We  are 
lukewarm.  We  are  not  bringing  the  first  fruits  to  the  altar.  We  have  not 
entirely  renounced  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  Set  your  affections  on 
things  above.  Lay  up  treasure  in  heaven,  where  moth  or  rust  doth  not 
corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  Again,  let  there  be  h'ght  Ever 
since  the  Mosaic  creation,  my  friend,  mankind  have  used  light  Men,  and 
women  too,  grow  in  the  light,  eat  in  the  light,  drink  in  the  light,  marry  in  the 
light,  and  die  in  the  light  Sinner  !  there  is  a  light  in  hell  burning  for  you. 
If  you  will  walk  in  the  way  of  the  ungodly,  yours  will  be  the  endless  tor- 
ments of  the  damned.  For  with  God  there  is  neither  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning.  Not  one  jot  nor  tittle  of  his  word  shall  fail.  O  sinner ! 
now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  Lay  hold  on  the 
promises  ;  take  up  your  cross,  and  join  the  shining  throng,  pressing  on  to- 
wards the  happy  land  of  Canaan,  where,  with  crowns  of  gold  upon  our  heads, 
we  shall  surround  the  great  white  throne,  singing  and  praising  God  forever- 
more." 

A  COMMENTARY. 

Now  this  style  of  sermon  can  go  on  just  so  long  as  Scripture  holds  out  j 
and  the  invoice  of  Biblical  phrases  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  is  very  large. 
I  am  no  despiser  of  the  Bible.    I  believe  it  is  good  for  counsel,  for  medita- 
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tion,  and  for  exhortation  ;  but  I  think  the  Methodist  Church  South,  and  many 
other  churches,  would  have  more  communicants  about  their  altars  did  they 
draw  less  heavily  for  their  inspiration  on  Scripture,  and  more  from  the  foun- 
tain of  everyday  events  and  everyday  experience.  I  see,  during  the  de- 
livery of  these  sermons,  San-Joaquin- Valley  girls,  young  wives  and  young 
men,  dull  listeners,  listless  listeners,  or  no  listeners  at  all,  laughing,  chatting 
in  whispers,  or  watching  their  pretty  children  play  in  the  straw  ;  nor  do  I 
blame  them  for  so  doing. 

THE    "POWER." 

A  woman  in  a  poke  bonnet  had  a  touch  of  the  "  power  "  just  after  the 
afternoon  service,  jumped  up  and  down,  clapped  her  hands  vigorously  for  ten 
minutes,  crying  out  the  while  that  Jesus  was  near,  dear,  and  glorious  to  her 
soul.  What  next  ?  Why,  in  five  minutes  after,  service  being  over,  she  was 
walking  about  with  some  companions,  chatty,  cheerful ;  talking,  I  }udged, 
about  common,  everyday  matters,  the  agony  over,  the  intense  solicitude  for 
a  "  dying,  fallen  world  "  entirely  forgotten  for  the  time.  This  religious  fervor 
is  a  mystery  to  me.  It  can  so  readily  be  put  on  and  off.  There  are  women 
here  who  can  kneel  and  pray;  call  themselves  and  their  neighbors  the|un- 
worthiest  of  the  unworthy ;  go  into  an  agony  of  soul  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  the  unconverted ;  induce  you  to  think  that  their  present  distress 
of  mind  will  not  be  abated  at  any  rate  for  that  day ;  and  in  ten  seconds  after 
that  prayer  is  over,  and  the  hymn  has  commenced,  they  will  be  singing  away 
with  religious  cheerfulness,  while  their  restless,  prying  eyes  note  every 
movement  in  the  congregation,  watching  the  arrival  of  the  last  be-ribboned, 
raindow-hued  country  lass,  and  looking  reproof  at  her  vanity  of  earthly 
apparel.  In  twenty  seconds  more,  providing  services  be  over,  they  are 
skaking  hands,  laughing  with  some  new-comer,  and  going  into  all  the  ecsta- 
sies consequent  on  meeting  old  acquaintances.  They  have  great  power, 
certainly,  in  throwing  themselves  from  one  condition  of  mind  to  another. 
Then  they  receive  the  sermon  with  that  knowing  air  of  self-satisfied  piety : 
their  faces  seem  to  say,  as  the  preacher  belabors  his  text,  "  Yes,  we  know, 
we  know,  —  very  true ;  we  are  old  soldiers  on  the  road  to  salvation ;  we've 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  God  a  long  time.  It  is  a  subject  of  awful 
moment,  indeed  ;  but  there's  nothing  in  it  now  for  us."  I  knew  some  of  this 
order  of  women  of  old.  They  shook  me,  pulled  my  ears,  griped  my  arm  in 
their  bony  hands,  when  I  was  a  little  Sunday-school  boy,  and  they  were  miy 
teachers.  They  disgusted  me  with  heaven  because  they  assured  me,  in 
psalms  smd  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  that  they  were  bound  for  the  Land  of 
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daughters  of  Adam  in  sight  and  hearing  shall  be  either  amused,  wonder- 
struck,  or  disgusted. 

Having  noticed  that  "The  Radical  furnishes  a  medium  for  the 
freect  expression  of  thought  to  interest  all  earnest  .minds,  and  not 
having  to  consult  denominational  or  party  interest,"  is  the  reason  of 
my  taking  the  liberty  of  penning  the  following  questions ;  for  I  hold 
that  none  but  the  like,  who  arefree^  are  capable  of  answering. 

Why  has  the  human  family  failed  to  make  something  out  of  nothing 
for  at  least  the  last  six  thousand  years  ? 

Why  is  every  act,  whether  made  by  man  or  beast,  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  everything  else  ? 

Why  is  one  of  the  worst  sins  on  record  the  world  ever  witnessed  the 
only  hope  of  salvation  of  all  Christendom  ? 

Why  was  man  placed  on  the  mean  between  extremes  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances  ? 

Why  do  we  invariably  lose  in  quantity  what  we  gain  in  quality  ? 

Why  do  perfect  health  and  fatal  disease  enter  at  the  same  door  ? 

Why  is  the  gratification  of  having  just  equal  to  the  anxiety  of  retain- 
ing or  fear  of  losing  ? 

Why  can  we  not  value  a  thing  we  are  not  afraid  of  losing  ?  or  why 
does  that  we  value  most  give  us  the  most  anxiety  and  trouble  ? 

Why  are  smiling  and  laughing  the  only  ingredients  whining  and  cry- 
ing are  made  of? 

Why  does  life  produce  death,  and  death  life? 

Why  do  we  not  see  God's  ways  equal  ? 

Why  cannot  one  who  has  reasoned  himself  gray  and  almost  blind 
tell  when  to  migrate  on  the  approach  of  winter  as  well  as  a  wild  goose, 
or  when  the  storm  is  approaching  as  well  as  a  tame  one  ? 

A  gentleman  in  the  State  of  New  York  sends  two  new  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  above,  which  we  print  that  he  may,  if  pos- 
sible, get  his  questions  answered,  —  stipulating  only  that  those 
who  venture  in  that  direction  will  endeavor  to  accompany  their 
MS.  as  he  has  done  with  two  subscriptions.  One  may  be  the 
writer's,  if  the  other  is  a  ftew  one. 

John  Weiss  will  begin  a  course  of  eight  Sunday  Evening 
Lectures  at  the  Hall  of  the  Parker  Fraternity,  No.  554  Wash- 
ington Street,  on  the  evening  of  October  31st,  to  be  continued 
on  successive  Sunday  evenings,  at  7  1-2  o'clock.  Admission, 
50  cts.,  at  the  door.  These  eight  lectures  will  be  devoted  to 
moral  and  religious  subjects.  Subject  of  the  first  lecture : 
"  Moral  Ideas  in  Nature  and  in  Man." 

We  continue  our  extracts  from  the  Free  Religious  Report :  — 
The  Free  Religious  Association.    Why  firee  ?  why  religious  ?     I  do  not 
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know  that  I  have  enjoyed  more  freedom  in  its  domain  than  elsewhere.  True 
freedom  and  true  obligation  are  hard  to  come  at ;  and  it  is  easier  for  us  to 
vote  ourselves  free  than  to  make  ourselves  free.  I  do  not  know  whether 
transcendental  freedom  is  to  be  entertained  at  all,  as  a  thing  attainable.  We, 
who  have  come  together  in  the  hospitable  parlor  of  Chestnut  Street,  have 
not  been  able  by  this  step  to  enfranchise  ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  so 
soon  as  one  of  us  spoke,  so  soon  did  his  imprisonment  become  evident  to 
some  one  else.  A  thought  B's  radicalism  as  narrow  as  B  considered  A's 
orthodoxy  to  be.  C  is  as  much  hampered  by  his  anti- Puritan  re-action,  as 
D  by  his  Puritan  inheritance.  In  so  far  as  classes  may  be  recognized  in 
an  assembly  at  once  so  mixed  in  character  and  so  limited  in  number,  each 
class  finds  in  the  other  a  fault  of  narrowness  and  of  misapprehension.  Each- 
may  well  desire  enlargement  for  all.  Our  Association,  then,  must  work  hard 
to  deserve,  in  any  high  sense,  its  name.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  only  be  free 
in  proportion  as  it  is  religious  ;  and  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  point  out  to 
it  the  way  to  attain  tliese  goods  in  one,  which  can  never  be  attained  in 
separation. 

That  there  is  very  little  religion  in  mere  speculation,  a  short-hand  report 
of  any  controversy  will  abundantly  attest  The  quarry  is  started.  There  is 
at  first  a  certain  order  and  comeliness  in  tlie  pursuit.  But  order  in  action 
only  obeys  order  in  thought  There  is  soon  a  pell-mell  hurry  to  bring  down 
the  bird,  with  a  good  deal  of  "  Devil  take  the  hindmost,"  or  last  speaker. 
And  if  the  bird  is  brought  down,  its  feathers  will  be  much  ruffled,  and  its 
fair  life,  perhaps,  extinct  The  necessity  of  hunting  up  an  opponent,  and  the 
inevitable  desire  to  put  him  in  the  wrong,  heightens  the  human  interest  of 
these  scenes,  but  interferes  with  their  divine  instructiveness.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve that  controversy  promotes  freedom,  and  that  untrammeled  discussion 
is  invaluable  to  religion.  But  there  is  a  very  nice  line  of  demarcation 
between  what  is  instructive,  and  what  is  simply  confusing.  The  losing  of 
this  line  reduces  discussion  to  a  game,  a  high  game,  —  an  Olympian  game,  if 
you  will,  played  by  gods  and  godesses ;  but  still  a  game,  compared  to  the 
exigencies  of.  the  time  and  its  demands.  —  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

If  this  movement  of  ours  means  anything,  it  means  not  a  little  petty" 
denial,  not  a  liftle  criticism,  not  a  textual  discussion,  not  a  sum  in  addition 
or  subtraction,  like  Bishop  Colenso's  books,  not  a  bit  of  historical  analysis, 
like  Strauss  or  Renan.  These  are  trivial  things  :  these  do  not  touch  people : 
these  do  not  reach  the  universal  heart  The  universe  needs  an  affirmation, 
not  a  denial ;  and  the  religious  movement,  that  had  not  for  its  centre  the 
assertion  of  something,  would  be  condemned  already  to  degenerate  into  a 
sect  by  the  time  it  had  the  misfortune  to  get  fairly  bom. 

It  is  because  we  who  come  here  believe  something  in  common,  not  be- 
cause we  deny  something  in  particular,  that  our  coming  together  is  of  any 
value.  Who  cares  what  a  man  denies  ?  He  does  not  live  on  that :  that  is 
not  his  substance.  When  a  physician  inquires  as  to  a  man's  diet,  he  does 
not  ask  what  a  man  has  refused  to  eat,  but  what  he  has  eaten :  that  is  what 
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builds  up  a  man.  It  is  the  affirmation  of  the  Free- Religious  movement  that 
makes  it  strong.  An  affirmation  that  takes  in  not  only  one  man's  belief,  but 
all  men's  belief,  —  is  not  that  a  positive  faith  ?  Here,  let  us  suppose,  is  an 
organization  that  has  met  this  week  somewhere ;  and  every  man  who  comes 
upon  its  platform  comes  with  his  religion  stereotyped  into  some  creed,  and 
everything  else  is  shut  off  that  platform.  That  is  affirmation,  is  it  ?  Yes  : 
it  is  the  affirmation  of  one  thing,  and  the  negation  of  everytiiing  else.  And 
when  the  old  religious  teacher  and  his  opponent  come  together  on  this  plat- 
form, and  each  in  turn  speaks  his  mfnd  freely,  you  call  that  denial.  We  call 
the  other  the  denial,  and  this  the  affirmation.  The  affirmation  that  recognizes 
not  only  one  creed,  but  the  dignity,  value,  and  worth  of  all,  —  that  is  what  is 
recognized  here  as  religion.  I  do  not  understand  it  when  I  am  told  that  my 
attitude  is  that  of  denial  only,  while  I  find  that  that  which  shuts  me  out  of 
the  churches  is  not  so  much  that  I  deny  some  little  things  which  they  be- 
lieve, as  that  I  believe  whole  centuries  of  history,  and  whole  races  of 
humanity,  that  they  all  deny ;  while  they  shut  themselves  into  their  little 
tabernacle,  and  say  only  one  creed  has  any  foundation  in  it.  I  am  not  sepa- 
rated from  evangelical  religion  because  it  attributes  the  divine  inspiration  to 
Jesus,  but  because  it  denies  it  to  all  others.  It  is  their  denial,  not  their 
affirmation,  which  separates  me  from  them.  When  they  tell  me  Jesus  taught 
a  gospel  of  love,  I  say  I  believe  it  Plato  taught  a  gospel  of  love  before 
him,  and  you  deny  it  If  they  say,  "Jesus  taught,  it  is  better  to  bear  an 
injury  than  to  retaliate,"  I  say,  "  Yes :  but  so  did  Aristotle,  before  Jesus 
was  born.  I  will  accept  it  as  the  statement  of  Jesus  if  you  will  admit  that 
Aristotle  said  it  too."  I  am  willing  that  any  man  should  come  before  us,  and 
say,  "  Jesus  taught  that  you  must  love  your  enemies,  —  it  is  written  in  the 
Bible?"  but,  if  he  will  open  the  old  manuscript  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  he 
may  there  read,  in  texts  that  have  never  been  disputed,  that  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, half  a  dozen  of  them,  in  words  as  well  authenticated  as  any  liter- 
ature can  be,  said  the  same  before  Jesus  was  born.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  is  a  sacred  thing  to  think  of,  —  a  sublime  thing  to  teach.  When  the 
Greek  tragedians  taught  the  brotherhood  of  man  before  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, was  it  less  sacred  than  it  became  after  Jesus  came  on  earth,  and 
repeated  it  ?  There  is  this  difference  between  the  attitude  of  natural  reli- 
gion, and  the  attitude  of  any  sectarianism,  even  the  widest  Christian  secta- 
rianism —  that,  while  natural  religion  recognizes  every  voice  of  God  that  ever 
spoke  through  the  soul  of  man.  Christian  sectarianism  only  admits  the 
utterance  of  one  pure  soul  to  be  divine. 

Affirmation  !  There  is  no  affirmation  except  the  belief  in  universal  natural 
religion  :  all  else  is  narrowness  and  sectarianism,  though  it  call  itself  by  the  . 
grandest  name,  compared  with  that  It  impoverishes  a  man :  it  keeps  his 
sympathy  in  one  line  of  religious  communication  :  it  takes  all  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  race,  and  says,  "  All  of  this,  that  was  not  an  .effluence  from  Jesus, 
you  must  set  aside."  And  so  it  makes  you  a  member  in  full  standing  of  some 
little  sect,  all  of  whose  ideas,  all  of  whose  thoughts,  revolved  in  the  mind  of 
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some  one  narrow-minded  theologian  who  founded  it.  It  shuts  you  up  there ; 
and  you  die,  suflfocated  for  want  of  God's  free  air  outside.  —  71  W.  Higgin- 
son. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  say  what  I  feel  is  a  reconciling  word,  that,  the 
nearer  we  come  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  nearer  we  shall  come  to  those 
who  appear  not  to  wish  to  assert  that  name  of  Christ  respecting  themselves  ; 
that  those  who  are  the  most  Christian  in  spirit  will  say  the  least  about  it 
For  I  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  come  to  preach  Christianity.  Chris- 
tianity, the  Church,  no  doubt,  was  the  result  of  Christ's  preaching  ;  but  he 
did  not  come  to  preach  it  He  came  to  preach  the  truth  :  and  we  shall  be 
nearest  to  him,  not  when  we  preach  Christianity,  not  when  we  preach  the 
Church,  not  even  when  we  preach  Christ ;  but  when  we  preach  Christ's 
preaching,  which  he  made  as  broad  as  the  truth.  The  Church  was  the  result ; 
but  it  was  a  result,  as  many  things  are  results,  of  causes  which  it  did  not 
resemble.  You  may  have  been  in  some  great  cavern,  and  seen  the  sparkling, 
beautiful-shaped,  finger-like  stalactites  that  hang  on  the  roof  of  the  cavern  ; 
but  from  the  dropping  from  these  beautiful,  sparkling,  crystalline  stalactites, 
there  is  formed  a  dark,  amorphous,  yet  somewhat  interesting  mass,  called 
stalagmite.  The  original  truth  is  the  stalactite  ;  and  the  Church  is  the  dark, 
amorphous  stalagmite.  We  are  not  to  preach  that  stalagmite  of  the  Church, 
but  to  preach  the  truth  as  Christ  preached  it,  or  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
spoke. 

Christ  is  regarded  as  a  mediator  between  God  and  man.  A  mediator 
undoubtedly  he  became  between  God  and  man.  He  has  been  such  to  mill- 
ions. But  the  office  of  a  mediator  is  to  introduce  ;  that  is,  Christ  introduces 
you  to  God.  Certainly  then,  like  any  other  introducer,  doing  his  office 
generously,  he  leaves  you  to  private  conversation  with  the  Being  to  whom  he 
introduces  you.  You  may  have  been  present  on  some  great  occasion,  when 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  persons  were  introduced  by  one  man  —  the  mayor 
of  a  city,  perhaps  —  to  some  great  author,  general,  or  president ;  but,  the 
moment  a  man  was  introduced,  the  mediator  stood  aside,  and  let  the  man 
speak  for  himself  to  the  person  to  whom  he  was  introduced.  So,  I  think, 
the  office  of  mediator,  so  far  as  Christ  exercised  it,  was  simply  to  bring  us 
into  immediate  relation  with  God.    That  is  the  true  mediation. 

Once  more.  I  think  Jesus  came  simply  to  be  the  voice  of  the  moral  sen- 
timent. He  refers  you  back  to  the  moral  sentiment,  and  is  the  voice  of 
that,  and  only  in  the  strength  of  your  own  moral  sentiment  can  you  under- 
stand one  word  that  he  says. 

I  think  if  the  two  sides  would  look  at  these  three  principles,  —  that  Jesus 
came,  not  to  preach  Christianity,  but  truth  ;  that  he  came,  not  to  be  a  medi- 
ator, but  to  bring  us  into  immediate  relation  with  God ;  and  that  he  came, 
not  to  be,  and  never  pretended  to  be,  the  author  of  the  moral  sentiment,  but 
only  its  voice,  —  I  say,  if  the  two  sides  would  look  at  these  three  principles, 
they  would  find  themselves  more  agreed  than  perhaps  they  imagine.  —  C  A, 
Bartol,  D.  D. 
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With  this  idolatry  of  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is 
crucified,  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  an  earnest,  independent  protest 
against  the  false  uses  and  abuses  of  Christianity,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
grace which  is  brought  upon  the  name.  I  like  the  name  if  interpreted  to 
mean  what  I  think  Jesus  intencfed  to  teach, — not  a  religion  of  sect,  pitting  one 
denomination  against  another,  but  a  religion  that  should  bring  the  whole 
world  into  one  lacrge  brotherhood  of  relationship,  recognizing  God.  as  the 
Father,  and  binding  all  men  and  all  women  to  the  light  which  the  Spirit 
sheds  directly  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  every  human  soul.  —  Aaron  M, 
PowelL 

The  human  race  is  in  the  dismantled,  water-logged  boat  of  selfishness, 
floating  on  the  lifeless  ocean  of  Time.  Christians,  in  the  life-boat,  Jesus 
Christ,  are  trying  to  save  the  human  race  ;  and  Radicals  in  the  boat  are 
trying  to  scuttle  it,  and  swamp  the  last  hope  of  man.  The  race  is' dead  and 
dying.  Assyria  is  dead,  Eg>'pt  is  dead,  Greece  is  dead,  Carthage  is  dead, 
and  Rome,  imperial  Rome,  is  dead ;  and  we  have  now  only  the  shattered 
monuments  of  their  greatness  as  their  tombstones.  Japan  is  d)ring,  China 
is  dying,  India  is  dying,  Asia  is  dying,  and  Africa  and  the  world  are  dying ; 
and  all  the  dead  and  all  the  dying  are  poisoned  with  the  virus  of  selfishness  ; 
and  Christian  people,  bearing  the  elixir  of  eternal  life,  —  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  men,  —  in  the  chalice  of  the  Bible,  are  seeking  to  press  this  life- 
giving  draught  to  the  lips  —  the  parched,  fevered,  burning  lips  —  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  ;  and  the  Radicals  stand  by  with  the  iron  club  of  their 
negative  criticism  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  striving  to  dash  from  the  lips 
of  the  dying  people  of  the  world  this  elixir  of  life,  and  to  leave  them  hope- 
less and  in  despair.  O  friends !  abandon  such  "strife ;  turn  away  from  it, 
and  come  and  join  with  us,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prince  Imman- 
uel,  glorious  Captain  of  our  salvation,  are  now  moving  onward  and  onward 
to  victory.  Jesus  Christ  is  leading  his  army  to  victory  and  peace,  and  his 
army  is  the  Union  army  for  God  and  humanity.  Come,  then,  and  enroll 
yourselves  under  his  leadership,  —  come  and  join  yourselves  with  us;  and, 
by  and  by,  you,  with  us;  shall  lift  up  the  hallelujah  song  of  triumph,  when 
'Christ  shall  reign  over  all  the  earth.  —  Jesse  Jones, 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  child,  there  was  an  old  man,  who  used  to  go 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  town  where  I  lived,  stopping  at  every  house, 
and  asking  for  cider,  and  for  charity ;  and  I  remember  how  often  a  moral 
lesson  was  pointed  to  all  of  us  children  by  this  example.  The  man  had  been 
a  playmate  and  a  schoolmate  of  my  father ;  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  and 
gone  down  and  down,  by  drunkenness  and  dissipation,  until  he  went  fi'om 
door  to  door  in  this  hopeless  way.  But  he  was  never  turned  from  my  father's 
house.  A  bit  of  bread  and  shelter  were  given  to  this  man,  however  worth- 
less, who  had  been  my  father's  playmate.  Once  he  came  there  sober ;  and 
I  remember  how  my  mother  said  to  him,  that  she  remembered  when  his 
light-brown  locks  floated  over  rosy  cheeks,  and  his  merry  voice  rang  out 
II 
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with  the  other  boys'.  "  You  were  so  good  a  scholar,"  she  said  ;  "  and  you 
might  be  so  good  a  man,  to-day,  if  you  would  only  try."  I  had  never  seen 
a  man  weep  before  ;  but  the  strong  man  bent  his  head,  and  great  sobs  shook 
his  body,  as  this  inner  voice  not  only  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  been, 
but  of  the  golden  possibilities  yet  within  his  gr^sp.  I  do  not  think  a  man 
ever  becomes  so  lost  and  fallen  that  he  does  not  see  it 

''  As  on  the  White  Sea's  charmed  shore, 
The  Parsee  sees  his  holy  hill 
With  dunnest  sixioke-douds  curtained  o'er. 
Yet  knows  beneath  them  evermore 
The  low,  pale  fire  is  quivering  still ; 
So,  underneath  its  clouds  of  sin, 
The  heart  of  man  retaineth  yet 
Gleams  of  its  holy  origin : 
And  half-quenched  stars  that  never  set, 
Dim  colors  of  its  faded  bow, 
And  early  beauty,  linger  there. 
And  o'er  its  wasted  desert  blow 
Faint  breathings  of  the  morning  air." 

Lucy  Stone, 

Social  science  clears  out  all  the  rubbish  of  your  bad  neighborhoods,  lets 
the  sunlight  and  air  in  ;  a^d  then  religion  is  emancipated,  because  the  will  of 
a  man  is  the  whole  of  the  -man.  It  is  not  one  particular  function  of  the 
brain  which  is  his  personal  volition,  but  it  is  the  whole  function  of  the  man, 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot :  all  his  members  have  got 
to  be  in  perfect  order,  that  the  man  may  have  a  perfect  and  instantaneous 
volition.  He  has  got  to  be  in  perfect  health ;  no  scrofula  in  his  blood ;  no 
dyspepsia,  like  a  vulture,  gnawing  at  his  liver  and  his  stomach  ;  no  bad  blood 
mounting  to  disturb  the  cells  of  his  brain.  Social  science  teaches  a  man 
how  to  plant  himself  fairly  and  squarely  upon  his  feet ;  to  have  perfect  and 
instantaneous  volition;  always  competent  for  himself;  always  ready  to  meet 
the  crisis ;  always  capable,  with  a  clear,  temperate,  and  healthy  brain,  of 
listening  to  that  voice  which  has  been  so  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
Stone,  —  the  voice  which  was  the  first  speech  of  the  divine  mind  to  Theodore- 
Parker,  and  which  made  conscience  the  arbiter  of  his  career.  It  must  be  a 
healthy  brain  to  hear  that  voice  ;  not  a  muddled  one,  not  one  dulled  with 
drink  and  narcotics,  but  a  clear  brain  like  the  brain  of  a  little  child.  That 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  First  health,  sanity,  pure  blood ;  then  a  perfect 
and  religious  will.  Therefore  social  science  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  reli- 
gion, the  adequate  helpmeet  and  handmaid  of  religion,  but  no  further.  It 
can  say  to  a  man,  "  I  will  prolong  your  life  twenty  years ;  if  you  will  do  so 
and  so,  I  will  add  twenty  years  to  your  activity :  but  it  can  go  no  further.  It 
can  prevent  graves  from  being  dug  for  many  years ;  but  it  stops  at  the  grave's 
brink,  and  there  the  hope  and  the  ideal  of  religion  take  up  the  poor  sinking 
and  failing  mind  and  heart,  and  open  to  them  the  vast  perspective  which  we 
call  our  trust  in  personal  immortality ;  and  that  is  the  instinct  implanted  from 
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the  beginning  in  the  mind  of  every  human  being,  which  bids  him  look  forward 
to  an  ever-widening  and.  ever-deepening  stretch  of  pure  and  holy  living  be- 
yond this  world,  in  places  where  social  science  cannot  reach,  but  where  the 
man  shall  be  forever  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  always  competent, 
like  the  soldiers  of  our  memory.  This  is  life  eternal :  to  be  so  trained  in 
soul  and  body,  that,  wherever  the  spot  may  be,  we  shall  find  ourselves  capa- 
ble of  doing  God  some  service.  —  John  Weiss, 

And  I  think  there  is  hope  when  a  religion  is  presented  to  the  people, 
which  is  not  only  in  favor  of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  but  which  en- 
deavors also  to  benefit  the  physical  condition  of  humanity.  There  never 
was,  there  never  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  true  pleasure  in  vice  or  crime ;  and 
yet  the  land  is  full  of  them,  because,  as  I  think,  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  is  not  cared  for  as  it  ought  to  be  at  the  present  moment  I  agree 
with  the  sentiment  of  that  great  social  reformer,  Robert  Owen,  that  the 
characters  of  men  are  formed  for  them,  instead  of  by  them ;  and,  conse- 
quently, I  think  the  influence  of  circumstances  in  this  country,  rather  than 
any  natural  or  inherent  depravity  in  mankind,  accounts  for  the  degradation 
and  vice  and  crime  that  prevail  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Let  us  not, 
then,  suppose  that  it  is  owing  to  any  natural  or  inherent  depravity  that  this 
state  of  things  exists,  but  only  in  the  feet  that  the  true  remedy  for  social 
evils  has  not  yet  been  put  into  practice ;  but,  when  the  remedy  is  applied, 
the  reform  will  be  complete.  And  it  is  a  great  sign  of  the  times,  my  fi-iends, 
that  Radicals  and  Liberals  and  free-thinking  men  are  doing  what  lies  in  their 
power  for  the  promotion  of  this  great  reform. 

Let  men,  if  they  can  do  no  better,  dream  of  a  hereafter,  to  which  I  have 
no  kind  of  objection ;  but  the  hereafter  must  be  according  to  the  present, 
and,  if  people  live  well  in  the  present,  they  have  the  best  preparation  for  the 
future.  But  to  go  into  the  future  unprepared  by  the  present  may,  perhaps, 
for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  be  the  same  routine  over  again.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  getting  beyond  my  depth :  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  these  matters ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  Being  finite,  fi-ail,  and 
imperfect,  I  do  not  presume  to  understand  the  infinite,  and  therefore  I  con- 
fine my  thoughts  here ;  for  I  think  there  is  enough  to  do  in  this  world,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  occupy  all  our  time  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
people  here.  And  those  who  believe  in  the  hereafter  should  not  object  to 
the  doctrine,  because  he  who  is  right  to-day  will  probably  be  right  to- 
morrow. That  there  are  those  in  the  community  who  entertain  these  aspir- 
ations, and  are  endeavoring,  by  the  aid  ol  social  science,  to  improve  society 
and  even  religion  itself,  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 

*'  Raising  their  voices  in  a  chant  sublime, 
They  sing  the  glory  of  the  coming  time, 
When  error  shall  decay,  and  truth  grow  strong, 
And  right  shall  reign  supreme,  and  vanquish  wrong.'* 

Horace  Seaver. 
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The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan  ;  and  Syria's  Holy  Places.    By  Rev. 

J.  L.  Porter,  A.M.  New  York.  1866.  Pp.  377. 
Travels  in  Central  Caucasus  and  Bashan.  By  Douglas  W.  Fresh- 
field.  London.  1869.  *  8vo,  pp.  509. 
The  former  of  these  books,  published  in  London  early  in  1865,  and  re- 
printed in  New  York  a  year  after,  is  an  attempt  to  persuade  its  readers  not 
only  that  a  race  of  giants  formerly  existed  in  Bashan,  and  built  its  cities 
four  thousand  years  ago,  but  that  its  writer  has  seen  and  touched  those 
same  cities  still  existing  there ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  representations  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  about  these  and  all  other  things  are  to  be  taken  as 
literally  correct  and  exact.  Throughout  the  whole  book  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  every  part  of  the  Biblfe  is  "  God*s  Word,"  and  that,  therefore, 
such  mention  of  a  race  of  giants  and  their  cities  as  occurs  in  Deuteronomy 
and  elsewhere  deserves  the  fullest  credit,  not  merely  as  authentic  human 
history,  but  as  dictated  with  infallible  accuracy  by  God  himself.  A  good 
idea  of  this  style  of  pious  assumption  in  the  book  may  be  gained  from  its 
opening  paragraph,  as  follows  :  — 

.    "Bashan  and  its  Giant  Cities. 

"Bashan  is  the  land  of  sacred  romance.  From  the  remotest  historic 
period  down  to  our  own  day,  there  has  ever  been  something  of  mystery,  and 
of  strange,  wild  interest,  connected  with  that  old  kingdom.  In  the  memora- 
ble raid  of  the  Arab  chiefs  of  Mesopotamia  into  eastern  and  central  Pales- 
tine, we  read  that  the  "  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-Karnaim,**  .bore  the  first 
brunt  of  the  onset.  The  Rephaim^  that  isf  '*the  giants,"  for  such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  —  men  of  stature,  beside  whom  the  Jewish  spies  said 
long  afterwards  that  they  were  as  grasshoppers  (Num.  xiii.  33).  These  were 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Bashan,  and  probably  of  the  greater  part  of 
Canaan.  Most  of  them  died  out,  or  were  exterminated  at  a  very  early 
period :  but  a  few  remarkable  specimens  of  the  race  —  such  as  Goliath,  and 
Sippai,  Lahmi  (i  Chron.  xx.)  —  were  the  terror  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
champions  of  their  foes;  as  late  as  the  time  -of  David  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
traditionary  memorials  of  these  primeval  giants  exist  even  now  in  almost 
every  section  of  Palestine,  in  the  form  of  graves  of  enormous  dimensions, — ;as 
the  grave  of  Abel,  near  Damascus,  thirty  feet  "long ;  that  of  Setti  in  Anti-Leb- 
anon, about  the  same  size  ;  and  that  of  Noah,  in  Lebanon,  which  measures  no 
less  than  seventy  yards  /  The  capital  and  stronghold  of  the  Rephaim  in 
Bashan  was  Ashteroth-Karnaim ;  so  called  from  the  goddess  there  wor- 
shiped, —  the  mysterious  "  two-horned  Astarte."  We  shall  presently  see,  if 
my  readers  will  accompany  me  in  my  proposed  tour,  that  the  cities  built  and 
occupied  some  forty  centuries  ago  by  those  old  giants  exist  even  yet  I 
have  traversed  their  streets ;  I  have  opened  the  doors  of  their  houses ;  I 
have  slept  peacefiilly  in  their  long-deserted  halls." 
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The  preface  to  Mr.  Freshfieltf  s  book,  just"published,  contains  the  follow- 
ing paragraph :  — 

"In  the  course  of  our  wanderings  we  visited  two  countries  well  known 
indeed  by  name  to  the  general  reader,  but  concerning  which  vague  and  in 
some  respects  incorrect  impressions  are  frequently  entertained.  A  truthful 
traveler  may  do  as  good  service  by  destroying  illusions  as  by  bringing  for- 
ward fresh  mformation  ;  and  I  have  felt  bound  to  record  our  conviction  that 
the  belief  that  there  are  *  pant  cities '  in  Bashan  is  as  unfounded  as  the  still 
more  prevalent  idea  that  all  the  men  in  the  Caucasus  are  brave,  and  all  the 
w^omen  beautiful." 

Mr.  Freshfield  had  read  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter's  book,  and  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  former  was  to  see  the  wonders  which  the  latter  had  described. 
In  regard  to  these,  I  copy  three  paragraphs,  including  the  first  impressions 
and  the  final  conclusions  of  Mr.  Freshfield. 

"  Under  its  ancient  name  of  Kerioth,  Kureiyeh  is  one  of  the  places  dis- 
tinguished by  having  had  a  special  judgment  pronounced  on  it  by  Jeremiah. 
We  explored  its  ruins  on  foot,  and  found  an  old  tank,  beside  which  is  a 
curious  edifice  supported  by  stumpy  *  columns.  We  saw  no  stone  doors 
equal  to  those  at  Ghusam,  and  the  houses  were  all  more  or  less  dilapidated. 
On  the  whole,  though  wer  strove  to  repress  our  feelings,  we  were  decidedly 
disappointed  with  the  first  of  the  *  giant  cities.*  I  thus  recorded,  bn  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  the  impression  made  on  us  b^  the  famous  stone 
hpuses  attributed  by  some  recent  writers  to  the  Rephaim  mentioned  in  Deu- 
teronomy :  *  Among  many  houses,  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  which 
is  evidenced  by  fragments  of  Roman  sculpture  built  up  into  the  interior 
walls,  a  few  of  earlier  times  probably  exist.  These  may  be  of  the  time  of 
Og,  or  they  may  not :  there  is  nothing  to  show  they  were  built  by  giants.'  " 

—  ^A38,  39- 

''^  March  2$ik,  —  The  night  was  disturbed  by  rain-storms  and  howling 
dogs :  the  latter  we  quieted  by  firing  off  a  revolver  at  one  of  the  noisiest. 
No  more  formidable  animals  made  their  appearance ;  and  we  had  not  the 
luck  of  Mr.  Porter  and  his  friends,  who,  during  the  night  they  spent  within 
the  Lejah,  were  surrounded  by  jackals,  wolves,  and  hyenas,,  and  afterwards 
somewhat  naively  congratulated  themselves  on  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah's 
remarkable  prediction,  *  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  island,  and  the  satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow.'  "  —  P,  52. 

"  All  that  we  observed  confirmed  our  opinion  that  the  stone  houses  — 
which,  from  their  peculiar  construction,  and  especially  from  the  rude  mas- 
si  veness  of  their  stone  doors,  window  shutters,  and  rafters,  have  been  repre- 
sented as  of  extreme  antiquity  —  are  of  comparatively  modern  date.  Surely 
no  one  without  a  preconceived  theory  to  support  will  maintain  that  where 
every  public  building  —  whether  temple,  theatre,  triumphal  arch,  tomb,  or 
church  —  is  of  Roman  or  later  date,  the  private  dwellings  are,  as  a  rule, 
eighteen  hundred  years  older. 

"In  the  larger  buildings,  the  frequent  use  of  the  arch,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  classical  ornamentation,  are  of  themselves  proofs  of  a  late  origin ; 
and  our  wish  to  recognize  in  the  smaller  and  ruder  houses  the  dwelling 

E laces  of  a  prehistoric  race  was  frequently  frustrated  by  the  discovery  of 
iezes  and  classical  inscriptions  built  into  their  interior  walls.  The  stone 
doors  and  shutters,  which  attract  the  attention  of  all  travelers,  are  character- 
istic of  the  country,  not  of  any  period  in  its  history,  and  we  found  them  alike 
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in  the  Roman  temple,  the  Christian  church,  and  the  Saracenic  mosque.  The 
finest  specimens,  notably  that  of  which  a  picture  is  given  in  Mr.  Porter's 
book,  are  covered  with  Roman  ornaments. 

**  The  Pentateuch  tells  us  that  Bashan  was  once  inhabited  bv  giants  ;  and 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  size  of  the  stone  houses  shows  that  they  were 
built  by  a  race  of  abnormal  stature,  and  proves  the  date  of  their  construc- 
tion. In  reality,  however,  the  private  dwellings  are  the  reverse  of  gigantic, 
and  the  rooms  they  contain  are  to  modern  ideas  small.  If  gates  are  some- 
times found  eight  feet  in  height,  they  are,  as  far  as  we  saw,  always  in  posi- 
tions where  animals  as  well  as  men  had  occasion  to  pass  under  them  ;  and 
those  found  at  the  present  day  in  similar  situations  are  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. The  stone  doors  guarding  the  entrances  to  the  vineyards  around 
Tabreez  are  larger  and  more  massive  than  any  we  saw  in  Bashan. 

"  The  extent  and  number  of  the  ruined  towns  are  used  as  an  argument 
that  they  are  the  remains  of  the  sixty  fenced  cities  conquered  and  destroyed 
by  Moses.  Travelers  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  Syria  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Christian  empire  of  Constantinople,  and  that  in  the  fifth  century  there  were 
thirty^three  Christian  bishops  in  the  Hauran  alone.  The  population  which 
built  the  churches  and  the  theatres  was  quite  numerous  enough  to  have  filled 
the  ruined  houses  which  now  remain.  If  any  buildings  older  than  our  era 
still  exist  in  the  Hauran,  they  are,  I  believe,  exceptions,  and  do  not  disprove 
our  conclusion  that  a  false  impression  is  given  by  describing  the  ruins  of 
Bozrah,  Kunawat,  Suweida,  and  Shuhba,  —  in  fact,  those  of  Roman  provin- 
cial towns,  —  as  *  giant  cities.'  It  is  not  of  Og,  but  of  the  Antonines,  not  of 
the  Israelitish,  but  of  the  Saracenic  conquest,  that  jnost  modem  travelers  in 
tlie  Hauran  will  be  reminded."  —  Pp,  57-59.        ' 

Here  are  two  different  conclusions  drawn  by  two  different  travelers  re- 
specting the  region  visited  and  carefully  exa'mined  by  them  both.  Such 
diversity  of  opinion  is  constantly  happening,  and  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
things  in  the  world.  A  man's  eyes  see  the  things  they  have  been  educated 
to  see,  and  his  faculty  of  reason  takes  the  course  it  has  been  trained  to  take. 
Place  Prof.  Agassiz  and  a  merchant  and  a  poet  on  the  coast  of  Florida  for  a 
day,  and  let  each  write  a  report  of  what  he  saw  and  thought  there,  and  you 
will  have  three  entirely  diflferent  reports,  though  all  three  may  be  honest  and 
trustworthy. 

In  the  case  of  our  two  travelers  in  Bashan,  the  opinions  formed  are  not 
only  different,  but  contradictory.  Wliat  are  we,  the  untraveled,  to  think  in 
this  contingency?  Is  the  scale  of  probability  evenly  balanced  ?  or  is  there 
any  circumstance  fairly  leading  us  to  trust  the  eye  and  the  judgment  of  one 
of  these  observers  rather  than  of  the  other,  or  of  one  of  them  /ess  than  the 
other  .^ 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  reason  why  one  of  them  should  be  trusted  less 
than  the  other.  Mr.  Porter  belongs  to  a  class  which,  in  England  as  in  this 
country,  is  accustomed  to  make  false  pretences  and  false  declarations  in  mat- 
ters that  concern  their  religion.  In  other  things  they  may  deceive  or  they 
may  not  deceive,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  in  certain  points  of  reli- 
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a  member  of  Mr.  Porter's  church  that  different  portions  of  the  Bible  irrec- 
oncilably contradict  each  other,  and  he  will  no  less,  the  next  Sunday,  de- 
clare to  the  children  of  his  "  Sabbath-school  class  "  that  every  part  of  that 
book  was  given  by  infallible  inspiration  of  God.  Or  demonstrate  to  him 
ever  so  thoroughly  that  this  Bible,  which  he  calls  inspired  and  infallible, 
always  means  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  Saturday,  whenever  it  enjoins 
the  keeping  of  a  weekly  Sabbath,  and  he  wiU  no  less  tell  his  unfortunate 
children  that  this  same  Bible  requires  them  to  observe  Sunday^  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  as  a  Sabbath.  On  common  and  secular  subjects  he  holds 
falsehood  to  be  unjustifiable ;  on  the  points  above  mentioned,  and  others 
like  them,  he  "says  that  which  is  not  "/br  the  glory  of  God. 

Now,  when  a  person  of  this'  sort  undertakes  a  journey,  and  writes  a  book 
for  the  very  purpose  of  bolstering  up  one  of  the  peculiar  theological  theories 
of  the  group  of  sects  to  which  he  belongs,  one  cannot  help  remembering 
the  disregard  of  truth  and  honesty  which  they  use  in  supporting  those  theo- 
ries at  home.  Mr.  Porter's  object  is  to  make  people  think  that  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Jews  is  identical  with  the  universal  Father  to  whom  Jesus  points  us  ; 
that  the  writings  of  various  persons,  in  different  ages,  now  bound  together 
under  the  name  of  the  Bible,  are  all,  and  equally,  the  "  Word  of  God ; " 
and  that  the  mythological  features  of  those  ancient  writings  are  as  worthy  of 
reverent  acceptance  and  full  credence  as  any  portions  of  them.  The  reports 
of  such  a  writeV,  and  pre-eminently  his  inferences  and  conclusions,  should 
be  taken,  I  think,  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  c.  K.  w. 


The  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Temperaments.    Their  Laws 
in  Relation  to  Marriage,  and  the  Fatal  Consequences  of  their  Violation 
to  Progeny.     With  the  Indications  of  Vigorous  Life  and  Longevity. 
Followed  by  a  Fugitive  Essay  on  the  Protection  of  Society  against 
Crime.     By  the  Late  Prof.  W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.D.    Second  Editton. 
Edited  and  Published  by  his  Successors,  Profs.  A.  T.  &  H.  Keckeler. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.     1868. 
"  Temperament,"  in  a  technical  sense,  means  a  peculiar  but  strictly  phys- 
iological order  of  organization,  that  may  be  known  by  its  form  and  mode  of 
action. 

The  most  approved  system  recognizes  four  temperaments  as  elementary ; 
but  these  combine  so  readily  with  each  other,  that  individual  instances  of 
two,  three,  or  all  four,  in  varying  proportions,  are  much  more  frequent  than 
are  five  types  of  a  single  temperament.  The  entire  mass  of  humanity  may 
be  classified  upon  the  basis  of  these  elements  and  their  compounds,  thereby 
forming  a  special  department  in  physiological  science. 

The  work  before  us,  edited  by  tiie  Profs.  Keckeler,  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  description  and  analysis  of  the  elementary  temperaments  and  their 
compounds,  to  the  peculiar  physical  and  mental  characteristics  which  per- 
tain to  them,  and  to  the  elucidation  of  the  most  important  discovery  of  the 
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effects  upon  progeny  of  temperamental  incompatibility  between  parents. 
The  inference  that  perfectly  healthy  parents  should  be,  per  se,  capable  of 
producing  healthy  and  viable  progeny,  would  appear  to  be  in  accordance 
with  physiological  law  ;  but  the  facts  are,  in  many  instances,  lamentably  in 
opposition  to  such  a  conclusion.  To  temperamental  incomparibility  between 
parents  may  be  justly  attributed  a  large  share  of  infantile  disease  and  mor- 
tality, and  also  much  of  the  premature  death  of  youth  and  early  manhood. 
The  discovery  has  been  before  the  world  but  a  short  time,  but  is  so  demon- 
strable that  it  speedily  makes  converts  of  its  unprejudiced  investigators. 

The  book  contains  many  highly  important  discoveries  and  facts  in  pathol- 
ogy and  medicine,  in  connection  with  temperament,  which  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  physician. 

The  essay  on  the  Protection  of  Society  against  Crime  proves  its  author 
to  have  been  a  man  of  deep  and  progressive  thought,  and  fully  alive  to  the  • 
best  interests  of  humanity. 

This  is  the  only  work  ever  published  devoted  exclusively  to  temperamen- 
tal science,  and  is  the  record  of  the  results  of  many  years'  devotion  to  this 
division  of  ph]^siology.  Our  readers  may  remember  the  celebrated  trials 
of  the  "  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  against  Prof.  Keckeler  "  in  1866,  by 
which,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  the  relatives  of  Prof.  Powell  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  break  his  will,  centring  their  attack  upon  the  clause  in 
which  he  "bequeathed  his  head,  for  scientific  purposes,". as  an  addition, to 
the  extensive  cabinet  of  crania  which  he  had  collected  during  his  lifetime. 
Three  trials  were  had,  each  unsuccessful  on  the  part  of  the  relatives.  The 
court  sustained  the  will,  thus  deciding  that  a  man  may  bequeath  his  own 
head  for  such  a  purpose.  The  entire  cabinet,  in  accordance  with  the  bequest, 
is  now  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  successors,  the  Professors  Keckeler. 

The  work  is  very  liberally  illustrated  with  portraits,  showing  the  elemen- 
tary temperaments  and  their  various  combinations.  These  will  afford  a 
great  help  in  the  study  of  a  subject  of  this  character. 

The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Marriage  ;  or.  Polygamy  and  Mo- 
nogamy compared.  By  a  Christian  Philanthropist.  Boston.  1869. 
We  welcome  this  book  for  one  reason :  because,  being  a  Christian  plea 
for  polygamy,  it  will  have  the  effect  in  many  Christian  minds  to  pit  belief  In 
monogamy  against  the  dogma  of  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Bible,  mak- 
ing a  contest  in  which  the  latter  faith  will  be  worsted.  The  book,  however, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Bible  argument,  but  contains  candid  surveys  of  the 
question  from  practical  standpoints.  The  author  is  a  Boston  merchant,  and 
has  been  an  extensive  traveler  and  a  close  observer.  The  philosophy  of 
marriage,  from  which  alone  can  be  derived  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
polygamy  and  monogamy,  does  not  receive  its  proportion  of  the  author's 
thought.  The  grounds  set  forth  for  the  right  to  discuss  the  subject.are  rea- 
sonable and  pertinent ;  and  the  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  free 
investigation,  if  nothing  else.  j.  b.  m. 
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THE   MODERN    PROBLEM  SOCIAL,  NOT 
POLITICAL. 

A  WORTHY  Frenchman  was  once  asked  whether  he  be- 
believed  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,^orthe  sun 
round  the  earth,  ilis  reply  was,  "Well,  sometimes  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other, — -'a  little  of  both."  He  was  only  the  type 
of  many  among  us  who  have  no  definite  idea  of  social  order,  or 
the  laws  underlying  all  human  history  and  life:  *  They  lean  to- 
wards a  settling  of  matters  by  the  admission  of  a  little  of  the 
most  opposite  and  irreconcilable  principles.  They  believe  that 
all  men  have  equal  rights,  and  yet  there  is  a  little  of  inequality 
too.  Freedom  of  thought  is  essential  to  manly  development ; 
and  yet  you  must  keep  hands  off  from  my  fundamental  truths* 
—  a  little  of  both,  you  know,  is  about  the  right  thing.  Impartial 
suffrage  is  right  and  fair :  but  women  are  better  off  at  home,  you 
see ;  and  the  negroes  are  so  unfitted  for  it,  that  a  little  partiality 
in  favor  of  sex  and  color  would  not  be  so  very  bad,  after  all.  A 
little  of  both,  my  friend.  Sometimes  the  earth  goes  round  the 
sun  a  little,  and  sometimes  the  sun  just  a  little  round  the  earth, 
to  keep  everything  safe  and  straight,  in  a  great  many  other  ways 
than  in  the  explanation  of  the  solar  system. 

But  nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the  opinions  often 
expressed  concerning  our  present  civilization,  and  the  fund^mqn- 
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tal  principles  of  order,  progress,  and  manhood,  existent  among 
us  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  in  these  United  States.  Few 
accept  with  utter  heartiness  the  thorough  and  total  break  that 
the  new  civilization,  the  order  of  things  in  which  we  live  and 
work  to-day,  has  made  with  the  old.  Many  say,  We  have  a  differ- 
ent way  of  governing,  —  we  choose  our  rulers,  —  and  the  Old 
World  has  several  ways  of  getting  at  theirs ;  and  perhaps  ours 
doesn't  work  out  always  the  best  results.  There  are  several 
things,  to  be  sure,  we  have  changed  in  regard  to  primogeniture 
and  privileged  classes ;  so-  that  if  we  can  manage  to  have  an 
effective  police,  on  the  whole,  we  are  not  so  bad  off,  for  we  are 
rid  of  the  expensive  luxury  of  kings  and  queens ;  especially  if 
they  are  all  to  have  large  families,  and  all  the  royal  scions  are  to 
be  portioned  off  and  dowried,  and  supported  out  of  the  public 
crib.  But  how  nice,  they  go  on  to  say,  it  would  be  to  have,  as, 
according  to  Carlyle,  they  have  in  England,  "a  body  of  brave  men 
and  of  beautiful  polite  women,  furnished  gratis  as  they  are,  — 
some  of  them  (as  my  Lord  Derby,  I  am  told,  in  a  few  years  will 
be)  with  not  far  from  two-thirds  of  a  million  sterling  annually ! 
Now  I  don't  agree  with  all  the  hayings  to  ^le  moon  which  that 
deep-voiced  Scotchman  utters  ;  but,  continues  our  **  little-of- 
both "  natural  philosopher,  could  n't  we  have,  with  profit,  this 
order  of  the  English  nobleman  with  his  chivalry  and  magnanim- 
ity;  "polite  in  the  finest  form ;  the  politest  kind  of  nobleman  (es- 
pecially his  wife,  the  politest  and  gracefuUest  kind  of  woman) "  ? 
I  say,  no,  my  friend,  —  a  thousand  times,  no!  accept  the 
break,  thorough,  total,  and  unmendable,  of  the  new  from 
the  old  ;  and,  while  you  yield  to  no  one  in  the  admiration 
of  politeness  and  nobility  of  motive  and  act,  see  if  they  are 
not  to  be  developed  in  some  more  rational  and  consistent 
way  than  by  making  the  sun  go  a  little  round  the  earth.  It  is 
a  true  statement,  and  one  little  considered  in  its  entire  bearings, 
which  a  philosophic  German  makes  in  a  "  History  of  the  Devel- 
opment of  Humanity  since  1775."  "The  breach  of  America 
with  the  old  principles  is  complete.  America  is,  in  the  spiritual 
sense  yet  more  than  in  the  natural,  to  be  called  a  new  world. 
Its  connecting  bond  is  the  universal  spirit.  Its  rulers  are  not 
the  masters,  but  the  servants,  of  the  people.     It  has  no  nobility, 
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no  privileged  class  with  its  ossified  prejudices,  to  hinder  the 
transmission  of  the  indwelling  reason  of  the  people,  the  Divine 
Inspiration.  It  has  broken  with  historical  precedents,  and  its 
life  is  in  the  carrying-out  of  the  eternal  new  which  its  Constitu- 
tion embodies.  It  is  the  resultant  of  history  in  the  past,  and 
the  transition  into  a  future  age." 

We  have  broken  with  the  old,  but  we  are  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  one  spirit  that  has  breathed  through  all  the  history 
of  humanity.  That  principle  of  life,  that  interpenetrating  and 
creating  idea  which  gives  meaning,  continuity,  and  permanence 
to  the  moral,  political,  and  social  world,  has  here  found  its  ulti- 
mate and  most  perfect  expression.  Take  away  this  principle, 
and  what  reality  is  there  in  all  this  material  movement  and  mul- 
tiform appearance  of  men  and  things  1  How,  but  by  reverently 
questioning  this,  can  we  find  out  what  benefits  to  its  human 
creatures  the  world-spirit  has  at  heart }  We  have  an  existence 
as  separate  and  independent  as  the  child  after  it  has  used  its 
own  lungs,  and  been  separated  from  the  mother's  heart ;  but  the 
blood  of  the  parents  courses  in  new  veins,  and  will  build  up  a 
new  body  of  a  better  type  and  on  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and 
action. 

Our  relation  to  the  old  civilization  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
that  of  furnishing  an  example  of  the  possibiHty  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  a  pattern  for  others  to  adopt  in  political  arrangements 
and  civil  affairs.  But  this  is  only  a  meagre  and  external  state- 
ment of  a  far  more  central  and  vital  truth,  that  here  is  the  ulti- 
mate, the  most  complete  unfolding  and  realization  of  principles 
and  tendencies  that  are  everywhere  operating  in  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  the  law  of  the  spirit  to  act  with  full  power  after  it 
has  reached  the  outmost  boundary  and  the  lowest  extreme  limit 
of  action  and  life.  Then  it  re-ascends,  and  pervades  every  part 
with  its  completest  energy.  It  was  a  vital  necessity  that  the 
hideous  fqrm  of  slavery  should  be  swept  into  chaos.  It  if  a 
vital  necessity  that  the  utterance  of  the  Louisiana  negroes,  "  We 
are  men,  —  treat  us  as  such,"  should  be  heeded  in  all  its  extent. 
It  is  a  vital  necessity  that  the  idea  of  human  freedom,  and  human 
oneness  in  all  that  makes  humanity  great  and  beautiful  and 
blessed,  should  here  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  even  to  the 
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perfect  day.  It  was  the  idea  of  unity  in  its  most  external  form 
that  flamed  upon  our  banners,  spoke  in  the  roar  of  our  cannon, 
and  gleamed  in  the  last  brightening  glance  of  our  dying  martyrs 
and  heroes.  The  oneness  of  humanity !  The  instinct  is  univer- 
sal, and  expresses  itself  to-day  wherever  it  can  find  a  sphere  in 
which  to  act.  The  German  starts  to  his  feet,  and  accomplishes 
in  a  day  his  dream  of  a  united  Germany.  The  Italian  wipes  off, 
as  from  a. slate,  th^  dividing  lines  of  many  generadons  ;  and  that 
which  was  called  only  the  hallucination  of  a  heated  brain  be- 
comes an  accomplished  fact.  A  French  writer  said  in  1840, — 
and  his  words  have  a  more  pregnant  meaning  to-day, — "  Unity ! 
this  is  the  cry  of  the  new  faith,  this  the  signal  and  herald  of  all 
victory,  not  less  powerful  than  the  symbolic  ram's-homs  of  Jeri- 
cho, to  overthrow  all  walls,  and  cast  down  all  barriers,  which  the 
antagonisms  of  past  ages  have  erected,  and  which  have  kept 
apart  and  made  hostile  the  nations.  One  man  has  hardly  uttered 
the  word,  than  a  hundred  thousand  echo  it.  It  has  the  name  of 
Garibaldi,  but  to  the  ear  it  is  Unity.  It  is  not  a  word,  but  an 
idea ;  and  this  idea  is  the  faith  of  the  future.  Let  us,  then,  not 
wonder  if  in  our  epoch  the  marvels  of  the  ancient  legen4  W^  1*^- 
produced  ;  if  at  the  voice  of  a  simple  leader,  almost  destlHiB  of 
arms,  and  destitute  of  material  forces,  but  strong  of  his  tfth,  a 
whole  people  throws  oflF  its  oppressors.  The  princes  themselves, 
against  whose  perogatives  all  this  movement  takes  place,  feel 
perhaps  that  this  principle  of  unity,  which  must  put  an  end  to 
all  divisions,  is  the  very  light  of  God  revealing  to  us  our  oneness 
of  nature  and  of  destiny.  The  most  advanced  people  that  stam- 
mers forth  the  word  from  its  lips  does  not  suspect  that  it  means 
universal  brotherhood.  The  providence  of  God  puts  this  word 
into  the  mouth  to  make  the  inauguration  of  a  real  progress,  and 
signalize  to  us  the  new  era  wherein  humanity  begins  a  new  phase 
of  its  destiny,  one  more  complete  and  more  intelligent  than  has 
before  prevailed." 
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Church  and  State,  King  and  Subject :  we  have  not  to  contend 
for  freedom  as  citizens,  or  to  overthrow  hierachies  and  privileged 
orders,  sects  or  establishments.  We  begin  where  their  ideal 
ends.  We  see  the  greatness  of  manhood  to  which  every  one  in 
human  form  is  to  aspire,  and  all  institutions  are  but  the  instru- 
ments for  perfecting  this  end.  In  his  own  right,  as  man,  each 
soul  is  sacred  and  free,  is  a  priest  and  a  king.  No  pope  can  add 
to  his  royalty  by  kingly  oil,  no  ruler  can  confer  upon  him  any 
additional  right.  As  man,  he  enters  upon  his  inheritance  of  in- 
finite freedom,  unbounded  progress,  and  divine  authority.  His 
law  is  not  outside,  but  from  within.  Here  is  scope  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  social  application  of  every  ideal  that  holiest  aspira- 
tions have  framed,  for  every  grace  and  service  and  purpose  that 
the  lover  of  God  or  his  fellow  has  nurtured  in  his  rarest  moment 
of  insight  and  his  most  daring  dream.  The  currents  of  a  com- 
mon, inspiring  life  circulate  all  around,  to  bear  him  on  who  is 
open  to  their  forces.  So  far  as  he  was  faithful  to  them,  Lincoln 
rose  into  new  elements  of  power  and  use.  At  one  stroke  of  his 
pen,  walls  more  terrible  than  stone  fell  prostrate,  and  crumbled 
into  dust. 

The  central  principle  qf  the  new  civilization  is,  then,  manhood. 
With  its  political  expression  we  are  all  familiar,  and  it  is  but  a 
commonplace   of   rhetorical   appeal.      How   our  constitutional 
polity  differs  from  that  of  all  other  nations,  in  disregarding  per- 
sonal and  class  distinctions  ;  in  making  every  man  equal  before 
the  law  ;  in  taking  away  all  privilege ;  in  making  the  common 
good  the  object  of  all  legislation,  and  in  giving  to  every  man  the 
open  career  to  the  highest  position  in  every  department  of  life 
and  action,  —  all  this  we  very  well  know.     But  the  operation  of 
this  principle  in  all  its  beneficence  as  a  reconciling,  restoring,  and 
conservating  principle  of  order  and  social  development,  we  do 
not  always  so  clearly  perceive.     It  is  not  destructive,  but  con- 
structive ;  it  is  not  to  be  feared,  but  to  be  welcomed  ;   it  is  not 
disorganizing  and  disintegrating,  but  healing  and  organific  in  all 
its  operations.     On  the  surface,  there  may  be  much   that  may 
offend  the  ta55tp.  and  thaf  mav  look  likf^  what  Carlvle  calls  "the 
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Reverence  will  often  be  at  an  awful  discount,  and  modesty  and 
patient  merit  sit  on  the  back  seats,  and  get  but  a  small  share  of 
the  confectionery  and  ice-cream.  But,  whatever  form  of  disorder 
and  discomfort  may  appear,  it  is  only  a  temporary  and  casual 
concomitant,  and  will  pass  away  with  the  prevalence  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  all  its  power.  The  grand  army,  with  its  disciplined  ranks 
and  steady  march,  comes  to  protect  and  upbuild :  the  petty  ma- 
rauding and  pilfering  of  hen-roosts  and  gardens  are  by  the  flying 
scud  and  "  bummers  "  of  the  host.  Give  all  a  chance  for  wealth, 
and  some  miner's  spouse  may  keep  her  carriage  under  a  tarpaulin, 
and  smoke  her  clay  pipe,  as  the  thorough-bloods  sweep  her  along 
in  all  the  majesty  of  a  coach-and-four :  some  newly  made  rich 
man,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  best  way  to  invest  his  surplus  funds, 
may  make  for  his  dog  a  necklace  of  gold  nuggets  or  diamonds, 
when  he  has  no  wife  or  daughter  upon  whom  to  hang  them. 
Give  the  e^ttree  to  court  to  some  well-meaning  citizen,  whose 
youth  was  under  some  other  training  than  that  of  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  he  may  say  to  the  pope,  "  Well,  old  fellow, 
how 's  your  wife  and  family }  hope  they  are  well ; "  or  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  when  he  speaks  of  seeing  our  country  twenty  years 
ago,  *'  I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  there 
again."  But  no  one  can  fail  to  see,  that  while  there  are  no 
such  special  and  marked  exaggerations  of  refinement,  of  cultiva- 
tion, of  reverence  and  of  taste  ;  while  there  is  no  special  class 
in  learning  and  in  thought ;  while  there  is,  as  some  say,  a  want 
of  original  and  genetic  power  in  the  highest  departments  of 
knowledge  and  art, — yet  the  average  level  is  continually  becom- 
ing higher,  and  a  better  tone  pervades  the  common  life. 

And  the  highest  will  come  whenever  it  is  demanded  as  the  nat- 
ural and  necessary  completion  of  the  superstructure  beneath.  If 
X  it  come  before,  it  is  but  an  exotic  and  artificial  aifair.  It  is  an  ele- 
vation produced  by  compression  at  the  sides,  and  not  by  a  build- 
ing-up of  the  whole  mass  with  solid  masonry  and  architectural 
skill.  The  thought,  the  manners,  the  invention,  and  the  art  of 
our  civilization  base  themselves  upon  life,  and  work  from  founda- 
tion to  top-stone,  from  seed  to  tree,  from  tree  to  forest.     We 
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perished  in  their  feebleness  and  stunted  growth,  but  for  whole 
plantations  of  monarchs  over  vast  areas  of  field  and  hill-side,  of 
prairie  and  mountain-range,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
shore. 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  were  it  not  so  sad,  to  hear  the  wail- 
ings  of  the  once  glorious  prophet  over  what  he  calls  "the  going 
of  democracy  to  complete  itself  in  the  bottomless ; "  of  "  free 
racing,  not  in  shop-goods  only,  but  in  all  things  temporal,  spirit- 
ual, and  eternal, — a  beautiful  career  to  be  flung  generously  open, 
wide  as  the  portals  of  the  universe  ;  so  that  everybody  shall 
start  free,  and  everywhere,  under  enlightened  popular  suffrage, 
the  race  shall  be  to  the  swift,  and  the  high  office  shall  fall  to  him 
who  is  ablest,  if  not  to  do  it,  at  least  to  get  elected  for  doing  it." 
He  sees  this  time  very  near,  and  because  he  has  no  perception 
of  the  divine  in  man,  the  central  principle  of  humanity  in  the 
depths  spreading  as  a  pacific  and  ordering  influence  to  the  re- 
motest extremity,  —  he  has  only  the  wailings  of  despair.  He 
calls  for  the  Alarics  and  Berserkirs  of  old,  with  their  besoms  of 
destruction  ;  he  calls  for  the  nobility  to  practice  rhythmic  drills 
with  their  peasantry  and  dependants ;  he  wants  the  good  old 
English  gentleman  to  come  back  again,  and  servants'  and  labor- 
ers' wages  at  so  many  shillings  a  day  to  be  utterly  abolished. 
His  chief  reliance,  however,  i's  upon  some  "  combined  rhythmic 
action,  to  be  instituted  always  by  some  superiors  from  above." 
"  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  vulgarest  cockney  crowd,  flung 
out  million-fold  on  a  Whit-Sunday,  with  nothing  but  beer  and 
dull  folly  to  depend  on  for  amusement,  would  at  once  kindle  into 
something  human  if  you  set  them  to  do  almost  any  regulated 
act  in  common,  and  would  dismiss  their  beer  and  dull  foolery, 
in  the  silent  charm  of  rhythmic  human  companionship,  in  the 
practical  feeling,  probably  new,  that  all  of  us  are  made,  in  an 
unfathomable  way,  brothers  to  one  another." 

Are  you  there,  old  true-penny  ?     All  will  be  remedied  when 

there  is  thic  r^rorf-iral  fpplinor  of  broth f»r"hrirkr1  I     Tnct  qh  •   xvp  qHuVp 
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mon  humanity,  you  will  need  no  special  drills  from  noblemen  or 
kings.  Who  has  ever  made  a  more  trenchant  criticism,  or  sent 
a  more  penetrating  gleam  of  light  upon  the  existent  social  ine- 
qualities, than  this  very  man,  when,  with  all  pathos  and  bathos, 
he  says,  *'  More  than  once  I  have  been  affected  with  a  deep  sor- 
row and  respect  for  noble  souls  among  our  aristocracy,  and  their 
high  stoicism,  and  silent  resignation  to  a  kind  of  life  which  they 
individually  could  not  alter,  and  saw  to  be  so  empty  and  paltry." 
Is  it  come  to  this,  —  that  men  on  whom  fortune  has  lavished  her 
choicest  favors,  to  whose  education  all  the  ages  have  been  made 
tributary,  and  in  whose  behalf  the  millions  have  been  subsidized 
and  robbed,  —  that  they  cannot  but  lead  "  mean  and  paltry  lives," 
that  their  condition  affects  a  heroic  soul  in  its  noblest  move- 
ments with  deepest  sorrow  ?  Yes,  it  has  come  to  this,  and  it 
must  come  to  this.  Not  even  an  English  nobleman  can  dodge 
the  Almighty.  Better  shoot  Niagara,  if  that  is  the  only  way  of 
righting  things,  and  be  assured  that  what  may  come  "after"  is 
just  as  much  under  the  blessed  laws  of  a  Providence,  benignant 
to  all  its  children,  as  anything  that  came  before.  And  was  what 
came  before  so  very  good  that  it  should  dazzle  the  eye  fixed  upon 
the  present  ?  Is  it  so  terrible  a  thing  to  say  of  woman  that  she 
wants  to  vote  ?  I  can  find  worse  things  than  that  in  your  beau- 
tiful past.  In  a  London  journal  of  1722  appeared  the  following 
advertisement :  "  Challenge,  i—  I,  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  of  Clerk- 
enwell,  having  had  some  words  with  Hannah  Hyfield,  a-nd  requir- 
ing satisfaction,  do  invite  her  to  meet  me  upon  the  stage,  and 
box  me  foi*  three  guineas  ;  each  woman  holding  half  a  crown  in 
each  hand,  and  the  first  woman  that  drops  the  money  to  lose 
the  battle.  Answer.  —  I,  Hannah  Hyfield,  of  Newgate  Market, 
hearing  of  the  resoluteness  of  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  will  not  fail, 
God  willing,  to  give  her  more  blows  than  words,  desiring  home 
blows,  and  from  her  no  favor :  she  may  expect  a  good  thumping." 
O  vanished  age  of  pluck !  when  shall  we  see  the  like  again  ? 

Unhappy  he  who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  God  is  now  in 
man,  and  not  outside  of  him  ;  that  the  disorders  and  dissatisfac- 
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and  working  out  their  normal  results, — as  they  will  do  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  present  vision,  and  of  a  growing  perception  of 
the  means  and  possibilities  vouchsafed  to  every  man,  —  shall 
make  the  humblest  life  so  grand  and  joyous,  that  all  the  hitherto 
bolstered  and  artificial  forms  of  aristocratic  and  exclusive  pre- 
tense shall  indeed  seem  "  paltry  and  empty,"  a  dim  shadow  only, 
cast  by  the  light  which  they  could  absorb,  but  could  never  re- 
flect. 

As  a  significant  sign  of  the  times,  I  notice  another  article  in  a 
prominent  English  review,  on  the  subject  of  "  social  disintegra- 
tion." This  is  made  to  consist  in  a  want  of  personal  intercourse 
and  acquaintance  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  En- 
glish society.  The  writer  calmly  and  truly  predicates  of  the  ex- 
tremes in  the  body  politic  "a  mutual  ignorance,  and  an  incapacity 
to  understand  one  another,  that  may  almost  be  called  dangerous." 
But  he  does  not  see  that  they  already  understand  one  another 
too  well.  By  no  possibility  can  the  gulf  between  them  be  filled 
up  with  kindly  inquiries  after  health  and  sick  children  ;  with 
dinners  from  the  hall,  and  mugs  of  health-drinking  beer.  The 
patriarchal  age,  of  all  the  giving  on  one  side,  and  all  the  receiv- 
ing as  a  grateful  boon  on  the  other,  is  fast  going  away  forever. 
Causes,  as  irresistible  as  the  march  of  the  planets,  have  severed 
the  old  personal  ties ;  and  they  must  be  replaced  by  others  as 
real  to  the  present  wants  and  conditions  as  were  those  of  old  to 
the  times  in  which  they  had  their  rise.  "  The  moral  unity  of  the 
nation  "  must  be  established  from  a  different  basis,  and  can  never 
be  secure  until  the  laws  of  spiritual  gravitation  have  produced 
that  equilibrium  which  comes  from  the  centre  of  gravity  resting 
upon  the  lowest  point  of  support. 

We  are  told,  as  one  of  the  simplest  truths  of  natural  phj-: 
losophy,  that  a  body  is  in  stable  equilibrium,  when,  on  being 
disturbed  from  its  state  of  rest,  it  tends  of  itself  to  return 
to  that  state ;  and  that  this  will  always  be  the  case  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  lowest  in  its  posiVion.  This  is  the 
essential  difference  between  the  condition  of  our  country  and 
that  of  England.     She  has  not  found  that    r)oint  of  stable  equi- 
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island,  powerful,  great,  and  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  must,  like 
the  vastest  iceberg  of  the  Atlantic  Sea,  oscillate  and  roll  until 
the  eternal  law  shall  vindicate  itself,  and  the  force,  which  sun 
and  mote  obey,  shall  accomplish  its  work.  Whatever  changes 
take  place  with  us  must  be  only  development  and  application  to 
the  various  details  of  life  of  what  makes  now  the  inner  and  ani- 
mating principle  of  our  national  existence.  In  England,  much 
is  yet  to  be  disintegrated  and  dissolved  before  that  egoistic 
pride,  that  social  pharisaism,  that  deep-seated  contempt,  which 
has  made  her  a  by-word  in  all  the  earth,  can  be  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge that  to  be  a  man  is  more,  infinitely  more,  than  to  be 
an  Englishman.  And  this  roll  over  into  the  cleansing  wave,  this 
dislodging  of  the  old  nests  and  boulders,  this  coming-up  out  of 
the  waters  clean  and  glistening  with  the  sparkling  and  rainbow- 
light  reflected  from  a  thousand  shining  peaks  and  crystals,  —  it 
is  not  so  bad  an  image  as  that  terrible  Niagara  plunge,  and  it  is 
only  the  alarmist  imagination  that  plays  such  freaks  with  us  all. 
Why  ever  be  looking  for  huge  giants  that  go  stalking  abroad, 
thundering  out  their  — 

"  Fee,  fi,  fo,  film, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman  "  ? 

Far  more  true  to  our  human  experience,  and  to  our  faith  in 
God,  is  that  homely  observation,  that  "  The  world  is  like  a  child 
who  will  not  have  its  face  washed  and  its  hair  combed.  When 
the  thing  is  over,  it  feels  all  the  more  comfortable ;  but,  if  you 
give  it  the  slightest  warning,  it  will  fight  and  howl  so,  that  you 
will  be  nearly  terrified  into  leaving  it  in  all  its  discomfort,  with- 
out an  effort  to  make  it  nice  and  clean." 

A  further  indication  of  the  new  civilization,  and  incident  to 
the  central  principle  of  manhood,  is,  the  growing  idea  of  labor 
as  essential  to  man's  happiness  and  worth.  Not  he  is  to  be  en- 
vied who  can  point  to  his  ancestor's  kingship  in  the  realm  of 
matter  and  of  mammon,  but  he  who  has  found  his  work,  and  has 
strength  to  perform  it.  The  long  eclipse  of  the  busy  brain  and 
the  strong  arm  is  passing  away.  The  vast  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties of  our  country,  and  the  open  career  for  every  talent  and 
power,  invite  every  noble  and  heroic  soul  to  work  in  some  form 
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and  to  some  useful  end.  To  be  a  worker  in  any  direction  that 
tninisters  to  human  benefit  is  the  best  foundation  among  us  for 
a  life  of  service,  of  wealth,  and  of  position  in  the  world.  From 
no  work-bench  or  trade  is  there  a  closed  pathway  to  the  highest 
places  which  skill  and  science  can  bestow.  He  who  can  do  some 
special  thing  well  is  secure  against  want,  and,  without  leaving  the 
Jjlace  where  he  stands,  or  the  solid  rock  upon  which  his  foot  is 
set,  he  can  make  all  the  past  tributary  to  his  mental  growth,  and, 
from  the  sure  basis  of  nature  and  practical  life,  become,  if  he  is 
able,  the  thinker,  the  inventor,  the  captsdn  of  labor,  the  founder 
of  a  beneficent  industry  and  a  wide-spreading  means  of  good. 
Foolish  notions  of  the  past  still  trouble  some  foolish  heads ;  and 
manly  work  is  ignorantly  and,  as  they  came  afterwards  to  see, 
stupidly  dodged.  But  the  fact  is  patent,  that  the  leaders  among 
us  spring  from  nature's  healthy  lap ;  from  the  ranks  of  toil ; 
from  youth  nurtured  in  hardship,  and  thrown  upon  themselves  : 
he  who  has  wings  can  fly ;  he  who  has  feet  can  run. 

I  read  recently  in  Lucian,  a  writer  of  the  second  century,  who 
put  to  good  use  the  learning  he  acquired  in  helping  to  topple 
down  the  huge  edifice  of  superstition,  the  following  words,  in 
which  he  is  giving  an  account  of  his  early  life,  in  the  first  public 
reading  which  he  gave  his  townsmen,  after  an  absence  of  thirty 
years.  He  is  telling  how  he,  the  son  of  a  freedman  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria,  turned  to  the  more  lucrative  and  honorable 
employment,  then,  of  a  public  pleader  and  rhetorician.  He  was 
put  with  his  uncle  to  become  a  statuary.  But  as  he  lay  after  his 
first  day's  work,  smarting  under  the  blows  he  had  received  for 
spoiling  some  piece  of  marble,  Lucian  says  he  had  a  dream. 
Two  female  forms  appeared  to  him.  "  The  one  was  of  a  mascu- 
line aspect,  and  seemed  made  for  drudgery :  her  hair  was  di- 
sheveled, her  hands  callous,  her  gown  tucked  up,  all  over  mortar 
and  lime.  The  other  had  a  handsome  face,  was  of  graceful 
deportment,  and  elegantly  dressed;  The  first  was  zealous  to 
persuade  me,  speaking  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  a  vulgar,  pro- 
vincial dialect  At  last,  however,  she  was  obliged  to  give  over, 
and  the  other  thus  began :  "  I,  my  son,  am  Learning.  The  best 
you  can  expect  from  becoming  a  stone-cutter,  this  gentlewoman 
has  just  informed  you.     But,  after  all,  you  will  be  nothing  but  a 
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mechanic,  who  must  found  all  his  hopes  of  succeeding  in  the 
world  upon  the  work  of  his  hands,  without  respect,  be  paid  little 
better  than  a  day  laborer,  low  and  narrow  in  your  disposition,  an 
insignificant  being  in  the  commonwealth,  a  mere  handicrafts- 
man, one  of  the  vulgar  herd,  bowing  and  cringing  to  his  supe- 
riors, adopting  the  opinion  of  every  speaker,  living  the  life  of  a 
timid  hare,  and  an  easy  prey  to  the  powerful.  You  may  be  a 
Phidias  or  a  Polycletus,  but  you  will  never  rise  above  the  level 
of  such  as  are  forced  to  earn  their  bread  by  labot  Think  of  the 
fine  figure  you  will  make  in  the  world  if  you  follow  me,  and  the 
universal  esteem  and  admiration  you  will  acquire  by  your  elo- 
quence ;  and  will  you  reject  all  this,  that  you  may  go  sneaking 
in  a  miserable,  coarse,  canvas  frock,  follow  a  servile  occupation, 
be  always  handing  iron  crows  and  carving-tools,  hammers  and 
chisels,  your  body  and  mind  fastened  to  the  ground,  a  sordid, 
abject  wretch,  never  daring  to  lift  up  his  head  like  an  indepen- 
dent man,  nor  to  entertain  any  manly  and  liberal  sentiments, 
and  in  reality  less  respectable  than  the  stone  you  are  working 
upon  ? " 

Of  course  this  appeal  was  then  irresistible.  But  in  this  day  the 
good  virago  would  have  much  harder  work  to  make  out  her  case. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  those  terms  have  been  heard  in  our  own 
vernacular :  "  nothing  but  a  mechanic,"  "  vulgar  herd,"  •*  servile 
occupation,"  etc. ;  but  we  are  just  fairly  coming  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  freedom,  and  the  imperceptible  virus  of  slavery  has 
not  yet  been  cast  out  of  the  system.  Throughout  that  part  of 
our  country  which  once  gave  the  tone  to  our  politics,  our  religion, 
and  our  society,  to  be  a  mechanic  was  to  be  a  slave,  as  in  the  old 
Roman  times.  Slaveholders  would  have  gone  to  the  stake  a  thou- 
sand times,  sooner  than  they  would  have  elected  a  tailor  to  occupy 
the  second  place  of  dignity  in  the  land.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
to  ape  their  manners,  and  catch  their  accent  and  tone ;  but  that 
time  has  gone  forever.  Henceforth  the  all-penetrating  spirit  of 
owr  common  life  will  have  a  freer  course  and  a  more  perfect 
victory.  Not  learning  and  art  as  separate  from  labor  and  the 
practical  doing  of  life  will  be  the  ideal  of  the  future,  but  learn- 
ing and  art  as  based  upon  the  realities  and  the  experience  of 
daily  life  in  its  most  common  and  universal  needs.    The  new 
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civilization  i»  not  the  separation  of  thought  and  work,  but  their 
reconciliation  and  atonement :  it  is  not  a  pampered  philosopher 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sordid  drudge  on  the  other,  but  a  har- 
monious development  of  brain  and  hand,  of  spirit  and  sense. 

To  this  result  science  tends,  as  well  as  the  interpenetrating 
thought  of  our  new  age.  The  pervading  influence  of  mind 
throughout  the  infinite  variety  of  every-day  employments  has 
given  rise  to  the  improved  methods  and  machinery,  has  brought 
forth  discoveries  and  inventions  that  are  changing,  step  by  step 
and  day  by  day,  the  history  of  the  world.  As  yet  the  mighty 
result  is  but  dimly  visible,  for  it  has  just  begun.  Never  yet  has 
society  combined  its  efforts,  or  employed  them  exclusively  on 
endeavors  for  human  happiness  and  universal  well-being.  But 
that  day  comes,  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  heavens.  The 
energy  and  science  and  practical  skill  need  but  that  change  of 
direction  which  will  come  from  insight  and  common  sense,  if  not 
from  philanthopy  and  love,  that  will  more  than  realize  the  wildest 
dreams.  Read  the  account  of  some  Woolwich  arsenal  with  its 
hundred  acres  of  extent,  and  its  sixty  steam-engines ;  its  three 
miles  of  running  shafting,  moving  more  than  a  thousand  ma- 
chines; its  ten  thousand, men  and  boys,  and  all  employed  in 
producing  engines  of  destruction,  to  be  used  by  thousands  of 
non-producers  to  destroy  human  life  and  the  results  of  toil. 
What  shall  hinder  the  combined  and  scientific  adaptation  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  good  as  well  as  to  the  harm  of  the  human  race  ? 

The  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  inworking  laws  of  humanity 
to  evolve  the  highest  good  of  the  race  is  the  disbelief  in  God. 
An  old  sacred  book  of  the  Hindoos  has  this  fable,  admirable  in 
its  simplicity  and  its  .  truth :  "  Man,"  says  the  Hitoupadesa, 
"  ought  never  to  be  troubled  about  the  means  of  subsistence ;  the 
Creator  provides  for  that.  A  mother  has  no  sooner  given  birth 
to  her  child,  than  two  fountains  of  milk  flow  from  the  maternal 
breast."  For  the  utmost  faith  in  human  progress,  there  needs 
no  other  statement  than  this  simple  apologue.  It  applies  to  the 
moral  and  social  as  well  as  to  the  natural  subsistence.  The 
supply  which  humanity  needs  always  comes  in  its  time.  When- 
ever the  solid  coal  and  oil  and  wheat  shall  fail,  water  and  air 
will  render  up  their  stores  of  benefit.   Whenever  the  old  form  and 
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the  old  faith  are  but  husks,  behold !  from  the  unknown  depth 
of  the  spirit  comes  some  fresh  inspiration,  some  renewing  soul ; 
when  the  wider  field  and  the  more  virgin  soil  were  needed  for 
the  seed  of  a  more  perfect  manhood,  the  compass  was  made 
known,  and  the  bold  heart  and  seeing  mind  saijed  forth  into  un- 
known seas.  And  so,  step  by  step,  each  generation  is  guided 
and  supplied  out  of  an  infinite  source  of  good.  Every  day  gives 
some  new  application  of  the  mysterious  powers  of  the  natural 
world  to  the  exigencies  of  man's  physical,  social,  and  spiritual 
well-being. 

A  country  like  ours  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to 
hope,  from  the  multiplication  and  perfection  of  the  means  of 
material  good.  Organize  machinery,  invent,  combine,  discover 
methods  of  releasing  man  from  incessant  and  drudge-like  work, 
and  the  free  and  unrestricted  action  of  the  social  laws  will  carry 
with  them  their  own  redeeming  power.  The  universal  heritage 
is  enlarging  for  every  man.  The  organization  of  the  new  civili- 
zation is  beyond  any  human  insight  or  human  skill ;  but,  as 
obstructions  are  removed,  it  organizes  itself  The  domain  of  na- 
ture passes  over  to  man  ;  and,  at  each  successive  transfer  of  her 
force,  what  were  once  exclusive  benefits  become  diffused  among 
the  many  as  a  common  possession.  A  few  will  accumulate  ex- 
cessive wealth,  and  society  will  protect  it ;  for  only  as  capital  is 
protected  can  we  live  better  than  the  naked  and  starving  savage. 
But  as  that  which  all  wealth  symbolizes,  namely,  man's  true  and 
inner  spiritual  life,  becomes  acknowledged,  the  symbol  will  pass 
away  in  its  selfish  and  exclusive  form.  The  general  means  of 
good  will  so  far  surpass  any  one  man's  peculiar  appropriation  of 
them  that  this  idol  of  wealth  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces,  and  the 
realities  shall  be  worshiped  which  that  image  of  silver  and  of 
gold  dimly  expressed.   The  day  shall  come,  as  the  Poet  sings,  — 

"  Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 

On  knowledge  ;  under  whose  command 

Is  earth  and  earth's,  and  in  their  hand 

Is  nature  like  an  open  book ; 

No  longer  half-akin  to  brute ; 

For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did 
.  And  hoped  and  suifered  is  but  seed 

Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit" 
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MIGHTY  gods  of  old  religion, 
Banished  from  your  haunts  of  yore, 
In  what  glacier-circled  region 
Are  ye  sleeping  evermore  1 
Will  the  unrippled  silence,  telling 
No  faint  word  of  your  far  dwelling, 
Evermore  the  portals  keep 
Where  the  gods  of  Asgard  sleep  ? 

In  your  mountain-tops  the  thunder 

Still  re-echoes  as  of  yore ; 
But  Thor's  car  is  rent  asunder, 

And  from  peak  to  peak  no  more 
Falls  his  mighty  hammer  crashing. 
As  when  lightning,  lurid  flashing, 
Spoke  his  red  beard  on  the  blast. 
Swaying  with  his  breathing  vast. 

Still  the  ancient  pines  are  creaking, 

As  when  Odin's  hunt  rode  by  : 
Still  their  branches  answer  shrieking 

To  the  night-wind  rising  high, 
As  when  hoary  seers  wpre  saying, 
'  Tis  his  hounds'  deep,  distant  baying. 
When  the  fearful  moon  went  low, 
And  the  night  was  waning  slow. 

Not  alone  is  shadowy  Balder, 

For  the  JEsir  all  are  dead  ; 
In  the  rhyming  of  the  skalder 

Comes  the  echo  of  their  tread. 
Faint  from  Hela's  realm,  where  only 
Shades  of  gods  and  men  glide  lonely. 
And  the  Yggdrasil  low  lies. 
Nevermore  to  upward  rise. 
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Do  ye  linger  'mid  your  mountains, 

Shadows  of  the  gods  of  old, 
Like  grey  mist-shapes  over  fountains, 
And  with  eyes  that  sorrow  hold ,  — 
As  King  Olaf,  once,  when  roaming 
With  his  knights  in  wintry  gloaming. 
On  the  desolate  sea-shore. 
Met  the  sorrowful  god  Thor  ? 

Still  the  heroes  shout  in  dying. 

As  when  Odin  chose  the  brave ; 
But  no  echo  of  replying 

Tells  the  dead  god's  lonely  grave. 
Have  the  iEsir  vainly  striven 
That  Valhalla's  walls  were  riven  ? 
Have  the  powers  of  evil  sent 
All  the  gods  in  banishment  ? 

Saw  ye  not  the  dark  cloud  gather. 

Shrouding  Asgard's  heights  with  gloom, 
When  the  might  of  the  All-father 

Could  not  stay  fair  Balder's  doom  ? 
When  the  iEsir,  vainly  mourning. 
With  all  men  prayed  his  returning. 
And  the  flowers,  e'en  while  they  slept, 
Dewy  tears  for  Balder  wept? 

There  was  fear  and  dark  foreboding 

Even  in  Valhalla  then  ; 
Visions  sung  by  mighty  Odin 

Ere  he  gave  his  runes  to  men. 
But  the  wild,  prophetic  yearning 
Of  his  poet-heart,  high-burning, 
Told  but  half  the  agony 
Of  that  strange  and  bitter  cry. 

And  that  voiceful  cry  of  wailing 
Floated  o'er  the  ocean  bare. 

While  they  watched  the  pyre-ship  sailing 
Slowly  o'er  the  watery  glare ; 
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Till  a  lurid  light  far-gleamir 
And  a  distant  flash  up-strea 
Told  the  wreck  of  Asgard's 
As  it  vanished  from  their  si] 

Wait  ye  for  that  renovation 
Sung  by  prophet-gods  of 
And  by  Balder,  from  his  sta 
Deep  in  Hela's  realm,  for 
How  beyond  the  blue  of  he; 
And  the  golden  gate  of  evei 
There  should  be  an  Asgard 
For  the  brave  old  gods  and 

Stem  old  gods !  your  lips  w( 
To  misread  the  prophecie: 
And  all  vainly  have  ye  waite 
For  Valhalla's  towers  to  r 
Your  deep  slumbers  are  unb 
And  Thor's  challenge  is  not 
And  no  skalder^  glowing  lir  i 
Gives  the  long-awaited  sign. 

Love  is  Asgard  :  here  its  pi  a : 
And  your  reign  of  force  is 
Truth  is  wide,  and  it  embrac  i 
All  the  dim  beliefs  of  yon: 
All  your  shadowy  aspirings, 
All  your  faint  and  far  desirini 
In  its  brighter,  clearer  ray, 
Round  into  the  perfect  day. 
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**  But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near." 

MarvM 

"  *  Sixty  years  since,'  men  had  time  to  do  things  better  and  more  grace- 
fully. "  —  Margaret  Fuller, 

IS  it  not  remarkable,  that,  while  modern  civilization  seems  in- 
tent on  nothing  so  much  as  upon  saving  time,  time  does  not 
get  saved,  but  is  daily  more  fugacious  and  evanescent  ?  We  fly 
on  railroads :  the  day  flies  faster.  We  make  the  lightning  our 
messenger,  and  fairly  outrun  the  hurrying  hours  :  what  of  it  ?  not 
even  by  that  swift  proxy  do  we  outrun  hurry  itself.  We  league 
with  the  tireless  forces  of  nature  to  set  our  looms  clattering : 
Time,  that  terrible  operative,  manages  to  ravel  all  that  we  can 
weave.  The  faster  we  run,  the  farther  behind.  The  more  is 
crowded  into  the  day,  the  more  gets  crowded  out  of  it.  In  the 
old,  slow  times,  men  had  leisure,  and  life  had  margin  :  with  a 
quicker  pace,  the  leisure  is  lost ;  and,  with  an  ampler  page,  the 
text  runs  over  its  edge.  For  one,  I  am  concerned,  and  almost 
anticipate  a  time  when  men  must  pause  half-way  in  the  morn- 
ing's toilet,  and  begin  going  to  bed  again ! 

The  year  comes  about  so  soon  !  One  might  wish  to  remon- 
strate with  Mother  Earth  upon  the  speed  of  her  journeying. 
With  all  her  flowing  skirts  of  air  and  cloud  about  her,  which  morn- 
ing and  evening  love  to  paint,  does  she  sufficiently  consider  her 
train-bearers,  or  us  whose  brief  thread  of  life  she  is  spinning  out 
so  fast  ?  Yet  some  savants  will  have  it  that  the  habit  of  haste  is 
growing  upon  her,  and  that  the  years  are  imperceptibly  shorten- 
ing. I  am  much  of  their  opinion,  —  save  that  I  think  the  abbre- 
viation anything  but  imperceptible!  I  remember  when  days 
were  days  ;  and,  as  for  the  years,  they  were  aeons !  So  it  was, 
for  example,  when  I  was  facetiouslv  said  to  be  five  vears  old.  but 
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ty,  —  nearly  to  fhe  middle  of  the  forenoon  !  As  to  the  evening, 
the  horizon  of  the  day  on  that  side  was  invisible,  and  belonged 
to  the  unimagined  future  life.  Why,  one  of  such  months  as  are 
known  to  us  adult  mortals  were  to  a  day  then  as  a  cock-boat  to 
Lake  Superior :  you  might  launch  it  on  that  broad  expanse,  and 
lose  sight  of  it  between  the  waves ! 

It  is  true  that  the  nights  were  then  short,  strangely  and,  as  it 
seemed,  willfully  short.  One  went  to  bed,  said  his  Now  I  lay 
me,  and  Good-night,  snuggled  down,  was  supposed  to  have  shut 
the  eyes,  though  unable  to  testify  on  that  head,  —  when  sudden- 
ly, as  out  of  some  other  world,  his  name  was  called  ;  there  was  a 
dubious  moment  while  a  new  creation  shook  itself  together  ;  and, 
lo !  't  was  morning !  How  it  had  come  to  be  so  was  an  insoluble 
mystery.  At  the  present  time,  I  must  confess,  the  nights  are 
more  considerate,  —  now  and  then  a  little  tediously  so,  as  very 
considerate  folk  will  be  at  whiles. 

But  though  Time  was  then  wakeful,  indulging  in  no  more  than 
the  merest  winks  of  night,  the  long,  long  revel  of  the  day  made 
amends.  Then  the  sun  lingered  in  royal  leisure  above  the  en- 
chanted east,  as  one  would  say  a  sun  should,  —  not,  as  now, 
shooting  up  like  a  rocket,  and  seeming  to  think  of  nothing  but 
of  getting  to  the  zenith,  and  getting  down  again,  but  sitting  at 
his  ease  in  the  beauty-chambers  of  morning,  and  pouring  out  ot 
his  great  heart  its  inexhaustible  shine,  oceans  of  it,  skyfuls  out 
of  it,  until  the  world  brimmed  and  ran  bver.  In  this  light-flood, 
while  the  long  day  endured,  we  children  lived  and  moved,  and 
had  our  being,  true  children  of  the  sun,  until  at  last,  when  we 
had  passed  through  a  half-eternity  of  charmed  existence,  the 
Light-maker,  stooping,  wrapped  the  golden  mantle  of  evening 
about  him,  and  slumber,  bearing  a  mantle  of  tinted  dream,  came 
to  us.    That  I  call  living  f 

I  remember  reading,  when  eight  years  old,  some  silly  predic- 
tion in  a  newspaper  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  in  1836. 

Thf^rft   it  wa.«R    rkrinfpH    in    a    np-wcnanpr   anH    nf  nrvnrRi^   mAA<;t   be 
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indeed  accomplish  the  feat  of  bearing  me  through  that  vastitude 
of  time,  I  conceived  it  would  be  about  enough  for  one  earth  to 
do.  That  she  should  then  ask  for  and  obtain  dismissal  seemed 
but  fair. 

From  that  delicious  insanity  I  am  excellently  recovered  now, 
—  so  well  recovered  that  I  would  not  recall  it  otherwise  than  in 
memory,  even  though  wishes  could  bring  it  back.  Perhaps  from 
the  shining  summits  of  another  life  one  will  look  down  upon  his 
adult  years  m  this,  and  perceive  that  in  these  also  he  was  the 
same  lucky  lunatic,  adjusted  in  heart  and  imagination  to  all  the 
conditions  of  his  experience.  Is  it  a  part  of  such  happy  delusion 
that  I  now  seem  to  find  in  myself  the  dawning  of  a  higher 
sense,  a  sense  of  superiority  to  the  change  of  seasons  and 
flux  of  events  }  For  I  fancy  there  arises  from  the  deeps  of  the 
heart,  —  like  Venus  rising  to  the  sea*s  surface,  but  not  yet 
emerged,  —  another  and  immortal  childhood,  that  is  not  to  be 
the  sweet  fool  of  time,  but  to  shed  its  painted  investiture  away, 
that  the  soul  may  make  its  own  date,  and  be  its  own  calendar. 
Already,  as  the  days  fly  past  in  swift  procession,  I  feel  their  re- 
moteness, and  view  them  as  one  might  a  line  of  water-fowl 
streaming  through  the  sky.  Shall  I  at  last,  with  serene  uncon- 
cern, see  them  disappear,  like  birds  vanishing  in  the  far-off  blue  ? 
With  no  extreme  concern  even  now,  I  contemplate  their  flight 
Days,  seasons,  events,  pass :  but  it  is  only  "  the  fashion  of  this 
world  "  that  passes,  not  we  ourselves.  Time  slips  away  from  us 
more  and  more  easily,  till  it  lose  its  hold  upon  us  altogether. 
The  lapse  and  loss  —  are  they  ours  ?  It  is  said  that  we  die  as  it 
is  said  that  the  sun  sets.  But  it  is  nature  that  revolves  about  the 
soul,  and  turns  upon  its  axis,  making  for  itself  day  and  night  I 
grow  a  Copernican  of  a  higher  degree. 

Does  not  every  one  feel  that  he  is  not  wholly  contained  in  the 
sphere  of  time }  Are  we  not  sensible  of  a  certain  superiority  to 
all  that  is  transitory  t  So  it  should  be,  if  we  are  indeed  immor- 
tal, as  they  say.  One  should  have  a  sentiment  of  his  perma- 
nence, feeling  that  his  anchor  is  cast  in  a  holding-ground  that 
does  not  flow  with  the  tides  of  the  world.  I  suppose  such  a  sen- 
timent to  be  common,  even  though  it  may  not  be  strongly  pro- 
nounced  We  are  both  in  the  game,  and' out  of  it,  —  at  once  actor 
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and  spectator.  Looking  down  in  clear,  shallow  water,  one  may 
see  the  pebbled  bottom  near  below,  and  again,  by  a  different  in- 
tention of  the  eye,  may  see,  not  that,  but  an  under-heaven,  an- 
swering to  the  heaM^n  above :  so,  by  one  kind  intelligence  in  the 
eye,  we  may  see  around  us  the  limitations  of  time,  but,  by  another 
quality  of  vision,  may  look  them  away,  and  see  the  changeless 
and  illimitable  instead.  Following  this  line  of  reflection,  I  have 
sometimes  imagined  two  voices  speaking  in  man's  consciousness, 
and  giving  utterance,  the  one  to  his  sense  of  temporal  limitation, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  superiority  and  deliverance. 

I.      FROM    BELOW. 

"  I  have  a  tyrant-master,  Time, 

Whose  small  apprentice  I  am  bound  ; 

So  each  desire  of  his  must  ryhme 
My  ceaseless  duty  in  servile  round. 

Two  haughty  oflScers,  Night  and  Day, 

Still  whip  and  wind  me  every  way : 

Were  Destiny  my  better  friend, 

This  hard  apprenticeship  had  end  ! " 

ri.       FROM   ABOVE. 

"  There  is  a  shadowy  weaver,  Time, 

Thwarting  his  threads  below  me  far : 
With  lidless  eye,  from  height  sublime 

I  look  upon  him,  like  a  star. 
But  dwell  in  calm,  cerulean  sky, 
Above  that  region  where  his  ply 
Makes  changing  season  and  chequered  year,  -<- 
Eternity  my  mansion  here  ! " 
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LATION TO  COMMON-SCHOOL  EDUCA- 
TION. 

"  The  primary  objects  of  education  are  few  and  great,  —  nobleness  of  char- 
acter ;  honorable  and  generous  affections,  a  pure  and  high  morality  ;  a  free, 
bold,  and  yet  a  temperate  and  well-governed  intellectual  spirit." — DeQuincy, 

"  Education  does  not  commence  with  the  alphabet :  it  begins  with  a  moth- 
er's look  ;  with  a  father's  nod  of  approbation,  or  sign  of  reproof ;  with  a  sis- 
ter's gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  a  brother's  noble  act  of  forbearance  ; 
with  handfuls  of  flowers  in  green  dells,  on  hills  and  daisy  meadows  ;  with 
birds'-nests  admired,  but  not  touched ;  with  humming  bees  and  glass  hives ; 
with  pleasant  walks  in  shady  lanes  ;  with  thoughts  directed,  in  sweet  and 
kindly  tones  and  words,  to  nature,  to  beauty,  to  acts  of  benevolence,  to  deeds 
of  virtue,  to  the  sense  of  all  good,  and  to  God  himself."  —  Anonymou4, 

AN  eminent  thinker  has  said  that  Nature  is  ever  striving  to 
make  the  bad  good,  and  the  best  better.  This  truth  is  the 
lesson  of  all  science  and  history,  and  the  source  of  human  aspi- 
ration and  religious  hope.  Out  of  its  dim  and  shadowy  recogni- 
tion have  sprung  all  the  religious  systems  of  the  world.  The 
earth  itself  has  only  been  brought  to  a  habitable  state  by  fire 
and  earthquake.  The  struggling  of  these  volcanic  forces  within 
the  womb  of  the  world  was  simply  the  travail  and  aspiration  of 
Nature  to  give  birth  to  a  higher  condition.  They  t)repared  the 
world  for  vegetation  and  life.  Having  done  their  work  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  these  forces  ascended,  by  the  progressive  ten- 
dency of  the  universe,  into  the  passional  and  intellectual  nature 
of  man.  In  former  days,  the  volcanic  passions  of  humanity 
were  the  source  of  savage  wars  and  barbarous  slaughter:  in 
these,  they  are  the  motive  power  of  that  moral  and  intellectual 
agitation  just  beginning  to  permeate  the  masses.  Thus  it  is 
that  humanity  has  had  to  battle  its  way  through  the  weary  cen- 
turies amidst  contention,  tears,  and  blood.  The  material  volcano 
and  the  earthquake  which  molded  the  world  are  the  analogues  of 
those  spiritual  and  intellectual  forces,  which,  streaming  from  the 
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minds  of  men  of  thought  and  genius,  are  molding  humanity  to 
a  finer  growth,  and  clearing  the  way  for  the  better  aspirations  of 
the  soul  to  take  practical  and  definite  life.  The  agonizing  strife 
of  the  past  was  merely  a  necessity  divinely  ordained  to  develop 
a  finer  and  wider  manhood.  It  is  only  by  the  unspeakable  an- 
guish of  years  of  sin,  sorrow,  and  shame,  that  the  beauty  of  wis- 
dom can  generally  be  recognized ;  that  man  can  attain  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  nature,  and  of  his  relation  to  the  universe,  and 
be  taught  at  last  to  harmonize  his  life  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  exists.  Suffering  is  the  parent  of  inspiration  ;  during 
which,  knowledge,  like  sunlight,  breaks  through  the  .clouds  of 
ignorance  and  sorrow,  and  chee$"s  the  despairing  soul  with  hopes 
of  a  divine  deliverance. 

This  country  has  now  advanced  to  a  point  when  men  and 
women  must  not  simply  be  content  to  exist,  but  must  strive  to 
live  clean  and  beautiful  lives.  Science  has  already  unfolded  so 
many  of  the  secrets  and  treasures  of  nature,  that  it  only  needs 
the  wider  and  more  practical  application  of  these  to  everyday 
life  to  render  it  almost  divine  in  its  beauty  and  happiness.  We 
have  a  huge  republic  to  develop  and  perfect,  and  the  brutish  and 
sensual  existence  of  mere  masses  of  people  will  not  serve  the 
needs  of  the  time.  Thoughtful  labor  must  make  of  its  follow- 
.  ers  thoughtful  men  who  shall  re-create  and  renew  the  world. 
Humanity  in  America  n^ust  improve,  or  the  republic  must  perish. 
If  there  be  stagnation,  it  is  but  the  premonitory  symptom  of  de- 
cay ;  for  progress  is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature.  The  growth 
of  true  men  and  women  can  alone  maintain  this  republic ;  and  of 
these  the  country  imperatively  demands  an  increased  supply. 
It  was  the  occasional  presence  of  these  among  the  common  herd 
of  humanity  which  alone  made  this  republic  possible :  it  is  only 
by  their  multiplication  that  it  can  be  made  enduring.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  have  been  merely 
fragments  of  men  and  shreds  of  women,  who,  like  swarms  of 
insects,  have  filled  our  large  cities :  "  the  more,  the  worse,"  as 
an  eminent  writer  once  observed.  There  have  been  generations 
of  human  butchers,  merchants,  storekeepers,  priests,  thieves, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  doctors,  clerks,  editors,  reporters,  and 
other  human  scribbling  machines,  but  a  lamentably  small  pro- 
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portion  of  men  of  moral  or  intellectual  force  or  excellence.  Most 
people  are  simply  copies  of  each  other,  cast  in  the  same  mold, 
having  no  opinions  of  their  own,  unable  to  think  for  themselves, 
doing  their  allotted  tasks  like  animated  clock-work,  and  being 
without  any  aspirations  save  those  of  obtaining  food  and  cloth- 
ing. It  is  not  by  such  pigmies,  however,  that  a  republic  can  be 
made  to  flourish.  A  republic  needs,  for  its  vigorous  growth  and 
sustenance,  men  and  women  of  ideas  and  of  practical  intellect- 
ual force,  —  the  strong  original  minds  and  characters  who  con- 
stitute the  sap  of  humanity  and  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Our  pres- 
ent systeiji  of  education  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  people  down 
to  a  level  of  dull  uniformity  that  has  barely  enough  intelligence 
to  aspire  to  virtue,  or  even  to  conceive  what  real  virtue  is.  The 
chief  reason  is,  that  the  common-school  system  teaches  its  pupils 
to  remember,  but  does  not  teach  them  to  think.  The  saving 
reformers  of  the  nation  emanate,  not  from  those  whom  the  com- 
mon-school system  has  educated,  but  from  those  who  have  edu- 
cated themselves.  The  eminent  men  of  the  world,  who  h^ive 
impressed  their  genius  and  force  upon  succeeding  generations, 
have  all  owed  that  intellectual  force  and  discipline  which  made 
them  what  they  were,  firstly,  to  a  healthy  constitution,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  their  own  aspirations  and  efforts.  No  man  can  be  truly 
educated  but  by  his  own  effort ;  but  the  common-school  system 
fails  to  inculcate  this  idea  It  is  a  system  admirably  adapted  for 
the  development  of  human  parrots  and  parrot-teachers,  but 
hardly  for  the  training  of  men  and  women.  A  teacher  who  can- 
not teach  without  a  text-book  is  unfit  to  teach  at  all.  The  com- 
mon-school system,  as  at  present  misdirected,  is  fast  converting 
the  minds  of  its  pupils  into  mere  repeating-machines ;  and  their 
bodies  into  unmuscular,  resistless  heaps  of  pulp,  that  a  strong, 
healthy  backwoodsman  could  almost  blow  away  at  a  breath.  It 
is  a  huge  piece  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  teachers, 
clerks,  and  cute  Yankee  traders ;  and  the  committee  who  manage 
it  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  its  worst  and  most  hopeless 
feature. 

When  a  boy  leaves  school,  he  has  no  muscle ;  and  consequently 
has  no  ambition  to  go  West,  and  take  hold  of  the  plow.  The 
result  is,  that  he  stays  at  home,  and  overcrowds  the  large  cities. 
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The  Irishman,  the  German,  and  the  Norwegian,  who  have  rtiore 
of  the  raw  material  of  human  nature  in  them,  go  out  and  subdue 
the  wilderness,  and  in  a  few  years  are  prosperous  men  ;  while  the 
native-born  American  continues,  perhaps,  in  some  miserable 
clerkship,  or  becomes  a  second-rate  mechanic,  or  perhaps  an 
accomplished  sharper.  The  objection,  therefore,  to  the  school- 
system,  as  at  present  managed,  is  that  it  instils  expensive  tastes 
and  a  high  ambition,  but  does  not  develop  thepnutical  force 
essential  to  obtain  the  means  for  gratifying  these  aspirations. 
What  the  world  needs  is  not  a  community  of  grown-up,  effemi- 
nate school-boys,  who  are  ever  carrying  along  with  them  the 
pedantry  of  the  class  and  the  high  school,  but  a  fair  share  of 
thinking  and  able  men.  We  need  these,  that  the  community  may 
have  more  mental  and  spiritual  freedom,  so  that  each  man  may 
enjoy  more  fully  the  privilege  of  shaping  his  own  life  to  the 
needs  of  his  individual  character  and  constitution.  At  present, 
if  you  are  different  from  the  majority  of  people,  the  majority 
think  you  silly  ;  and  sometimes  it  not  only  requires  courage,  but 
some  amount  of  wealth,  before  a  man  can,  with  safety  to  his  pri- 
vate interests,  dare  to  be  original.  The  quality  most  in  repute 
among  the  trading  classes  of  New  England  is  "smartness," 
which  often  is  a  synonym  for  roguishness  or  dishonesty.  Treat 
a  trading  Yankee  honorably,  and  he  is  apt  to  think  you  a  fool ; 
and  if  you  be  a  gentleman,  with  a  heart  too  generous  to  be  always 
studying  how  to  take  the  mean'  advantage,  he  will  be  apt  to  take 
the  mean  advantage  of  you,  and  there  is  no  redress  but  to  take 
him  by  the  collar,  and  ask  him  what  he  means.  This  country 
cannot  prosper  until  this  pocket-picking  code  of  morals  be  eradi- 
cated. Hitherto  people  have  been  studying  how  to  amass  money, 
invent  Inachines,  and  breed  fat  poultry  and  sleek  cattle.  The 
chief  machine,  the  chief  animal  of  all,  however,  —  the  man  him- 
self,—  has  been  left  to  get  on  anyhow.  He  has  been  born 
anyhow ;  bred,  fed,  and  treated  anyhow ;  and  the  result  is,  that, 
physically  and  mentally,  he  is  in  the  most  pitiably  dilapidated 
condition.  The  fact  is,  that  our  present  system,  of  education 
does  not  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral 
force  to  keep  the  nation  in  a  healthy  working  condition.  The 
object  of  all  hnm^n  effort  should  be  to  increase  hunian  happi^ ' 
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n^ss :  if  it  does  not  do  thia,  it  is  labor  in  yain.  The  only  means 
to  accomplish  this  is  to  improve  the  individuals  composing 
mankind.  Self-culture  is  the  only  means  by  which  men  can  do 
themselves  and  others  justice,  find  it  is  precisely  this  which  our . 
present  system  of  schools  fails  to  encourage.  The  educational 
training  of  the  school  should  aim  to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  love 
of  knowledge,  and  to  develop  that  self-reliance  which  shall  enable 
him,  through  the  advancing  years,  to  acquire  that  knowledge  for 
himself.  Iq  this  way  alone  can  knowledge  contribute  to  strength 
of  mind  and  character.  ^  The  first  knowledge,  however^  which 
should  be  instilled,  iS:  the  knowledge  of  how  to  get  an  honest 
living ;  and  then  can  be  taught  that  higher  knowledge  which 
enables  a  man  to  use  his  means  for  the  strengthening  and  beau- 
tifying of  his  life.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  until  some 
industrial  training  be  combined  with  that  merely  bookish  system 
of  instruction  which  now  exclusively  prevails;  and  which  too 
often,  in  the  hands  of  n^erely  pedantic  teachers  and  shallow 
school  committees,  enfeebles  both  the  bodies  and  the  minds  of 
those  hapless  children  who  are  fated  to  be  its  victims.  Another 
necessity  is,  that  the  beauty  and  significance  of  those  principles 
of  science,  which  unveil  the  laws  of  the  universe,  should  be 
gradually  instilled  into  the  minds  of  pupils  as  soon  as  they  are 
capable  of  apprehending  them.  This  could  sufficiently  be  done 
by  a  lew  simple  and  impressive  lectures  entertainingly  given  by 
some  man  who  thoroughly  understands  both  the  details  and  the 
principles  of  the  sciences.  Under  the  present  system,  no  efibrt 
is  made  to  familiarize  pupils  with  science  until  the  high  school  is 
reached ;  and,  even  there,  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  imparting 
merely  the  isolated  facts  and  the  technical  terms  of  science,  and 
not  enough  to  the  teaching  of  its  laws  and  principles.  There  is 
so  much  to  learn  before  a  man  can  become  strong,  capable,  and 
healthy,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  fritter  the  time  of  youth  away 
in  learning,  at  the  common  schools,  attainments  and  accomplish- 
ments which  conduce  neither  to  happiness  nor  success.  A  good 
story  was  once  told  of  a  sailor  and  a  minister,  in  a  boat  at  sea, 
three  miles  from  shore.  "  Did  you  ever  learn  Latin,  my  good 
man ?"  said  the  minister.  "No,"  said  the  sailor:  "  can't  say  as  I 
ever  did." — "Ah !  then  half  of  your  life  is  gone,"  said  the  clergy- 
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man.  ''Did  you  ever  learn  to  swim?^  said  the  ^aflor.  ^Noj  I 
can't  say  that  I  ever  did,"  replied  the  niihister.  **  Ah  I  then  all 
your  life's  gone/'  said  the  sailor,  **  for  this  boat  has  sprung  a  leak." 
This  anecdote  is  of  wide  application  in  the  present  times.  Of 
what  avail  is  it  that  a  youth  should  be  able  to  remember  when 
Queen  Mary  died,  or  when  Washington  was  bom,  or  what  is  the 
height  of  Mount  JEtm,  or  Chimborazo,  if,  when  he  leaves  the 
grammar  school,  he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  pine  away  in  a  mis- 
erable clerkship  at  starvation  wages  all  his  life,  and  where  he 
dare  not  strive  to  be  a  true  man  without  the  risk  of  losing  his 
situation?  The  rough  Irishman,  who  comes  over  here  in  the 
strength  of  his  native  muscle,  and  who,  perhaps,  has  never 
learned  his  alphabet,  but  who  goes  West,  builds  a  shanty,  keeps 
a  pig,  gathers  a  farm  round  him,  and  becomes  the  father  of  half 
a  score  of  robust  children,  is  far  better  off,  and  is  a  more  valuable 
citizen.  Yet  is  it  not  too  true  that  the  common-school  system, 
as  at  present  managed,  often  tends  to  demuscularize  the  chil- 
dren of  these  very  Irishmen,  and  transform  into  genteel  incapa- 
bles  those  who,  by  a  more  rational  system  of  education,  might 
have  been  made  healthy,  capable,  vigorous,  noble  men  ?  The 
common-school  system  tends  to  demuscularize  the  boys,  and 
undomesticate  the  girls ;  and  the  moral  consequences  of  this  are 
rapidly  making  themselves  felt  in  the  community.  The  girls  all 
aspire  to  be  teachers,  although  they  acquire  littiie  that  is  worth 
teaching;  and  the  boys  aspire  to  be  clerks,  lawyers,  doctors, 
reporters,  etc.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  force  of  the  laboring  and 
mechanical  ranks  to  an  effective  standard,  we  have  to  import  our 
most  effective  laborers  and  mechanics  from  Europe.  When  the 
Irish  cease  to  come,  we  shall  probably  fall  back  on  the  Chinese, 
inasmuch  as  the  tendency  is  to  educate  the  negro  into  the  use- 
less fine  gentleman  before  first  training  him  to  be  a  man.  By  far 
too  large  a  proportion  of  children  educated  by  the  common 
schools  have  either  to  be  partially  supported  by  their  relations 
when  they  leave  school,  or  are  driven  to  resort  to  means  to  eke 
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bly  demoralizing  the  people,  but  shattering  the  female  constitu- 
tion. We  need  an  education,  which,  while  it  shall  teach  children 
to  read  and  write  intelligently  and  well,  and  to  understand  the 
rudimental  principles  of  arithmetic,  shall  also  teach  them  how  to 
handle  the  spade,  the  plow,  the  turning-lathe,  the  needle,  and  the 
cooking-range. 

The  present  system,  by  aiming  to  do  too  much,  ends  by  doing 
very  little.  It  has  a  "vaulting  ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
and  falls  on  the  other  side."  It  is  not  sufficiently  high  in  its 
tone,  or  simple  in  its  character.  It  depends  too  much  upon  text- 
books. It  does  too  much  for  the  pupil,  but  does  not  stimulate 
the  pupil  to  do  enough  for  himself.  No  education  worth  the 
having  was  ever  got  except  by  some  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  both  parent  and  child.  People  who  can  well  afford  to  educate 
their  children  at  their  own  expense,  or  are  able  to  give  valuable 
assistance  in  this  direction  by  their  own  efforts,  are  too  apt  to 
abandon  their  little  ones  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  care  of 
the  public  schools.  The  consequences  of  thus  depending  too 
largely  upon  public  liberality  —  it  might  almost  be  said  the 
public  charity  —  saps  the  morality  of  the  people,  and  renders 
men  and  women  characterless.  It  tends  to  weaken  that  proud 
spirit  of  self-reliance  which  is  the  germ  of  all  true  manhood. 
These  remarks,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  those  very  poor  people 
who  cannot  help  themselves :  they  have  a  right  to  look  for 
adequate  aid  from  the  public  in  regard  to  education.  The  chief 
adv£Cntage  of  a  college  education  is,  that  there  has  been  a  sacri- 
fice of  means  to  obtain  it.  The  result  is,  that  the  generality  of 
college  students  have  an  independence  and  manliness  of  tone 
and  character  which  is  wanting  in  most  young  men  educated 
solely  by  the  public-school  system.  By  being  abandoned  too 
exclusively  to  the  guidance  of  common-school  teachers,  children 
lose  the  benefit  of  that  moral  influence  which  only  a  loving 
mother  and  a  loving  father  can  impart.  The  consequence  is, 
that  children  become  preternaturally  "  smart,"  but  are  wanting 
in  moral  tone.  Like  a  slender  needle,  a  Yankee  is  oftentimes  all 
point,  and  no  conscience.  There  is  no  substance  to  him,  and  he 
is  good  for  little  else  than  to  keep  you  on  the  alert  lest  he  get 
the  best  of  the  bargain.     Social  intercourse  with  him  is  intelli- 
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gent,  but  oftentimes  painfully  pungent  He  needs  the  substantial' 
and  generous  physique  of  the  Irishman,  the  German,  and  the 
Englishman,  to  give  a  broader  and  more  genial  tone  to  his  char- 
acter. 

We  do  not  need  education  for  mere  ornament,  but  for  use ;  and, 
in  this  regard,  the  real  fault  of  the  public  schools  is,  that  they  do 
not  educate  the  people.  If  they  did,  we  should  see  a  far  more 
intelligent  assembly  of  legislators  at  the  State-House  than  now 
sit  there.  Take  the  first  three  hundred  men  you  meet  in  the 
street,  and  they  would  probably  make  as  able  a  legislative  body 
as  the  one  selected  last  November.  If,  however,  the  common 
schools  fail  really  to  educate  the  children,  they  do  not  fail  to 
"  cram  "  them  to  repletion,  until  their  brains  become  half  para- 
lyzed by  the  process. 

We  need,  therefore,  an  education  that  shall  double  the  physical 
strength  and  beauty  of  men  and  women  ;  which  shall  infuse  into 
the  whole  character  an  earnest  moral  purpose,  hallow  the  sexual 
relations,  deepen  the  bonds  of  love  and  friendship,  promote  jus- 
tice between  man  and  man,  and,  by  its  healthful  re-action  on  the 
material  elements  of  nature,  make  even  the  sunlight  more  bright, 
the  earth  more  beautiful,  and  the  air  more  sweet  and  invigor- 
ating. We  need  an  education  that  shall  give  nature  fair  play; 
which  shall  lift  the  veil  from  the  dull  eyes  of  men,  and  reveal  to 
them  the  grandeur  of  the  universe,  and  the  design  of  God.  It 
is  as  easy  to  promote  such  an  education  as  it  is  to  send  tracts  to 
the  heathen,  and  its  results  would  be  vastly  more  beneficial.  It 
is  as  easy  to  produce  fine  men  and  women  as  it  is  to  manufac- 
ture steam-engines,  if  we  have  knowledge  and  true  religion  for 
our  guide.  The  laws  of  mental  development  furnish  the  only 
basis  upon  which  an  efficient  system  of  education  can  be  founded, 
and  this  is  a  science  which  has  hardly  yet  been  heard  of.  Our 
education  must  be  physiological  and  psychological :  at  present, 
it  is  almost  hap-hazard.  Hitherto,  men,  in  their  ignorance,  have 
been  opposing  the  laws  of  nature,  or,  figuratively  speaking,  have 
been  dashing  their  heads  against  the  adamantine  pillars  of  the 
universe,  or  immolating  themselves  beneath  the  chariot-wheels 
of  God.  The  result  has  been  a  comparatively  brainless  and 
unhappy  race,  whose  course  has  lain  through  a  series  of  in- 
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numerable  crimes  and  follies.  How  many  more  times  need  wise 
men  repeat  that  true  happiness  alone  depends  upon  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  misery,  disease,  and  crime,  on  their  non- 
observance  ?  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  obey  these  laws  with- 
out first  understanding  them,  and  to  this  end  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  physical  sciences 
is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  this  part  of  education — the  part 
which  induces  people  to  reflect  and  think  —  which  is  generally 
neglected.  Invaluable  in  its  results,  it  is  put  aside  for  the  learn- 
ing of  historical  and  geographical  details,  or  for  the  attaining  of 
a  useless  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  forgotten  as 
soon  as  the  pupils  leave  school.  Science,  by  revealing  the  oper- 
ations of  law,  teaches  men  how  to  live,  and  shows  that  the 
universe  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  steeped  in  religion  and 
beauty.  Science,  by  forcing  nature  to  a  confession  of  her  secrets, 
offers  endless  subjects  for  reflection  and  thought,  and  thus  sup- 
plies a  wholesome  substitute  for  that  rage  for  frivolous  and 
senseless  amusements  which  at  present  eat  up  the  lives  and 
empty  the  pockets  of  the  mass  of  the  American  people. 

Physiology  proves  that  a  vast  amount  of  crime  and  disease  are 
hereditary,  and  may  be  banished  from  the  earth  when  marriages 
are  contracted  according  to  the  divine  law,  and  not  according  to 
mercenary  considerations,  as  is  so  often  the  case  at  present 
When  marriages  are  contracted  on  any  other  grounds  than  those 
of  mutual  respect  and  love,  children  springing  from  such  unions 
are  literally  "  bom  in  sin,"  as  the  Scripture  has  it.  In  many 
cases,  they  are,  from  the  moment  of  their  conception,  predisposed 
to  become  either  fools  or  scoundrels,  and  this  predisposition  is 
apt  to  ripen  into  a  chronic  condition  as  they  grow  older.  The 
education  of  children  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  commencing 
before  they  are  born ;  and  parents,  in  order  to  successfully  further 
it,  must  begin  by  educating  themselves.  The  significance  of 
these  remarks  will  never  be  appreciated  until  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  laws  of  embryology  and  gestation  are  better  understood. 
This  will  never  be  until  certain  important  questions  concerning 
the  proper  relations  of  the  sexes  are  agitated  by  women  them- 
selves,—  a  result  which  will  not  be  attained  until  women  them- 
selves achieve  that  social  and  political  status  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  virtue  of  their  womanhood. 
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From  the  moment  of  its  birth,  not  a  smi)e  nor  a  frown  of  the 
mother  is  without  some  influence  in  the  molding  of  the  character 
of  the  child.  Its  mode  of  dress,  its  diet,  the  conditions  under 
which  it  sleeps,  are  the  forces  which  are  gradually  building  up  its 
being.  The  chief  influence  however,  which  will  mainly  deter- 
mine the  character  of  children,  is  the  practical  example  of  the 
parents  themselves.  This  reflection  will  show  how  unreasonable 
are  the  complaints  of  many  parents  of  the  indiscreet  and  un- 
grateful conduct  of  their  children.  A  little  dispassionate  exam- 
ination of  themselves  would  frequently  prove  that  the  faults  they 
perceive  in  their  children  are  but  the  reflections  of  their  own 
errors,  and  the  natural  results  of  the  loss  of  that  confidence 
which  either  their  irrational  treatment,  or  the  too  exclusive 
abandonment  of  their  little  ones  to  the  care  of  teachers,  easily 
account  for.  The  two  great  arguments  in  favor  of  shorter  hours 
of  labor  are,  that  it  would  eventually  lead  to  a  juster  and  more 
equable  division  of  wealth,  and,  secondly,  that  it  would  give  to 
poor  parents  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  moral  education  of 
their  children. 

"  Show  me  foolish  children,"  says  an  eminent  author,  "  and  I 
will  show  you  foolish  parents." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  injury  that  can  be  done  to  children  is 
that  which  is  so  often  inflicted  on  them  by  the  fond  vanity  of 
parents  themselves.  The  love  of  sport  implanted  in  all  healthy 
children  was  wisely  placed  there  by  nature,  in  order,  that,  by 
vigorous  play  and  exercise,  they  might  make  their  bodies  as 
strong  and  supple  as  nature  would  have  them.  Children,  there- 
fore, should  never  be  dressed  up  in  that  extravagantly  fashion- 
able manner  which  prevents  their  playing  with  freedom.  By 
such  a  course,  they  become,  not  only  weak  in  body,  but  poor  in 
spirit,  and  learn  to  be  slaves  of  fashion  and  vanity  before  they 
are  thirteen.  The  vast  importance  of  exercise  in  the  pure  open 
air  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  either  by  parents  or  school 
committees.  Yet,  without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  the 
foundation  of  a  hardy  and  enduring  constitution.  The  true 
education  of  children  is  as  much  to  be  attained  in  the  playground 
as  in  the  school-room,  yet  there  are  few  common  schools  that 
have  any  playground  worthy  of  the  name.     Physical  strength  is 
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as  indispensable  to  true  happiness  as  bookish  acquisition,  and  to 
neglect  the  means  of  attaining  it  is  sinful  ignorance.  •  Success 
in  life  depends  more  upon  the  equable  and  vigorous  development 
of  a  man's  frame  than  upon  his  stores  of  learning  or  the  morbid 
activity  of  his  brain.  The  real  work  of  the  world  is  as  much 
effected  by  physical  strength  and  power  of  endurance,  and  by 
that  clear-headedness  which  arises  from  sound  bodily  condition, 
as  it  is  by  sedentary  plodding.  Without  a  sound  body  there  can 
be  no  sound  brain,  no  personal  dignity,  and  no  good  animal 
spirits.  The  man  was  wise  who  said  that  "a  healthy  fool  is 
better  than  a  clever  corpse,"  and  evidently  had  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  physical  culture.  True  physical  culture  ne- 
cessarily embodies  intellectual  culture,  for  sound  health  cannot 
be  attained  except  by  the  balance  of  these  two  conditions.  At 
present,  we  bungle  in  both  directions.  Not  a  stone  should  be 
left  unturned  to  render  the  body  as  strong,  as  supple,  and  as 
enduring  as  possible  when  the  nature  of  the  battle  of  life  is 
considered.  "  Good  sense"  is  only  the  natural  expression  of  good 
bodily  condition  in  which  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
faculties  are  well-balanced ;  muscular  power  giving  that  decisive 
and  commanding  address  which  enables  a  just  man  to  prevail 
and  to  exact  respect  even  from  the  brutal  and  the  vulgar.  Why 
should  not  a  gentleman  be  as  well  able  to  fight  as  a  rowdy  ?  If 
we  were  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  those 
eflfeminate  young  men  in  banks  and  offices,  "city  dolls,"  as  Em- 
erson calls  them, — most  of  whom  a  stout  newsboy  could  over- 
power, —  we  should  probably  find  that  they  had  never  taken  in 
childhood  any  out-door  exercise  worthy  of  the  name.  Physical 
weakness  is  not  only  unspeakably  painful  in  itself,  but,  as  a 
shrewd  observer  has  said,  it  is  the  only  failing  which  m«i  and 
nature  never  forgive. 

As  a  rule,  in  New  England,  children  are  sent  to  school  too 
early,  and  kept  there  too  long.  Children  are  forced,  not  taught 
An  undue  stimulus  of  the  brain  causes  that  organ  to  enlarge 
more  rapidly  than  the  enveloping  skull.  Consequently  a  press- 
ure on  the  brain  is  engendered  which  permanently  impairs  the 
intellect.  Over-education  is  the  bane  of  this  country.  An 
offensive  precocity  is  destroying  all  the  natural  charms  of  Child- 
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hood.     Children  at  nine  are  not  children ;  they  are  premature 
men  and  women.      An  eloquent  writer  on  this  point  remarks,  — 

"There  is  a  tendency,  in  this  matter-of-fact  age,  to  under- 
value those  things  which  have  no  practical  bearing ;  to  consider 
nothing  important  which  is  not  visible  and  tangible :  imagination 
seems  frightened  back  to  her  own  sunny  skies  by  the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  '  go-ahead'  world ;  and  that  kind  of  literature  appears 
to  be  most  popular  which  professes  to  bring  everything  down  to 
the  understanding,  rather  than  to  exercise  the  spiritual  faculties 
in  their  native  regions.  The  same  erroneous  idea,  we  think, 
prevails  in  the  system  of  instruction  generally.  Instead  of  letting 
a  child  feel  its  own  powers,  and  revel  in  infantine  delight  at  the 
unexplained  wonders  which  at  once  solicit  and  expand  its  mind, 
it  must  be  early  taught  to  become  a  *  useful  member  of  society,* 
by  having  its  little  brain  oppressed  by  an  incubus  of  technical 
terms  and  pedantic  phrases,  and  by  being  compelled  to  acquire, 
by  close  and  irksome  attention,  things  which  nature  would,  at 
her  own  best  time,  instil  with  gentle  yet  impressine  touch.  We 
confess,  we  cannot,  in  every  respect,  accord  with  the  oft-expressed 
sentiment,  'What  great  educational  advantages  are  enjoyed  by 
children  at  the  present  day  } '  In  what  do  they  consist }  In 
forcing  open  with  empty  hand  the  young  and  tender  buds  of 
mind ;  in  creating  an  unhealthy  and  injudicious  emulation  in 
precocious  attainments  ;  in  exhausting  the  mental  soil  by  crops 
too  heavy  for  it.  Should  we  consider  him  wise  who  would  en- 
deavor to  plant  an  oak  in  a  flower-pot }  and  is  it  quite  judicious 
and  beneficial  to  cloud  the  open  brow  of  childhood  with  mannish 
thoughts,  and  to  shadow  with  worldly  wisdom  faces  which  'should 
not  have  borne  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year '  >  The  mental 
standard  of  succeeding  generations  must  be  the  answer  to  these 
questions." 

Every  child  is  born  with  a  certain  natural  curiosity  begetting 
a  thirst  for  knowledge.  This  is  constantly  shown  by  the  irre- 
pressible desire  which  children  have  of  constantly  asking  ques- 
tions. Under  wise  guidance,  this  may  be  made  the  most  potent 
ministrant  to  education.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  this 
inborn  acquisitiveness  may  be  checked  if  too  actively  excited  at 
first ;  or  if  distasteful  details,  whose  application  to  a  general 
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principle  remains  unexplained  to  the  pupil,  be  the  only  material 
used  to  satisfy  it.  In  the  latter  case,  this  natural  desire  to  learn 
is  either  stifled  or  turned  into  a  wrong  course.  The  pupil, 
instead  of  becoming  a  willing  disciple  of  knowledge,  has  to  be 
driven  to  learn  by  a  process  which  has  repressed  many  an  aspir- 
ing mind,  and  created  many  a  fool.  "  The  eternal  task  of  nature," 
observes  a  shrewd  writer,  "is  that  of  continually  counteracting 
our  efforts  to  deteriorate  ourselves."  The  author  of  "  The  Cax- 
tons  "  says,  "  Observe  that  childhood  and  genius  have  the  same 
master  organ  in  common,  —  acquisitiveness.  Let  childhood  have 
its  way ;  and,  as  it  begins  where  genius  begins,  it  may  find  what 
genius  finds.  A  scholar  is,  of  all  persons,  the  most  unfit  to  teach 
young  children.  A  certain  Greek  writer  tells  us  of  a  man  who, 
in  order  to  save  his  bees  a  troublesome  flight  to  Hymettus,  cut 
their  wings,  and  placed  before  them  the  finest  flowers  he  could 
collect.  The  poor  bees  made  no  horiey!'  This  is  too  often  the 
case  with  the  pupils  of  the  common  school.  The  poor  children 
make  no  honey,  and  sometimes  come  out  stupider  than  when 
they  went  in.  The  evils  of  this  system  of  over-education  are 
yet  to  be  felt.  While  it  has  left  the  reasoning  faculties  and  the 
physical  frame  undeveloped,  it  has  done  nothing  towards  con- 
trolling or  disciplining  the  passions.  What  will  the  mass  of 
weak,  unthinking  people  do,  when  the  vast  questions  with  regard 
to  the  labor  reform  are  agitated  on  a  scale  which,  at  no  distant 
day,  bids  fair  to  convulse  the  whole  nation }  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  have  force  and  self-discipline  enough  to  fight  the 
battle  between  labor  and  capital  by  the  peaceful  establishment 
of  co-operative  partnerships ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
is  discontent  enough  among  them  to  hurry  them  into  the  ex- 
tremes of  bloody  revolution. 

One  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  day  is  that  boys  and  girls  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives  are  seldom  cautioned 
against  those  debasing  conversations  and  habits  which  fre- 
quently undermine,  to  a  fearful  extent,  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  American  youth  ;  and  which  might  be  easily  prevented 
if  a  few  earnest  and  common-sense  words,  mingled  with  a  little 
physiological  instruction,  were  given  at  the  right  time. 

The  object  of  this  article  is,  not  to  recommend  the  abolition  of 
the  common-school  system,  but  to  insist  on  its  modification  in 
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deference  to  those  principles  which  the  wise  and  successful  men 
of  ail  ages  have  regarded.  By  officiously  assuming  too  much 
responsibility  itself,  and  by  relieving  parents  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent of  their  responsibility  to  their  children,  it  has  weakened  the 
moral  character  of  the  people.  By  cultivating  the  memory  rather 
than  developing  the  reason,  it  has  weakened  their  intellectual 
force  ;  and  by  neglecting  the  conditions  of  physical  health,  and 
wholly  abandoning  all  efforts  at  an  industrial  education,  it  has  to 
a  large  extent  unfitted  those,  whom  it  has  sought  to  benefit,  for 
an  energetic  and  honorable  struggle  wi^h  the  difficulties  of  life. 
All  this  must  be  amended,  or,  instead  of  a  nation  of  noble  men 
and  women,  we  shall  degenerate  into  a  community  of  prating 
automata,  who,  after  enduring  for  a  generation  or  so,  will  have 
their  places  supplied  by  the  hardier  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  Ger- 
mans, and  Norwegians.  The  native  New-England  population  is 
hardly  holding  its  own  at  present.  It  is  said  to  be  decreasing. 
This  is  a  very  significant  fact,  and  deserves  the  most  earnest 
consideration. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  prevent  their  still  further 
increase,  we  must  reform  our  education  by  ever  bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  that  a  sound  mind  is  only  possessed  -by  him  who  has  a 
sound  body ;  that  "  the  mind  is  made  wealthy  by  ideas,  but  a 
multitude  of  words  is  a  clogging  weight'*  In  moral  culture,  we 
must  pay  entire  deference  to  the  fact  that  justice,  honor,  and 
self-sacrifice  are  the  only  qualities  that  can  make  an  individual 
great  or  happy ;  that  there  is  nothing  so  sacred  as  truth ;  and 
that,  as  truth  is  the  object  of  all  inquiry,  nothing  can  be  too  sa- 
cred to  be  reverentially  inquired  into.  Above  all,  as  this  nation 
will  eventually  have  to  sustain  itself  by  intelligent  labor,  we  must 
educate  and  train  the  masses  of  our  children  to  industrial  and 
useful  pursuits. 

There  are  many  persons  who  argue  that  the  course  of  study 
at  the  public  schools  is  valuable,  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  habits  of  discipline  it  induces.  In  the  name 
of  common  sense,  however,  why  should  the  time  of  the  pupils  be 
wasted  in  attaining  useless  acquisition  for  the  sake  of  discipline, 
when  the  same  discipline  might  be  more  eflfectually  attained  by 
the  teaching  of  knowledge  which  it  is  really  essential  and  Valua- 
ble to  know  ? 
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"THE   FREETHINKING  CHRISTIANS' 
MAGAZINE." 

THE  above  is  the  title  of  a  magazine  of  forty-eight  pages, 
which  was  issued  monthly,  in  London,  England,  during  the 
years  1811, 1812, 1813,  and  1814.  The  four  volumes  thus  formed, 
probably  the  only  copy  existing  in  this  country,  now  lie  before 
me ;  and  the  readers  of  The  Radical  will  probably  be  glad  to 
have  some  account  of  this  work,  and  of  the  religious  society  by 
whom  it  was  published  and  circulated  more  than  half  a  century 
ago. 

The  titlepage  of  Volume  I.  reads  as  follows :  — 

"The  Freethinking  Christians'  Magazine;  intended  for 
the  promotion  of  Rational  Religion  and  Free  Inquiry.  Volume 
I.  London :  Printed  and  published  by  Charles  Mitcham,  White- 
Rose  Court,  Coleman  Street ;  by  whom  communications  (post 
paid)  will  be  thankfully  received.     18 11." 

The  magazine  of  which  this  was  the  title  was  conducted  by  a 
Committee  Appointed  by  "  the  Church  of  God  meeting  in  the 
Crescent,  Jewin  Street,  London,"  who  also  called  themselves  "The 
Society  of  Freethinking  Christians."  When  twelve  monthly 
numbers  had  appeared,  this  Committee  prepared  a  preface  to 
the  first  volume,  from  which  I  select  the  following  passages :  — 

"  As  conductors  of  a  theological  publication,  they  promised 
'  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  common  sense.'  On  this  vol- 
ume they  rest  the  faith  of  their  engagement.  As  friends  to  free 
and  open  inquiry  in  matters  of  religion,  they  promised,  '  not  to 
maintain  any  particular  creed  or  article  of  faith,  but  to  bring 
every  doctrine  and  practice  called  Christian  to  the  touchstone  of 
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is  benign  and  beautiful/  This  volume  shall  determine  their 
sincerity. 

"  All  those  monstrous  doctrines  by  which  the  human  judgment 
has  been  confounded,  all  those  sacred  mysteries  by  which  the 
mental  energies  have  been  absorbed,  all  the  imposing  ceremonies 
by  which  the  conscience  has  been  satisfied,  and  the  heart  unim- 
proved, we  have  combated  in  this  work  by  every  mode  of  argu- 
ment ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  distinct  class  of  men  to  live  by 
teaching  religion  we  have  ever  considered  the  efficient  and 
radical  cause  of  the  early  corruptions  of  Christianity ;  and  to 
this  same  cause  we'  date  the  continuance  of  those  antiquated 
dogmas  and  superannuated  creeds  which  still  exist  in  defiance 
of  all  the  improvements  of  philosophy,  and  the  general  enlight- 
enment of  the  age.  This  is  a  truth  of  which  every  day's  expe- 
rience serves  but  to  convince  us  more  and  more ;  a  truth  which 
we  have  so  often  and  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  with  the 
Freethinking  Christians  it  has  become  an  axiom  in  theology.  To 
priestcraft  we  owe  the  existence  of  evils  too  numerous  to  be. cal- 
culated, too  great  to  be  eradicated  by  any  ordinary  exertion  ;  and 
we  have  felt  it  our  duty,  in  this  work,  to  make  use  of  every 
means  in  our  power  to  expose  the  baneful  tendency  of  this  per- 
nicious system.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  use  the  word 
'priestcraft'  in  a  random  sense,  without  affixing  any  definite 
idea  to  it.  That  system  which  makes  a  gain  of  godliness,  by 
whatever  name  it  is  called,  under  whatever  refinements  or  limit- 
ations it  may  exist,  —  that  system  we  assert  to  be  priestcraft  ; 
and  that  man  who  receives  *  filthy  lucre '  under  the  pretense  of 
teaching  or  administering  Christianity  is  the  priest,  whether  he 
wears  the  mitre  or  the  cowl,  whether  he  is  in  lawn  or  in  crape, 
whether  he  assumes  the  gown  and  cassock,  or  is  only  distin- 
guished from  other  men  by  the  color  of  his  coat  or  the  sanctity 
of  bis  looks.  We  have  been  deceived  by  none  of  the  pompous 
or  humble  appellations  which  these  men  have  taken  to  them- 
selves: we  have  found  as  much  of  the  priest  in  the  gospel 
preacher  or  Christian  teacher  as  in  the  bishop  or  archbishop ; 
and  we  have  spared  none  of  them,  whether  in  holy  orders  or 
pretended  holy  orders. 

**  It  may  be  thought  a  degree  of  vanity  and  unpardonable 
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assumption  in  such  humble  individuals  as  the  conductors  of  this 
magazine  to  direct  their  censures  against  that  class  of  society 
who  think  it  their  prerogative  to  receive  nothing  but  respect  and 
veneration ;  but  in  this  we  had  the  example  of  Jesus,  and  we 
were  inspired  with  confidence. 

"  In  a  work  avowedly  open  to  free  inquiry,  the  conductors  are 
necessarily  obliged  to  admit  many  things  which  they  entirely 
disapprove.  In  this  volume,  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  communi- 
cations which  only  owe  their  insertion  to  their  love  of  candor 
and  impartiality.  In  some  instances  it  is  possible  that  error  may 
have  been  powerfully  defended ;  and  even  truth  may,  on  some 
occasions,  have  fallen  into  weak  hands.  But  the  reader  will  find 
that  the  drift  and  general  tendency  of  this  publication  goes  to 
expose  all  those  corruptions  which  exist  under  the  name  of 
Christianity." 

The  invitation  given  in  the  very  title  of  this  work  to  a  free 
expression  of  opinion  was  largely  responded  to,  and  in  course  of 
time  articles  appeared  representing  all  sides  of  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions in  religion  and  theology.  Communications  from  Roman 
Catholics  at  one  extreme,  and  from  atheists  at  the  other,  and 
from  all  imaginable  intermediate  positions,  found  place  there ; 
and  the  conductors  of  the  magazine,  maintaining  their  own  idea 
of  a  Christianity  consistent  with  reason,  made  vigorous  replies 
to  the  allegations  of  infidelity  on  one  side,  and  of  superstition  on 
the  other. 

To  show  the  wide  scope  of  the  subjects  treated,  I  will  give  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  articles  in  the  first  volume. 

"  On  the  Lord's  Supper ;  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  that  it  has 
no  foundation  in  reason  or  Scripture."  (This  is  elaborately 
argue'd  in  a  series  of  six  articles.)  "  Queries  respecting  Isaiah 
ii.  4,  and  Micah  iv.  3."  "  Unity  of  the  Christian  Church."  "  On 
the  Practice  of  Paying  Preachers."  "  On  the  Application  of  the 
Title  *  Reverend.' "  "  On  Baptism."  "  On  the  Separate  Exist- 
:ence  of  an  Immortal  Soul."  *'  On  the  Christian  Sabbath."  "  On 
the  Marriage  Ceremony."  (Referring  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
Trinitarian  dogma  in  the  marriage  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  established  by  law.)     "  On  Freethinking,  as  it  relates  to 
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Christianity."  "  The  Wisdom  of  the  Deity  Exemplified  in  the 
Worm."  "  On  the  Prophetic  Writings."  "  The  Superstitious 
Observances  of  the  Romish  Church  Derived  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans."  "  On  Justification."  "  On  the  Manner  in  which 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles  Taught  in  the  Synagogue."  "  On  the . 
Scriptural  Meaning  of  the  Term '  Salvation/  "  "  A  Defense  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England."  "  Strictures  on  the  Spirit 
of  Reformation."  "  Essay  on  the  Devil."  "  Evidences  of  Re- 
vealed Religion."  *'  On  Pulpit  Preaching."  "  Account  of  the 
Infamous  Trial  of  William  Penn."  "  Objections  to  a  Regular 
Ministry."  *'  Apology  for  Using  the  Title  *  Reverend.* "  "  Let- 
ter to  Lord  Sidmouth  Respecting  the  Protestant  Dissenters' 
Bill."  "The  Rainbow  — The  Deluge,"  ".The  Unitarians*  Anni- 
versary Dinner.*'  "  Essay  on  Angels.**  "  Usefulness  of  Religious 
Instructors."  "  On  the  Doctrine  of  a  Particular  Providence." 
"  The  First  Day.**  "  Methodist  Societies.'*  "  On  Rational  The- 
ism.'* "  On  Public  Social  Worship.**  "  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead.**     "  The  Church  of  Christ." 

In  1808,  the  Bishop  of  London  combined  with  the  Lord-Mayor 
of  London  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  further  meetings  of  a . 
Society  which  took  the  liberty  to  quote  Scripture  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  the  Established  Church.  Al- 
though this  interference  was  unsuccessful,  the  Freethinking 
Christians  standing  up  bravely  for  their  rights  as  men  and  citi- 
zens, yet,  as  many  calumnies  were  circulated  concerning  them, 
it  was  thought  well  to  publish  a  brief  sketch  of  their  proceedings 
and  principles,  and  of  the  arbitrary  measures  attempted  against « 
them.     This  document  was  entitled,  — 

"A  brief  statement  of  certain  public  transactions  that  have 
taken  place  relative  to « the  Church  of  God,  denominated  Free- 
thinking  Christians,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ^//thinking 
Christians  of  the  present  day.'* 

Some  extracts  from  this  document  will  help  us  to  understand 
the  origin  and  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the  Society. 

"  The  Society  of  Freethinking  Christians  having  excited  so 
much  attention,  through  the.  recent  interference  of  the  Bishop 
and  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  we  have  thought,  it  our  duty  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  following,  narrative,  and  also  to  state  some 
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of  the  principal  circumstances  which  led  to  our  present  senti- 
ments and  practice.  Most  of  us  had  formerly  belonged  to  a 
Baptist  Church :  but,  bending  our  minds  to  the  examination  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  observed  a  striking  difference  between  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  what  were  called  Christian  Churches, 
and  those  taught  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles ;  and  finding  that 
Christianity  had  been  wholly  subverted  by  Popery ;  that  every 
attempt  to  reform  had  been  partial,  and  governed  by  party  and 
interested  motives  ;  that  the  Church  of  England  had  formed  her 
system  on  the  same  principle ;  and  that  Dissenters,  in  general, 
were  not  far  removed, — we  concluded  that  we  would  renounce 
all  former  opinions  and  practices,  and  simply  go  to  the  Scriptures 
to  find  the  true  principle  on  which  a  Christian  Church  should  be 
built,  before  we  formed  ourselves  into  an  organized  body.  In 
consequence  of  this  determination,  we  employed  ourselves  one 
whole  year  in  the  inquiry ;  and,  when  we  had  discovered  what 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  primitive  plan  of  church  union  and 
order,  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  Church  of  God,  determining  to 
examine  every  doctrine  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  to  receive 
none  but  what  had  the  sanction  of  Scripture  and  reason. 

"  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  reli- 
gion of  the  mind,  in  an  entire  devotedness  to  the  will  of  God ; 
that  our  prayers  ought  to  be  private,  for  they  that  worship  the 
Father  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  we  therefore 
reject  all  public  prayer  and  singing,  all  pulpit  preaching,  all 
observance  of  sabbaths,  holy-days,  and  outward  ordinances, 
believing  them  to  be  inventions  of  priestcraft  and  popery,  and 
calculated  to  keep  the  multitude  in  ignorance,  in  a  dependence 
on  outward  forms,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  religion  of  the 
mind,  and  are  absolutely  forbidden  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion. 

"  We  stand  forward  as  advocates  for  the  Unity  of  the  Deity 
against  Trinitarian  idolatry,  for  the  universality  of  his  love,  for 
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"  We,  as  Christians,  assembled  at  No.  38  Old  Change,  from 
the  year  1798  to  December  last,  holding,  not  sentiment,  but  vir- 
tue, and  the  will  of  God  made  known  in  the  Scriptures,  as  we 
became  acquainted  with  it,  for  the  sole  bond  of  our  union.  We 
met  regularly  every  first-day  morning,  from  eleven  till  twelve, 
and  in  the  evening  from  six  till  eight,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
every  doctrine,  that  we  might  hold  fast  those  only  which  were 
excellent ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  our  investiga- 
tions, frequently  in  the  presence  of  Dissenting  teachers,  and 
occasionally  before  those  of  the  Establishment,  yet  in  so  many 
years  we  have  not  knowingly  given  offense  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, nor  been  favored  with  ecclesiastical  interference.  About 
Christmas  last,  we  removed  from  the  Old  Change  to  a  room  at 
No.  5  Cateaton  Street,  late  the  Paul's-Head  Tavern.  Courting  an 
examination  of  every  sentiment  we  uttered,  that  we  might  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  our  audience  to  weigh  with  attention  our 
arguments  upon  the  important  subjects  on  which  we  treated,  we 
printed  the  following  paper  preparatory  to  taking  possession  of 
our  new  rooms  :  — 

"  The  Society  of  Freethinking  Christians,  removed  from  No. 
38  Old  Change,  to  No.  5  Cateaton  Street,  late  the  Paul's-Head 
Tavern,  will  discuss  the  following  subjects ;  to  commence  on 
Sunday  evening,  Dec.  20,  1807,  at  6  o'clock. 

"I.  Does  the  New  Testament  directly  or  indirectly  sanction 
the  order  of  men  called  preachers  ;  or  are  they  not  repugnant  to, 
and  subversive  of,  the  Christian  religion  ? 

"  2.  Do  the  Scriptures  or  reason  sanction  the  belief  in  an  order 
of  celestial  beings  called  angels  ? 

"3.  Was  the  New  Testament  written  by  authority  of  Jesus, 
divine  inspiration,  or  as  a  rule  for  Christians  in  all  ages,  and  the 
means  of  handing  down  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 

"  4.  Did  Jesus  institute  an  ordinance  called  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

"  5,  Was  baptism  by  water  an  ordinance  appointed  by  Jesus  ? 

"  6.  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ?    If  it  is,  Vhat  passages  evidently  relate  to  that  period  ? 

"  7.  An  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

"8.  An  examination  into  the  authenticity  of  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  tuke. 
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"  9.  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  sanctioned  by  the  Scrip- 
tures ? 

**  10.  An  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  of  atonement 

"II.  An  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

"  12.  Do  the  Scriptures  authorize  us  to  belteve  Jesus  to  have 
been  more  than  a  man  ?  ** 

In  the  preface  to  Volume  III.  of  the"  Freethinking  Christians' 
Magazine,"  its  conductors  say  of  themselves, — 

"  Priests  they  have  none ;  pay  they  have  none  ;  honor  they 
have  none,  but  that  of  merit  and  virtue  ;  nor  have  they  any  ob- 
jects before  them  but  free  inquiry,  truth,  and  right  action,  hoping 
thereby  to  fit  themselves  for  that  state  which  God,  by  his  mes- 
senger, has  declared  shall  be  the  reward  of  those  who  diligently 
seek  it  Whither  this  freedom  (to  which  they  give  no  limits  but 
those  of  justice  and  virtue)  will  lead  them,  they  know  not ;  but 
this  they  know, — that  hitherto  it  has  led  them  to  the  detection  of 
innumerable  errors,  and  to  the  discovery  of  what  they  consider 
inestimable  truths." 

In  the  character  and  variety  of  the  subjects  treated,  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  free  discussion  for  all  sects  and  classes,  and 
all  varieties  of  opinion,  the  fourth  volume  of  the  magazine  re- 
sembled its  predecessors.  In  the  preface  to  this  concluding 
volume,  however,  its  conductors  make  special  complaint  of  the 
Unitarians  of  that  day,  of  whom  it  is  said,  — 

"  They  have  now  renounced  all  the  principles  of  their  founder, 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  shut  the  door  of  free  inquiry  which  we  had 
opened  to  them,  and  which  was  considered  by  him  so  essential 
to  restore  Christianity  to  its  original  purity,  because,  as  he  hon- 
estly acknowledged,  notwithstanding  all  his  labors,  much  yet 
remained  to  be  done.  Had  they  met  us  as  we  invited  them,  our 
work  might  have  continued  to  be  published,  because  the  contro- 
versy with  them  would  have  furnished  fresh  matter,  and  the  col- 
lision of  their  opinion  with  ours  must  of  necessity  have  elicited 
truth.  But  they  have  priests, — here  is  the  radical  evil :  we  antici- 
pated their  conduct,  and  we  have  had  all  our  aikicipations  real- 
ized. Among  all  the  controversialists  in  our  magazine,  we  have 
never  seen  the  Unitarian :  eager  as  he  was  to  meet  the  bigot 
and  the  fanatic,  he  never  dared  to  meet  the  Freethinking  Chris- 
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tian.  .  .  .  The  skeptic  and  the  atheist,  more  honorable  than 
the  Unitarian,  have  met  us  in  the  field  of  controversy,  and  have 
shrunk  dismayed  and  discomfited  before  the  all-powerful  sword 
of  truth.  The  claims  of  Christianity  have  passed  the  ordeal  of 
fair  and  free  examination,  and  have  risen  superior  to  all  opposi- 
tion." 

To  give  an  idea  at  once  of  the  views  of  the  Freethinking 
Christians,  and  of  the  refusal  of  Unitarians  (even  in  the  line  of 
their  own  theologfy)  to  assist  or  fraternize  with  them,  I  quote 
from  the  fourth  volume  of  the. magazine  some  portions  of  a  pro- 
test against  the  imposition  of  assent  to  the  Trinitarian  dogma 
upon  every  dissenter  contracting  maurriage.    This  article  says, — 

"The  case  of  dissenters  being  compelled  to  marry  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  agreeable  to  its  forms  and  doctrines, 
had  always  appeared  to  us  one  of  considerable  grievance ;  and 
to  ourselves  in  particular,  with  our  notions  of  Christianity,  it  be- 
came doubly  so.  Indeed  the  objections  seemed  to  us  so  great 
as  almost  to  render  all  idea  of  marriage  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land  impossible  and  impracticable  on  our  parts.  On  Unita- 
rians we  endeavored  to  urge  the  subject  They  were  indifferent 
to  it  It  became  necessary  for  the  Church  to  take  the  matter 
into  its  most  serious  consideration,  and  the  result  was  to  recom- 
mend to  its  members  a  line  of  conduct  such  as  had  been  previ« 
ously  recommended  in  one  or  two  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject in  our  magazine." 

The  method  thus  proposed  was  the  presentation  of  a  written 
protest,  by  the  parties  proposing  marriage,  to  the  officiating  cler- 
gyman, stating  their  objections  to  the  form  compulsorily  imposed 
by  the  Established  Church.  Two  of  the  Freethinking  Christians, 
who  had  determined  to  marry,  determined  also  to  make  trial  of 
this  method.  On  the  bridegroom's  announcement  to  the  minis- 
ter, in  advance,  of  this  intention,  the  minister  positively,  and 
with  some  warmth,  declared  that  he  would  not  marry  them. 

It  was  urged  in  reply,  by  the  intended  bridegroom,  that  he  did 
not  apply  for  any  favor,  but  for  a  civil  right,  which  he  appre- 
hended the  minister  had  no  power  to  deprive  him  of;  that  it  was 
his  own  intention  to  comply  with  all  that  the  law  required ;  and 
that,  if  the  refu  al  were  persisted  in,  it  was  his  decided  intention 
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to  take  legal  proceedings  to  obtain  what  he  considered  a  civil 
right,  guaranteed  by  the  Marriage  Act.  The  minister  felt 
obliged  to  yield ;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  when  the  banns  had  been 
regularly  published,  the  party  put  the  following  protest  into  the 
hands  of  the  minister  at  the  altar  at  the  moment  he  was  about 
to  commence  the  ceremony,  the  bridegroom  observing,  "  I  de- 
liver into  your  hands  this  protest  against  the  marriage  cere- 
mony : "  — 

"To  Mr. ,  commonly  called  the  Rev.  Mr. . 

.  "The  undersigned,  being  Unitarian  Dissenters,  present  to  you 
the  following  protest  against  the  marriage  ceremony,  to  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  they  are  compelled  to  subscribe. 
They  disclaim  all  intention  of  acting  disrespectfully,  either  to  the 
legislature,  or  to  its  civil  officer,  before  whom  they  stind.  They 
lament  that  they  are  placed  in  a  situation  so  unnatural  as  that 
even  forbearance  to  what  they  consider  as  established  error 
would  be  a  formal  recantation  of  opinions  which  they  received 
on  conviction,  and  which  they  will  only  renounce  on  similar 
grounds.  Against  the  marriage  ceremony,  then,  they  can  but 
most  solemnly  protest,  — 

^  Because  it  makes  marriage  a  religious  instead  of  a  civil  act ; 

^  Because,  as  Christians  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  it  is  im- 
possible we  can  allow  of  the  interference  of  any  human  institu- 
tion with  matters  which  concern  our  faith  and  consciences ; 

'"  Because,  as  knowing  nothing  of  a  priesthood  in  Christianity, 
the  submission  to  a  ceremony  performed  by  a  person  *  in  holy 
orders, 'or  pretended  holy  orders,' is  painful  and  humiliating  to 
^ur  feelings; 

"  Because,  as  servants  of  Jesus,  we  worship  the  One  living 
AND  TRUE'GoD,  his  God  and  our  God,  his  father  and  our  father, 
and  disbelieve  and  abominate  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  in  whose 
name  the  marri^<e  ceremony  is  performed. 

"William  Coates, 
"Mary  Ann  Thompson, 
'".Members  of  theCbl^rch  of  God  known  by  the  name  of  Free- 
ti^nking  Christians 
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as  public  as  possible,  it  was  immediately  sent,  as  an  advertise- 
ment, to  the  most  respectable  daily  papers  of  London,  —  the 
"  Times,"  the  "  Post,"  the  "  Courier,"  the  "  Chronicle  "  Its  inser- 
tion, however,  was  refused  by  every  one  of  these  papers,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  likely  to  lead  them  into  religious  controversy, 
or,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  "  to  gfive  offense  to  the  clergy." 
The  protest  was  also  sent  to,  and  refused  by,  Rev.  Robert  A§p- 
land,  editor  of  the  Unitarian  "  Monthly  Repository,"  although 
that  publication  had  been  extolled,  at  a  Unitarian  dinner  not 
long  before,  as  "  the  only  periodical  publication  open  to  free  dis- 
cussion and  the  principles  of  Unitarianism." 

Appended  to  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the  "  Freethinking 
Christians'  Magazine "  is  a  pamphlet,  prepared  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  dated  Nov.  20,  18 14,  the  titlepage 
of  which  is  as  follows :  — 

"  The  Church  of  God :  its  Constitution,  Government,  and 
Laws.  Selected  from  the  New  Testament,  by  and  for  the  Church 
meeting  at  the  Crescent,  Jewin  Street,  London." 

The  code  herein  contained,  selected  from  the  New  Testament, 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  an  improvement  upon  that  which 
they  compiled  from'  the  same  source  fourteen  years  before, 
though  the  points  of  difference  are  not  specified. 

Of  the  Church,  this  document  says,  — 

"  The  Church  of  God  is  an  assembly  of  persons  believing  in 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  as  made  known  by  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles, and  uniting  together  under  his  sanction,  and  agreeably  to 
his  commands,  to  direct  their  actions  and  conduct  through  life 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  such  revealed  will." 

Of  the  authority  of  Jesus,  it  says,  — 

"  The  authority  of  Jesus  in  the  church  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  thie  highly  favored  individual  by  whom 
the  divine  intentions  were  communicated  to  man.  He  was  in- 
deed remarkably  distinguished  by  Deity  when  it  was  miraculous- 
ly declared,  *  This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 
Hear  ye  him.'  " 

Of  the  qualifications  for  admission  into  the  Church,  the  pamph- 
let says,  — 

"  Repentance  for  past  error,  a  sincere  determination  in  favor 
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of  virtue,  a  submission  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  as  the  messen- 
ger appointed  by  God,  a  belief  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead 
as  evidence  of  the  future  resurrection  of  man,  are  the  grounds 
of  admission  into  the  Christian  Church." 

Of  the  mode  of  teaching  in  the  Church  it  is  said, — 

"  The  right  of  teaching  belongs  equally  to  all.  '  For  ye  may 
all  teach  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn  and  all  may  be  admon- 
ished.'" 

From  these  fragments,  taken  in  connection  with  what  has 
gone  before,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ideas  and  customs  of 
the  Freethinking  Christians.  Whether  their  society  still  exists, 
or  how  long  it  continued  to  exist  after  1814,  when  their  revised 
code  was  published,  I  know  not. 

These  four  volumes  are  probably  the  only  copy  of  the  "  Free- 
thinking  Christians'  Magazine "  in  this  country.  They  were 
brought  to  Massachusetts  many  years  ago  by  an  orig^al  mem- 
ber of  the  society  ;  and,  he  being  dead,  his  son  has  now  given 
them  to  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  where  they 
may  be  examined  by  those  desirous  of  further  information. 


0'£R  the  wide  earth,  on  mountain  and  on  plain, 
Dwells  in  the  affections  and  the  sonl  of  man 
A  godhead,  like  the  universal  Pan, 
But  more  exalted,  with  a  brighter  train. 
And  shall  his  bounty  be  dispensed  in  vain, 
Shower'd  equally  on  city  and  on  field, 
And  neither  hope  nor  steadfast  promise  yield 
In  these  usurping  times  of  fear  and  pain  ? 
Such  doom  awaits  us.     Nay,  forbid  it,  Heaven ! 
We  know  the  arduous  strife,  the  eternal  laws 
To  which  the  triumph  of  all  good  is  given, 
High  sacrifice,  and  labor  without  pause, 
Even  to  the  death :  else  wherefore  should  the  eye 
Of  man  converse  with  immortality  ? 

"^Wordsworth, 
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THE  books  known  under  the  title  of  the  Divine  Pymander 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus  are  supposed  to  be  of  composite 
origin.  Though  mostly  very  ancient,  —  perhaps  the  oldest 
known,  —  yet,  with  Alexandrian  sentences  interpolated,  they 
have  a  deep  spiiitual  significance,  combined  with  a  lofty  ideal- 
ism, which  renders  them  highly  stimulating  and  suggestive  to 
the  ethical  thinker.  Like  the  Gospels,  they  glorify  everywhere 
things  unseen  and  ideal.  And  it  were  desirable  in  the  liberal 
range  of  selection  which  the  inquiring  spirit  of  our  time  is  dis- 
posed to  favor,  if  occasional  readings  from  the  biblical  works  of 
the  races  might  vary  the  ordinary  Sunday  services,  as  numerous 
passages  might  be  found  of  kindred  spirit  in  these  hitherto 
sealed  pages.  We  owe  this  comparative  theology  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  congregation,  and  withhold  it  at  the  peril  of  not 
cherishing  that  hospitality  to  free  thought  and  world-wide  fel- 
lowship which  true  religion  encourages  and  enjoins  upon  its  fol- 
lowers.   The  following  extract  comprises  the  Twelfth  Book. 

I  The  Workman  made  this  universal  world,  not  with  his 
hands,  but  his  word. 

2.  Therefore  thus  think  of  him,  as  present  everywhere,  and 
being  always,  and  making  all  things ;  and  one  above,  that  by 
his  will  hath  framed  the  things  that  are. 

3.  For  that  is  his  body,  not  tangible,  nor  visible,  nor  measur- 
able, nor  extensible,  nor  like  any  other  body. 

4.  For  it  is  neither  fire,  nor  water,  nor  air,  nor  wind,  but  all 
these  things  are  of  him  ;  for,  being  good,  he  hath  dedicated  that 
name  unto  himself  alone. 

5.  But  he  would  also  adorn  the  earth,  but  with  the  ornament 
of  a  divine  body. 

6.  And  he  sent  man  an  immortal,  and  a  mortal  creature. 

7.  And  man  had  more  than  all  living  creatures,  and  the 
world ;  because  of  his  speech  and  mind. 

8.  For  man  became  the  spectator  of  the  works  of  God^  and 
wondered,  and  acknowledged  the  maker. 

9.  For  he  divided  speech  among  all  men,  but  not  mind,  and 
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yet  he  envied  not  any ;  for  envy  comes  not  thither,  but  is  of 
abode  here  below  in  the  souls  of  men,  that  have  not  the  mind. 

10.  Tat,  But  wherefore,  father,  did  not  God  distribute  the 
mind  to  all  men*? 

11.  Herm,  Because  it  pleased  him,  O  Son,  to  set  that  in  the 
middle  among  all  souls  as  a  reward  to  strive  for. 

12.  Tat,  And  where  hath  he  set  iO. 

13.  Henn,  Filling  a  large  cup  or  bowl  therewith,  he  sent  it 
down,  giving  also  a  crier  or  proclaimer. 

14.  And  he  commanded  him  to  proclaim  these  things  to  the 
souls  of  men. 

15.  Dip  and  wash  thyself,  thou  that  art  able,  in  this  cup  or 
bowl :  thou  that  believest  that  thou  shalt  return  to  him  that 
sent  this  cup;  thou  that  acknowledgest  whereunto  thou  wert 
made. 

16.  As  many  therefore  as  understood  the  proclamation,  and 
were  baptized  or  dowsed  into  the  mind,  these  were  made  par- 
takers of  knowledge,  and  became  perfect  men,  receiving  the 
mind. 

17.  But  as  many  as  missed  of  the  proclamation,  they  received 
speech,  but  not  mind ;  being  ignorant  whereunto  they  were 
made,  or  by  whom. 

18.  But  their  senses  are  just  like  to  brute  beasts  ;  and,  having 
their  temper  in  anger  and  wrath,  they  do  not  admire  the  things 
worthy  of  looking  on. 

19.  But  wholly  addicted  to  the  pleasures  and  desires  of  the 
bodies,  they  believe  that  man  was  made  for  them. 

20.  But  as  many  as  partook  of  the  gift  of  God  ;  these,  O  Tat, 
in  comparison  of  their  works,  are  rather  immortal  than  mortal 
men. 

21.  Comprehending  all  things  in  their  mind,  which  are  upon 
earth,  which  are  in  heaven,  and  if  there  be  anything  above 
henven. 

22.  And  lifting  up  themselves  so  high,  they  see  the  good ; 
and  seeing  it,  they  account  it  a  calamity  to  make  their  abode 
here. 

23.  And  despising  all  things  bodily  and  ghostly,  they  make 
haste  to  the  One  and  Onely, 

24.  Thus,  O  Tat,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  mind,  the  beholding 
of  divine  things,  and  the  understanding  of  God,  the  cup  itself 
being  divine. 

25.  Tat,  And  I,  O  father,  would  be  baptized  and  drenched 
therein. 

26.  Herm,  Except  thou  first  hate  thy  body,  O  son,  thou  canst 
not  love  thyself;  but,  loving  thyself,  thou  shalt  have  the  mind ; 
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and,  having  the  mind,  thou  shalt  also  partake  the  knowledge  or 
science. 

27.  Tat  How  meanest  thou  that,  O  father  ? 

28.  Herm,  Because  it  is  impossible,  O  son,  to  be  conversant 
about  things  mortal  and  divine. 

29.  For  the  things  that  are,  being  two,  bodies  and  things 
incorporeal,  wherein  is  the  mortal  and  the  divine,  the  election  or 
choice  of  either  is  left  to  him  that  will  choose :  for  no  man  can 
choose  both. 

30.  And,  of  whichsoever  the  choice  is  made,  the  other,  being 
diminished  or  overcome,  magnifieth  the  act  and  operation  of  the 
other. 

31.  The  choice  of  the  better,  therefore,  is  not  only  best  for 
him  that  chooseth  it,  by  deifying  a  man ;  but  it  also  showeth 
piety  and  religion  towards  God. 

32.  But  the  choice  of  the  worse  destroys  a  man,  but  doth 
nothing  against  God  ;  save  that  as  pomps  or  pageants,  when 
they  come  abroad,  cannot  do  anything  themselves  but  hinder : 
after  the  same  manner  also  do  these  make  pomps  or  pageants  in 
the  world,  being  seduced  by  the  pleasures  of  the  body. 

33.  These  things  being  so,  O  Tat,  that  things  have  been,  and 
are  so  plenteously  ministered  to  us  from  God :  let  them  proceed 
also  from  us,  without  any  scarcity  or  sparing. 

34.  For  God  is  innocent  or  guiltless ;  but  we  are  the  causes  of 
evil,  preferring  them  before  the  good. 

35.  Thou  seest,  O  son,  how  many  bodies  we  must  go  beyond, 
and  how  many  choirs  of  demons,  and  what  continuity  and 
courses  of  stars,  that  we  may  make  haste  to  the  One  and  onely 
God. 

36.  For  the  good  is  not  to  be  transcended,  —  it  is  unbounded 
and  infinite,  unto  itself  without  beginning  ;  but  unto  us  seeming 
to  have  a  beginning,  even  our  knowledge  of  it. 

37.  For  our  knowledge  is  not  the  beginning  of  it,  but  shows 
us  the  beginning  of  its  being  known  unto  us. 

38.  Let  us  therefore  lay  hold  of  the  beginning,  and  we  shall 
quickly  go  through  all  things. 

39.  It  is  indeed  a  difficult  thing  to  leave  those  things  that  are 
accustomable  and  present,  and  turn  us  to  those  things  that  are 
ancient,  and  according  to  the  original. 

40.  For  these  things  that  appear,  delight  us,  but  make  the 
things  that  appear  not,  hard  to  believe,  as  the  things  that  appear 
not  are  hard  to  believe. 

41.  The  things  most  apparent  are  evil,  but  the  good  is  secret, 
or  hid  in,  or  to  the  things  that  appear ;  for  it  hath  neither  form 
nQr  figure, 
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42.  For  this  cause  it  is  like  to  itself,  but  unlike  everything 
else ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  anything  incorporeal  should  be 
made  known,  or  appear  to  a  body. 

43.  For  this  is -the  difference  between  the  like  and  the  unlike ; 
and  the  unlike  wanteth  always  somewhat  of  the  like. 

44.  For  the  unity,  beginning,  and  root  of  all  things,  as  being 
the  root  and  beginning. 

45.  Nothing  is  without  a  beginning,  but  the  beginning  is  of 
nothing,  but  of  itself;  for  it  is  the  beginning  of  all  other  things. 

46.  Therefore  it  is,  seeing  it  is  not  from  another  beginning. 

47.  Unity  therefore,  being  the- beginning,  containeth  every 
number ;  but  itself  is  contained  of  none,  and  begetteth  every 
number,  itself  being  begotten  of  no  other  number. 

48.  Everything  that  is  begotten  (or  made)  is  imperfect,  and 
may  be  divided,  increased,  diminished. 

49!  But,  to  the  perfect,  there  happeneth  none  of  these. 

50.  And  that  which  is  increased  is  increased  by  unity,  but  is 
consumed  and  vanished  through  weakness,  being  not  able  to 
receive  the  unity. 

51.  This  image  of  God  have  I  described  to  thee,  O  Tat,  as 
well  as  I  could ;  which  if  thou  do  diligently  consider,  and  view 
by  the  eyes  of  thy  mind  and  heart,  believe  me,  son,  thou  shalt 
find  the  way  to  the  things  above,  or  rather  the  image  itself  will 
lead  thee. 

52.  But  the  spectacle  or  sight  hath  this  peculiar  and  proper: 
Them  that  can  see,  and  behold  it,  it  holds  fast,  and  draws  unto 
it,  as  they  say  the  loadstone  doth  iron. 
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LIBERAL  RELIGION  IN  ITALY.  —  A  call  has  been  is- 
sued in  Italy  for  a  council  of  liberal  religious  thinkers  to 
meet  in  Naples  at  the  same  time  that  the  Papal  CEcumenical 
Council  assembles  in  Rome.  We  print  below  a  translation  of 
the  call,  which  sufficiently  explains  the  objects  of  the  proposed 
liberal  gathering ;  and  subjoin  an  address  which  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Free  Religious  Association  has  directed  to  be 
sent  to  the  council  in  behalf  of  that  body. 

To  tfu  Liberal  Thinkers  of  the  Whole  CivUized  World:  — 

A  grave  importance,  in  our  view,  must  be  attributed  to  the  CEcumen- 
ical Council,  which  is  preparing  for  the  8th  of  December,  next,  in 
Rome.  For  we  believe  that  from  it  may  result  some  danger  to  the 
great  cause  of  civili2ation,  liberty,  and  progress,  if  the  ardent  friends  of 
these  do  not  provide  in  season.  And  indeed  it  must  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  ignorant  masses,  guided  by  imagination 
rather  than  reason,  and  controlled  by  the  priests,  mostly  with  absolute 
rule,  this  call  of  the  high  priest  of  Rome,  rendered  still  more  powerful 
by  the  presence  of  thousands  of  bishops  flocking  to  the  Vatican  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  who,  returning  to  their  dioceses,  will  use 
every  means  to  put  in  force  the  plans  determined  upon  at  Rome ;  plans 
which  cannot  receive  acceptance  there  if  not  most  hostile  to  the  noblest 
aspirations  and  dearest  interests  of  the  human  race.  It  increases  our 
fears  to  observe  the  joy  which  already  animates  the  priesthood  and  its 
numerous  adherents,  —  an  immense  army,  and  so  much  the  more  for- 
midable as  it  blindly  obeys  the  commands,  whatever  those  may  be,  of 
a  single  head. 

Now  what  other  argument  can  we  use  against  the  new  attempts  of 
the  old  and  implacable  enemy  of  all  Liberty  and  all  Light,  except  a 
strong  League,  as  active  and  extensive  as  its  own ;  a  sacred  League  of 
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But  when  and  where  shall  be  convened  this  noble-spirited  League  of 
the  best  intellects  of  the  new  age  against  the  ancient  barbarism  ? 

For  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  proposed  Assembly,  the  selection 
can  fall  only  on  Naples,  which  is  not  only  the  nearest  city  to  Rome,  the 
most  important  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  third  city  of  Europe,  but  like- 
wise that  which  has  had  the  glory  in  every  age  of  withstanding  all  the 
pretensions  and  usurpations  of  the  Roman  Court ;  besides  having,  in 
the  days  of  mediaeval  darkness,  and  while  still  a  province  of  Spain, 
energetically  cast  out  the  atrocious  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
its  rulers  silently  endured  for  more  than  three  centuries.  The  time  of 
the  solemn  meeting  we  know  not  how  better  to  appoint  than  on  the 
same  day  that  the  council  convoked  by  the  pope  will  be  opened  in 
Rome.  Thus  the  8th  of  December,  1869,  in  the  two  principal  cities  of 
Italy,  will  be  seen  contrasted  truth  and  reason  with  blindness  and 
falsehood. 

But,  after  having  renewed  our  declaration  of  perpetual  war  with^ 
popery,  we  do  not  wish  ourselves  to  present,  in  opposition  to  that,  a  new 
creed,  which  would  be  (to  speak  frankly)  to  impose  a  new  shackle 
instead  of  the  old,  but  merely  the  sacred  principle  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  unchangeable  laws  of  morality;  not,  indeed,  of  that  mor- 
alit}''  which  is  derived  from  one  or  another  system  of  theology,  and  has 
descended  miraculously,  as  averred,  from  Heaven  ;  but  of  that  morality 
founded  exclusively  on  reason  and  the  good  sense  of  every  man  who 
has  become  entirely  free  from  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  priests. 

Yet  we  must  confess  that  a  simple  profession  of  moral  faith  would 
not  suffice  to  render  us  strong  in  the  new  contest  to  be  maintained  by 
us  against  our  secular  enemies ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  such  deeds 
should  accompany  all  our  words  as  will  prove  to  the  world  both  the 
lofiiness  of  our  intention,  and  the  practical  utility  of  our  ideas.  There- 
fore, on  the  same  day  that  the  council  shall  be  opened  in  Rome,  —  a 
council  whose  evident  scope  is  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  superstition,  and 
to  make  the  world  recede  towards  ancient  barbarism,  —  we  liberal 
thinkers,  desiring,  before  every  other  thing,  the  general  welfare,  material 
as  well  as  moral,  will  proclaim  ourselves  constituted  in  a  Humanitarian 
A«;«;or.iation.  with  this  exDressive  motto.  —  **Charitv  and   Education." 
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for  themselves  by  labor ;  we  regarding  no  country  as  civilized  where  a 
single  individual  must  suiOfer  hunger. 

As  to  education,  the  bread  of  the  mind,  as  important  as  that  of  the 
body,  our  Association  must  undertake  to  make  it  universally  shared ; 
especially  that  which  belongs  to  primary  instruction. 

Such,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  work  which  we  are  to  take  in  hand,  —  a 
work  of  twofold  beneficence,  and  which  is  certainly  worth  all  the  most 
terrible  war  which  can  be  waged  against  the  pope  and  the  papacy. 
Then  we  may  claim  the  right  to  hold  to  them  the  following  language : 
We,  and  we  only,  are  the  true  disciples  of  your  Jesus,  and  the  true 
interpreters  of  the  Gospel ;  we  who  study  them  to  fight  ceaselessly 
against  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  two  chief,  if  not 
sole,  causes  of  all  the  evils  and  vices  which  afflict  and  dishonor  the 
world. 

We  invite  to  Naples,  therefore,  on  the  8th  of  December  next,  all 
*  those  who  do  accept,  in  all  its  parts,  this  programme ;  begging  them  to 
send  in  their  adhesion  to  us  without  delay,  that  we  may  send  to  them  in 
season  a  ticket  of  admission.  ^ 

And  we  request  all  journals  truly  friendly  to  civilization,  liberty,  and 
progress,  to  print  this  appeal  entire.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to 
Naples,  to  Conte  G.  Ricciardi,  Deputato  al  Parlamento,  Riviera  di 
Chiaia,  No.  57. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  i,  1869. 
The  Free  Religious  Association  of  America  to  the  Council  of  liberal 

Religious  Thinkers  that  is  to  assemble  in  Naples ^  Dec,  B,  1869. 

Brothers: — We  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association  of  America,  and  by  direction  of  its  executive  committee, 
hereby  send  to  you,  in  free  and  solemn  council  assembled,  greetings  of 
fraternal  interest  and  good-will.  We  have  heard  the  call  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty  that  has  summoned  you  together ;  and  it  has  awakened  a 
re^onsive  echo  in  our  own  hearts.  From  our  geographical  position, 
did  no  other  cavise  prevent,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  officially 
represented  among  you.  Yet  with  our  whole  heart  would  we  extend  to 
you  the  hand  of  encouragement  and  brotherhood. 

The  Association  that  we  represent  was  organized  in  1867.  We  send, 
with  this  communication,  printed  Reports,  in  pamphlet,  of  its  three 
public  conventions.     Its  obiects   a«5  pTnrp«;<ipH  in  its  constitution,  are 
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breadth  of  its  aim  and  fellowship.  It  allows  no  dogmatic  test  to  ex- 
clude from  its  membership  any  person  who  has  its  objects  at  heart.  It 
does  not  limit  its  constituency  even  by  the  "  Christian  "  name,  but  aims 
to  be  as  broad  as  humanity  itself.  It  is  in  sympathy  with  all  move- 
ments, throughout  the  whole  world,  among  whatever  people,  under 
whatever  form  of  religion,  that  are  inaugurated  in  behalf  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  man.  It  is  organized  to  work  for  the  emancipation  of  man- 
kind from  bondage  to  superstition  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  true  spiritual  progress.  It  would  bring  religion  every- 
where into  harmony  with  reason  and  conscience,  and  submit  it  to  the 
test  of  practical  justice  and  fraternal  love. 

We  believe,  from  the  evidence  of  the  call  in  which  your  Council 
originated,  that  you  are,  under  another  name,  and  by  diflferent  methods, 
seeking  substantially  the  same  great  ends  that  we  seek.  Free  education^ 
in  the  largest  and  highest  sense  of  the  term ;  free  labor;  fraternal  sym- 
pathy and  charity^  —  the  principles  conveyed  in  such  a  motto,  faithfully  * 
applied  in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  may  be  confidently  relied  on 
to  regenerate  the  world. 

Therefore  most  heartily  do  we  congratulate  you  on  the  fact  of  your 
meeting,  and  on  your  contemplated  organization.  We  congratulate 
Italy  and  the  world  on  the  new  hope  for  human  rights  that  dawns  in 
your  movement.  We  congratulate  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and 
practical  righteousness  on  the  help  that  may  rightfully  be  expected  from 
your  associated  action. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  your  movement  will  prove  a  powerful  aid  in 
liberating  men's  minds  and  souls  from  the  degrading  shackles  imposed 
by  the  papacy,  and  in  educating  people  to  a  safe  trust  in  the  divine 
voice  that  speaks  through  their  own  reason,  conscience,  and  spiritual 
aspirations.  Even  here,  in  this  land,  we  feel  the  baneful  shadow  of  the 
Romish  ecclesiastical  despotism.  The  ignorance  which  it  fosters  ren- 
ders many  of  our  citizens  the  easy  dupes  and  tools  of  intriguing  poli- 
ticians. The  submissiveness  to  priestly  authority  which  it  enforces 
makes  a  mischievous  demagoguism  possible.  The  Jesuitical  arts  which 
it  encourages  open  the  way  to  corrupt  and  dangerous  political  combi- 
nations. Its  claim  to  the  entire  control  of  the  education  of  the  young 
within  its  own  domain  threatens  to  destroy  the  utility  of  our  free  public- 
school  system.  And  its  principle  of  the  supreme  spiritual  sovereignty 
of  the  pope,  denying,  as  it  does,  our  cardinal  doctrines  of  individual 
independence  and  of  self-government,  is  directly  antagonistic  to  the 
spirit  and  form  of  our  democratic  institutions.  We,  therefore,  cannot 
but  be  interested  in  every  movement  that  promises  to  hasten  the  re- 
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moval   of  this  marvelous   practical   anachronism   of  the   nineteenth 
century. 

Surely,  this  barrier  to  the  world's  civilization  and  progress'  must  be 
removed.  The  truth  must  win  at  last.  Priestcraft  and  superstition 
cannot  always  tyrannize  over  the  souls  of  men.  Reason  shall  come  to 
its  throne.  Mankind  shall  yet  be  free  ;  free  to  seek  and  acknowledge 
truth  wherever  it  xnay  be  found;  free  to  labor,  irrespective  of  distinc- 
tions of  class  or  race  or  sex,  at  whatever  honest  work  their  hands  or 
brains  or  hearts  can  best  perform  \  free  to  believe  and  worship  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  better  thought  and  conscience  \  free  to  enter  the 
path  of  individual  culture  and  development,  and  to  advance  towards 
the  achievement  of  that  grand  destiny  of  which  the  prophecy  is  given 
in  every  human  soul. 

But,  before  this  universal  freedom  can  be  gained,  a  vast  work  is  to  be 
done,  — a  terrible  battle  is  to  be  fought.  Human  effort  must  co-operate 
with  the  divine  forces  that  are  working  for  this  end  in  the  natural 
progress  of  history.  And  Italy  is  to  have  a  noble  part  in  this  contest ; 
a  part  worthy  of  her  ancient  renown,  and  of  the  fresh  hopes  and  en- 
thusiasm that  animate  the  believers  in  progress  among  her  present 
people.  Rome,  the  natural  capital  and  the  historical  synonym  of 
Italy,  was  once  the  military  and  political  mistress  of  the  world  ;  then 
its  ecclesiastical  mistress,  —  which  she  still  claims  to  be.  The  world 
now  waits  impatient  to  acknowledge  and  grant  a  still  higher  claim. 
Shall  she  not  yet  become  the  queenly  champion  of  the  world's  liberties? 
The  people  of  all  nations,  proud  of  her  honor,  press  forward  to  bear 
her  on  their  shoulders  in  triumphal  procession  to  such  a  tribuneship. 
And  from  the  skies  bend  expectant  the  great  shades  of  her  historic 
heroes,  —  the  famous  men  and  women  of  her  old  classic  days,  an  in- 
numerable company  of  her  Christian  saints  and  martyrs,  the  shining 
host  of  her  mediaeval  apostles  in  science,  art,  philosophy,  and  reform,  — 
eager  to  place  upon  her  brow,  with  more  than  the  ancient  glory,  the 
crown  and  seal  of  her  new  office  as  defender  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
universal  humanity. 

That  your  contemplated  association  may  help  thus  to  instate  Italy, 
with  Rome  once  more  as  the  centre  of  its  national  life,  in  the  van  of  the 
struggle  against  error,  vice,  and  despotism,  we  most  earnestly  hope  and 
believe.  May  you  be  united,  strong,  courageous,  free ;  showing  to  the 
world  how  liberty  may  be  combined  with  reverence,  charity  with  vigor, 
self-confident  prowess  with  self-forgetful  devotion. 

Heartily  wishing  that  your  deliberations  may  proceed  in  harmony, 
and  be  crowned  with  abundant  success,  we  subscribe  ourselves. 
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Most  sincerely  your  friends  and  fellow-workers  for  truth,  right,  and 
human  brotherhood. 

OcTAVius  B.  Frothingham,  President 
William  J.  Potter,  Secretary, 

Two  of  the  speakers  before  the  Free  Society,  at  Florence, 
Mass.,  have  been  John  Weiss  and  Horace  Seaver,  the  editor 
of  the  "Investigator."  We  hear  that  these  gentlemen,  who, 
in  some  respects,  stand  at  opposite  poles  of  thought,  were 
heartily  received  by  the  people  there.  It  does  not  follow  that 
all  or  any  were  indifferent  to  the  issues  presented.  But  all  had 
an  interest  in  passing  a  quiet  hour  under  the  lead  of  an  honest, 
intelligent  mind  ;  for  what  else  could  they,  as  practical  people, 
desire  more  than  the  benefit  of  such  an  experience.^  To  hire  a 
man  to  "  preach  "  what  they  themselves  already  know ;  to  listen 
to  one  whose  mind  has  been  worn  threadbare  in  old  and  familiar 
ruts,  —  would  that  be  a  profitable  expenditure } 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  notwithstanding  the  tenacity  with 
which  evangelical  and  liberal  Christians  continue  to  hold  to  the 
idea  of  a  church,  there  is,  on  all  sides,  a  gradual  forsaking  of 
church  edifices  for  the  theatres  and  public  halls.  And  the  tone 
of  the  "  preaching  "  is  greatly  changing.  The  leading  man  the 
evangelical  people  of  Boston  have  put  forth  this  winter  to  pro- 
claim "  the  truth,"  from  the  platform  first  consecrated  by  Theo- 
dore Parker,  —  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,— 'gave,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  discourse,  almost  as  much  satisfaction  to  liberal  and 
progressive  hearers  as  he  could  have  done  to  his  own  flock. 
Many  have  come  to  regard  Mr.  Murray  as  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  liberal  preachers  in  Boston,  and  think  the  city  can  well 
spare  a  Hepworth  in  exchange  for  such  a  man.  Mr.  Murray,  to 
be  sure,  shows  the  marks  of  a  mind  in  the  first  paths  of  tran- 
sition. He  believes  there  is  a  present  meaning  in  the  old 
phrases,  which  compels  him  to  retain  them.  But  the  meaning 
he  usually  brings  forth  into  the  light  is,  as  we  judge,  something 
wholly  different  from  that  which  lay  in  the  mind  of  the  Ortho- 
dox world  a  half-century  ago,  and  tallies  closely  with  what,  as  we 
have  observed,  is  the  drift  of  our  modern  religious  Radicalism. 
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It  is  certain,  from  his  recent  discourses,  that  Mr.  Murray  will  not 
invite  the  Rev.  Mr.  Earle  into  his  pulpit.  "  A  man,"  he  says, 
"who  endeavors  to  frighten  his  hearers  into  saving  their  souls  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  ministry."  Mr.  Earle  ought  to  ponder  this 
declaration.  .  It  should  be  placarded  on  the  door  wherever  he 
conducts  a  "  revival." 

It  is  frequently  asked, — and  Father  Hecker  is  doing  very 
much  of  that  sort  of  questioning  at  the  present  time,  —  "  How 
shall  unity  be  obtained  from  this  jargon  of  conflicting  opinion  }" 
The  question  is  asked  in  order  to  affirm,  afterwards,  that  there 
must  be  some  outward,  visible,  omnipotent,  infallible  Authority. 
In  the  first  place,  unity  of  opinion  is  neither  possible  nor  desira- 
ble. Mankind  show,  at  any  given  time,  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment. All  that  is  profitable  to  attain  is  growth.  Infalli- 
ble authorities,  which  put  an  end  to  inquiry,  outrage  the  human 
intellect  and  conscience.  We  want  a  unity  of  sentiment,  —  a 
single  purpose  animating  all  minds  to  possess  only  the  truth. 
Such  a  unity  proscribes  personal  dictation  ;  invites  each  mind 
to  open  its  own  windows,  and  behold  the  day.  And  this  is  its 
fraternal  and  peaceable  force. 

To-day  we  witness  anew  the  division  of  the  two  systems. 
From  the  authority  of  a  special  revelation,  from  the  authority 
of  an  ignorant  and  scheming  priesthood,  from  all  the  authorities 
of  a  self-instituted  Church,  with  its  pope,  bible,  or  pew,  an  ap- 
peal is  to  be  made  to  the  authority  of  Riglit  Reason.  Popes, 
bibles,  bishops,  pew-owners,  shall  be  left  behind  in  the  outer 
darkness. 

Of  the  Lowell  lectures  in  Boston  this  fall,  the  course  by  W. 
H.  Channing,  on  "  The  Progress  of  Civilization,"  is  to  be  regarded 
as  of  chief  interest.  No  man  was  ever  animated  by  a  more  dis- 
interested spirit,  or  freer  of  all  local  prejudice.  The  amount  of 
information  he  brings  out  in  each  lecture  surprises ;  while  his 
ability  to  deal  with  his  topic,  handling  so  great  a  variety  of  mate- 
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• 
on  Egypt  and  China,  The  whole  course  is  twelve.  The  chanu> 
ter  of  the  ancient  civilizations  are  worthy  of  grave  consideration 
in  America.  We  niay»  in  due  time,  discover  that  much  of  our 
boasted  "  progress  "  is  but  a  scramble  to  regain  somewhat  that 
has  been  lost ;  that  our  comparatively  modem  "  divine  reveU'- 
tions  "  have  to  compete  with  wisdom  older  by  many  thousands 
of  years.  This  bringing  together  of  the  early  religions  for  com- 
parative study  cannot  fail  of  a  salutary  effect, 

A  Methodist  journal,  commending  the  letter  of  Pire  Hya- 
cinthe  to  Felix*  Bishop  of  Orleans,  which  concludes  with  the 
assurance,  *'  I  remain,  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  his  Church,"  re- 
marks, with  a  touch  of  prophecy  in  the  words,  as  follows : 
"If  he  cleaves  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Church,  he  is  safe. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  seduce  him  from  this  allegiance.  Will 
he  stand  fast  ?  Let  all  Christians  pray  for  him,  that  his  faith  fail 
not."  We  have  great  respect  for  Pfere  Hyacinthe,  and  doubt  not 
he  will  manage  well  for  himself,  without  advice.  We  do  not  pray 
that  he  may  stay  where  he  is,  or  go  elsewhere.  His  own  words 
to  the  bishop  are  a  guaranty  of  his  integrity.  "I  accept 
neither  the  reproaches  nor  the  counsels  addressed  to  me.  That 
which  you  call  the  commission  of  a  great  fault,  I  regard  as 
the  fulfillment  of  a  grand  duty."  We  are  content  to  have 
him  remain  "  in  the  Church  of  Christ,"  or  out  of  it,  on  such 
terms. 

In  his  second  discourse  at  Music  Hall,  Mr.  Murray  gave  his 
ideas  of  the  "peace'*  that  was  to  come  in  Boston,  —  a  fellow- 
ship of  all  parties  on  the  basis  oi  feeling,  not  of  opinion.  He 
predicted  a  union  of  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians,  and  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  He  reminded  his  Orthodox  friends  of  the  character  of 
early  Puritanism,  of  the  times  when  the  motto  was,  "  Believe  as 
we  do,  or  take  the  consequences."  (A  motto,  by  the  way,  which 
reads  very  much  like  a  text  from  the  New  Testament.)  All  that 
was  changed*  A  revolution  had  been  accomplished,  and  Boston 
was  pledged  to  religious  freedom*  The  time  had  come,  not  to 
ask  what  a  man  believed,  but  what  he  did,  or  what  he  was 
di&po&ed  to  do  for  the  beaefit  of  maokind.    After  talkixig  in  this 
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strain,  Mr.  Murray  said  he  knew  that  much  of  the  opposition  to 
such  a  union  would  come  from  the  stiff  Orthodox  part  of  the 
community.  But  he  thought  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
standing  up  so  straight  as  to  fall  over  backwards.  Opposition 
from  no  quarter  would  be  of  any  avail.  Unity  and  peace  on  the 
basis  of  a  common  desire  to  be  pure  and  helpful  were  things 
already  dawning  upon  us.  We  cannot  think  Mr.  Murray  was 
quite  justified  in  anticipating  such  a  result  by  a  return  of  Uni- 
tarians to  the  ancestral  (Orthodox)  faith.  And  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  some  of  his  Orthodox  supporters  were  a  little  mysti- 
fied, and  feel  as  though  he  were  leading  them  into  the  **  liberal  *" 
camp,  where,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice,  the  motto  he  has 
adopted  has  long  been  conspicuously  held.  Not  opinion,  but 
feeling,  was  the  earliest  Unitarian  creed.  But  vpinion — not- 
withstanding Mr.  Murray  intimates  tiiiat  those  who  affirm  this 
do  so  in  their  ignorance* — has,  as  all  the  world  knows,  been  the 
entire  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  may  be  termed  distinctively 
Orthodox.  In  abandoning  that  position,  we  shall  not  look  for  so 
earnest  and  naturally  uncompromising  a  man  ks  Mr.  Murray  to 
halt  in  the  limitations  even  of  our  so-called  Liberalism.  When 
he  praises  good  Unitarians  for  looking  wistfully  towards  the  old 
landmarks  because  they  see  that  their  present  position  is  on  the 
high-road  to  radicalism  and  infidelity,  we  suppose, — in  view  of 
all  he  has  previously  said,  —  that  we  must  regard  it  as  a  slip  of 
the  tongue,  or  temporary  lapse.  For  really,  \i  feeling  and  not 
opinion  is  the  basis.  Radicalism  and  even  confessed  Infidelity 
ought  not  to  be  slurred. 

May  it  not  be  possible  that  our  good  friends  of  The  Radical  misun- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  term  "religion"  ?  They  seem  to  us  to  make 
it  signify  reason,  goodness,  humanity,  — just  what  we  believe  in ;  but  we  see 
no  religion  here,  for  that  means  a  system  of  faith  in  the  Bible  as  a  divine 
revelation,  and  a  worship  of  a  supernatural  and  personal  God  as  the  creator 
of  the  universe.  We  have  no  such  faith,  and  do  not  render  any  such  wor* 
ship.  Therefore,  we  do  net  believe  in  religion,  as  we  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  and  we  think,  that,  scripturaUy  and  also  philosophically 
speaking,  we  are  about  right  —  Investigator.. 

John  Stuart  Mill  says  there  may  be  ^  a  religion  without  a 
God"    If  this  mean  that  one  magr  be  religious  without  a  speou* 
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lative  belief  in  God,  we  quite  agree  with  him.  Religion  is  not 
in  its  primary  character  an  opinion,  but  a  virtue,  an  elevating 
energy.  He  is  religious  and  a  worshiper  who  is  devoted  to 
goodness,  vowed  to  it,  heart-bound  to  it  without  reserve.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  one  should  be  so,  and  yet  be,  in  opinion,  an 
atheist.  We  think  that  such  a  one  reasons  badly.  If  there  is 
not  a  creative  or  productive  goodness  at  the  root  of  the  uni- 
verse, so  to  speak,  how  should  goodness  appear  as  its  result  .^ 
How  should  there  be  development  from  nothing }  How  does 
that  come  out  which  is  not  in  ?  We  argue  a  universal  produc- 
tive power,  which,  since  persons  come  of  it,  must  have  a  char- 
acter equivalent  to  personality,  though  without  individual  limita- 
tion. But  this  argument  belongs  more  to  theology  than  to  reli- 
gion. We  emphasize  the  latter,  and  in  its  primary  character  of 
an  elevated  and  elevating  energy.  Orthodox  Christians  and 
"The  Investigator"  agree,  on  the  contrary,  in  identifying  reli- 
gion with  a  particular  scheme  of  theology.  In  our  judgment, 
there  can  be  no  pure  thinking  on  either  side  until  all  that  is 
well  got  rid  o£  *Hence  the  position  of  The  Radical.  Our 
aim  is  the  culture  of  character.  What  is  not  pertinent  to  this 
aim,  we  find  it  easy  to  leave  aside  and  forget. 

Address  by  Lucre* a  Mott.  —  Lucretia  Mott  recently  delivered 
an  elaborate  address  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society 
at  Fraternity  Hail.  The  attendance  was  large,  every  seat  being 
occupied. 

The  speaker  commenced  by  tracing  the  progress  of  advanced  religious 
tlioiight  from  the  time  of  Buckminster  and  Dr.  Channing  until  the 
present  day,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  great  Uni- 
tarian movement.  She  described  the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  result- 
ing therefrom,  and  showed  how  much  it  had  done  to  emancipate  the 
mind  of  man  from  the  more  gloomy  superstitions  of  the  past.  Freder- 
i::k  Foxton  was  the  first  preacher  who  clearly  announced  that  the  divine 
inner  light  ought  to  be  regarded  as  superior  to  mere  external  forms  and 
creeds.  Truth  should  ever  be  taken  before  authority,  and  not  authority 
before  truth.  This  was  no  new  doctrine ;  for  it  had,  in  fact,  been  em- 
phatically proclaimed  by  Jesus.  She  would  not  be  understood  as  want- 
ing in  appreciation  of  the  blessed  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible ; 
yet  ?he  could  not  honestly  speak  before  them  without  stating  that  the 
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time  seemed  to  her  to  have  fully  come  when  people  ought  to  make  no 
more  distinction  in  reading  the  Bible  than  any  other  book,  and  that 
they  should  judge  of  its  defects  and  shortcomings  wherever  found,  and 
not  take  the  examples  of  the  ancients  and  of  a  barbarous  people  for 
imitation.  Truths  were  found  scattered  in  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to 
Revelations,  but  people  must  be  careful  not  to  venerate  error  and  wrong 
because  found  there.  In  the  great  reformatory  movement  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  antislavery  movement,  the  Bible  was  frequently  set  forward 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  truth.  She  exhorted  them  not  to  be  always  dream- 
ing of  the  time  when  the  millennium  would  come ;  but  to  use  earnestly 
their  efforts  at  the  present  time  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things, 
when  violence  should  no  more  be  heard  in  the  land,  and  wasting  and 
desolation  in  its  boundaries.  Had  not  the  removal  of  slavery  confirmed 
the  faith  of  many  that  other  mountainous  evils  might  be  removed,  and 
war  entirely  cease  ?  More  liberal  religious  views  laid  the  way  for  a 
more  practical  righteousness  than  the  mere  theological  professions  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  This  practical  righteousness  did  not  mean 
mere  abstinence  from  evil,  but  a  resolute  fighting  against  it,  and  an 
energetic  pursuit  of  good  ;  in  uplifting  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  in  the 
holding  of  far  higher  ideas  than  that  asceticism  which  came  from  a 
monastic  age.  She  sometimes  avoided  the  term  "  Christianity  "  because 
it  was  so  often  regarded  as  referring  to  external  rather  than  internal  sal- 
vation. The  protest  against  land  monopoly,  the  demand  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  for  giving  to  labor  its  share,  all  indicated 
that  men  were  coming  to  understand  the  ancient  prophecies  of  the  Bi- 
ble. They  should  not  regard  their  faith  as  being  drawn  entirely  from 
the  Bible:  they  should  show  faith  by  practical  righteousness  in  the 
present.  After  incidentally  alluding  to  and  eulogizing  Charles  Sum- 
ner's paper  on  the  "  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,  she  stated  that  the 
great  cause  of  woman's  rights  was  surely  gaining  strength,  and  on  the 
way  to  fulfillment.  She  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  freedom  of 
thought  was  necessary  to  happiness  and  true  freedom  of  life.  Dr. 
Channing's  prophecies  of  the  approaching  brotherhood  of  man  were 
coming  to  be  fulfilled,  that  right  and  truth  were  beginning  to  prevail 
over  wrong  and  error.  With  the  will  to  make  a  better  world,  the  power 
would  come ;  and  mankind  could  say  to  each  mountain  of  wrong,  "  Be 
thou  removed,"  and  it  should  be  done.  Reason  and  religion  must  go 
together.  The  national  legislature  would  be  corrupt,  mercantile  rela- 
tions would  be  fijll  of  fraud,  and  gambling  in  stocks  would  continue,  so 
long  as  their  faith  was  merely  theological,  and  not  dependent  on  good 
works.     She  then  descanted  on  the  necessity  of  absolute  toleration  of 
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all  sects  and  opinions.  She  then  gave  her  interpretation  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus,  and  asserted  that  it  had  been  misconceived  by  the 
ignorance  of  his  disciples.  While  the  sternest  self-denial  was  needed 
to  counteract  the  torrent  of  vice  and  conventional  luxury,  yet  she  wished 
religion  to  be  stripped  of  its  gloomy  theological  dogmas.  We  were  not 
yet  clear  of  the  ignorance  and  asceticism  of  the  past,  and  had  not  yet 
brushed  away  the  cobwebs  which  surrounded  us.  When  they  prayed, 
let  them  enter  into  their  closet,  and  pray  secretly  ;Jand  their  Father,  who 
heard  in  secret,  should  reward  them  openly. 

The  following  is  from  the  "  Boston  Daily  Advertiser : "  — 

Mr.  Weiss  gave  the  first  of  his  Sunday-evening  course  of  lectures 
l^t  evening.  The  subject  was,  "  Moral  Ideas  in  Nature  and  in  Man : 
the  true  mutualism  between  the  two."  The  lecture  showed,  far  more 
than  most  of  his  lectures,  the  rare  and  varied  gifts  of  the  speaker.  His 
analysis  of  the  popular  and  conventional  love  of  nature,  that  exhilarates, 
but  arouses  to  no  deeper  life,  was  searching :  his  satire  of  the  shallow, 
affected,  and  rhetorical  admiration  of  her,  —  of  the  way  watering-places 
have  of  being  literary  and  archaeological  about  her,  -^  was  sharp  and 
delicate.  He  was  tender  and  reverent  in  his  showing  of  the  truly  reli- 
gious lessons  of  nature,  the  unity  of  law,  and  the  paternal  love  of  God : 
and  he  was  grand  and  eloquent  in  his  laying  bare  of  the  barrenness 
and  insuflftciency  of  worship  founded  only  on  the  vastness  of  creation, 
on  great  space  and  large  numbers ;  for  these  measured,  not  the  great- 
ness of  God,  but  the  narrowness  of  human  vision,  and  the  feebleness 
of  himian  bodies.  The  illustrations  with  which  he  "  served  his  thought " 
were  exquisite  in  fitness  and  in  beauty ;  and  single  lines  of  .description 
made  his  audience  wonder  anew  at  the  music  which  Mr.  Weiss  puts 
into  his  spoken  words. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Weiss.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Weiss  gave  the  second  of  his 
new  series  of  lectures  at  Fraternity  Hall,  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  7. 
His  subject  was,  "Constancy  to  an  Ideal."  We  are  able  to  give 
but  an  outline  of  the  discourse ;  which  was  sparkling  with  briiltaat 
points,  and  rich  with  illustration.  The  Ideal,  he  said,  is  not  a  phrase  in 
high  repute  among  practical  men,  who  suspect  it  of  excusing  some  im- 
mediate incapacity;  but  the  influence  which  imaginative  expression 
exerts  upon  a  people  is  undervalued  because  it  does  not  enrich  the  in- 
stant, but  passes  into  the  temperament  by  absorption,  and  sppeais  at 
length  in  quality.    Men  cannot  wait  for  that    There  is  wpijk  on  band 
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that  is  to  be  done  with  what  quality  that  exists,  or  not  at  all.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  the  Ideal :  one  tends  towards  expression ;  the  other 
animates  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  secures  results.  There  is  some  ideal 
stimulus  in  every  kind  of  work,  none  the  less  definite  because  the 
worker  appears  to  be  unconscious  of  it  A  gang  of  men  with  sledge* 
hammers  go  fastening  ties  westward  towards  a  golden  gate.  There  is 
eolpectation  in  every  stroke :  not  a  man  of  them  but  proposes  to  arrive 
somewhere  by  that  track  on  which  he  is  hammering.  Family  bonds, 
aifection,  independence,  enlargement,  -^  these  invisible  yearnings  give 
the  gold-glimmer  to  his  Sacramento.  He  is  an  idealist  while  he  is 
faith&l  to  his  work.  There  is  no  such  ideality  on  earth  as  that  which 
compels  a  natioh  to  expand  all  its  powers  of  intelligence,  and  to  arrive 
eventually  at  the  rights  of  man. 

Something  is  to  be  overcome  whenever  the  ideal  road  is  traveled. 
The  effort  may  be  stamped  with  the  coarsest  realism,  but  the  ideality 
is  in  the  effort  Here  Mr.  Weiss  spoke  of  the  training  for  nations  as 
for  individuals,  which  consists  in  overcoming  something,  no  matter  how 
physical  or  how  remote  in  character  from  the  future  issue ;  and  cited  as 
an  example  the  Dutch  people,  who  began  as  a  poor  Frisian  race,  up  to 
its  knees  in  the  marshes,  and  in  continual  conflict  with  the  Nortiiern 
Ocean.  For  centuries  tSey  appeared  to  be  doing  nothing  but  building 
and  repairing  dikes,  when  really  they  were  constructing  a  national  will 
and  persistency  which  was  a  dike  for  tyranny  to  lash  in  vain.  By  keep- 
ing oiit  the  water,  they  trained  themselves  to  keep  out  the  more  insidi- 
ous txie  of  bigotiy  and  spiritual  death.  So  a  man's  will  strengthens  in 
overcoming  obstacles.  A  man  cannot  come  out  of  a  real  conflict  with- 
out feeling  an  exhilaration  of  his  whole  mind  and  heart.  He  has 
asserted  his  indviduality,  and  has  become  a  man  among  men. 

There  is  no  real  difference  in  all  |^e  labor  which  is  performed.  Con- 
stancy, everywhere  the  same,  is  the  element  which  makes  all  work  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  we  may  suppose  that  all  the  labor  of  human 
hands  and  brains  is  resolved  by  the  spiritual  chemistry  of  the  Creator 
into  simplicity  and  elemental  identity ;  just  as  all  human  vice,  analyzed 
at  last  by  the  divine  impartiality,  is  selfishness.  Poets  and  men  of  ex- 
pression have  not  monopolized  the  ideal.  We  must  be  poetical  enough 
to  detect  it  in  the  moral  uses  of  the  ordinary  life  we  lead.  The  real 
ideality  is  hid  in  persevering  against  the  most  humiliating  and  prosaic 
conditions.  Young  people  must  learn  that  their  creative  and  inspiring 
impulse  is  not  derived  from  high  art,  but  from  accommodation  to  low 
requirements  in  a  high  vein  to  make  them  seve,  to  extort  from  them 
tudi  exquisite  tones  as  the  Russian  did  out  of  his  bits  of  wood  cut  from 
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different  trees,  till  be  converted  the  forest  into  an  harmonicon  ;  and 
that  other  obscure  in^^entor  who  coaxed  a  heap  of  various  stones  to  » 
yield  up  its  separate  notes,  and  to  fall  into  place  In  perfect  octaves, 
*  In  the  struggle  for  life  and  for  moral  promotion,  we  arrive  at  certain 
points  where  our  greatest  danger  threatens  us.  It  is  that  of  being  con- 
tent with  arriving.  The  best  and  most  aspiring  of  people  are  apt  to 
have  their  Plains  of  Capua  where  they  Hnger  to  make  a  luxury  of  their 
successes,  or  to  recall  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  their  beautiful 
hours  and  high-minded  feeling:  but  the  past  is  dead,  — all  its  actions 
have  fallen  off ;  they  did  duty  like  leaves,  for  the  season.  If  a  man 
rakes  his  dead  leaves  together,  it 's  a  poor  and  thin  coin  post  that  he 
makes.  Pass  on :  only  boys  like  to  hear  them  nistling  as  they  scud 
through  on  purpose  to  stir  them  up.  Men  are  not  made  for  such 
reveries. 

There  is  a  dark  side  to  this :  a  mortified  and  discouraged  person 
w^i  1 1  recall  vain  struggles  against  certain  evils,  —  against  drunkenness 
inherited  through  generations ;  against  avarice,  the  bequest  of  money- 
making  ancestors.  This  idea  of  fnhented  evil  Mr,  Weiss  developed 
with  great  power  and  pathos,  and  then  said,  Is  it  remorse,  is  it  con- 
solatioUi  or  U  it  despair  when  the  latest  representative  of  these  besotted 
exemplars  says,  *^They  took  care  of  the  pennies,  and  now  the  pounds 
are  taking  a  sarcastic  care  of  me.  Their  small  profits  are  my  great 
undoing.  They  fastened  this  rag-picker^s  w^ailet  to  my  back  ;  and  told 
me  that  the  world  was  my  gutter^  for  me  t<y  farm.  I  rake  it  j  and,  the 
heavier  and  more  intolerable  grows  my  pack  with  the  findings  I  jerk 
into  hf  the  closer  it  clings  around  my  chest  and  heart.  Will  death  undo 
this  accumulation  of  so  many  sordid  minds?  Will  the  soul,  that  has 
been  bent  double  by  the  stooping  of  so  many  upon  it  from  the  past, 
shoot  up  to  its  true  stature  in  the  ikingdom  where  the  dollar  does  not 
reign?  Welcome  the  hour  that  may  put  me  wliere  a  man  cannot  take 
a  dollar  in  exchange  for  a  soul !  "  The  ideal  of  manly  goodness  never 
leaves  us,  but  in  many  a  case  its  continuing  becomes  tedious  as  a 
dream.  Some  of  the  most  finely  organized  people,  advantaged  by  good 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  have  been  long  dead,  never  forget,  that,  when 
a  good  past  culminates  in  a  man^  it  is  the  consecrating  of  a  temple 
\^^  that  has  been  long  building:  still  they  fall  into  heart-broken  moments 
of  stupor,  flatness,  and  inanity.  The  body  has  its  dull  days:  but  the 
mind  also  has  its  unhealthy  tricks  ;  the  worst  of  which,  among  fine  peo- 
ple, is  the  trick  of  letting  society  do  all  their  living  for  them,  the 
deficiency  of  no  great  purpose,  of  having  nothing  dependent  upon 
self  sacrifice,  not  one  beggar  of  a  cause  to  feed,  not  one  breast  of  a 
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challenging  truth  in  which  to  flesh  the  sparkling  sword  of  the  ideal, 
that  it  may  draw  the  blood  of  heaven,  and  rejoice  to  have  its  sparkle 
thus  quenched,  and  its  holiday  edge  worked  down  to  reality.  Then 
there  is  the  trick  of  indolence,  tethering  fine  powers  to  a  peg,  so  that 
they  browse  around,  eat  all  that  is  succulent  within  their  reach,  and 
look  through  a  rail  fence  at  the  arrival  of  the  gods.  I  say  to  all  who 
have  such  regrets,  "  Burn  your  ships  ;  and  dare  to  meet,  by  this  one  res- 
olute rejection  of  the  past,  all  that  you  dread,  —  the  whole,  palpable, 
solid  difficulty  that  lies  before  you." 

Mr.  Weiss  closed  his  lecture  by  saying  that  our  partial  experiences 
contain  the  history  of  souls  not  yet  completed.  They  are  guaranties 
given  to  us  directly  by  the  divine  imagination,  the  earnest  of  the  spirit, 
that  the  whole  plan  must  include  all  the  time  and  opportunity  needed 
to  fill  out  the  spiritual  form.  Eternity  is  in  pledge  to  our  successive 
disappointments.  What  do  we  care  for  the  expense  that  this  spend- 
thrift, our  good-will  for  God,  subjects  us  to !  If  anything  is  to  be  melted 
for  a  beautiful  casting,  men  keep  the  flame  up,  and  throw  in  all  the  fuel 
in  the  neighborhood.  Bernard  Pallisey,  after  twenty  years  of  vain  at- 
tempts to  create  a  white  enamel  for  his  pottery,  found  nothing  left  but 
his  house  and  fences.  The  palings  were  ripped  down,  and  forced-  into 
the  furnace  :  the  enamel  had  not  melted.  There  was  a  crashing  in  the 
house ;  the  wife  became  loud  in  her  reproaches  ;  Bernard  was  breaking 
up  the  tables,  and  carrying  them  to  the  all-consuming  fire ;  still  the 
enamel  did  not  melt.  There  was  more  crashing :  Bernard  was  tearing 
up  the  floors  for  firewood.  Frantic  with  despair,  the  wife  rushes '  ofl"  to 
raise  the  town  against  hfm.  She  wanted  boards  and  lodging :  he 
wanted  his  idea.  And,  while  she  was  gone,  the  anxieties  and  poverty 
of  twenty  years  flowed  in  the  clear  coating  that  became  the  rage  of 
kings  and  connoisseurs.  Throw  everything,  he  said,  into  the  fire  of 
the  ideal,  —  the  incumbrances  of  society  and  pleasure,  the  frivolous 
amusements,  the  small  talk  and  idling,  the  conveniences  that  make  our 
life  a  curse,  the  ornaments  that  dress  us  in  a  weight*  to  crush  us  to  the 
dust.  Throw  fruitless  regrets  and  memories,  and  all  the  things  we  are 
most  vain  about,  into  the  devouring  -flame.  We  are  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter.  Let  all  our  rubbish  melt  to  make  it  impervious  to  the 
weather,  not  subject  to  decay,  much  sought  for  by  the  king.    ^ 

Charles  G.  Ames  is  giving  Sunday-evening  lectures  in  the 
hall  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  San  Francisco.     He  opened  the 
course  with  "The  Coming  Man."     His  subject  following  this 
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was,  "  Will  the  Coming  Man  have  a  Religion  ? "    A  report  of  his 
first  lecture  closes  as  follows  :  — 

The  coming  man  will  be  nobler  than  the  man  of  to-day  ;  for  he  will 
have  a  free  woman  for  a  mother,  and  a  free  woman  for  a  wife.  The 
very  skepticism  which  asks  questions  is  evidence  that  the  light  of  the 
Lord  is  shining  more  clearly  in  the  human*mind.  Stupidity  cannot  ask 
questions :  timidity  dares  not.  The  coming  man  will  have  his  eyes 
open,  and  will  do  his  own  thinking.  He  will  have  no  use  for  a  priest- 
hood whose  business  is  to  whitewash  old  lies  with  respectable  sanctity, 
and  '*  make  dead  folly  seem  like  living  truth."  Progress  ought  to  be  a 
personal  matter  :  being  personal,  it  becomes  general.  What  contribu- 
tions can  we  of  this  age  make  to  the  coming  age  ?  It  is  said  that  chil- 
dren bom  of  improving  parents  are  better  than  their  parents,  and  that 
children  born  of  parents  that  are  declining  in  character  are  worse. 
However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
present  inliabitants  of  tlie  earth  to  set  influences  in  motion  which  shall 
bless  aU  who  come  after.  This  forward  influence  can  begin  in  our 
hearts  at  any  time,  A  sweet  and  earnest  consecration  of  our  lives  to 
truth  and  goodness  to-night  will  make  it  certain  that  the  world  will  be 
better  to-morrow* 


From  the  second  discourse  by  Mr.  Ames  we  clip  as  follows :  — 

Often  the  man  who  recites  the  Apostles'  Creed  every  Sunday,  and 
believes  every  word  of  it,  is  no  whit  better  than  the  man  who  neither 
recites  nor  believes.  Are  not  our  cities  full  of  men  who  are  diligent  at 
prayers  and  confessions,  who  keep  the  fasts,  and  who  would  fight  to  the 
death  for  creed  and  Churchy  but  who  hate  their  heretic  neighbors,  stone 
Chinaman,  roast  negroes,  and  plunder  the  treasury  ?  .  .  .  We  have  dis- 
covered life  !  Is  there  not  more  where  this  came  from  ?  Can  we  ever 
conceive  of  the  supply  being  exhausted  ?  Does  not  the  cause  remain 
ever  fresh,  new,  creative  ?  Yesterday,  dry  twigs  in  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  to-day,  golden  apples  and  clustering  grapes,  —  miracles  ever 
bursting  into  visibility;  ourselves  the  greatest  miracle  of  all.  But  all 
the  life  we  can  see  or  dream  of,  from  mosses  or  animalculae  up  to  the 
populous  worlds  of  angels^  all  is  only  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  an 
unbounded,  unsounded  sea.  The  sea  must  be  there  to  make  the  ripple. 
O  man  !  you  are  a  hint  of  God,  as  the  wave  is  a  hint  of  the  sea.  There 
is  a  deep  and  holy  gladness  for  us.  If  you  choose  to  be  matter-of- 
fact,  what  fact  is  surer  than  that  all  things  are  given  to  us  from  an 
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unseen  hand  ?  You  ask  a  word  of  God,  —  a  revelation.  Yes :  it  is  our 
greatest  want     But  why  — 

"  Cross  land  and  sea 
To  find  what  long  ago  had  come  to  thee  ?  " 

You  are  a  word  of  God.  All  things  speak  for  him  when  we  have  ears 
to  hear.  What  do  you  expect }  Will  he  speak  in  English,  German, 
Greek,  or  Hebrew  ?  Will  he  write  with  ink  or  graver's  tool  ?  Will  the 
letters  blaze  on  the  sky  ?  Word  of  God  —  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
Let  an  old  prophet  answer :  "  The  word  was  as  fire  shut  up  in  my 
bones."  .  .  .  Let  us  make  America  a  holy  land,  by  banishing  all  our 
idols,  and  welcoming  the  ever-present  God.  Let  us  honor  our  bodies 
and  souls  as  his  living  temples.  Our  highest  thoughts  —  they  are  the 
holy  mountains.  The  light  that  shows  us  pur  way,  our  work,  our  woe, 
our  need,  —  that  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  truth  which  re- 
proves and  encourages  —  that  is  the  voice  of  the  Eternal.  The  perma- 
nent sense  of  the  true  and  right  —  that  is  the  foundation. 

That  woman  should  have  the  franchise  on  equal  terms  with 
man,  we  cordially  agree.  But  we  hardly  anticipate  her  advent  in 
the  .political  arena  will  bring  in  the  long-expected  millennial  glory. 
Yet  we  shall  not  grumble  if  the  result  be  what  she  herself  in 
these  days  is  so  confidently  predicting.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
recently  discoursed,  in  St.  Louis,  as  follows ;  — 

I  hope  that  the  new  activities  opening  out  for  women  are  to  lead  to  a 
dispensation  of  peace  and  love.  It  is  this  hope  that  makes  me  unwill- 
ing that  women,  with  the  prospect  of  free  speech  and  free  action  before 
them,  should  forestall  either  by  impatient  words  or  petulant  actions. 
Slavery  has  always  justified  revolt,  and  oppression  has  given  a  sanction 
to  the  red  record  of  revolution.  To  wound  another  in  the  death  struggle 
for  life  is  simply  self-defense :  to  stab  in  cold  blood  is  murder.  When 
we  were  held  in  bondage,  and  might  not  utter  our  distress  without 
jeoparding  our  respectability,  a  desperate  phrase,  a  frantic  cry,  the  last 
remonstrance  of  despair,  were  the  only  language  allowed  us.  *  But  now, 
that  we  may  come  out  of  separation  and  seclusion,  and  sit  together  in 
heavenly  places,  temperance  and  moderation  become  us.  For  the  great 
world  has  paused,  in  its  buying  and  selling  and  managing,  to  say  to 
womankind,  "  Thou  art  permitted  to  speak  for  thyself."  Now,  then, 
that  we  may  speak,  let  our  first  utterances  show  that  we  know  how. 
When  a  child  comes  late  to  the  dignity  of  human  speech,  it  is  usually 
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remarked  that  its  silence  has  been  a  study  of  its  conditions.  Instead 
of  the  immature  syllables  of  babyhood,  he  utters  words  and  sentences 
as  they  should  be.  Let  it  be  thus,  I  pray,  with  women.  We  have  been 
kept  long  in  the  nursery.  It  had  been  undetermined  that  our  abilities 
did  not  transcend  its  limiis.  But  now  we  are  to  come  and  count  with 
the  grown  people,  and  it  is  becoming  that  our  words  and  thoughts  should 
prove  to  be  of  the  grown  sort. 

I  find,  in  woman's  past  and  present  exclusion  from  the  professions,  a 
fact  nearl)^  akin  to  her  former  exclusion  from  the  stage,  and  to  her 
present  exclusion  from  the  choirs  of  Roman  Churches,  where  the 
masked  voice  of  our  artificial  soprano  replaces  the  accents  of  true 
womanhood.  Much  as  I  shall  value,  for  the  individual,  the  extension 
of  sphere  and  opportunity,  I  shaH  value  more  for  the  State  the  exten- 
sion of  active  co-operation  in  the  administrations  of  its  trusts.  I  shall 
hope,  that,  in  the  r.rena  of  public  as  of  private  duty,  woman  will  supply 
vhat  men  have  left  wanting. 

The  attitude  of  reverence  is,  in  all  professions,  most  important,  as 
preceding  the  attitude  of  authority.  "  Not  as  though  we  had  attained," 
sajs  Paul.  We  shall  hope  to  find  more  of  this  fine  reverence  in  women 
than  in  men^  though  in  either  it  may  prove  a  rare  gift,  and  to  see  its 
presence  multiplied  by  her  representation.  "The  tear  of  the  Lord  is 
.the  beginning  of  wisdom.*'  The  common-sense  application  of  this  is 
reverence  for  the  unknown,  reverence  inciting  to  effect,  not  discouraging 
it ;  leading  us  to  woo  tnuh  as  a  noble  bride,  not  as  an  impossible  fairy. 

I  cannot  believe  that  in  the  department  of  theology  women  wall 
increase  the  supply  of  sermons  without  either  soul  or  sense,  temples  of 
phraseolog}%  ravings  of  blind  bigotry,  haughty  assumptions  of  absolu- 
tism, which  form  so  largely  the  staple  of  the  pulpit.  The  practical 
sense  of  women  will  not  allow  them  to  do  this,  while  their  sympathetic 
natures  will  not  allow  them  so  to  abuse  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  dis- 
tinctions as  that  they  shall  seek,  more  and  more,  to  give  the  unexplained 
letter  of  doctrine  and  tradition  to  the  people,  keeping  the  inner  inter- 
pretation for  themselves.  I  shall  further  hope  that  their  practical 
morality  will  not  allow  them  to  embrace  the  clerical  profession  as  a 
mere  avenue  to  bread  and  preferment,  praying  and  preaching  in  stereo- 
^'pe,  where  no  natural  gift  demands  the  expression  of  prayer  and  of 
sermon. 

I  shall  hope  that  woman,  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  will 
not  wrest  the  instruments  of  justice  to  the  uses  of  injustice,  nor  give  to 
the  engines  of  morality  an  employment  re-acting  against  the  authority 
from  which  theirs  is  derived.     For  what  she  might  have  done  in  past 
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times,  with  her  narrow  opportunities  and  partial  culture,  I  cannot  an- 
swer. But  for  what  she  will  do,  when  the  education  of  the  sexes  shall 
be  equalized,  I  am  not  afraid  to  stand  sponsor.  In  the  future,  no 
fugitive-slave  bill,  no  ordinance  of  secession,  will  emanate  from  womanly 
legislation.  The  true  antagonism  of  society  is  between  man  and  man, 
and  here  woman  will  come  in  as  the  peacemaker  and  conciliatrix. 
Where  men  find  a  reason  for  disagreement,  she  will  find  a  further 
ground  for  peace.  Hers  shall  it  be  nobly  to  bring  forward  and  sustain 
the  ground  of  the  common  humanity  that  bears  us  all,  and  to  keep  in 
sight  that  final  unity  of  our  main  interest  which  lies  beyond  the  imme- 
diate occasions  of  difference. 

Mr.  Harris  thus  discourses  in  his  "  Journal  of  Philosophy : " 

The  stage  of  apprenticeship  in  Philosophy  ends  when  the  novice  has 
found  some  statement  of  the  Concrete  First  Principle  which  he  can  ac- 
cept as  intelligible  and  exhaustive.  Up  to  this  point,  whatever  position 
he  has  taken  has  proved  defective  or  partial,  and  has  had  to  be  replaced 
of  amended.  His  highest  statement  held  good  of  only  one  side  or 
phase  of  the  world.  Hence  he  has  always  moved  round  in  the  circle 
of  dogmatism ;  /  <f.,  he  has  uttered  opinions  only,  and  defended  them  by 
opinions  only.  Over  against  his  opinions  others  have  set  up  their  own  ; 
and  all  these  have  had  the  same  right  and  validity,  for  each  opinion 
was  partial,  and  contained  only  one  phase  of  truth.  There  was  no 
necessity,  no  exhaustiveness,  in  any  of  the  views  taken. 

But  the  stage  of  Insight  and  Reason  begins  with  the  perception  of 
the  True  Concrete  Principle  in  some  form  or  statement.  This  is,  how- 
ever, only  the  beginning.  For,  although  here  ends  the  "  Apprentice- 
ship," the  "  Journeymanship  "  is  long  which  follows. 

The  First  Principle  must  be  actually  applied,  and  all  objectivity  must 
be  dissolved  by  its  touch,  before  the  "  Journeymanship  "  ceases.  But 
the  objectivity  is  produced  by  the  same  activity  that,  dissolves  it,  and 
hence  the  "  Journeymanship  "  is  an  eternal  process.  Man  must  solve 
Nature  and  Spirit  by  the  First  Principle.  The  dualism  ("  Maya  ")  of 
Ex-iSTENCE  must  be  com-prehmded  or  grasped  together.  The  "  Maya  " 
of  Thought  must  likewise  be  destroyed,  and  this  is  the  first  task.  All 
the  abstract  categories,  concepts,  and  principles  or  "  laws  "  of  the  under- 
standing must  pass  through  the  fi^e  of  the  dialectic ;  1.  <?.,  they  must  be 
measured,  tested,  bv  the  True  First  Principle,     This  procedure   consti- 
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In  this  science  every  abstraction  that  may  be  set  up  as  the  First  Princi- 
ple is  investigated,  and  its  limits  truly  defined.  Every  inadequate  con- 
cept is  shown  to  involve  some  presupposition  which  on  final  examina- 
tion proves  to  be  the  True  First  Principle.  Spinoza's  Substance,  for 
example,  is  shown  to  presuppose  Self- Activity,  or  "  Subject-Objectivity," 
as  the  Fichtians  call  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  True  First  Principle  is  not 
substance  as  lying  bact  of  Intelligence :  but  Reason,  as  self-conscious 
Being,  is  the  only  persistent  substance  of  the  universe  ;  all  else,  whether 
called  matter^  cause,  farce^  effect^  law,  or  what  not,  being  mere  partial 
phases  of  The  True  Existent. 

The  True  First  Principle,  which  Hegel  knows  under  the  name  of 
Idea  (/f/tr),  and  Aristotle  calls  voriGig  tj  xad^  avrrpff  or  ivtQyiia  ^  xad"* 
avrt^t  (which  the  scholastics  translate  Actus  Purus)^  is  God  as  Self-Con- 
scious  Reason,  Subject  and  object  of  himself,  Nature  is  his  product 
as  creator,  and  the  world  of  progressive  intelligent  beings  is  his  image. 
This  statement  is  odious  to  some  who  style  themselves  "  scientific,"  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  still  obliged  to  be  on  the  alert  lest  their  dog- 
matism fall  back  into  the  mere  implicit  faith  of  Religion,  —  an  issue  to 
be  guarded  against  with  all  caution.  But  the  strictest  and  severest  logical 
procedure,  followed  out  to  its  result,  will  inevitably  lead  to  this  Con- 
crete First  Principle, — ^the  Recognizing  Reason.  Mechanical  cause 
(Matter)  presupposes  dynamical  cause  (Force),  and  this  again  presup- 
poses Final  Cause  (the  Ideal  totality)  as  its  condition  ;  Final  Cause 
presupposes  Free  Intelligence  —  self-determining  and  realizing  —  as 
its  condition ;  and  this  presupposes  only  itself,  and  hence  all  dialectic 
ends  here  at  the  First  True  and  Concrete,  the  Highest  Principle,  and 
this  Perso?*ality. 

The  Speculative  Philosopher  must,  above  all  things,  learn  to  recog- 
nize this  Principle  under  the  myriad  forms  of  expression  which  deep 
thinkers  have  used  for  it* 

^'  The  Sak-Francisco  Chronice  "  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing ;  — 

The  skepticism  of  the  age  has  even  penetrated  to  India.  The  Jug- 
gernaut festival  proved  a  failure.  No  one  was  willing  to  have  his  head 
smashed  by  the  wheels  of  the  idoPs  car,  and  the  infidels  even  left  the 
car  sticking  in  the  mud.  ^ 

A  NEW  sect,  calling  itself  simply  "  The  Church  of  Christ,"  lately 
held  its  annual  conference  at  Worcester,  Mass.     It  is  Orthodox  in  its 
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faith,  but  requires  of  members  only  the  acceptance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (not  the  Old)  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Their  preachers 
reject  the  title  of  •*  reverend,"  which  they  say  belongs  properly  to  no 
human  being. 

The  following  we  clip  from  the  "  London  Daily  News  : "  — 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  News:' 

Sir,  —  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  calling  attention,  in  your  leader  of  yester- 
day, to  the  article  in  The  Radical  upon  children's  books,  and  for  your 
very  judicious  remarks  upon  this  subject.  I  think  that  all  your  readers  will 
agree  with  you  when  you  say  that  the  question  mooted  is  one  of  far  wider 
importance  than  the  little  fable  referred  to  by  Mr.  Winthrop.  .This  gentle- 
man's line  of  argument  appears  to  be  that  we  have  progressed  in  everything 
except  our  literature,  which  still  retains  its  original  barbarisms.  But  can  we 
outgrow  our  literature  ?  Can  we  outlive  the  stories  and  fairy  tales  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  for  generations }  t  think  not.  The  tales 
which  gladdened  the  infancy  of  our  grandfathers,  and  under  whose  influence 
we  shuddered  in  childhood,  will  still,  in  one  form  or  another,  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  our  grandchildren.  My  reason  for  making  these  assertions  is 
that  these  fables  not  only  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  our  nursery  fictions, 
but  they  are  a  part  of  our  folk-lore,  the  remains  of  older  and  wilder  traditions, 
whose  origin  is  often  lost,  but  which  will  continue  for  ages  orally  to  delight 
and  terrify  the  young.  The  charm  which  Mr.  Ruskin  throws  round  every 
subject  which  he  handles  vanishes  too  frequently  at  the  touch  of  sober 
reality  and  practical  common  sense  ;  and  when  he  talks  of  a  child  unable  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  of  warping  the  once  fearless 
strength  of  its  unsullied  virtue,  we  are  led  to  pause,  and  think  whether  the 
model  of  innocence  and  purity  he  sets  up  as  the  type  of  childhood  is  indeed 
the  child  we  daily  see  around  us.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wrest  from  him  this 
creature  of  his  fancy,  and  do  not  deem  me  a  monster  and  a  misanthrope  of  the 
worst  kind ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  sinlessness  of  childhood,  and  tp 
set  down  the  notion  as  one  of  those  poetical  fictions  to  which  we  all  too 
fondly  cling.  I  am  dearly  fond  of  children,  and  have  watched  and  studied 
their  characters  ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  with  an  artless 
simplicity  very  often  which  almost  misleads  us,  they  are  guilty  of  constant 
little  acts  of  selfishness,  of  deceitfulness,  and,  as  far  as  their  small  minds  go, 
of  positive  iniquity.     The  painters  and  sculptors  of  mediaeval  times  did  not 
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do  not  realize  them  as  we  should  :  but  I  am  convinced,  that,  in  youthful 
brains,  the  shadowy  fate  of  the  naughty,  the  idle,  and  the  profane,  becomes  a 
source  of  perpetual  misery  to  delicately  constituted  children,  and  of  constant 
fear  and  dread  to  the  larger  majority  of  the  young.  The  proper  literature 
for  the  child  is  no  doubt  that  which  paints  and  describes  children  as  they 
are.  It  is  needless  to  distress  and  perplex  the  young  mind  with  trouble  and 
misery  of  which  it  will  only  know  too  much  in  later  years;  but  it  is  equally  a 
mistake  to  convey  to  the  child ^nreal  notions  of  superhuman  children  "who 
die  young,"  or  of  naughty  children  who  are  visited  with  impossible  punish- 
ments. The  life  of  childhood  is,  thank  Heaven,  in  most  cases,  a  happy  one  : 
such  should  childhood's  books  make  it  I  am  not  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
the  fairy  tales  and  mytholog}"^  so  often  met  with  are  fit  food  for  the  young. 
I  will  leave  them  with  a  protest.  But  my  chief  t>bject  in  writing  to  you  was 
to  point  out  what  I  consider  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  our  folk-lore,  — 
namely,  to  nfbdernize  it ;  that  is,  to  accept  as  a  necessity  the  oudines  of  the 
well-known  fables^  and  to  fill  them  in  with  characters  drawn  from  men  and 
women  and  children  of  the  present  day.  To  show  how  admirably  this  may 
be  done,  I  would  refer  lyoor  readers  to  the  writings  of  Miss  Thackeray. 
Here  you  have  the  old»  old  stories  of  Jack  the  Giant- Killer,  Red  Riding- 
Hoorl,  and  ail  our  nursery  favorites,  in  a  form  not  only  attractive,  but  free 
from  the  sensational  elements  most  likely  to  injure  the  minds  of  children. 
Let  those  who  are  abler  and  w^iser  than  I  am  lay  down  and  devise  a  system 
of  nursery  education  and  nursery  literature  :'  but  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
and  aeknow^ledged,  that,  however  harmless  sensation  may  be  to  the  adult 
brain,  it  is  mischievous  In  the  extreme  to  the  child  ;  and  let  childhood's  books 
convey  to  children  a  true  notion  of  childlike  life. 

I  am,  etc., 
Souih  K€Hsin0on^  Sept  i*j.  Gilbert. 


The  Positivists  have  recently  held  a  social  meeting  in  New 
York,  at  which  the  new  Philosophy  was  talked  over  as  to  its 
teachings  in  regard  to  a  Supreme  Being.  The  "Sunday  World" 
of  October  24  reports  nearly  three  columns  of  the  proceedings, 
from  which  we  give  below  liberal  extracts.  The  first  speaker,  be- 
ing introduced,  spoke  as  follows,  and  at  greater  length. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  —  The  words,  " The  True 
Supreme  Being,"  on  the  card  that  invited  us  here,  brings  up  the  most  mo- 
mentous and  most  necessary  question  that  the  progress  of  time  has  put  to 
the  presen!  ag^.  What  is  God  ?  Is  not  the  prevailing  notion  of  God  a  gross 
illusion,  without  substance  or  reality,  or  influence  upon  the  practical  lives  of 
men  ?  What  God  does  science  really  leave  to  us  ?  and  what  relations  have 
we,  or  can  we  have,  to  that  Supreme  Being  ?  First,  note  and  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  the  mass  of  our  people  have  no  clear  idea  of  any  Supreme  Be- 
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ing  whitever.  The  anthropomorphiti-:  Gol  of  their  chil  llioo:!  has  wmished 
and  they  are  hunting  uo  his  substitute  in  natural  theolo-ics  and  philosophcal 
diction  iries.  Science  has  sliin  the  Person  they  and  th^ir  falliers  worshiped 
as  a  h'ving  reah'ty,  and  left  them  in  llWAe  phrase,  witiiout  Gol,  and  conse- 
quently without  hope,  in  the  world.  Modern  science  and  philosophy  is  only 
that  of  *'the  conditioned,"  "the  relative."  The  Absolute,  upon  which  it 
is  conditioned,  an  J  to  which  U  rd  ites,  is  lost.  A  universe  without  a  sun  ! 
Conceptions  that  hive  relations  to  one  another,  but  mniiin^  as  a  whole  to 
which  they  relate  !  We  are  floatin.i(  in  the  stream  of  time  like  dislocated  rfe- 
bris^  — parts  of  ])uildin;^s  here,  and  parts  there  ;  but  no  completed  unity  possi- 
ble. Our  scientists  classify  fishes  and  bugs,  and  measure  the  heavens  and 
the  stars  ;  but,  after  all,  what  does  it  amount  to  "t  Little  more  thaf  a  game 
at  chess,  because  there  is  nothing  by  which  their  conceptions  can  be  united 
as  a  completed  and  useful  whole. 

This  godlessness  is  the  dry  rot  of  our  science  ;  of  society ;  of  our  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  active  lifi.     But  think  not,  because  the  trouble  is  that  we  have 
lost  the  God  which  formerly  we  conceived  of  clearly,  that  the  same  God  can 
return  to  us  again.     The  objective  personal   God  is  gone  forever.     Never 
again  will  Adam  hear  his  voice  in  the  garden,  or  mark  his  steps  by  the  river's 
side  ;  nor  Moses  gaze  with  awe  upon  his  hinder  parts.     You  know  how  this 
once  real,  intense,  and  powerful  personal  conception  has  been  dissolved. 
Greek  metaphysics,  the  extended  humanity  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  middle 
ages,  and  m'^dern  science  and  criticism,  have  all  conspired  to  leave  us  noth- 
ing of  this  God  but  an  etherealized  gas  spread  throughout  substances,  a 
useless  and  powerless  ghost  of  the  universe  !     But  modern  science  is  really 
becoming  cruel  to  this  ghost.     From  Kant  to  Hamilton  and  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, it  has  gone  harder  and  harder,  until  the  great  unknown  has   become 
the  absolutely  unknowable.     This  is  even  more  cruel  than  the  old  leaders  of 
'  science.     In  old  times,  natural  science  was  represented  by  Epicurus  and  Lu- 
cretius ;  but  these  men  banished  their  gods  into  some  happy  elysium,  where, 
although  they  did  not  disturb  hnmanity  at  all,  they  spent  their  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  nectar  and  all  possible  pleasures  of  life.     Both  ancient 
and  modern  natural  science  agree  in  excluding  God  from  actual  and  volun- 
tary control  of  human  affairs.     This  is  practical  atheism.     Tiius  atheism  is 
at  once  the  result  and  the  despair  of  modern  science.     For  note,  that,  with- 
out a  God,  there  can  be  no  religion  ;  without  something  to  hang  upon,  there 
can  be  no  conception  of  binding  together  in  man  oi'in  things  about  him. 
Yes  :  the  dreaded  verdict  of  natural  science  is,  that  no  religion  is  possible. 
She  brings  us  several  links,  but  no  chain.    That  is  the  silent  and  often 
avowed  conclusion  of  our  chief  scientists.    You  remember  that  at  our  last 
meeting  we  had  before  us  a  distinguished  professor,  the  friend  and  pupil  of 
Professor  Huxley.     To  the  question,  "  How  does  the  scientific  mind  of  En    l- 
land  stand  in  relation  to  the  question  of  religion  t "  he  said  frankly,  that  the 
answer  was,  that  no  religion  was  possible.     To-day  we  have  with  us  a  friend 
of  M.  Littre,  a  gentleman  of  science,  representing  sci'entific  thought  upop 
10 
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the  other  side  of  tlve  Channel  ;  and  when  I  ask  him,  "  How  about  thif?  posi- 
tive rehgion  among  the  scientists  of  France  ?  is  a  religion  regarded  by  them 
as  posjsible  ?"  he  answers,"  We  have  no  data.  We  do  not  know  how  to  go 
to  work  to  make  or  find  a  religion.  Science  stops  when  you  get  to  morality." 
That  is  the  position  thit  is  taken  throughout  the  literary  and  newspaper 
world.  Take,  for  instance,  our  daily  press  and  such  periodicals  as  "Apple- 
ton's  Journah''  They  are  presided  over  by  th.e  very  soul  of  atheism.  We 
are  a  series  of  nnhs,  cwch  one  of  whom  elects  himself  or  herself  his  own 
Cod,  That  is  what  poltttcal  economy  teaches,  and  pohtical  economy'is  our 
law  and  gospel.  The  only  limitation  or  relation  that  one  unit  or  indivic^ual 
has  to  another,  is,  that  we  shall  not  step  on  one  another's  toes :  the  only 
object  or  good  songht,  is,  that  we  should  get  along  without  fighting.  That  is 
the  sum  of  the  religion  of  our  present  science.  The  practical  effect  is,  that 
the  strong  cruishes  the  weaker,  and  that  society  must  go  on  in  degradation 
as  in  ancient  Rome,  until  science  can  discover  some  Supreme  Being ;  some- 
thing by  which  man  can  le,irn  that  he  is  not  God,  and  that  there  is  something 
higher  than  his  individual  interests  and  happiness.  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  and  main  question  :  Does  science  begin  to  disclose  to  us  the  Abso- 
lute, the  Supreme  Beint^,  the  Centre  of  the  universe  ?  The  Positivist 
stands  forth,  and  says  that  it  does.  He  says  that  science  has  reached  a  po'nt 
at  which  the  sjreat  God  is  revealed,  not  only  to  man's  intellect,  but  to  his 
affections,  and  moral  and  true  spiritual  nature,  as  a  solid  and  substantial 
reality.  The  Positivist  stands  alone  in  the  world,  with  the  cry  that  humanity 
is  Allah,  is  one  and  renl,  ^nd  that  all  other  gods  are  shadows  and  abstrac- 
tions- Think  not  to  understand  this  cry  the  first  time  you  hear  it.  It  will 
seem  hollow  and  shaljijw  enough  at  first.  Only  time  and  culture  lead  us  to 
see  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  continuous  man.  Let  us  turn  over 
the  matter,  and  try  to  parse  the  little  sentence  of  existence.  First,  we  have 
the  Ego,  or  I,  the  subject ;  and  then  the  not  I,  the  object,  or  external  world, 
opposed  to  it.  Between  these  two  you  have  the  word  "  is,"  called  the  verb, 
or  copula.  Now,  where  in  thtrse  three  divisions,  or  existence  is  the  reality  ? 
which  is  absolute,  and  which  relative  ?  The  absolute  must  be  God.  It  must 
be  that  which  has  continuance.  It  must  be  that  which  is  real  to  us.  The 
other  must  be  phenomenon  \  that  is,  the  appearance  only ;  that  is,  it  must  be 
purely  relative.  The  question  to  science  is.  Which  of  those  three  is  the  abso- 
lute ?  That  was  all  thti  question  ever  put  us  as  to  God.  Even  the  Hebrew 
mythologists  had  only  tkat  idea  of  God.  When  Moses  heard  the  voice  in 
the  burning  bush,  and  asked  vrho  it  was  that  spoke,  the  reply  was,  E^o  eimi 
o  tm,  *'  I  am  the  Being,''  *'  I  am  the  absolute."  Now,  the  difficulty  in  antique 
times  was,  that  the  absolute  was  sought  for  in  the  objective.  It  was  sought 
for  out  of  man  on  the  further  side  of  the  "is."  We  have  stated  the  result 
of  scieniific  analyses  of  tliat  notion.  The  question  has  been  raised,  Is  there, 
can  there  le,  such  a  God?  Is  this  external  world  absolute  in  any  of  its 
forms  ?  The  verdict  of  science  is  unanimous  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  bimdle 
of  relations,  nothing  a^  all  but  appearances,  phenomena ;  and  we  know  it  not, 
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—  we  can  have  no  conception  of  it,  except  as  an  exhibition  of  the  forms  of 
our  own  consciousness.  Man  has  spent  all  his  past  history  in  trying  to 
realize  a  God  outside  of  himself.  He  has  sent  his  telescope  into  the  infinite 
depths  of  space  :  he  has  tested  the  matter  in  chemical  analyses  to  the  last 
atom  or  centres  of  force,  and  the  verdict  of  all  science  has  been  the  same. 
You  may  take  it  from  Hume,  from  Kant,  from  Hamilton,  Mansel,  or  Spen- 
cer :  the  result  is  the  same,  and  their  conclusion  is  announced  in  no  une- 
quivocal terms.  The  Positivist  says,  witli  Carlyle,  there  is  no  use  searching 
outside  of  tlie  "  is  "  for  your  God.  Reverse  the  process,  consider  what  is 
welling  up  within  you  at  the  hither  end  of  your  telescope,  and  you  will  find 
the  ever-continuous  centre  of  the  universe.  The  Posiitvist  says  all  there  is 
of  the  globe  and  the  heavens — of  space  and  time,  of  the  external  world,  of 
everything  objective  — are  but  the  garment  of  this  Godhead.  Even  the  neb- 
ulae and  furthest  star-spray  are  but  the  gauze  and  spangles^of  the  dress  of 
the  continuous  human  soul.  This  objective  world  is  but  a  way  we  have 
of  seeing  things.  The  external  matter  is  nothing  but  the  mere  making- 
up  of  our  modes  of  consciousness.  Science  is  beginning  to  see,  at  the  hither 
end  of  the  telescope,  a  reahty  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  or  it  to  deny.  It 
seemed  at  first  a  very  little  thing  to  see,  but  it  involves  a  change  of  view  as 
wide  as  the  poles.  Science  is  finding  that  little  subjective  "  I  "  to  be  not  alone, 
not  independent,  but  only  the  eye  of  the  great  Man,  —  the  Humanity  whose 
thought  made  and  makes  space  and  time,  and  whp  even  grows  up  with  them 
into  the  infinite.  That  is  the  true  conception  of  the  I  or  the  subjective 
Humanity  at  once  becomes  the  reality,  the  substance  of  which  these  phe- 
nomena are  nothing  but  shadows.  Thus  arises  to  our  minds  the  conception 
of  the  real  Supreme  Being,  the  real  humanity  clothing  itself  with  space  and 
time  and  all  con\:eivable  existence.  Upon  and  around  this  Absoulute  Being 
has  grown  up  all  that  we  mean  by  the  word  Positivism.  It  is  the  scientific 
discovery  of  God  ;  and  the  person  who  realizes  this  conception,  whatever  he 
calls  himself,  is  a  Positivist. 

Of  conversation,  the  following  is  reported  :  — 

A  gentleman  said :  The  objection  that  very  many  raise  to  the  Positive  * 
philosophy  and  religion,  is,  that  in  it  the  individual  is  lost,  and  they  claim 
that  the  individual  has  interests  and  wants  as  well  as  the  race.     They  want 
to  know  also  where  is  the  compensation  for  the  evils  and  inequalities  of  this 
world  if  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  is  denied.      .  * 

A  member  of  the  council  said :    We  do  not  claim  to  give  anybody  any 
compensation  except  what  he  obtains  in  believing  what  is  true,  and  doing 
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will  get  your  conscious  heaven  here  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  time 
and  space  will  cease  when  you  have  done  that  duty.  When  you  die,  time 
and  space  will  not  exist  at  all.  For  these  are  only  a  form  of  your  thinking 
now.  When  time  and  space  have  ceased  for  you,  then  you  will  live  in  the 
next  j^^eneration.  Your  duty,  as  far  as  your  individual  will  is  concerned,  is 
done  when,  you  die.  In  the  performance  of  that  duty,  you  will  feel  that  hap- 
piness of  which  the  hereafter  heav/sn  you  try  to  imagine  is  but  the  reflection. 
It  is  that  thought  which  makes  life  so  earnest  to  us,  and  so  real.  This  is 
Bot  a  thing  which  you  can  understand  at  once.  Religion  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  sw.illowed  like  a  pill.  It  is  a  conviction  of  the  /.•  it  is  something  to  ena- 
ble you  to  stand  tlie  wear  and  tear  of  life.  You  cannot  get  it. in  a  week. 
But,  when  you  do,  you  will  feel  that  there  is  compensation ;  that  the  real 
compensation  is  from  the  glow  of  that  conception  of  human  continuity  which 
flows  upon  us  fmm  the  future  and  the  past.  When  we  get  into  the  sunshine, 
we  feel  warm  ',  when  we  do  our  duty,  happiness  comes  to  us.  If  we  think  of 
it,  and  seek  it,  we  do  not  get  it.  This  idea  of  seeking  reward,  Emerson  and 
Carlyle  have  completely  exploded ;  and  these  philosophers  are  both  of  them 
the  John  the  Baptists  of  Positivism. 

Mrs.  B,  said:    Do  I  understand  you  that  individual  consciousness  ceases 
when  the  body  dies  ? 

The  member*  —  Positivism  says  nothing  about  that.     We  may  as  well 
give  up  that  conception.     But  man  does  not  die  any  more  than  the  sun  sets. 
Mrs,  B»' — Still,  we  can  hardly  realize  that. 

The  member.  —  That  is  the  difficulty.  You  cannot  without  dwelling  upon 
it  for  some  time.  But,  when  you  do,  the  conception  has  a  sublimer  interest 
than  any  imaginary  heaven.  Time  and  space  are  gone.  "  The  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  within  you."  Swedenborg  says  that  the  spiritual  world  is  in  man  ; 
that  God  is  man,  is  very  man.  Humanity  is  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  world.  Just  as  in  the  material  world  every  particle  in  the  planetary 
system  derives  its  force  from  the  central  sun,  so  in  the  spiritual  world  all 
conception  of  time  and  space,  and  all  other  conceptions,  come  from  the  con- 
tinuous humanity  within  us.  * 

M  rs.  B.  —  Slillj  Swedenborg  does  not  teach  that  individual  consciousness 
ceases  at  death* 

The  member.  —  He  does  not  teach  it  directly,  because,  like  others,  he  was 
in  only  partial  possession  of  the  Positive  idea.  He  contains  a  great  deal  of 
truth  :  his  errors  were  inevitable  in  his  time.  We  must  not  fear  to  stand  on 
such  men's  shoifltlers  if  we  want  to  see  further  than  they  did. 

A  gentleman.  ^  Do  you  undertake  to  prove  that  individual  consciousness 
ceases  at  death  ;  or  do  you  ask  us  to  believe  it  on  the  statement  of  your 
philosophy  ? 

We  do  not  ask  anybody  to  believe  anything  upon  anybody's  statement 
But  we  say  that  our  conviction  is,  that  modern  science  has  completely  de- 
stroyed the  conception  of  individual  existence  after  death.  If,  however,  it 
does  you  good  to  believe  that,  then  continue  to  believe  it ;  but,  if  you  cannot^ 
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then  believe  as  we  do.  The  number  of  those  who  cannot  are  daily  increas- 
ing, and  to  them  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  speak. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  menlber  said :  In  order  to  realize  our 
conception  of  humanity  when  you  are  at  your  prayers,  if  you  ever  make 
any,  do  not  do  as  the  old  Hebrews  did  when  they  prayed,  which  was  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  look  out  into  the  infinite  for  God ;  but  pray  with  -your  eyes 
closed.  The  ancients  prayed  with  their  eyes  open :  the  modems  pray  with 
their  eyes  shut.  Look  inward :  there  is  God.  With  respect  to  the  questions 
about  compensation,  substantially  the  same  question  was  put  to  Kant  by  a 
mother  whose  child  had  died.  She  was  a  recent  convert  to  his  philosophy, 
and  she  said  to  him,  "  You  have  taken  my  Christianity  from  me  :  you  have 
taken  away  my  belief  that  I  would  meet  my  child  in  heaven.  What  do  you 
give  me  in  lieu  of  it.?"  Kant  replied,  "In  taking  your  belief  from  you, 
did  you  feel  the  loss  of  your  child  any  less  than  you  would  have  felt  it  before  ? 
The  child  is  merely  away,  just  as  it  would  have  been  as  if  you  had  expected 
to  meet  it  again.  I  have  only  dispelled  the  doubt  which  existed  in  your 
mind,  whether  you  would  really  see  it  again  or  not"  And,  in  inducing  any 
one  to  accept  our  theory,  we  do  not  deprive  any  one  of  anything,  any  more 
than  the  doctor,  who  cures  the  insane  man,  who  is  under  the  false  impression 
that  he  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  property,  deprives  him  of  anything  real. 

Another  member.  —  If  Dr.  G.,  who  is  present,  thinks  he  has  any  facts 
which  prove  a  future  conscious  existence,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  him  at 
our  next  meeting.  It  is  a  question  of  fact.  If  it  is  true,  that,  after  we  die, 
we  shall  live  again,  we  are  willing  to  become  converts  to  that  belief.  But  we 
believe  only  in  a  subjective  immortality  in  our  race.  We  know  that  our  ac- 
tions live  after  us  :  we  know  that  we  live  in  our  children,  and  in  the  works 
that  we  do.  That  immortality  we  can  prove :  we  are  certain  of  that.  If,  in 
addition,  you  can  prove  anything  further,  we  are  ready  to  believe  it ;  but  at 
present  an  individual  existence  hereafter  is  at  least  an  open  question. 

Dr.  G.  —  I  think  I  can  prove  that  the  Positive  philosophy  makes  greater 
demands  upon  our  faith  than  anything  else  that  was  ever  propounded  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  Emerson,  we  are  told,  has  come  to  a  sudden  determination  to 
publish  a  new  volume  of  his  scattered  essays,  some  old  and  some  new. 
The  book,  which  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  will  issue  about  the  ist  of 
December,  will  have  the  title,  "  Society  and  Solitude.*'  It  will  con- 
tain ten  or  twelve  essays,  four  or  five  of  them  entirely  new,  several  of 
those  which  appeared  in  the  old  "  Dial,"  the  lectures  on  "  Books,". 
"Works,"  and  "  Da5'S,"  etc.,  and  one  on  "Domestic  Life,"  which 
appeared  in  a  revived  "  Dial  "  published  for  a  year  or  so  at  Cincinnati 
by  Moncure  Conway  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit  there.  It  would  not 
be  a  bad  idea  for  somebody  to  reprint  the  four  volumes  of  the  old 
"  Dial,"  which  are  now  nowhere  to  be  procured  for  love  or  money.  — 
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Miss  Louisa  Alcott  has  so  far  recovered  her  health  as  to  be  hard  at 
work  upon  her  novel,  "  The  Cost  of  an  Idea,"  though  it  is  not  yet  so 
far  advanced  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  publication. 
This  novel  will  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  the  inner  life  of  the  town  of 
Concord,  and  the  reforms  which  have  had  a  rendezvous  there  from  be- 
fore the  days  of  Brook  Farm  to  the  present  day.  —  Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Alcott  has  gone  West  to  conduct  a  series  of  conversa- 
tions in  different  cities.  He  wishes  to  make  the  discussion  of  the 
woman  question  a  special  feature  of  his  conversations  this  winter. 

"  The  Index  '*  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  paper  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Francis  EJlingwood  Abbot  at  Toledo,  O.  This  an- 
nomicement  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  success.  Mr. 
Abbot  has  already  introduced  himself  to  the  attention  and 
favor  of  the  readers  of  The  Radical.  Each  number  of  his 
paper  will  contain,  besides  a  popular  discourse  by  himself,  and 
a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  reading,  contributions  from  O.  B. 
Froth ingh am  and  W.  J.  Potter  developing  the  purposes  and 
plans  of  the  Free  Religious  Association.  In  a  circular-pro- 
spectus, which  he  will  send  to  all  who  address  him,  Mr.  Abbot 
states  the  objects  of  "The  Index"  at  length.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  trumpet  gives  no  uncertain  sound. 

D,  A,  Wasson  has  had  for  some  time  under  way  a  book  of 
"Political  Outlines,"  chapters  of  which  he  has  occasionally  read 
in  public.  Wo  understand  that  the  work  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  may  be  expected  to  appear  early  in  the  spring.  In 
this  work  Mr  Wasson  forecasts  the  future  of  the  republic,  and 
seeks  to  contribute  towards  preparing  public  opinion  for  the 
crisis  he  believes  inevitable  when  our  system  of  Universal  Suf- 
frage breaks  down.  He  contests  the  idea  that  suffrage  is  a  natu- 
ral right,  and  urges  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  exercised  only  by 
intelligence.  Those  who  have  accepted  Universal  Sufirage  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  in  America  for  all  time  will  find  very  much 
in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Wasson  to  cause  them  to  reflect.  The 
sufiVage  question,  however,  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the 
work.  Its  author  has  somewhat  to  say  upon  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  a  republican  government,  distinguishing  sharply  be- 
tween a  republican  system  and  a  democratic. 
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Walter  Savage  Landor.  A  Biography.  By  John  Foster.  In  eight 
books.     Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.     1869.     Pp.  693. 

This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  new  style  of  realism  in  biography. 
And  its  success  ought  to  finish  what  remains  of  the  old  theory  that  a  man^s 
life  must  be  written  as  a  miniature  is  painted,  by  skillful  reduction  of  merits 
and  disadvantages  to  a  mean  of  pleasurable  effect.  Why  should  a  great 
man's  faults  of  manners  or  temper  be  slurred  ?  To  slur  is  to  deny  them, 
and  to  conceive  another  man  than  the  one  whose  birth  has  become  fa- 
mous by  his  style  of  living.  The  ideal  treatment,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
least  imaginative ;  for  nothing  can  equal  the  idealism  of  a  fine  character 
which  illustrates  the  divine  limning  with  the  pigments  of  race,  climate,  in- 
herited disposition,  training,  temptations,  and  advantages.  To  represent 
faithfully  a  great  man's  defects,  is  frequently  to  account  for  his  peculiar 
excellence.  Let  his  private  letters  betray  all  his  temper,  savage  indignation, 
proneness  to  pique  and  misunderstanding.  They  thus  reveal  the  lofty  and 
exacting  moral  feeling  that  could  not  bear  to  see  virtue  slighted,  justice 
insulted,  innocence  betrayed.  We  are  not  disturbed  when  we  thus  detect 
him  becoming  unjust,  and  attributing  unworthy  motives  to  antagonists  ;  for 
we  see  how  this  particular  man  was  impossible  on  any  other  terms.  We 
are  safe  with  a  biographer  who  reproduces  the  moral  grounds  of  his  subject's 
action.  Nobility  dominates  over  all  the  features,  and  subsidizes  every 
wrinkle  and  freckle  to  build  up  a  countenance  that  speaks  of  an  impressive 
soul.  We  bid  him  spread  the  large  canvas  frankly  before  us,  and  prefer  to 
be  defied  by  it  to  being  slightly  coaxed  with  the  elegant  enameled  smooth- 
ness which  another  artist  produces  for  you  from  his  vest  pocket,  and  pretends 
it  was  once  a  man. 

Here  we  have  the  proud,  irascible,  sensitive  Landor,  of  delicate  honor  and 
a  most  knightly  disposition  :  a  man  who  nevej  stinted  his  generosity  or  his 
wratl^  because  he  was  incapable  of  meanness,  and  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
it ;  who  could  score  the  faces  of  bigots  and  tyrants,  because  he  had  a  dia- 
mond pen  which  marked  beautiful  sentences  of  liberality  and  ideal  truths 
upon  the  page  of  England's  hearty  language.  Its  very  dust,  that  seemed  to 
polish  the  pathos  of  the  conversation  between  Spencer  and  Essex,  was  the 
grit  in  the  gruel  he  served  out  to  politicians  and  time-servers.  We  have  the 
undisguised  whole  of  him  ;  and  how  large  the  nature  was  !  Perfect  health 
that  lasted  about  ninety  years,  no  less  symmetrical  of  mind  than  of  body;  a 
great  memory ;  a  vigorous  understanding ;  a  forecast  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion ;  poetic  taste  and  fire  ;  bold  and  free  conception,  and  a  perfect  mastery 
of  the  mother-tongue ;  passion  in  composing  that  swept  into  tears,  without 
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obliterating  one  delicacy  or  one  distinction  ;  and  a  fancy  that  held  in  solution 
the  habits^  speech,  and  costume,  the  moods  of  thought,  the  coloring  of  senti- 
ment, that  belon;jed  to  most  diverse  periods  of  history. 

A  most  valuable  feature  of  Mr.  Foster's  book  is  the  careful  analysis  of  the 
poems  and  imaj^inary  conversations.  He  describes  their  inception  and  pur- 
pose, the  relations  of  their  parts,  and  the  function  of  the  obscurest  of  them, 
with  the  minuteness  of  a  naturalist.  Landor  will  now  be  read,  we  predict, 
with  such  an  understanding  of  his  genius  as  but  a  few  admirers  have  had 
before-  The  lifc  justifies  the  labors,  and  puts  us  on  good  terms  with  them. 
The  reader's  face  flashes  into  new  recognition  over  pages  that  were  stilted, 
obscure,  or  even  prosaic  hitherto :  his  quickened  eye  observes  the  sentences 
of  a  perfect  beauty,  of  a  rounded  wit  or  sense,  the  faultless  lines,  the  admi- 
rable epithets :  his  heart  confesses  that  such  genius  is  not  too  remote  to 
become  popular  with  his  noblest  feeling,  —  and  that  is  fame  enough  for  any 
man, 

Perhaps  Landor  will  be  most  widely  read  in  America  in  this  biography, 
which  we  owe  to  the  enterprise  and  taste  of  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 

J.  w. 

Remixiscexces  of  James  A.  Hamilton  ;  or,  Men  and  Events  at  Home 
and  Abroad  during  Three-quarters  of  a  Centur>\  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway. 
This  is  a  book  of  political  and  social  reminiscences,  dating  almost  from 
Washin^on's  administration  down  to  the  present  day.  The  author  is  a  man 
of  radical  opinions  in  politics,  who  believed  in  freeing  and  arming  the  slaves 
in  April,  1861  (pp.  478,  479,  504),  presided  at  an  emancipation  meeting 
in  New  York,  in  March,  1862,  and  frankly  avows,  that,  being  bound,  as  he 
thought,  to  oppose  the  abolitionists  by  the  obligations  and  requirements  of 
the  Constitution,  he  "became  a  most  determined  abolitionist"  as  soon  as  the 
South  threw  off  its  allegiance  (p.  44).  Though  he  intimates  conservative 
opinions  on  the  woman  question,  and  is  somewhat  indignant  at  stroog- 
minded  women  (p.  425),  yet  he  exhibits  a  liberal  mind  and  humane  spirit, 
while  very  decided  protective  views  (p.  426)  show  that  he  has  not  been  the 
victim  of  rash,  albeit  generoMS,  enthusiasms  in  his  liberal  opinions  ;  for, 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  question  between  free  trade  and  piptec- 
tion,  the  advocates  of  protection,  in  this  country,  seem  to  be  the  more  free 
from  mere  declamation,  and  more  earnestly  studious  of  principles  as  revealed 
in  facts.  A  weak  point  in  the  author  is  a  certain  overweening  pride,  which 
he  can  on  no  occasion  conceal,  —  in  his  descent.  This  is  a  fault  hard  to  for- 
give if  it  exceed  the  limits  of  a  reverential  affection  for  a  noble  parent,  whose 
distinction  wan  only  the  reflection  of  superior  excellence.  If  it  could  be  for- 
given to  any  one,  it  surely  might  be  to  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Yet 
there  is  an  ambition  ludicrous  and  vain  in  the  frank  collocation  of  his  two 
grounds  of  disap^xjintment,  when  his  services  to  convey  re-enforcements  to 
Major  Anderson  were  declined  at  Washington ;  he  says,  "  I  was  deeply 
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disappointed  in  being  thus  deprived  of  an  oppotunity  in  a  noteworthy  manner 
of  rendering  essential  service  to  my  country  ;  and  of  connecting  my  name 
creditably  with  this,  the  greatest  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country  "  (p. 
462).  With  these  mental  and  moral  qualifications,  in  the  main  good  ones, 
re-enforced  by  high  social  position  and  a  large  acquaintance,  acquired  by 
virtue  of  his  official  connections  as  acting  Secretary  of  State  under  Jackson, 
as  well  as  by  personal  prominence  in  many  ways,  he  was  enabled  to  see  and 
know  for  himself  nearly  all  the  greatest  public  characters  concerned  in  the  . 
political  events  or  social  revolutions,  during,  as  the  titlepage  says,  "  three- 
quarters  of  a  century."  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  revealed  in  its  modest 
first  paragraph :  "  In  my  seventy-ninth  year,  I  have  employed  a  winter's 
leisure  in  committing  to  paper  these  recollections  of  a  varied  and  somewhat 
eventful  life.  Without  having  been  a  principal  actor  in  any  of  those  affairs 
of  public  interest  to  which  I  shall  refer,  I  have  had  peculiar  opportunities  for 
understanding  the  purposes  and  appreciating  the  characters  of  many  of  the 
leaders  in  these  transactions ;  and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  I  may  now  and 
then  be  able  to  throw  a  valuable  side-light  upon  events  in  our  past  history, 
which,  though  they  may  have  sometimes  been  of  merely  local  importance, 
were  often  of  public  interest  and  concern."  The  author's  hope  is  not  ill 
founded :  the  side-lights  are  both  valuable  and  numerous.  All  the  great 
men  of  this  country  were  his  acquaintances  and  correspondents,  both  official ' 
and  confidential ;  and  he  was  the  guest  and  companion  of  the  most  honored 
and  powerful  men  in  Europe,  who  received  him  often  with  enthusiasm  for 
his  father's  sake.  From  these  advantages  he  is  able  to  give  us  an  inside 
view  of  many  of  the  chief  events  of  oi^r  history,  from  the  composition  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  and  to  picture 
to  us  important  affairs  and  great  people  in  the  Old  World,  from  Russia  to 
Italy,  passing  under  his  own  observation.  He  was,  for  example,  present  at 
Naples,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  during  their  respective  revolutions  of  1848,  —  an 
interested  observer  and  careful  recorder  of  his  observations.  The  volume 
is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters.  Chapter  I.  relates  to  Alexander  Hamilton; 
chapters  II.  and  III.,  to  the  author's  own  early  life  and  political  activity  ; 
chapters  IV.-XI.,  to  reminiscences  of  observations  and  journeys  from  1827 
to  1859;  chapters  XII.  and  XIII.,  to  the  Rebellion;  chapters  XIV.  and 
XV.,  to  various  matters  of  interest  from  1862  to  1866.  There  are  also  four 
appendixes,  devoted  to  official  documents  and  ethical  or  political  discussions. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  one,  as  a  source  of  history.  It  is  handsomely  pub- 
lished.    Pp.  647.  J.  V.  B. 

The  Writings  of  Madame  Swetchine.    Edited  by  Count  De  Falloux, 
of  the  French  Academy.    TransUited  by  H.  W.  Preston.     Boston 
Roberts  Brothers. 
'*  Sick  and  erring  hearts  came  and  revealed  themselves  to  Madame  Swe 
chine  in  all  sincerity ;  and  she  shed  upon  them,  sweetly  and  gradually,  light 
and  truth  and  life."  One  has  but  to  Qpen  Madame  Swetchine's  writings  tojreal- 
II 
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ize  that  this  is  a  true  picture.  Her  pages  are  the  breath  of  an  intelligent  spirit 
She  had  a  noble  and  loving  nature.  A  Roman  Catholic,  she  was  not  a  child 
of  die  Church  ;  but,  having  first  idealized  it,  she  adopted  the  Church  as  her 
mother.  She  wrote,  "  The  Church  —  it  is  an  inquiry  for  truth  upon  earth  I " 
Was  she  not  as  far  mistaken  in  this  as  Pere  Hyacinthe  is  to-day.^  His 
stirring  protest  is  not  put  forth  against  a  modern  tendency  of  the  Church, 
as  he  supposes  ;  but  against  its  consistent  progress  towards  the  concentra- 
tion of  its  assumed  infallibility  in  a  single  person.  His  eloquent  defense  of 
*'Catho]ii:  liberty,"  and  Madame  Swetchine's  declaration  that  "the  Church 
is  an  inquiry  for  truth,"  are  alike  idealizations  bom  of  their  ardent  desires. 
That  Madajne  Swetchine  made  very  little  of  the  intervention  of  the  Church, 
is  shown  in  many  xyf  her  "  Thoughts,"  the  following  being  an  example :  — 

**  I  tell  thee  of  everything,  O  my  God  !  I  engage  thee  in  all  my  occupa- 
tions. 1  invite  thee  to  share  in  all  my  interests.  It  is  so  simple,  can  it  be 
over-bold  ? " 

To  further  reveal  the  temper  of  her  mind,  the  following  sentences  are 
quoted :  — 

*''  J  Jove  knowledge  ;  I  love  intellect ;  I  love  faith, — simple  faith  yet  more. 
I  love  Gild's  shadow  better  than  man's  light 

*'  Our  sins  are  as  far  transcended  by  the  divine  pity,  as  the  innumerable  by 
the  inlmtte. 

*'  The  joys  of  religion  are  understood  only  by  those  who  partake  them. 
Of  all  kinds  of  happmess,  this  is  the  one  whose  expression  should  be  most 
modt^rate  and  humble  in  the  presence  of  those  who  do  not  share  it.  '  When 
you  enter  the  house  of*  a  blind  man,'  says  an  Andalusian  proverb,  *shut 
your  eyes.' 

**  There  is,  by  God's  grace,  an  immeasurable  distance  between  late  and 
too  late. 

'*  I  like  people  to  be  saints  :  but  I  want  them  to  be,  first  and  superlatively, 
honest  men. 

'*  The  root  of  sanctity  is  sanity.  A  man  must  be  healthy  before  he  can  be 
holy.     Wt  bathe  first,  and  then  perfume. 

'"When  two  conflicting  truths  are  brought  face  to  face,  we  must  accept 
Deidien  We  must  tell  ourselves  that  there  is  a  third  withheld  among  the 
»  secrets  nf  God  ;  which,  when  it  is  revealed,  will  reconcile  them. 

1*^  There  are  souls  of  every  age  and  every  clime,  which  are  contemporaries 
and  ctvni]jatriots. 
**  1  love  to  please  those  who  please  me,  and  I  do  not  hate  to  displease 
^t  those  who  please  me  not     So  I  am  sympathetic  even  in  my  antipathies. 

^*  "Man  always  exaggerates  his  own  importance,  and  underrates  his  own 

worth, 

"  The  ideal  of  friendship  is  to  feel  like  one  while  remaining  two. 
**  What  do  we  need  to  make  us  considerate  ?    Much  gocxi  sense,  and  a 
drop  of  pity  in  the  heart. 

^*  We  are  amused  through  the  intellect,  but  'tis  the  heart  that  saves  us 
from  ennui.  • 

'^*  The  heart  has  always  the  pardoning  power. 

''There  are  times  when  it  would  seem  as  if  God  fished  with  a  line,  and 
the  Devi  I  with  a  net. 
^*  In  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  impossible  is  every  day  losing  ground." 

S.   H.   K. 
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Lectures  and  Essays  on  Irish  and  Other  Subjects.  By  Henry 
Giles.     Boston:  P.  H.  Brady,  149  Tremont  Street     1869.     Pp.  394. 

It  seems  a  long  time  ago  that  we  used  to  hear  this  passionate,  electric  voice, 
and  watch  the  humor,  contempt,  or  pathos,  gather  about  the  mobile  lips, 
to  be  discharged  in  the  sentences  that  lie  cold  upon  these  pages.  But  they 
warm  to  life  as  we  remember  how  Mr.  Giles  used  to  look  and  speak  when  he 
came  fresh  to  the  lecturing  stand  in  this  country.  Moral  earnestness  bright- 
ened in  the  clear  eye,  and  humor  lurked  and  flickered  over  all  the  face.  We 
regret  that  the  hearty,  genuine  speech  can  be  heard  no  longer,  save  as  it 
echoes  from  page  to  page  of  this  volume  ;  and,  as  we  listen  to  it  here,  we 
feel  that  the  tears  of  his  sorrows  drop  into  it,  making  its  pathos  more  deep, 
and  its  mirth  contagious  with  a  strange  quality. 

Here  are  some  of  the  best  lectures  and  papers  that  Mr.  Giles  ever  wrote. 
They  all  have  character,  without  being  elaborate.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
pretense  in  the  book ;  and  the  style  is  clear  and  simple.  How  good  are'the 
papers  upon  O'Connell,  Curran,  Dr.  Doyle,  Oliver  Goldsmith  !  they  describe 
as  if  from  a  genial  personal  acquaintanceship.  We  recollect  how  the  lecture 
on  "  Popular  Wit  and  Humor  "  used  to  charm  the  audiences  of  the  good  old 
lecturing  times,  when  the  only  craving  was  for  bright  sense  or  humor.  How 
Mr.  Giles's  delivery  put  it  laughing  and  sparkling  into  everybody's  breast ! 
And  certainly,  if  the  Irish  citizen  does  not  buy  this  volume,  and  make  much 
of  it,  it  will  be  because  he  does  not  know  when  he  is  admirably  appreciated, 
and  his  character  properly  vindicated. 

Let  a  generous  and  ready  sale  remit  substantial  tokens  of  our  regard  to  the 
solitude  and  enforced  idleness  of  our  brilliant  old  friend  and  charmer,    j.  w^ 

Better  Views  of  Living  ;  or.  Life  According  to  the  Doctrine,  "  Whatever 
is,  is  Right"  By  A.  B.  Child.  Boston  :  Adams  &  Co.  1869. 
Of  Dr.  Child  it  may  emphatically  be  said  that  he  lives  for  an  idea.  "  What- 
ever is,  is  right,"  he  says,  and  repeats  the  same  continually  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  We  do  not  understand  him  to  declare  that  whatever  is,  is  besL 
He  believes  there  is  a  progressive,  developing  nature  in  man,  so  that  "what- 
ever is,  is  right"  relatively,  not  absolutely.  His  views  are  simply  and 
pleasantly  set  forth,  and  often  with  great  vigor  and  beauty.  I  will  give  a 
few  paragraphs  selected  at  random. 

Man  is  the  temple  in  which  God  is  most  devotedly  worshiped.  The  de- 
voted love  of  self  has  been,  and  />,  the  supreme  worship  of  the  human  world. 
The  goodness  of  God  in  self  is  more  fully  revealed  to  every  one  than  in  any 
object  outside  of  self.  As  all  men  have  and  do  worship  God  in  their  love  of 
self,  so  they  will  some  time  worship  God  in  their  love  of  others.   In  the  love 
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Popularity  seems  to  be,  but  is  not,  real. 

Neither  wealth,  repute,  nor  popularit}'  have  place  with  man's  inward  ac- 
complishments ;  and  the  universal  struggle  for  them  is  the  means  of  casting 
them  off:  it  is  the  experience  that  educates  the  soul  for  better  loves. 

The  bo€k  exhibits  power  of  thought,  and  a  freedom  and  manliness  of 
spirit  that  are  deserving  of  all  praise.  •  s.  H.  M. 

The  Discovery  OF  the  Great  West.  By  Francis  Parkman.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1869. 
The  writer  pictures  those  daring  adventures  which  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  bringing  to  his  aid 
'*  wholly  new  material  drawn  from  the  various  public  archives  of  France,  and 
from  private  sources.'"  The  story  of  La  Salle  is  fascinatingly  told ;  and  his 
melancholy  fate,  after  years  of  high-hearted  courage  and  self-forgetful  enter- 
prise, furnishes  one  of  the  dark  chapters  of  American  history  thus  early 
written  in  blood.  Thtf  vengeance  wreaked  upon  the  assassins  of  La  Salle 
by  his  devoted  followers  was  witnessed  by  the  Indian  spectators  "with  undis- 
guised amazement,  and  almost  with  horror."  "  What  manner  of  men  were 
those  who  had  pierced  the  secret  places  of  the  wilderness  to  riot  in  mutual 
slaughter  ?  Their  painted  warriors  might  learn  a  lesson  in  ferocity  from 
these  heralds  of  civilization."  s.  H.  m. 

Hand- Book  of  Religious  Instruction.     Parts  First  and  Second.    The 

Christian  Religion.      Translated  from  the   Dutch  of  J.  H.  Maronier, 

Preacher  at  Leyden,  hy  Francis  T.  Washburn.     Boston :  William  V. 

Spencer.     1869. 

We  cannot  recommend  this  "  Hand-Book "  to  our  readers.    In  the  first 

place,  we  dislike  its  authorative  method  of  teaching.     In  the  second  place, 

we  hope  aii  children  may  escape  being  further  indoctrinated  into  any  of  the 

fixed'Up  "beliefs,"  ancient  or  modern.    We  dare   say  the  translator  has 

done  his  part  well  s.  H.  m. 

The  Nursery.    John  L.  Shorey  &  Co. 

One  of  earth^s  wise  ones  has  said  that  he  who  adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
mankind  has  lived  to  some  purpose.  If,  beside  pleasing,  he  instructs  oth- 
ers, and  makes  learning  a  pleasure,  he  deserves  double  honor  as  a  benefac- 
tor of  his  race.  The  publishers  of  the  "  Nursery,"  we  think,  are  fairly  en- 
titled to  this  credit ;  and,  if  it  rests  with  the  little  men  and  women  of  our 
land,  as  it  largely  does,  they  are  sure  to  receive  it.     No  more  acceptable 
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PARIS.  1867. 


F'iar^S't    C3r x* €t  1:1. d   I^3Piiz;©l 

HIGH  EST    AW  A  R  D  ! 

71  First  Premiums  at  Exhibitions  In  the  United  States, 

"Department  of  State,  Washington,  May  9,  186S. 
"  To  CiiiCKERmc  &  Sons,  Boston :    Sirs,— -The  Department  has  received 

One  Gold  Medal,  One  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 

Awarded  to  your  firm  for  Pianos  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,   1867,   and  will 
deliver  the  same    ....  I  am,  sirs,  vour  obedient  servant, 

(Signed,)  WM.  H.  SEWARD." 


Official  American  List 

Printed  at  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1868,  by  Hon.  N.  M.  Beckwith,  Commis- 
sioner-General and  President  of  the  Commission. 

This  List  of  Awards,  under  the  head  of  Gold  Medals,  has  the  following  words  :— 
"  Chlckering  8t  Son,  New  York  and  Boston :.  Pianos.  To, this  Gold  Medal  was  added,  by  the  Em- 
„    peror,  tife  Cross  of  Chevalier  of  the.  Legion  of  Honor." 

Steinway  &  Sons,  New  York  City :   Pianos."  ^^  _  _ 

'  •  "  Paris,  October,  1867. 

"The  HIGHEST  recognition  obtained  by  any  contributors  of  Pianos  was  awarded  to  jour  firm— 
C  HiCKERiNO.  (Si^ed,)  "J.M.  USHER, 

Commissioner  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Exposition.*' 

**To  Steinway  &   Sons  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal." 

•*To  Chickering  &  Sons,  a  Gold  Medal  and  the  still  higher  recognition  of  the  Cross  of  the 
I.cgion  of  Honor,  the  hiffhAt  award  (o  any  competiior. 

(Signed,)  "JOHN  G,  PERRY, 

Commissioner  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Exposition." 

"  Messrs.  Chickering  :  Gentlemen, — The  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  not  only  conferred 
a  Uiffhcr  distinction  than  the  highest  grade  of  Medals,  but  was  ths  highest  recognition  awarded  to  any 
compeiUor.  (Signed,)  "J.  W.HOYT, 

V,  S.  Commisswner  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  President  of  the  Commission  from  the  State 
c!'  Wisconsin." 
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PURELY    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

CHARTERED   1841. 

HoMB  Office,  iis  &  114  Broadway,  New  Yore. 

WM.  H.  BEERS,  Actuary.  MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  Pr0B. 

Assets  avir  12,000,000,  Secttrdy  Inuistid. 

This  is  one  «f  the  oldest,  safist,  and  bmsC  svccbssvui.  L2£i  iBsonuue  Companies  k  fht  Uidled  States 
and  offers  adTaatiMS  sot  tzceHad,  and,  ia  sooM  napccti^  mot  ■qvallbo,  by  any  other.    It  has  paid  la  «id- 
IS  Of  the  assurtd  abovk 

SIX    MILLION    DOLLARS. 

MORE  THAN  TWELVE  MILUON  DOLLARS  INSURED  IN  BOSTON  AND  VICINITY  ALONE 

Within  tha  Last  Pit*  Tears.     It  k 

STRICTL  Y  MUTUAL,  tks  POLICY-HOLDERS  rscnvimg  the  ENTIRE  PROFITS. 

Dividends  paid  Annually  in  Cash,  on  Contribution  Plan,  on  the  Second  and 

Subsequent  PEEmuxs. 
The  ^imfiesi  of  fht  Cany  any  fw  the  past  fire  yeact  will  be  aeeo  k  tfie  IbBsviag  Malaacnt:— > 

AMBTIi  DICIBASB  OTB&  rBSfXOgi  TBAm. 

5,oiS|349>«(  ii«?yf}^$» 

y,oe9;o9a.as  t,990,&s.i| 

ii,oao,laa.6o  1,841,068,69 

Total  loenaaa,  WS^is^R 

RATES  LESS  THAN  IN  MOST  PROMINENT  COMPANIES. 

SuiCUtt  Don  WOT  CAOfli  A  VORVBRVKB  0»  iNtUI 

and  iaaanity  1 
Fartiea  n' 
deaked  la  ( 

bywhkhl 

Branch  Office,  13  Mbrckants*  Exchange,  Boston. 
J.  R.  Austin,  AssL  Ma$iagir.  D.  W.  Russell^  Managmr  andSupt  ofAgtm€i$s. 


A  Don  WOT  CAOfli  A  VORVBRVKB  OF  iNtUftAiicx,  thai  haJM  naisHsrsd  hi  aridaaea  of  iMaal^, 
titythaiaanhef  dbaase.    Thia  is  theeoljr  Aaarkao  Caipaiy  iHHA  odopti  this  nJe. 
who  an  soHcitsd  la  faMWO  hi  other  Cooipaoiasy  befMo  iBMylitiaj  anaMaowBti,  are  osMciBly 
acal  entheimdenjpMd,whowMafcdamyftriatykoTtwioatitioef  egdalaJ 
thaataodbcaodfalaiifoaaoditieoartheTaiieoaCeiuaoieacaBUahaelslalyaaeartahM^ 


THE    BEST    OF,"^ 


wHirriBa'8  cohplxtb  fobhs. 

Merrimack  Bdieion.    S  tola.    S6  00. 

"The  Qosker  po«t  bu  wrltUn  no  stana  the  irarid 
would  willingly  let  die.  Ills  Unei,  apert  flrom  their  poetic 
merit,  ere  the  zecord  of  an  hooeet  and  earnest  mnl ;  of  a 
heart  as  fbarleu  a«  rinoeve ;  of  aentimente  a«  humane  ae 
thej  are  ontspoken  ;  and  of  a  levalty  that  has  its  spring 
and  principle  in  a  philanthropy  which  belletes  in  a  leeogni- 
tion  of  the  human  brotherhood  as  the  grsateet  prlTilm,  as 
well  as  the  highest  duty.  When  genins  and  art  and  skill 
thus  consecrate  their  work,  it  becomes^  howerer  worthy  in 
the  world  of  letters,  sonething  fkr  more  end  Ihr  hotter  titan 
a  coQtribntloa  to  Uterature."  —  Boston  Transcript. 

aBOROB  BUOrS  N0TBL8. 

fioomhold  Bditloa.    FnbUshfd  nndar  special  aanetioo  of 
the  Author.   6  tola.  lOmo.    Bl.Oa. 

*'  Geotge  BUot  Baa  Made  people  mad  noifals  who  never 
read  fiction  ftom  any  other  pen.  She  haa  made  ths  norel 
the  compaaieQ  and  friend  and  study  of  aoholars  and  think- 
ers and  ■tatesmen.  The  deep  philoeophie  thought  of  her 
noTels  suffuses  and  illumines  them  everywhere.  Hsr  prose 
might  be  the  study  of  a  seholar  aaz&ous  to  aeonire  and 
appreciate  a  noble  style.  It  is  as  luminous  as  the langoafls 
of  Mill ;  Ihr  more  truly  picturesque  than  that  of  Buskin; 
capable  of  forcible,  memorable  ezpnaalao  as  ttm  lobast 
Baxon  of  Bright.**  —  Justin  McGar&y. 

WALTER  SAVAQB  LANDOB. 

A  Biography.    With  Portrait  and  niustratlons.    By  Jobn 
Foaaria    1  vol.  crown  8to.    Cloth,  S3.60 ;    Half  Calf. 

•600. 

**  After  Bosweirs  Johnson  and  Garlyle's  Sterling,  the 
English  language  contains,  perhaps,  no  biography  of  a 
man  of  letters  which  surpasses,  or  eren  equals  in  interest. 
this  lUe  of  lAudor."  —  Boston  Gommonwealth. 


[     iC.i«jqiia29[io3paT3AJt.>j-i      f 


10  KS. 


HOBnS. 


'  H,  Tea,  aad  Farhaps,*'  ete. 


Uniforas  with 


CoHTaars.— Hy  Ylslt  to  SybarU;  How  they  IHad  at 
Naguadavick;  How  they  Live  in  YbMlasid;  BowthwUvn 
in  Boston,  and  how  they  Die  there ;  Booms  ftr  Besleo 
Laborers. 

This  volume  wUl  be  esferly  weleoned  by  those  who  haf» 
rsad  the  author's  two  prevkHis  books.  ThesataialBkaaahai 
have  the  peculiar  ehann  of  all  Mr.  Haie*s  ateriaa,  aod  % 
deep  underenRvnt  of  wise  and  humane  siifgiistlsn  thaa 
gives  them  a  speeial  value  for  all  thoughtAil  miods. 

HBBBT  CBAB  B0BIK80N>S  BIABT. 

Svols.    B4.00 

'•IttaawocktowhtehnoievlewaaBdofydlJwlisa.  Ik 
order  to  to  ihoMoghly  apnraeiatad  It  mnat  to  leai  lto» 
beginning  to  end.  Upwwdi  of  ftflsen  hwdrsd  Mna  mu 
oontained  In  It,  yet  theco  aia  fow  pa«iS  vhieh  tha  aiaa%  es- 

•to  wfll  r  ^^ 


acting  eritio  wlU  deslie  to  eaaBel,~aod  thsM  Is  na*  om 
which  the  sensible  vsadar  wlU  pmaooaea  ta  to  daU.    1^ 
cannot  more  truthfblly  eharaeteclae  and  i 
mend  tto  voluBMSbeftta  us  than  by  proaowMiaff  i 
valuable  to  evsiy  stodaot  of  Baglfah  tfteratma,  w 
penaable  additions  to  every  weU-eelected  and  leally  smliai 
ooUeotiooof  B^rliA  books.*'  ~  Nocth  BHtuTSiiC*: 

B0BBBT80H*S  SBBHONS. 
Popular  Bdltlon.   3  vols.    fS-OO. 
*' These   are   lasaacfcabla  asraaoas  in  amoy  gem  sits 

whUe  their  thought  is  elevated,  broad,  noble,  and  aptritaad. 
They  are  as  true  to  good  taste,  as  ttoy  am  to  good  amm 
and  good  feeling Mr.  Boblnson*B  ptsty  ho  pi- 
ety which  has  coniidenoe  in  tto  trotli,  *iy1  wlU  snesk  Mm 
truth,  though  the  old  gateways  and  bulwarka  of  aaet 
shall  seem  to  hinder  it."  —  Ohtlsthm  r * — 


%♦  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price Jylh^  AUisIiJ^ 
FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


RADICAL  EXTRA. 


The  Radical  for  1870. 


There  is  less  need  now  than  formerly  of  announcing  the  future  of  The 
Radical.  Five  years  of  consistent  endeavor  have,  we  trust,  secured 
what  no  mere  profession  could  gain.  Our  early  promise  that  the  maga- 
zine would  "  enforce  the  lessons  of  intellectual  freedom  and  self-depend- 
ency" has  we  believe  been  fairly  redeemed.  We  have  never  supposed 
that  forma^^fc^m  was  all ;  yet  it  has  a  substantial  meaning  in  mod- 
ern times^^^^^Bitly  plays  an  important  part.  But  we  want  thought 
as  well  as  ^^^^f  ;  3.nd  we  want,  too,  better  appreciations  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of^lRom.  While  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  experiment  of 
modern  civilization  rests  solely  upon  the  idea  of  free-thinking  as  applied 
to  all  classes  of  people,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  problem  is  a  vast  one  ; 
and  the  possibility  of  its  failure,  because  our  freedom  maybe  squandered 
in  pursuit  of  temporary  results,  should  be  allowed  a  stimulating  influence. 
The  modern  spirit,  by  its  roistering  movements,  renders  impossible,  for 
the  time  being,  circumstances  and  habits  from  which  emerged  the  his- 
toric works  of  the  past.  Those  conditions  have  been  destroyed  in  what 
are  supposed  to  be  the  interests  of  freedom.  We  have  come  to  despise 
solitude  and  privacy.  A  man's  house  is  an  open  court,  and  we  barely 
submit  to  the  formality  of  knocking  at  his  door.  Once  in,  we  have  a 
right  to  have  an  eye  on  every  object ;  to  know  all  he  is  doing  or  expects 
to  do.  He  is  despoiled  of  his  secret  before  he  has  wrought  it  into  shape. 
He  is  robbed,  and  nobody  is  benefited.  No  sooner  are  we  out  than  a 
report  of  all  we  saw  or  heard  is  sent  flying  over  the  country,  for  the 
public  edification.  We  are  a  nation  of  newsmongers.  Our  freedom 
riots  in  gossip.  We  run  to  great  occasions.  We  forget  that  the  least 
thing  may  be  blown  up  to  astonishing  dimensions.  "  Great  —  and  there- 
fore grand,  and  free  !  "  —  enough  to  furnish  our  intellectual  and  spiritual 
tables  for  this  world  and  the  next.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not  see,  while 
we  are  thus  inflating  our  importance,  that  we  are  the  victims  of  our 
littleness.  If  this  state  of  things  were  indeed  the  final  product  of  free- 
thinking  and  universal  freedom,  we  might  with  reason  despair.  We  do 
not  refer  to  it  as  discouraging ;  for  we  recognize  it  as  the  first  natural 
step  in  our  departure  from  an  effete  civilization.  But  to  pass  on 
into  another  cUmate,  —  is  not  that  advisable?  The  necessity  oi  such 
a  movement  we  both  perceive  and  urge.  Our  work  in  America  is 
to  harmonize  Universal  Freedom  with  those  ample  opportunities  which 
Culture  with  equal  right  may  exact.  The  impulse  which  defies  any  less 
cheering  result,  and  sustains  the  endeavor  of  the  age  to  include  the 
entire  human  family  in  a  regenerating  and  ennobling  system,  with  no 
class  left  permanently  under  restraint  and  obedience  to  an  outward 
authority,  is  entitled  to  all  honor:  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish  even 
on  great  provocation.  But  the  use  of  cridcism,  the  need  of  protest  as  to 
the  comparative  worth  of  that  which  has  as  yet  been  won,  is  at  the  same 
time  obvious.     We  welcome  this  critical  reflection  recently  offered  by 
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a  correspondent :  "It  is  well  to  insist  upon  free  thought :  it  is  better  to 
think  seriously  and  studiously.  Free  thought  in  some  instances  signifies 
much  freedom  and  very  little  thought ;  but  indifference  is  more  fatal  to 
intelligence  than  chains,  racks,  fagots,  all  the  implements  of  persecution." 
The  point  is  well  taken.  It  is  proper  to  say  to  Americans  generally, 
"You  have  given  a  great  emphasis  to  your  Adjective:  it  is  time  to  equally 
honor  your  Noun,  to  become  ix^^-thinkers.  To  this  end,  set  about 
reforming  your  habits  :  abandon  so  much  publicity ;  do  not  intrude  upon 
each  other  with  so  much  free  gossip ;  be  not  so  greatly  interested  in  the 
trappings  and  shows  whereby  you  claim  importance ;  do  not  place  so 
extravagant  an  estimate  on  your  ability  to  help  each  other ;  exercise  the 
mind  long  and  patiently,  and  cheerfully  as  well,  in  themes  of  profoundest 
interest,  to  the  neglect  of  much  that  is  short,  pithy,  noisy,  sharp,  bril- 
liant, amusing,  —  these  latter  things  may  have  their  snare  of  your 
respect,  but  do  not  let  them  monopolize  your  years  ;  do  not  be  merely 
money-getters  and  cheap  pleasure-seekers."  If,  instead  of  the  fulsome 
praise  of  "the  people,"  now  so  common  among  us,  soM^ing  of  •this 
sort  should  creep  into  the  lecture-systems  and  maga^^^^^bonor  and 
support,  would  "  the  people  "  take  offense  ?  Perhap^^^^put  would 
they  not  be  benefited  even  if  they  did  ?  ^^/f 

Without  entering  the  lists  in  any  hypercritical  spirit, The  Radical 
chooses  this  comparatively  unrecognized  side.  Disclaiming  to  be  the 
organ  of  any  party,  it  invites  the  people  to  listen  to  serious  yet  cheering 
voices,  speaking  with  composure  whatever  of  criticism  and  of  philosophy 
the  hour  and  the  soul  demand. 

Beyond  a  bias  for  a  journal  devoted  to  thought  in  preference  to  one 
associated  with  efforts  at  oreanization,  we  do  not  seek  to  draw  the  line 
against  a  free  choice  of  suDJects.  The  complement  to  an  advocacy  of 
special  reforms  and  improvement  of  institutions  is  the  plea  for  culture  of 
character.  For  the  wide  range  of  topics  thus  suggested,  we  solicit  the 
best  service  of  the  best  minds.  Under  bondage  only  to  a  sense  of 
their  own  appreciation  of  truth  and  beauty,  the  most  valuable  expres- 
sion may  reasonably  be  anticipated.  Unity  of  opinion  is  not  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  unity  in  sentiment,  and  we  do  not  seek  it. 
Our  purpose  is  not  to  feed,  but  to  stimulate,  to  stir  up  emulation. 
Our  contributors  are  falhble  men  and  women,  even  as  we  all  are.  We 
believe  in  no  saint,  living  or  dead,  whose  word  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  entitle  him  to  say,  "  Ask  no  questions :  follow  me."  Each  soul 
is  saved  by  its  own  integrity :  it  may  not  be  subjugated  by  God  or  man. 
Let  us  turn  quietly  away  from  the  calendar  of  authorities,  to  enter  the 
realms  of  experience  and  sight.  Let  us  not  hope  to  become  infallible. 
Such  an  attainment  would  unfit  us  for  immortality.  We  should  be  con- 
tented with  growth.  Our  errors  even  will  serve  us.  If  sincerity  adopt 
them,  sincerity  will  reject  them.  An  open,  sincere  mind  need  harbor  no 
fear.  It  cannot  be  poisoned  or  damaged.  Let  us  have  this  faith  and 
America  is  immortal. 
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"The  Radical," 

25  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 
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We  are  able  to  announce  that  our  old  contributors  will  continue 
to  give  character  and  interest  to  The  Radical. 

Among  others  who  may  be  expected  to  contribute  during  the 
year  are  the  names  of  Samuel  Johnson,  D.  A.  Wasson,  O.  B.  Froth-  1  y 

ingham,  John  Weiss,  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  C.  A.  Bartol,  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning,  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  E.  R.  Sill,  Samuel 
Longfellow,  T.  W.  Higginson,  J.  Stahl  Patterson,  A.  W.  Bellaw,  M. 
D.  Conway,  W.  J.  Potter,  C.  K.  Whipple,  F.  E.  Abbot,  C.  D.  B.  tO 

Mills,  William  T.  Harris,  Thomas  Davidson,  J.  B  Marvin,  Mary  E. 
Whittlesey,  Eliza  Archard,  John  W.  Chadwick^  J.  Vila  Blake,  Joseph 
May,  Fred  May  Holland,  D.  H.  Montgomery,  Henry  B.  Blackwell, 
A.  H.  Lepper,  J.  J.  Ostrander,  John  T.  Sargeant,  Newton  M.  Mann, 
W.  A.  Cram,  Lewis  G.  Janes,  Hudson  Tuttle,  Edwin  Morton,  Rich- 
ard J.  Hinton,  Mary  E.  Nutting,  Kate  D.  May,  Mary  G.  Darling, 
John  H.  Clifford,  G.  F.  Walker,  E.  W.  Winthrop,  Francis  Gerry  ih 

Fairfield,  B.  W.  Ball,  W.  J.  Linton,  Gerrit  Smith,  Elizur  Wright, 
John  Savary,  John  Alby,  Charles  A.  Stevens,  C.  C.  Shackford, 
Thomas  Vickers,  Rowland  Connor.  [l^ 

The  January  and  February  numbers  will  contain  articles  by  D. 
A.  Wasson,  John  Weiss,  F.  E.  Abbot,  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Thos. 
Vickers,  Samuel  Longfellow,  W.  J.  Potter.  Mr.  Potter  will  con- 
tribute his  remarkable  Essay,  recently  read  before  the  "Radical 
Club,"  on  "  Definitions  of  Christianity." 
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TERMS. 

Yearly  Subscription.  —  $4.00,  in  advance. 

Single  or  Specimen  Numbers,  35  cts. 

No  Club  Terms. 

An  extra  copy  will  be  given  for  every  five  subscriptions  to  one  address. 

We  hope  that  subscribers  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  shall  hereafter  be 
obliged  to  insist  upon  receiving  our  pay  in  advance. 

It  would  be  a  convenience  if  subscriptions  were  renewed  one  month  iC 

before  the  expiration  of  each  year,  and  without  our  sending  a  bill. 

Receipts  will  be  sent  promptly  for  all  money  received  before  tlie  loth  '^ 

of  each  month ;  after  that  date,  receipts  will  be  enclosed  in  the  next  p 

number  of  the  Magazine, 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  ^ 
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Those  who  receive  this  Circular  can  advance  the  interests  of  Thi 
Radical  by  enclosing  it,  after  perusing  it  themselves^  in  their  letters 
to  friends. 
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Sample     Copies 

Of     "The     Radical" 

Will  be  sent  FREE  to  every  subscriber  who  will  make  an  effort  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  THE  RADICAL,  and  to  any  person 
whose  address  may  be  forwarded  to  this  office  by  a  subscriber. 

LET  ALL   FRIENDS   RALLY,   NOW, 
At   the    commencement  of   the  new  Volume,  and  so  establish 
the  Magazine  that  it  shall  have  a  permanent  and  increasing  influ- 
ence in  contributing  to  the  formation  of  intelligent  opinions  in 
matters  of  Religion. 

A  few  have  ordered  samples,  or  sent  subscribers,  since  the  last 
issue:  let  all  respond  before  the  next 


THE  AUGUST  RADICAL 

Will  contain  a  pa)>er  by  O.  B.  Frothingham,  upon 

THEODORE   PARKER. 

This  paper  was  prepared  by  request  of  the  Parker  Fraternity, 
and  was  delivered  in  the  Fraternity  Course  of  Lectures  during  the 
last  winter.  So  great  is  the  number  of  Mr.  Parker's  friends 
throughout  the  country,  and  so  many  will  desire  to  read  this  paper, 
and  to  send  the  number  containing  it  to  their  friends,  that  an  Extra 
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A  New  Volume  of  Dickens's  Works, 

Containing  matter  not  reprinted  in  America  heretofore. 

MASTER  HUMPHREY'S    CLOCK. 

-Together  with  adJitional  Chris-tmas  Stories,  General  Index  of  characters  znd  their  appear- 
ances, Index  of  Fictitious  Places,  Popular  Sayings,  etc,  from  Dickens's  vnitings.  In  one 
volume. 

^th  volume  Household  Edition,  i6mo.,  cloth,  {^1.25. 
aSth  volume  Riverside  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  cfotii,  $2,501 
14th  volume,  Globe  Edition,  i2mo.,  cloth,  fi.^o. 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELER. 

is  now  complete,  and  is  furnished  in  the  three  styles  given  above,  being  the  J^d  Househ<4d, 
27th  Riverside,  and  bound  with  the  14th  Globe. 

Hurd  and  Hougktorfs  EdUlons  of  Dick ins^s  works  are  now  camplete  :  the  most  cant" 
phte  ones  in  the  English  or  American  market, 

"  Master  Humphrey's  Clock "  consists  of  the  chapters  origjnaUv'  connected  with  the 
•*  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  and  "  Bamaby  Rudge,"  and  is  now  reprinted  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  The  "  Additional  Christmas  Stories  "  are  those  published  by  Mr.  Dickens  in 
"  All  the  Year  Round,"  from  i8c4r-i865,  and  not  included  in  the  previous  collection  of  this 
series.  The  "  General  Index  of  Characters  and  their  Appearances  "  is  an  exhaustive  cat- 
aiogiie,  ei|;hty  pages  long,  of  all  the  personages  mentioned  in  Mr,  EKckens^s  writings. 
Each  one  is  characterised  by  a  few  words,  and  not  only  the  story  in  which  he  appears  is 
given,  but  a  reference  is  made  to  each  ap{)earaince.  Hus  Index»  and  the  list  of  ''  Familiar 
Shciyings,"  have  been  prepared  exclusively  for  Hurd  and  Houghton's  Editions  of  Dickens's 
works. 

Recesttlv  Published, 

WOMAN  rrJ   ^Risori.' 

^  BY  CARGtLI9(E  ».  WOOP|$. 

In  one  volume,  i6mo.,  paper,  75  cents.     Cloth,  I1.25. 

Mrs.  Wood's  record  of  the  life  of  a  Matron  in  a  State  Prison  is  unadorned  fkcf,  srnd,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  respecting  institutions  for  criminals,  it  throws  import' 
ant  fight  upon  the  solution  of  difficult  ijtftistions.  No  dde  iltlercatcd  kk  pirisoo  reform 
should  fail  to  read  this  book. 

THE  OPEN  POLAR  SEA. 

A  new  edition  for  popular  use  of  Dr.  Hayes's  celebrated  Work*  The  ntrmber  of  illus' 
trations  is  ihcreased,  and  th^only  reduction  In  materia!  is  the  omission  of  the  two  least 
important  charts.  ^  printing  the  boob  on  smaller  paper,  a  saving  has  been  effected^  so 
that  this  elegant  wofk  is  now  presented  at  ihe  price  of  $2.50  in  cloth. 

HURD  &  HOUGHTON,  4J9  BROOME  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
.  H.  O.  HPUGHTON  &  CO.,  RIVERSIDE^  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


HURD  &  HOUGHTON'S  new  General  Catabgue  of  Publications  is  now  ready, 
fl»d  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any  address. 
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HUMANITY   THE  ONLY  TRUE   DIVINITY. 

BY  WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF   CHATHAM.* 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  wrote  the  following  "  Address  to  the 
People  of  England."  It  was  originally  printed  in  the  "  London 
Journal,"  in  1733. 

Gentlemen,  —  Whoever  takes  a  view  of  the  world  will  find 
that  what  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  reli- 
gion has  been  only  some  outward  exercise  esteemed  efficient  to 
work  a  reconciliation  with  God.  It  has  moved  them  to  build 
temples,  slay  victims,  offer  up  sacrifices,  to  fast  and  feast,  to  peti- 
tion and  thank,  to  laugh  and  cry,  to  sing  and  sigh,  by  turns  ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  break  off  an 
amour,  to  make  restitution  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  or  to  bring  the 
passions  and  appetites  to  reasonable  subjection.  Differ  as  much 
as  they  may  in  opinion  concerning  what  they  ought  to  believe,  or 
after  what  manner  they  are  to  serve  God,  as  they  call  it,  yet  they 
all  agree  in  gratifying  their  appetites.  The  same  passions  reign 
eternally  in  all  countries  and  in  al  ages  :  Jew  and  Mohammedan, 
the  Christian  and  the  Pagan,  the  Tartar  and  the  Indian,  —  all 
kinds  of  men,  who  differ  in  almost  everything  else,  —  universally 
agree  with  regard  to  their  passions.  If  there  be  any  difference 
among  them,  it  is  this,  —  that,  the  more  superstitious,  they  are 
always  the  more  vicious  ;  and,  the  more  they  believe,  the  less 
they  practice.  This  is  a  melancholy  consideration  to  a  good 
mind  ;  it  is  a  most  terrible  truth  ;  and  certainly,  above  all  things, 
worth  our  while  to  inquire  into.  .  We  will,  therefore,  probe  the 
wound,  and  search  it  to  the  bottom  :  we  will  lay  the  ax  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  show  you  the  true  reason  why  men  go  on  in 
sinning  and  repenting,  repenting  and  sinning  again,  through  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives  ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  they  have 
been  taught,  most  wickedly  taught,  that  religion  and  virtue  are 
two  things  absolutely  distinct ;  that  the  deficiency  of  the  one 
might  be  supplied  by  the  sufficiency  of  the  other  ;  and  that  what 
you  want  in  virtue  you  must  make  up  in  religion.  But  this  reli- 
gion —  so  dishonorable  to  God,  and  so  pernicious  to  men  —  is 
worse  than  Atheism  :  for  Atheism,  though  it  takes  away  one 
great  motive  to  support  virtue  in  distress,  yet  it  furnishes  no  man 
with  arguments  to  be  vicious  ;  but  superstition,  or  what  the 
world  means  by  religion,  is  the  greatest  possible  encouragement 
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iquity  by  a  law,  the  highest  law ;  by  authority,  the  highest 
authority,  —  that  of  God  himself.  We  complain  of  the  vices  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  wickedness  of  men,  without  searching  into 
the  true  cause.  It  is  not  because  they  are  wicked  by  nature,  for 
that  is  both  false  and  impious ;  but  because,  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  their  pretended  soul-savers,  they  have  been  carefully 
taught  that  they  are  wicked  by  nature,  and  cannot  help  continu- 
ing so.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  men  to  have  been 
both  religious  and  vicious,  had  religion  been  made  to  consist 
wherein  alone  it  does  consist,  and  had  they  been  always  taught 
that  true  religion  is  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  presides  over  all  things,  and  will  finally  make 
every  man  happy  who  does  his  duty.  This  single  opinion  in  reli- 
gion, that  things  are  so  well  made  by  the  Deity,  that  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  and  that  happiness  will  ever  arise  from  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  reason  of  things  ;  or  that  God,  ever  wise  and 
good,  will  provide  some  extraordinary  happiness  for  those  who 
suffer  for  virtue's  sake,  —  is  enough  to  support  a  man  under  all 
difficulties,  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  duty,  and  to  enable  him  to 
stand  as  firm  as  a  rock  amidst  all  the  charms  of  pleasure,  profit, 
and  honor.  But  this  religion  of  reason,  which  all  men  are  capa- 
ble of,  has  been  neglected  and  condemned,  and  another  set  up, 
the  natural  consequences  of  which  have  puzzled  men's  under- 
standings, and  debauched  their  morals,  more  than  all  the  lewd 
poets  and  Atheistical  philosophers  that  ever  infested  the  world  ; 
for,  instead  of  being  taught  that  religion  consists  in  action,  or 
obedience  to  the  eternal  moral  law  of  God,  we  have  been  most 
gravely  and  venerably  told  that  it  consists  in  the  belief  of  cer- 
tain opinions  which  we  could  form  no  ideas  of ;  or  which  were 
contrary  to  the  clear  perceptions  of  our  minds  ;  or  which  had  no 
tendency  to  make  us  either  wiser  or  better  ;  or,  which  is  much 
worsCi  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  make  us  wicked  and  immoral 
And  this  belief,  —  this  impious  belief,  —  arising  from  imposition 
on  one  side,  and  from  want  of  examination  on  the  other,  has 
been  called  by  the  sacred  name  of  religion  ;  whereas,  real,  gen- 
uine religion  consists  in  knowledge  and  obedience.  We  know 
there  is  a  God,  and  we  know  his  will,  which  is,  that  we  should 
do  all  the  good  we  can  ;  and  we  are  assured,  from  his  perfections, 
that  we  shall  find  our  good  in  so  doing.  And  what  w^ould  we 
have  more  ?  Are  we,  after  so  much  inquiry,  and  in  an  age  full 
of  liberty,  children  still  ?  And  cannot  we  be  quiet  unless  we 
have  holy  romances,  sacred  fables,  and  traditionary  tales,  to 
amuse  us  in  an  idle  hour,  and  give  rest  to  our  souls,  when  our 
follies  and  vices  will  not  suffer  us  to  rest  ? 

You  have  been  taught,  indeed,  that  right  belief,  or  ^orthodoxy, 
will,  like  charity,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  But  be  not  deceived : 
belief  of,  or  mere  assent  to,  the  truth  of  propositions  upon  evi- 
dence, is  not  a  virtue,  nor  unbelief  a  vice.  Faith  is  not  a  volun- 
tary act.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  will.  Every  one  must 
believe  or  disbelieve,  whether  he  will  or  not,  according  as  evi- 
dence appears  to  him.     If,  therefore,  men,  however  dignified  or 


•distinguished,  command  us  to  believe,  they  are  guilty  of  the 
"highest  folly  and  absurdity,  because  it  is  out  of  our  power  ;  but 
if  they  command  us  to  believe,  and  annex  rewards  to  belief,  and 
severe  penalties  to  unbelief,  then  are  they  most  wicked  and  im- 
moral, because  they  annex  rewards  and  punishments  to  what  is 
involuntary,  and,  therefore,  neither  rewardable  nor  punishable. 
It  appears,  then,  very.plainly  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  com- 
mand us  to  believe  any  doctrine,  good  or  bad,  wise  or  unwise  : 
but  when  men  command  us  to  believe  opinions  which  have  not 
•^only  no  tendency  to  promote  virtue,  but  which  are  allowed  to 
commute  or  atone  for  the  want  of  it,  then  are  they  arrived  at 
the  utmost  reach  of  impiety  ;  then  is  their  iniquity  full ;  then 
have  they  finished  the  misery  and  completed  the  destruction  of 
poor  mortal  men.     By  betraying  the  interest  of  virtue  they  have 
undermined  and  sapped  the  foundation  of  all  human  happiness, 
-and  how  treacherously  and  dreadfully  have  they  betrsSyed  it ! 
A  gift  well  applied  ;  the  chattering  of  some  unintelligible  sounds 
^  called  creeds  ;  and  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  whatever  the 
•Church  enjoins  ;  religious  worships  and  consecrated  feasts  ;  re- 
.penting  on  a  death-bed;  pardons  rightly  sued  out,  and  absolu- 
tions authoritatively  given, — have  done  more  towards  making  and 
continuing  men  vicious  than  all  their  natural  passions  and  infi- 

•  delity  put  together :  for  infidelity  can  only  take  away  the  super- 
^ natural  rewards  of  virtue;  but  these  superstitious  opinions  and 
,  practices  have  not  only  turned  the  scene,  and  made  men  lose 

sight  of  the  natural  rewards  of  it,  but  have  induced  them  to 
think,  that,  were  there  no  hereafter,  vice  would  be  preferable  to 
'virtue,  and  that  they  still  increase  in  happiness  as  they  increase 
in  wickedness.     And  this  they  have  been  taught  in  several  reli- 
;gioui5  discourses  and  sermons  delivered  by  men  whose  orthodoxy 
was  never  doubted ;  particularly  by  a  late  reverend  prelate,  I 
-mean  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  his  sermon  on  these  words  :  "  If  in 
-this  life  only  be  hope,  then  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable," 
where  vice  and  faith  ride  most  lovingly  and  triumphantly  to- 
.gether :  but  these  doctrines  of  the  natural  excellency  of  vice, 
the  efficacy  of  a  right  belief,  the  dignity  of  atonements  and  pro- 
pitiations, have,  besides  depriving  us  of  the  native  beauty  and 
charms  of  honesty,  and  thus  cruelly  stabbing  virtue  to  the  heart, 
raised  and  diffused  among  men  a  certain  unnatural  passion  which 
we  shall  call  religious  hatred,  —  a  hatred  constant,  deep-rooted, 

•  and  immortal.  All  other  passions  rise  and  fall,  die  and  revive 
.again:  but  this  of  religious  and  pious  hatred. rises  and  grows 
every  day  stronger  upon  the  mind  as  we  grow  more  religious  ; 
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The   Radical; 

A  Magazine  issued  Monthly  at  2^  Bromjield  St.,  Boston.. 

The  present  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  The  Radical.  A 
new  volume  begins  with  this  number.  The  proprietors  make 
bold  to  say  that  it  is  a  Magazine  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
all.  They  say  this  upon  the  strength  of  those  who  contribute  to 
its  pages,  and  as  the  testimony  its  present  list  of  readers  freely 
offers.  There  is  no  other  journal  issued  monthly  which  endeavors, 
to  treat  the  subject  of  religion  from  the  same  intellectual  view, — 
that  of  untrammeled  observation  and  experience.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  religious  sentiment  as  the  basis  and  support 
of  character.  If  it  does  not  enlist  as  a  special  advocate  in  the 
several  reforms  of  the  hour,  it  is  not  from  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of  many  of  them,  but  because  it  perceives  the 
deeper  significance  of  philosophy  and  religion  to  the  free  growth 
and  development  of  man.  Our  age  is  mainly  exercised  in  the- 
amelioration  of  outward  conditions.  This  is  a  costly  method,  for 
it  does  not  relate  itself  primarily  to  character.  It  is  not  possible- 
to  preserve  even  the  best  extemporized  condition  of  society  with 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  There  is  need  of  a  higher,  deeper, 
broader  development  of  personal  character.  Life  is  this  dream,  — 
made  real  within  the  soul  of  each.  It  is  the  mission  of  religion  to» 
effect  this  personal  elevation  to  inward  power,  —  to  the  conscious 
nobility  of  the  free  soul.  As  character  prevails  in  a  community, 
the  selfish,  grasping,  mean  displays  of  neighbor  against  neighbor,, 
which  the  reforms  can  but  regulate,  disappear. 

The  age  needs  to  be  redeemed  from  a  necessity  for  its  mad 
contentions  for  "  rights."  This  strife  is  interminable.  It  needs, 
the  ideal  of  a  new  world.  It  needs  repose  in  the  securities  of 
the  religious  sentiment.  The  Radical  hopes  to  contribute  to- 
this  deliverance. 


TJEJ^MS. 

Single  Subscriptions.  —  $4.00  a  year,  in  Advance. 

Club  Rates.  —  Two  Copies,  $7.00 ;  Five  Copies,  $17.00 ;  Twelve  Copies^. 
$40.00 ;  Twenty  Copies,  $50.00. 

Specimen  Numbers  sent  to  any  address  for  35  cts. 

Money  should  a/ways  be  sent  by  Post- Office  Money  Order,  Draft,  or  Reg* 
istered  Letter. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Radical,"  Boston,, 
Mass. 

Office  of  The  Radical,  25  Bromfield  Street. 

S.  H.  MORSE  &  J.  B.  MARVIN, 

Editors  and  Proprietors^ . 
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EXCELLENT    NEW    BOOKS- 


.  UNDER  THE  WILLOWS,  AND   OTHER   POEMS. 
By  James  I^ussell  Lowell,     i  vol.  i6mo.    Cloth,  $2  ;  Hajf  Calf,  $3.75  ;  Morocco,  $5. 
"  *  Under  the  Willows '  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  bits  of  idvllic  work  that  have  been 
done  in  our  generation.    We  have  fancy  without  emptiness,  ana  reality  without  a  stupid 

clinging  to  the  grosser  earth  ;  an  unforced  liveliness,  and  a  repose  that  is  not  tame 

It  fills  only  twenty  short  pages,  and  is  as  various  as  reality  itself.  There  is  delicious  land- 
scape ;  an  admirable  reproouction  of  the  impressions  that  sweep  over  the  senses  on  a  fine 
day  in  summer ;  a  plain  and  graphic  picture  o(  the  scissors-grinder,  of  the  children  at  their 
game,  of  the  road-menders.  .  .  .  But  by  far  the  finest  piece  in  the  volume  is  the  really 
noble  *  Commemoration  Ode,*  composed  in  1865,  when  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  Lincoln 
had  been  laid  in  his  grave.  People  who  can  see  little  in  Yankee  but  a  vulgar  boastfulness 
of  material  things,  and  who  cannot  understand  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Union  which  ani- 
mated all  the  most  high-minded  of  the  Northern  partisans,  would  do  weU  to  turn  to  this 
splendid  hymn,  where  the  moral  and  national  enthusiasm  of  the  Union  movement  finds  a 
worthily  elevated  expression."  —  London  Saturday  Review. 

THE  RING  AND  THE  BOOK. 
By  Robert  Browning.    2.  vols.  i6mo.    $4. 

"  Crossing  the  old  square  where  stands  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  Florence,  Robert  Brown* 
ing  paused  at  a  book-stall,  and  found  and  purchased  there  an  old  yellow  book,  wherein  a 
curious  trial  is  reported,  with  all  the  facts,  charges,  arguments,  and  incidents.  The  poem 
before  us  is  elaborated  from  this  antique  record.  The  power  of  language,  the  effectiveness 
of  words,  has  rarely  been  exhibited  more  fireely  than  in  parts  of  this  narrative  ;  Browning's 
vocabulary  is  exhaustless  ;  moreover,  there  is  an  audacity  of  expression  seldom  encoun- 
tered ;  there  are  passages  of  singular  terseness  and  point ;  sometimes  a  Dantesque  energy, 
sometimes  an  Anglo-Saxon  sense,  sometimes  a  Southern  European  flow  and  freedom,  at 
once  striking  and  combined  with  original  emphasis."  —  New  York  Times. 

CHARLES   READFS   NOVELS. 
Household  Edition.     Uniform,  compact,  legible,  handsome,  cheap. 

The  popular  Household  Edition  of  Mr.  Reade's  Complete  Novels  is  comprised  in  Eight 
volumes,  as  follows : 

Foul  Play,  i  vol.  White  Lies,  i  vol.  Hard  Cash,  i  vol.  Griffith  Gaunt,  i  vol 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long,  i  vol.  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  i  vol.  The; 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  i  vol.  Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstowe,  and 
other  Stories,  i  vol.    Price,  $1  a  volume-    The  set  in  a  neat  box,  $8. 

"  All  lovers  and  readers  of  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  ori^nal  story-tellers  of  the  day 
will  thank  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  for  undertakmg  to  print  this  uniform  collection  of  his 
works,  and  for  doing  it  so  quickly  and  cheaply,  ana  in  such  good  style." — Boston  Transcript. 

"  This  new,  uniform,  elegant,  and  cheap  edition  of  Charles  Reade  is  Just  in  time  to  tie 
the  tide  of  the  story-teller's  great. and  deserved  popularity." — Western  Bookseller  (Chicago), 

THE  INGHAM  PAPERS. 
By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  i  vol.  i6mo.  Uniform  with  "  li,  Yes,  and  Perhaps."  #1.50* 
The  readers  of  "  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,"  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Edward  Everett. 
Hale  has  prepared  another  volume  of  his  inimitable  sketches  and  stories.  The  book  is 
composed  of  "  The  Ingham  Papers,"  —  that  famous  and  mysterious  collection  to  which  the 
Dublic  is  already  indebted  for  "  The  Man  without  a  Country,"  "  My  Double,  and  How  he 
Undid  Me,"  "  The  Last  of  the  Florida,"  and  several  of  the  most  striking  magazine  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  this  country.  The  "  Boston  Advertiser  "  says  :  "  Mr.  nalc's  stories 
are  ingenious,  picturesque,  vivid,  varied,  and  delightfolly  extravagant." 

THE  BLAMELESS   PRINCE,  AND  OTHER   POEMS. 
By  Edmund   Clarence   Stedman.     In   one  elegant  i6mo  volume,  with  Vignette  by 
Hennessey.    $1.50. 
"Subtle  in  thought,  harmonious,  and  largely  original."  —  Philadelphia  Press. 
"  A  graceful  and  artistic  poem."  -^  Pot4nd  Table. 
fSf  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston 
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THE  RADICAL. 

The  American  Magazine  of  Natural  Religion. 

THE  RADICAL  furnishes  a  medium  for  the  freest  expression  of 
thought  on  the  questions  that  interest  earnest  minds  in  every 
community.  Not  having  to  consult  denominational  or  party  interests,  it 
can  consistently  enforce  the  lessons  of  intellectual  freedom  and  sdf- 
dependence.  Confiding  more  in  the  natural  force  of  ideas,  for  the  progress 
and  melioration  of  society,  than  in  the  good  offices  of  the  best-disposed 
institution ;  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  steadily  burning  in  the  soul  of  man, 
rather  than  in  the  wisest  prescriptions  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  art,  — 
we  are  ambitious,  by  the  discussion  of  ideas  and  principles,  to  fortify 
individuals  in  their  trust  of  spiritual  laws,  and  in  an  unwavering  Reliance 
on  the  protections  of  heroic  character. 


TERMS. 

Single  Subscriptions.  —  ;$4.oo  a  year,  in  Advance. 

Club  Rates.  —  Two  Copies,  $7.00;  Five  Copies,  fi/.cx);  Twelve 
Copies,  $40.00 ;  Twenty  Copies,  fso.oa 

Specimen  Numbers  sent  to  any  address  for  35  cts. 

Money  should  always  be  sent,  when  possible,  by  Post  Office  Money  Order. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Radical/'  Boston, 
ton,  Mass. 

Office  of  The  Radical,  25  Bromfield  Street. 

The  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Volumes  of  The  Radical  have  been  neatlv  bound  ia 
doth.  For  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Radical.  Price  of  the  Second  and  Third  Volumes, 
$3  each ;  postage  40  cents.    The  Fourth  Volume,  $2 ;  postaire  30  cents.    Per^ions  can 
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GROVteR  &  BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


SEWING   MACHINES 

Are  surpassed  by  none,  in  performing  any  kind  of 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Sewing. 

GROVER  &   BAKER 

Sewing  Machine  Company, 

34  (late  i8)  Summer  Street^ 
BOSTON. 


Branches  in  all  the  Principal  Cities. 


^TNA 
Sewing  1^^^^^  Machine. 

Lock  Stitch,        ^//  ^.^    ^L  ^\\^      Straight  Needle, 
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DURABLE, 


FAMILY  AND    MANUFACTURING    MACHINES. 
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MUSIC  J-    D.    PRICE. 


i 


NEW  YORK. 


A  New  Method  for  Piaxo-forte  and  ;  77  ch^niinhlp  TnilnrifLP' 
Organ,  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Paige  the  inventor  and  -^  aSmOlZCWLe  1  aiWTing 
proprietor.     This  system  is  truthful,  and  the  , 

musical  public  will  acknowledge  the  fact  in  AND    CLOTHING 

due  time.   By  the  *  New  System '  the  melodic 

and  the  harmonic  forms  are  so  completely       E S  T A  B  L  I S H AT E N  Ty, 
and  so  intimately  blended  in  the  initial  les- 
sons even  that  the  student  is  not.  only  de-  No.  78  Nassau'  Street, 
lighted  with  the  practice,  but  is  made  con- ' 
scious  of  receiving  musical  knowledge  of  a 
character  so  positive,  that  he  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  he  is  in  the  right  pathway.  P  ^  P  f^  jf^  ^ 

The  earliest  exercises  are  full  of  cer/a/fi  and^^^^_       tjatt      s      r-n 
.  ^       ^.  ••If  .J         I  BOTSFORD,    HALL    &    CO., 

mterestmg  prmciples  for  present  guidance  |  ,       '  ' 

and  for  future  use.    No  ingenious  and  intelli-  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
gent  musician  of  the  old  school  even  can  deny,  ■     Wrapping,    Writing-  and  Printing- 
or  ever  has  denied,  so  far  as  the  Writer  knows,  PAPER, 

the  truthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  system.      ,  Paper  Bags,  Envklopes  and  Twines, 

c,     ^,  .•     1  i_     /■         1  •       •  Invite  the  attention  of  Consumers  and  Dealers  to  one 

Further  particulars  may  be  found  m  Circu-  '^f  the  largest  and  btst  Stocks  in  the  countiy.  Our 
lars,  for  which,  please  address  with  stamp,  —  faciUties  for  filling  orders  and  making  papers  of  any 
,, T    -D    r»..         n  XT  /-I  •   1       dimensions  are  unrivalled.     Give  us  a  call. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Paige,  Room  No.  9,  over  Chick- !  ^      BOTSFORD,  HALL  &  CO., 

ering's   Piano-forte   Ware   Rooms,  No.  246  i  29  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

tir.'      X       o.T»     .  '  G.  w.  BOTSFORD,  I  First  Door  from  Franklin  St 

Washmgton  St  Boston.  „.  k.  w.  hall,    j     ^-  Paper  for  Export, 

The  Lamb  Family  Knitting  Machine 

Is  without  k  rival  in  the  production  of  all  the  various  Knit  Fabrics  in  use  in  the  family. 
Most  of  its  productions  are  such  as  no  other  machine  can  make,  as 

IT  SETS   UP   ITS   OWN  WORK, 

WIDENS  AND    NARROWS   AS   BY   HAND, 

MAKES   THE  GENUINE   SEAM   OR   RIB, 

And  a  great  variety  of  Fancy  Stitches.    These  machines  are  used  to  great  advantage  ia 
many  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions.     See  testimonial :  — 

Mass.  State  Prison,  Charlestown,  March  19,  1869. 
Having  had  one  of  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machines  in  use  in  this  institution  for  the  past 
nine  months,  during  which  time  some  twelve  hundred  pairs  of  socks  have  been  manufac- 
tured on  it  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  I  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  worthy  a 
place  in  every  institution  of  the  kind,  producing  as  it  has  a  better  article^  and  at  less  price, 
than  can  be  got  in  the  market 

Gideon  Havnes,  Warden- 
Circular,  and  Sample  Stocking,  which  no  other  machine  can  produce^  sent  on  applica- 
tion enclosing  stamp. 

LAMB   KNITTING   MACHINE   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

N.    CLARK,    Agent, 
No.  313  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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THE   RADICAL. 

The  Afnerican  Magazine  of  Natural  Religion. 

THE  RADICAL  furnishes  a  medium  for  the  freest  expression  of 
thought  on  the  questions  that  interest  earnest  minds  in  every 
community.  Not  having  to  consult  deno/ninational  or  party  interests,  it 
can  consistently  enforce  the  lessons  *of  intellectual  freedom  and  self- 
dependence.  Confiding  more  in  the  natural  force  of  ideas,  for  the  progress 
and  melioration  of  society,  than  in  the  good  offices  of  the  best-disposed 
institution;  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  steadily  burning  in  the  soul  of  man, 
rather  than  in  the  wisest  prescriptions  of-'poHtical  or  ecclesiastical  art,  -^ 
we  are  ambitious,  by -the  discussion  of  ideas  and  principles'^  to  fortify 
individuals  in  their  trust  of  spiritual  laws,  and  in  an  unwavering  reliance 
on  the  protections  of  heroic  character.    ^ 


TERMS. 

Single  Subscriptions.  —  $4.00  a  year,  in  Advance. 

Club  Rates.  —  Two  Copies^  $7-00  \'  Five  Copies,  J16.50;  Twelve 
Copies,  $36.00  ;  Twenty  Copies,  $50.00.       •  -  * 

The  Radical  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  $7.00 ;  with  Harper's  Magazine, 
$7.50 ;  with  The  Herald  of  Health,  $5.00 ;  with  The  Phrenological  Journal,- 
$5.50;  with  The  Antislavery  Standard,  $5.50;  with  The  Commonwealth, 
$6.00. 

Postage  24  cts.  year.  On  a  single  number  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  4  cts.     To  France,  8  cts.     England,  12  cts.     Germany,  12  cts. 

Specimen  Numbers  sent  to  any  address  for  35  cts. 

Money  should  always  be  sent,  when  possible,  by  Post  Office  Money  Order 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Radical,"  Boston, 
Mass. 

Office  of  The  Radical,  25  Bromfield  Street. 

The  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Volumes  of  The  Radical  have  been  neatly  bound 
in  cloth.  For  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Radical.  Price  of  the  Second  and  Third  Volumes, 
$3  each ;  postage  40  cents.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Volumes,  $2  each  ;  postage  30  cents. 
Persons  can  have  their  volumes  bound  for  50  cents  per  volume,  by  delivering  them  in  good 
condition  at  The  Radical  office.    The  First  Volume  of  The  Radical  is  out  of  print. 

S,  H.  MORSE   &  J.  B.  MARVIN, 

Editors  and  Proprietors. 
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A  Book  for  Liberal  Christians. 

The  ^orld  of  Matter  and  the 
World  of  Man. 

BY    THEODORE    PARKER. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  work  extant  for  delineating  the  rare  character- 
istics of  mind  of  the  gre^t  preacher.  It  comprises  the  most  pregnant  pas- 
sages of  his  sermons,  taken  down  as  delivered,  by  his  authorized  reporter^ 
RuFUS  Leighton,  and  never  before  published.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  volume  of 

PARKER'S  LIFE   THOUGHTS. 

Elegantly  issued,  vnrhfine  steel  portrait,  on  tinted  paper,  430  pages.    Price 
$2.50. 
tS^  Sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK,  Publisher, 

No.  8  Bromfield  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

The   Cambridge  Extract,  for  Toothache! 

rOR  SAUC  BT 

CARTER  &  WILEY,  138  Washington  St  Boston, 

And  Druggists  generally. 

Cures  Toothache/     It  gives  Immediate  Relief! 


STURGIS'   ELECTRIC    COMPOUND. 

An  old  and  tried  Remedy  for 

RHEUMATISM  AND  NEURALGIC  PAIN, 
FOR  SPRAINS,  BRUISES, 
WEAKNESS  OF  THE  SIDE  OR  BACK. 

It  is  considered  in  manv  of  thi  r_i_l  IL 1__1 '1 T !"__  !_  r._'.  _    ""  -««*»  nf  the 
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NOTICE. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  co-partnership  heretofore  existing  between 
S.  H.  Morse  and  J.  B.  Marvin  was  brought  to  a  close  October  i,  1869,  by 
mutual  consent. 

S.  H.  MORSE,  J.  B.  MARVIN. 


The  Radical  will  hereafter  be  conducted  by  the  undersigned,  upon  the 
same  general  basis  it  has  had  heretofore. 

S.  H.  MORSE. 


TERMS  OF  THE  RADICAL. 

Single  Subscriptions.  —  ^4.00  a  year,  in  Advance. 

Postage  24  cts.  a  year.     On  a  single  number  to  any  place  in  the  United 

States,  4  cts.     To  France,  8  cts.     England,  12  cts.     Germany,  12  cts. 
Specimen  Numbers  sent  to  any  address  for  35  cts. 

Money  should  always  be  sent,  when  possible,  by  Post  Office  Money  Order. 
All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Radical,"  Boston,  Mass. 
Office  of  The  Radical,  25  Bromfield  Street.  . 

S.  H.  MORSE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Chester  A.  Collins  &  Co. 
TAILORS, 

Lawrence  Building,  No.  149  (A)  Tremont  St., 

CORNER    OF   WEST    STREET. 
Chester  A.  Collins,  J.  Pierpont  Collins,  E.  W.  Collins. 

Messrsl  Chester  A.  Collins  &  Co.  announce  the  arrival  of  their  fall  importation  of  Cloths 
for  Gentlemen's  Wear. 


T'U  -       ^4.^rA,        J  _  t 
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THE    MATHUSHEK 
PIANO    FORTES. 


The  great  end  so  long  sought 
for, — to  insure  Durability,  re 
duce  size  and  immense  weight, 
and  not  impair  the  tone  of  the 

Piano  Forte,  —  is   at   last  attained   by   F. 

Mathushek's 

"EQUALIZING   SCALE." 

The  "  COLIBRI,"  with  seven  full  octaves^  is 
only  Four  Feet  Ten  Inches  Long! 

The  "Orchestral,"  (usual  size  square,) 
is  equal  to  a  Grand  Piano,  at  about  two-thirds 
the  cost! 

This  invention  imparts  to  .the  Piano  a 
Volume,  Purity,  and  Sweetness  of  Tone,  that 
has  never  been  obtained  by  any  other  scale. 

Please  call  and  examine. 

No.  323  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


A   MONTHLY    MAGAZINE 

For  Youngest  Readers, 

This  unique  Magazine,  which  was  begun  in  January, 
1867,  and  has  now  become  famous  all  over  the  land  for 
its  exquisite  engravings  (not  less  than  twenty- 
five  IN  EVERY  Number)  and  admirable  literary  con- 
tents, will  enter  upon  its  Seventh  Volume,  with 
new  attractions  and  a  largely  increased  circulation,  in 
January,  1870. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  BEST  WORK  FOR 
YOUNG  CHILDREN  that  has  ever  appeared. 

"  This  is  the  best  Magazine,  for  youngest  readers, 
now  published  either  in  Europe  or  this  coxmtiy."  — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"  If  any  body  wishes  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
stock  of  happiness  of  some  little  friend  or  relation,  it 
can  be  done  most  effectually  by  sending  a  copy  of  The 
Nursery  for  a  year." — Painesvillb  (O.)  Tele- 
graph. 

8S=*  Subscribers  for  1870  who  send  their 
money  before  December^  1869,  will  receive  the 
last  two  Numbers  of  this  year  gratis.  Those 
who  send  during  the  month  of  December  will 
receive  the  December  Number  gratis. 

Terms. —  $1.50  a  year,  in  advance.  A  sample 
Number,  containmg  Prospectus,  Premium  List,  Club 
Terms,  etc.,  mailed  for  ten  cents.  Address  the  Pub- 
lisher, 

JOHN   L.  SHOREY, 

13  Washington  St.  Boston. 


B.  C  HAZELTON'S 

Photograph   Gallery. 

Photographs  taken  from  i  to  20  Dollars, 

Pictures  taken  singly  or  in  groups,  and  at 

the  shortest  notice. 

The  New  Fereotype  Pictures  taken  at  the 
very  Lowest  Rates.  Particular  attention  paid 
to  taking  Children's  Portraits.  Copying  neat- 
ly and  carefully  executed.  A  large  number 
of  Specimens  of  every  description  of  the 
Art  on  exhibition  at  the  Gallery, 

140  Washington  Street. 


A.  A.  WALKER, 

322  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 

IMPORTER  AND  DSALBR  IN 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS. 

ALL  MATERIALS  FOR 

Oil,  Water  Color,  and  Pastel  Painting,  Drawing,  and 
Wax  Flower  Making  (the  best  Wax  m  Market),  De- 
calcomania,  etc.,  etc., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Ordera  by  Mail  and  Express  promptly  attended  to. 


Dr.  S.  Clesson    Pratt, 

Author  and  Practitioner  of 

Medical  Hydrokonia, 

A  Safe^  Pleasant,  Painless  Treatment 

FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE 

HEAD,  THROAT,  AND   LUNGS, 

Comprising  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Deafiness, 
Neuralgia,  Catarrh,  Throat  Diseases, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and  Incip- 
ient Consumption. 


Professional  Rooms,  No.  147  Tremont  St 

CORNER  OF  WEST. 


Refers,  by  permission,  to  E.  E.  Kingsley,  67  Frank- 
lin St.,  A.  Gates,  Phillipi  School,  E.  P.  WoTSter,  j 
Stote  St.,  C.  B.  Barnes,  77  Franklin  St,  J.  W.  GiD, 
First  National  Bank,  41  State  St. 
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LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE, 

Separate  or  Combined,  by  the 

Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

OF   HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CASH   ASSETS,  -  -  -  $  1, 150,000. 

♦ 

Life  Insurance. 

Life  and  Endowment  Policies  granted  by  the  Travelers'  Insurance 
Company,  upon  the  Low  Rate  Cash  Plan,  combining  ample  security  and 
cheapness  of  cost,  under  a  definite  contract. 

NO  UNCERTAINTY  about  the  amount  of  premium. 

NO  BOTHER  about  notes. 

NO  INTEREST  TO  PAY  for  the  use  of  your  own  money. 

NO  ASSESSMENTS,  present  or  prospective. 

NO  DISAPPOINTMENTS  in  regard  to  impossible  dividends. 

NO  DEDUCTIONS  of  loans,  notes,  or  other  written  obligations,  when  the  PoUqr 

becomes  a  claim. 
NO  OVER-PAYMENTS  of  premium. 

NO  DOUBT  but  what  yoii  have  ALL  Xhc  Insurance  you  pay  for. 
NO  QUESTION  but  wnai  you  have  reliable  Insurance  at  lowest  cost 


Accident  Insurance. 

General  Accident  Policies  granted  by  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  any  sum  from  1^500  to  ;$  10,000,  with  indemnity  for  wholly  disabling 
injuries  by  accident,  from  $3  to  ^50  per  week.     Policies  written  by  agents. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  POLICIES  WRITTEN  in  four  and 

a  half  years  of  successful  business. 
OVER  TEN  THOUSAND  CLAIMS  PAID  for  death  or  injury  by  accident,  amounting 

to  $875,000,  a  larger  return  to  Policy  Holders  than  has  been  made  by  any  Insurance 

Company  of  its  age  in  the  world. 
ONE  IN  EVERY  FOURTEEN  of  all  its  Policy  Holders  has  been  paid  by  the  Company 

for  injury  by  accident 
PREMIUMS  LOW,  and  graduated  according  to  the  risk. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  INSURANCE  EXTANT. 
The  wealthy  should  not  neglect  it    The  poor  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it 

JAS.  G.  BATTERSON,  President.  RODNEY  DENNIS,  Secretary. 

ELIZUR  WRIGHT,  Consulting  Actuary.       CHAS.  K  WILSON,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Boston  Office,  No.  89  Washington  Street. 

CHAS.  G.  PLUMMEIL  C.  C.  WHITNEY,  GENERAL  AGENTS. 
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Comer's    Commercial   Cbllege, 

BOSTON. 

This  MODEL  INSTITUTION,  conducted  for  twenty-eight  years  pasi  hy  its  Foui^er 

and  PRESiDfeNT,  .     /        r.\   . 

GEORGE  N.  COMER,  A.  M. 

And  attended  by  upwards  of  Fifteen  Thousand  Students,  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  und  has  thereby  peculiar  facilities  for  providing  suitable  Employment  for  its 
Graduates,  one  or  more  of.  whom  will  be  found  in.  almost  icvery  iihercantile  house  in  Bos- 
ton, with  large  numbers  in  other  cities,  while  its  Nautical,  Engineering,  Drafting, 
&c.,  eleves  are  distinguished  in  the  Naval,  Merchant,  Military,  and  Civil  Service  through- 
out the  world.  Foreigners,  and  persons  whose  earlv  education  has  been  neglected,  have 
special  attention.     French,  German,  and  Spanish  spoken.  ,  ^ 

"  SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  LADIES. 

No  Classes.  Students  (of  all  ages)  receive  individual  instruction,  and  may  enter  at 
any  time,  Day  or  Evening. 

VACATIONS,  SICKNESS. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  vacations,  if  done  upon  entrance.  Allowance  made  tb 
Students  who  are  taken  sick  if  proper  notice  is  given  at  the  time  so  that  a  record  may  be 
kept  of  absence. 

■  FOR  SALE,   WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Comer's  Penmanship  Made  Easy.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised.    Cloth,  Jti.25  *» 

Comer's  Book-keeping  Rationalized.    Forty-fourth  Edition.    Revised.    Cloth,  I1.50.    Blanks,  60  cents 

per  set 
Comer's  Navigation  Simplified.    Cloth  $2.50. 
Comer's  Metallic  Pens —  The  best  ever  made.   Four  nambers,  from  which  all  hands  may  be  suited.   %\.2% 

Ser  gross. 
^*  Catalogues  and  Circulars,  dving  full  Information,  with  specimens  of  styles  of  Handwriting  taught 
ay  be  had  free  by  mail  or  at  the  College, 

No.  323  Washington  Street,  Corner  West  STREEt. 
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American    Button-Hole,   Over-Seaming  and 
Sewing  Machine,  Combined. 


LIST  OF   PREMIUMS. 

The  American  Combination 
Button-Hole  and  Sewing  Ma- 
chine has  been  honored  with 
the  highest  award  in  premi- 
ums and  diplomas,'  wherever 
entered  for  competition  zXfairs 
and  exhibitions  held  during 
the  past  season.  We  give 
the  following  as  a  few  speci- 
mens from  among  the  multi- 
tude :  — 


LIST  OF   PREMIUMS. 

Maryland  Mechaiuc  Insti- 
tute Fair,  Baltimore^  Maryland. 
Gold  Medal. 

New  England  *  Mechanics' 
Fair/  Coiicord,  N.  .H.— Gold 
Medal.  t 

Mechanics^  Fair,  Sprin^eld,^  • 
Mass.  —  Silver  Medal  (highest 
premium  awarded). 

Maine  State  Fair,  Portland,  i 
Me. — 'Silver    Medal  (highest 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


\Goog\e 


